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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REGISTRY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 

DUBLIN. 


^  Whereas  a  Legacy  of  One  tboosand  two  hundred  and  jbrty- 
Ihree  Pounds,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  CoUc^  of  Dublin,  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Donnellan,  for  the  encouragement  of  Religion, 
Learning,  and  good  Manners ;  the  particular  mode  of  applica- 
tion bdng  entrusted  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows : — 

*•  Resolvei), 

<^  L  That  a  Divinity  Lecture,  to  which  shall  be  annexed  a 
Salary,  arising  from  the  interest  of  One  thousand  two  hundred 
Pounds,  shall  be  established  for  ever,  to  be  called  DonneUcaCs 
Lecture. 

<<  n.  That  the  Lecturer  shall  be  forthwith  elected  from  among 
the  Fellows  of  said  Coll^;e^  and  hereafter  annually  on  the  20th 
of  November. 

<<  m.  That  the  subj^  or  subjects  of  the  Lectures  shall  be 
determined  at  the  time  of  election  by  the  Board,  to  be  treated 
of  in  six  Sermons,  which  shall  be  delivered  in  the  College  Cha* 
yel,  after  morning  service,  6n  certain  Sundays,  to  be  appointed 

onihe  20th  of  November  next,  after  the  election  of  the  Lecturer, 

and  within  a  year  from  said  appointment. 

<<  rV.  That  one  moiety  of  the  Interest  of  the  said  £1,200 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Lecturer,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  delivered 
the  whole  number  of  Lectures ;  and  the  other  moiety  as  soon  as 
heiBhall  have  published  four  of  the  said  Lectures-— one  copy  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  College,  one  in  the  Library 
of  Annagh,  one  in  the  Library  of  St.  Sepulchre,  one  to  be  given 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  one  to  the  Provost  of 
the  CoU^e." 


INTRODUCTION. 


-»J" 


Vr  HEN  the  Friends  of  Irreligion  and  Anarchy  in  lliis  oouniry, 
some  yeifirs  ago^  disseniinated  with  a  mal^nant  industry  the 
First  Part  of  Mr.  Paine's  *<<  Age  of  Reaaon,"  containing  a  bold 
and'  virulent  attack  on  the  ScripturcB  of  the  Oid  Ttetament, 
the  Heads  of  the  University  of  Dublin  judged  that  it  might  he 
ezpedieht  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Students  to  the  clear 
and  convincing  evideiHse  by  which  this  part  of  Revelation  is 
«ii8tained ;  on  that  occasion,  the  Sulject  of  the  following  Lec* 
TDREs  was  selected  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  it  w^s  my  duty 
to  deliver  them.'    But  before  that  period  arrived^  so  many  able 
and  satiafiEustory  answers  *  appeared  to  1Mb*..  Paine*s  pamphlet ; 
and  the  extreme  %norance  of  its  author,,  the  futility  of  his  rea- 
sonings, and  the  grossness  of  his  misrepresentataons,.  were  so 
clearly  exposed;  that  I  judged  it  unnecessary  to  conduct  my 
researches  or  form  my  argun^nts  witib  any  particuhir  reference 
Ui  the  objections  urged  m  that  tract,  and  detenniQed  on  tajdng 
a  wider  range,  and  entering  into.a  more  mdical  discussion  of 
the  divine  original  of  tfae^  Jewish  Scheme,,  thaa.1  had  at  first 
designed;  and  fi}r  that  purpq^e  I, resolve^r to  examine  the  Jfntp 
last  books  of  the  Pentat(^uch>  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power, 
and  diiiepver  how  f«r  they  carried,  ifiiemal  evidence  of  theuo- 
genoineness  ami  tenth,  in.  the  detail,  both  of  the  common  anii 
the  mir^ulpus  eilen  ts^    Xbe  foUowing  work  ia  the  effect  oC*  that 
determinatton. 

*  A^pngst  these,  the  excellent  Apology  of  Bishop  Watson  undoubtedly 

ranks  the  first  ;7-and  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinck9»  of  Cork,  pns- 

4|iced  a  n^ry  nselul.  comp^l^ition.  on  the  same  subject  ;-<-and  Dr.  Stokes,  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  published  a  brief  but  able  answer  to  .Mc^  Paiae^ 

which  wsA  circulated  wjth  excellent  effect  amongst  the  Students. 


'Vi  INTRODUCTION* 

The  Friends  of  Religion  will,  I  trust,  receive  this  attempt  to 
explain  and  defend  a  part  of  Revelation  most  frequently  assailed 
by  infidels,*  with  candour  and  indulgrac^  I  am  deeply  sensi* 
ble  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  enter  upon  it,  had  I  found  it  already  preoccupied  by 
any  writer  of  established  reputation;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that 
all,  or  very  nearly  all  the  distinguished  authors,  whose  laboura 
feEk^  t^n  ^nhj^li^ed  ill  iltu0tratiBg>  thii  (Md  TmumniI  in  iparti- 
^ttiB^  ^  lAfttii^  1^  poilfsijit  Rd^ltttka  te  geiieml^  teveJMMa 
\h  isMm  iiiglw  led  awwf  ft<ft«i  hmtomng  bu  this  sdh^ttt  AA 
4mmmiii  ktMiAan  li%icli  Us  ImpfirtMlbe  «le«an^,  aad  mmbiiii- 
1A^  tiib  Ttfritak  dumcu^m  of  iMilli  indteilall^  diflt»enBdl  tlfaoHg^ 
¥m  \rrttitigs <if  «h«  giMl  fc^lsli  I^MgftslaMr,  iaLmiedigmmtmsm, 
fh  ^Mi  eaeh  wdidiil  ciiMllnttiibM  anok 

Mtlkdtis  ^  htgfe  itliMi^fttKid  ifee  Strif^iteNM  wMi  cootsnwd  Mnai- 
toMtKl4eiB5  *wtr^9  by  1^.  Y^irjr  lihtsot^  of  idteit  uashnlBidiig^ 
){Mr^v^4}«d  froM  uattinl!^  ift  <^n^  view  llfaMi  tiaiy  iaqpo^avt  dhsc^* 
vati«)U6  an^  pl«ofs  ^)ii^  "tibt  mpB,t^U  psitt  of  dte«aiand taut 
ift^6^g«dtedw  l^hft^  w%o  wer6 'eiiif^l^lfvd  4&  ]m£v^ 
«f  'n^f  one  yiMAoaiar  ^miagcmii^t,  weM  nixmst  itiehMhty  lid  *> 
toh^;)n9fy  ^e^  tfcje^Mfi  b«y<Mid  theilr  f«hrtiv#  k^artaoiw  in 
M^  gmelral  eoftsidemiliMi  ^f  Mtt  «i]ti^^  ^e  imumb  'fVoteM 
M^  ii^uently  "wdve  jnduoed  <to  ^mfpioy  their  «Me»Cioii  ahtiMt 
(gix^kKAvely  >o&  Mttii  ]^MMges  las  iseeiiiMl  obsouM  or  akjtaAmKMm^ 
httk  pass  wifti  less  dhtlMt  notice  the^dealr  aidi  dirDctrngamoiite 
tmfl  ^roofc,  H^kh  were  ^  t>«  ^^terfl^  ft«Mi  those  leasts  lof  1ii» 
'  ^ttitft^  Wkt^y  *^hU!h  -^ise^ikiAtn  iftseilf  Muld  8eftme)y  ^miMi«  «d 
%^tack ;— ^hns  cT^fiMog -^e 'adv«ns^  ^f  vevtBided  tntfk  toftead 
]9s  advooa/fie  ftK)m  4ke'  strongest  to  %he  ivMsakiM  gi^ouiHl,  and 
prevetA  Mm  ^m  etnplojidng  thme  ^ics  wfaidi  would  opeMIe 
most  powerfully  on  every  candid  and  unjHrejudiced<Biind.  Wiorka 

*  That  "infidels  or  sceptics  still  direct  their  chief  attacks  against  the  Old 
TdstameiJt,  is  datlyUxperieiiCBtl.— f  he  Tcader  wSl  Sbe  some  very  recent  in« 
tUbMUm,  4n  "^e  jmblvMtiem  «r  %ile  4ilt6  fi«v.  ftr.  <Geddes,  luia  xtf  ^.  *I^ 
W«tte,  lao^iceRl  in  rtlbe  jynpttiaix. 


fffmitrm^  m^itpiy  m  ilm  plw  )m§  fK^iiiet»m«B  %  inmt  pfiroir 
thfff  imtA  A#m  to  «iMiiM«^  it^yfj^pMiim  «9  wimii?np;  ipMiftjr  of 

obscurities,  and  founded  chiefly  on  questionable  fy^;  wkjii^  9J^ 

tim  imOn^p  tbf  «vc#t  tW(Mf  ^  ^^b)ll9h^8  fir^  »»  pjie^r  and 

JUtdligpUf  ft9  ^jbf^r  wi#  napoft^nt;  find  tbe  ptm^  pf  prOQJif  Qlf 

vfaMbit  mit9»  viieo  yl^fir«d  In  ih^  ^atw^  oprA^Tf  iir^  s^  ^mUf 
aotn^oM  wi  iplftoljr  <9QfltaffiT§^  ^Iv^  if  wmrifl^M  witb 

iMiiproiitfd  vMi»ut ir<^»  w4  tl>»  wiltf  .<;wjfict|u:^  «r)4cb  111119^ 
iir  udmiitod  «ii  wrfeliQ*  1^  itl»pc#  wjbn^  fsg^cf  ill}  ^niiermtwiJ  jfli- 

itfwWi^r  <^  ii  W9»f^  IMDB  jji^piitp^  to  thofif^  ijrhp  d(Q#Siw^  tb^ 
ibifAary  «p  i0  jSitfa^  t^  Ibioie  fv^o  ^dfEnU  lA  to  ]b^  jbriue^ 
tiba^  aauad  Taaaon  fUMi  TBhilasiiBiby*  £yr  firom  hainir  onDosad 
to  religious  faith,  in  reality  coalesce  with  and  support  f|t» 

atoodi  aa  df  {  tunikirv^lptd  ih^  Ukhpp^  /t)f  IJJK^pa  Wiit^rs  who 
kiw flbqpfMd  f or Jiw4  ipriA^w^wnly^piPW^ieia^  torepel 
Aa  a«w}wto  pf  B^y^hi^fp,  ]%9^  t^iueir  <ef«r3t}ap9  Ik^t^  bfifP 
«oat*piriMpir#rrt»y  9ii4  psfM;  l^tief  ^ya  /sli^yyn  tbMi4;b^ffi^t 
^kmi^»  fafk^^f  SMt^m^  %dwt^  Ijipr  s^ mtorf^l  ^pjanation^ 
Md  tjhfit  4h0  filWrt;  yl^n^l^  ftyctwig  to  M  ^qa  fow^e^  4>n  mis- 
MMWiMiop  «p4  mwNF^i  i^y  4w^#  evpaa^  ip  the  ^ttronge^t 
ariam  Iha  itfii«g^m^iiape9^  w4 1^  m;c«9^oo«;blpja«6s  pf  i|\fid^ 
OTJtem,  uplt  ifa  FMNHi*  llpiffKifjtfuM^  f^^^i^  hay^  iJilustiT^ted 
ilmlfaa  af  B§¥^Mm  ^WJfth  gp-^  ^a^umpis,  ^tid  str^i^hr 
lis  la^danw  hy  mw  ftmf^  I  o?iljr  m^m  to  m?  *«it 
lamka  aadiMf  «f  i^fo%  iOOHMM^^nrarwl  are  i^ot  Ifme  J^^st  f^nlfii^ 
im  imtffimmmg  naim^ik^  9^  ^  yet  fmv^pff/s  -m^d  ^f  ^youtl^ 
^riBMys^g  *tlKit  ipf|9fiiwt|en  whi<^  U  ,nu)4  /n^^^^y  to  the 

#  VMp:<(»r;«me  .iilstsfAQW  ^^  W^-  the  Aiipe^^x,  Sect.  ^I.  ip^^  rovjew 
Af  ^«  19f^MI.<^  W  F^fih  ,pir.  Gedfes  att^mp^  to  account  for  toe  Mosaic  Mi* 
racks. 


Vm  IHTRODUCTION'i 

uninstruct^d ;  tfaey  rather  prepare  the  way  for,  and  iksSilate 
the  labours  of,  the  du'ect'and  general  adrocate  fortbe  trudi  of 
Revelation,  than  preoccupy  his  office  or  snpemede  the  neeeanty 
of  his  exertions. 

It  was  on  this  view  *  I  undertook,  and  with  th^se  feeHngs  I 
composed,  the  following  Treatise.  In  that  part  of  it  which  is 
entitled  a  Review  qf  the  chief  Efiedts  of  Judaiim^ .  a^<  c&mmfied 
with  tmd prqHjaratory  to  ChrisHamtyy  I  hope  it  wilLbe.  found  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  attend  to  the  principles  I  have  now  stated^ . 
and  to  combine  the  answer  to  each  objection  with  the  statenient 
of  the  poNtive  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  facts,'  or  the '  rea- 
sonableness of  the  principles,  objected  to,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  prevent  this  Work  from  having  any  tendency  to  perplex 
the  minds  or  unsettle  the  faith  of  that  class  of  Students  to^whom 
the  different  parts  of  it  were  separately  addressed,  and  to  mdidm 
\i  is  my  most  ardent  wish  and  humble  prayer  that  it  may  now 
be  useful. 

If  it  be  asked  why  I  have  separated  the  evidences  of  Judaism 
from  those  of  Christianity?  I  answer,  not  only  because- the 
admirable  works  of  many  eminent  writers,  particolarly  of 
Archdeacon  Paley,*  had  already  exhibited  the  distinct  evidence 
of  the  Gospel  history  in  the  clearest  view,  but  because  I  con- 
ceive the  combination  of  these  two  subjects  in  most  preceding 
works  in  which  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  Law  has  been 
defended,  has  in  some  measure  prevented  the  distinct  evidence 
for  this  part  of  Revelation  from  being  as  fully  and  clearly  stated 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Where  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  at  once 
in  a  writer^s  contemplation,  the  immediate  and  as  it  were  prae«- 
tical  importance  of  the  latter  must  appear  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  former,  that  it  is  natural  this  should  engross  almoBt 
the  whole  of  his  attention.  Besides,  the  proofs  and  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  the  Gospel^ 

*  In  bis  Evidences  q/'  ChrisHanityy  and  his  Horm  PaxtUfUB;  which  last  I 
oonsider  as  one  of  the  most  original,  most  oonvincing,  and  most  important 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  ever  puUished. 


I19TRODUCTXOK.  IX 

knd  tike  period  of  httman  hktoiy  with  which  they  are  conneoCed 
80  differenl,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  coaibiiie  them  in  one  system 
of  reasoniiig  with  deamess  and  effect.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between  these  two 
grand  parts  of  the  dmne  economy  of  grace,  and  that  to  repre^ 
sent  dther  as  indqiend^it  of  the  other  would  be  to  misrepresent 
aod  nndermine  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  this  principle 
has  net  lieen  neglected  in  the  following  Work.  * 

If  it  be  asked  why  I  hare  exhibited  the  iniemal  evidence  of 
the  Mosaic  Law a^iarafe  from  the  external?  I  answer,  because  I 
coaeeive  it  a  completely  disltnct  topic  of  argament,  to  which  the 
external  evidence  id  properly  a  supplement,  which  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  much  more  advantage  and  effect  when  the  internal 
has  been  first  distincdy  considered.  Besides,  the  external  testi- 
monies for  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  have  been  lately  ex- 
ammed  and  exhibited  by  many  learned  and  able  writers  (parti- 
cularly by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Horse  Mosaicse)  so  folly,  that 
it  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  arrogant  to  attempt  to 
supersede  their,  labours,  when  I  can  do  my  reader  so  much  more 
service  by  simply  referring  to  them,  f 

•  Vide  Port  III.  Loot  V.  &  VI, 

^  As  this  Werk  may  oome  into  the  hands  of  some  theological  Students 

WrMtt  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  external  evidenoes  for  the  truth  of 

the  OIA  Testament,  I  annex  the  following  references  to  some  of  the  chief 

aothoiv  who  have  treated  of  them. 

JosBPBus,  in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  quotes  many  testimonies  to  th^ 
aatiqaity  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  the  drcnmstances  attending  their  emigration 

rom  Egypt,  and  the  later  periods  of  their  history,  from  a  number  of  aathoia 
then  extant,  and  whom  he  appeals  to  as  perfecdy  known,  though  only  frag^ 
mealaof  a  £Bw*of  their  works  now  remain.  He  appeals  also  to  the  publio 
records  of  the  T^rians,  <<  which  (he  says)  are  kept  with  great  exactness,  and 
"include  accounts  of  the  facts  done  among  them,  and  such  as  concern  their 
"^tnoiBBctiaas  with  other  nations  also.*'  These  records  state  the  building  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  time  it  took  pUice,  and  varions  circumstances 
oNmected  with  it, — Josephus  also  quotes  Manaetho,  Dius  the  historian  oi 
Pboenida,  and.Menander  of  Epheeus,  to  the  same  purpose.  He  also 
quotes  Berosus  the  .C9ialdean,  *<  well  known  (says  he)  by  the:  learned, 
"  on  account  of  his  publication  of  the  Chaldean  books  of  astronomy  and 
«  philosophy  among  the  Greeks.  This  Berosus  therefore,  foHowi^ig  the 
"  most  ancient  records  of  that  nation,  gives  us  an  History  of  the  Debtee  of 
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Some  Friends  wbpM  jadgment  I  mmk  bighly  v¥fp^  h»¥# 
0tetod  to  nie>  that  I  ougbt  to  JutTio  i«dufl«d  il^  ^fc  i^Qeuew 
m  my  pkin;  «iid  that vevQn  mwi^  I  oiw^  ^  fir^fix'som^ 


"  IFa/ertf  that  tben  happened,  and  of  the  destmction  of  mankind  theret)y,  and 
^  ajp'ees  with  M omc'a  narratke  tfaeFeof ;  lie  also  gbm  ba  autmUof^  Arh 
^  wherein  Noah  th^  origin  of  o«r  mc^  'tm  pr^Mnred*  irhen  it  «r«fi  JlNro«]ight 
**  down  to  the  highest  part  of  the  Armenian  mountains ;  jafter  which  he 
**  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  posterity  oi  Noah,  and  adds  the  years  of  their 
**  chronology,  and  at  le«gth  mmea  4»im  ^  NabolMsar  (or  mbopdhoMir) 
^  wjbo  waa  Jdng  oi  Babylon.''-^{  (mrjgi^ily  v(t¥mmvs^i  tl^  cintfi^  jBook 
to  the  perpsal  of  the  Student, 

The  ooncorrence  of  the  Sacred  Heoords  with  those  jcH  Pagan  history,  «Bd 

4he  9ffsb«hle  derivatimi  U  nnoh  «€  tlw  «icwt  fMlmplif  ftmibf  imfr 

tore,  is  cojnjdrmed  hy  EuaBonJS  in  his  Pritparv^  JSvofigeUoq^  nmch  more 

folly  than  by  Josephos — a  work  of  such  signal  importance  that  it  may  be 

naathA  to  give  an  Abstract  of  its  Contents,  to  excite  4lhe  etteatioii  of  <ke 

.9liidf  nt.*-Jyi  his  first  book,  fissehiis  leiiKhStaits  n  Hvw  pf  the  Jimih&'^^ 

Apci^nts,  particularly  of  the  Phcenicimv  and  Egyptians,  and  of  the  ^to^teas 

of  idolatry,  and  the  ancient  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  universe ;  in  his 

seoend  book  he  carries  on  his  iriew  ^  the  The«A(^  of  the  Hreeeks  4M»4 

M«maiju^  Ibe  &hl0s  4(4  ike  heroic  i^,  imA  the  AiPim^  pf  th^  m.yj[^r»f«^  904 

ajso  introduces  a  brief  expo^tjon  of  the  absurdities  of  this  thevV>gy^  and 

these  superstitions.    In  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  t)oo1(S,  he  exposes  at  lai^e 

the  sibsurditiee  of  the  fiibles  and  superatilMBS  aMndkig  idolatry,  unpnijilllji 

the  &Uacy  of  its  divinations  and  <P9fil^;  .»nA  4wqgh  ^  totiiiaiii;iS8 jgyn^JAByi 

of  his  own  in  accounting  for  facts,  which  a  more  enlightened  philosophy 

will  not  approve,  yet  the  fiicts  thems^ves*  ^nd  *the  origifiAl  an|hl^rities 

01SL  whiah  thay  w%  supported  are  most  ih^gMy  jw^r^wil.    Jn  his  ifM^tb  book, 

hB  exfioses  -the  pagan  systenof  iMid,  te*    ^khi^gmfnotik  ipd  Aigihlib  J^i)ieto, 

fre  i)l«8trafies  iihe  superiority  of ihe  levfah  veligiod.  ia  its  thoo](iiff«  iM  9MW»1 

principles,  and  its  effects.    But  in  his  nintk,  hf  fkddMeesi^^hot  j(SMi^4iiw<|U^ 

«efWf  stod  wsrlh  the  object  of  our  fvocswt  inquiry,  an  9MSW»lMm^i  tfisti- 

imoqies  fyom  irorks  then  oxtanc,  ibnt  very  mwj  ^  which  jff«  ^iw  if^ 

itp  confirm  ffche  safioed  kiatory :  he  kere  pvoAvoes  Itke  strongest  jt$»|w»$inifif  pf 

J&vuam  wonkea  to  the  ozoeUeiMOtof  ike  ttekmnv  prinpipies  of  thttobif  y  Mid 

moroJs,  *  to  the  yaw  attempts  of  ikho  £g|Qitia»  «sgMa«M  io  m^^m^m  iQ 

Mosfis,f  AbJf4twm'9  tmdilaoa  of  the  delngi^  t  inod  To^or<of  B^M,  (  Jtopoik- 

•hinib's  testimoiiy  io  the  btslvMyof  Abnakiw*  t|  ondvAifiow  «tbor  iiflpfiniMtipin 

lof  the  Jowidi  history  iireseived  by  AJknumder  jPoly^ustor-H^m  Jhood»tiM» 

itp  ^^  Iwatory  of.Jafx>b$  from  Aitepaoet,  i»  tk»t  of .J.cwph  a«dofJM«ili«s,!Mid 

(O- long  andiaoenrate  testimony  ito  the  ptegues  of  figy^pt  aud  the  piiWH^.<lf  ftie 

fisd  '^Sea ;  %  finom  l|he  tragic  poet  £9eisifll,<t»  iSie  simm  iacts ;  ««d  ]>cime^iv, 

.to  ithe  SMtte,  dn  an  abstnict  .eviden%  taMn  ^bsttm  *th0  isaiiiod  iiritivfl^^ 

11  Cap.^vli.  \  Cap.  xxvii. 
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mry  Lec&iiPea  on  this  importMit  ftbrt  of  Sfieted  HisUky,  h^tof^ 
IndMift  this  Work  to  the  PUhlk^^Ib  tbain,  I  UhMWWfihaltim 
kbtory  of  tka>ia*  4ui^  bMhB  of  tiie  Peatol^^ 

uAqtiestioiif^  and  eertafn  records,    I  omit  tlie  testimonies  to  later  fiicts  in  the 
Jewish  bistoiy, — the  entire  book  is  pecnliarif  worth  the  Stndenfs  attention. 
In  ^  tenth  book,  he  adduces  many  fitets  and  ai^^nments  to  prove  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Oireels  was  borrowed  from  the  Barbarians,  and  iUnstrates  the 
a^eAofAty  of  tSio  Jewish  theology.    In  hn  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
Mki,  SiuebkB  considers  the  system  of  Plato,  and  proves  its  agreement  in  a 
vsrfety  of  particulars  Willi  that  of  the  Jews,  and  its  having  been  probably 
derived  from  that  source ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  de- 
grading tmpitade  of  Pbts^s  mond  theory  in  Ids  Republic,  and  strongly 
ooDtrasts  it  witii  the  purity  of  the  Mosaic  code.  Tlie  fourteenth  and  fifteen^ 
books  ooutain  a  view  of  tfie  tihief  systems  of  pUlosophy  among  Ihe  Oretdcs, 
comparing  them  with  the  Jewish  Law,  and  decidedly  establishing  the 
Mptflorf^  of  dflie  latter.    In  a  word,  tUs  great  Work,  though  not  entirely 
ftit  from  the  yiejudiees  end  "the  enrors  prevalent  at  the  period  wlien  its 
Asfiior  Irred,  jet  eshiUts  a  most  important  moninnent  of  the  necessity  and 
ritairtages  bolfti  of  the  Jewish  end  Christian  IteTvlations,  the  confirmation  of 
titt  Saered  Hifltoiy  by  ^wioos  records  and  anHhors  extant  at  that  period, 
ftfoogfa  BOW  IB  a  great  measure  lofllt,  and  the  probability  that  the  Gnedan 
pldosoplKy  derived  its  only  just  views,  whether  in  theology  or  monds,  from 
the  Bghts  of  Revelstioo,  lliough  broken  and  obscured  by  the  gross  and 
impure  medtnns  through  <which  Ihey  were  conveyed. 

jteiongvt -modem  writers,  dnLLfNGFueBr,  in  his  Origines  Sacree,  has  with 

<great  kaanmg  and  acutenese  *  proved  Hke  reconcileid)leness  of  the  account 

"  f(f  tones  in  Serif^tore  with  thaft  of  Ihe  learned  and  micient heathen  nations— 

*  te  tOBriBrtency  of  *Ae  Mief  of  the  Scriptures  with  tlie  prindples  of 

"  T«Moii--and  that  no  clear  account  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  tilings^ 

^  frma  4m  priaeilfrtes  >of  philoeephy,  without  ^Scripture.**    In  his  sixth  book, 

dMlearaed  Anrthor  has  proved  the  uncertaliifty  of  ancient  history,  as  opposed 

Id  Ifte  fiuftpluge  accounts  :—4n  Book  iiL  chap.  4.  be  has  eoafaned  the 

Sisripfenre  aooeuofts  of  4be  Oaofioii,  -Hhe  J^dnge,  and  the  pecpimg  of  M0 

wmid^  by  the  itestinioiiies  of  Healftien  tradition  and  Heathen  history :  and  in 

Boek  v«  he  *has  firaoed  the  torigin  -Of  Heathen  mytholegy  to  the  oonruptfaen  of 

the  BUipCuio  aceoKiits. 

Gals,  in  his  Court  of  the  Gentiles^  has  traced  the  original  of  fhuman 
Hteantoiv,  bot^  pbihiilegic  «iid  •philesopiiic,  leom  the  fksriptares  and  the 
leviA  CSuurob,  -with  a  gteat  iraiiety  of  argaipeat,  «nd  a  great  extent  of  em- 
dilHa.  fM»  Us  Bimt  Bart,  as  fto4he  tiaauetioa  of  the  i^n  ililevalnM 
ami  mythology  inm.  the  Jews ;  and  his  second,  as'tethe'Originail  of  |)lb>lo- 
eiphy :  4n  this  werk,  tlie  yeal  li»r  oarrying  hie  eifstem  4o  a  great  -eittent  has 
psriMipa  led  this  iMmed  Aaiher  too  fur,  bat  unquestioniMy  he  has  celleeM 
a  bodf  istf>mo8t  impwtMit  e¥)deiwe,  «i#ich  e^ttib^hes  -tiie  truth  Hif  the  ^Serip- 
tma  tirtleiy .   . 


xii  introduction; 

perfectly  distinct  from  the  history  of  the  book  of  Gaiesis,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  conneeted  with  the  account  of  the  fall  of  man 
in  the  grand  economy  of  grace.    Hie  evidence  of  the  divine 

.  Bocuart's  PhtUefft  tnunng  the  dispersion  of  mankind ;  and  Bryant's 
Analysis  ofJucient  Mythology  /  oonfinn  this  coincidence.  But  the  Works 
of  Bochart  and  Bryant  are  perhaps  too  yoluminous  and  learned  for  the  gene- 
jrality  of  students :  They  will  find  the  testimonies  of  antiquity  to  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures  clearly  but  briefly  exhibited,  by  Qrotius,  in  his  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  with  Le  Clero's  valuable  notes— by  Aujx,  in  his  Reflec- 
tions on  Genesis  xix.  &  xx,  and  on  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books, 
.Chap.  ii.  a  work  included  in  Watson's  Tracts — by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ia 
.his  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  Part  L  chap,  i.— ••ad  especially  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Hora  Mosaica,  Book  I.  Sect.  1.  to  whose  work  I 
refer,  as  superseding  the  necessity,  of  my  entering  any  further  into  this  sub- 
ject 

It  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  obserrehere,  that  another  topic  firom  which 
the  authority  and  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  indeed  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament,  derives  great  confirmation,  is  the  ayreement  of  the  nuamers 
and  automs  of  the  East,  as  they  tficid!e}ita%  appear  in  the  Sacred  Records^ 
with  the  manners  and  customs  which  history  proves  prevailed  in  the  East  at 
the  period  when  the  events  related  in  Scripture  took  place;  «nd  from  the 
.great  illustration  which  the  Scriptures  have  received,  by  comparing  thera 
with  the  observations  of  modem  travellers,  on  the  productions,  the  manners, 
and  the  feelings  prevalent  in  the  East  at  this  day;  where,  from  the  peculiar 
.stability  of  established  manners  and  customs,  dear  vestiges  still  remain  of 
that  state  of  sodety  which  the  Scriptures  describe :  On  this  subject,  I  refer 
to  Harher's  Observations  on  Scripture,  which  have  been  judidously  added 
to,  improved  and  applied,  by  Mr.  Burdbr,  in  his  Oriental  Customs  qppUed 
to  illustrate  the  Scriptures, 

I  will  condude  this  already  tpo  long,  but  I  hope  not  usdess  note,  by  re- 
ferring the  Student  desirous  at  once  of  extending  his  knowledge,  and  oon- 
.  firming  his  fiiith,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice's  History  of  Hindostan,  and  to 
the  accomplished  Sir  William  Jones's  Researches  into  Uie  History  and  Anti- 
4iuities  of  Asia,  and  those  of  his  learned  Colleagues ;  where  he  will  find 
multiplied  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  history,  derived  from 
the  most  unsuspected  sources,  and  delivered  with  the  greatest  deamess  and 
candour. 

To  limit  his  search,  I  would  direct  the  student  particularly  to  consult  Mn 
Maurice's  History,  Vol.  I.  chap,  i*  where  he  points  out  the  striking  dream- 
stances  of  similarity  between  the  Hindoo,  the  Hebraic,  the  Phoenician,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Grecian  sjrstems  of  cosmogony;  as  in. their  account  of 
the  incumbent  wind  or  spirit  agitating,  the  abyss— ^f  water,  bdng  the  pri- 
nueval  element,  &c.  I  would  also  refer  to  his  seeond  chapter,  which  shews 
that  the  Indian  claims  to  antiquity  art  fiiUacious^  and  cannot  be  oppeeed  to 
the  Mosaic  history  and  the  Hebrew  chronology :  to  his  tenth  -chapter,,  in 
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<N^iiad  of  the  MwHuc  Law  may.  therefore  be  clearly 

widioat  including  the  consideration  of  the  faeto  Mwded  in  the 

book  of  Gieoerifi — I  add,  that  in  the  natural  order  of  reasoning, 

wUdi  he  coni^iidcs  his  leamei  and  laborious  inyertigstion  into  the  history 
of  aatroBOBiyy  and  proves  that  the  result  of  the  whole  surrey,  so  hr  from 
Rahnrting'y  gives  a  decided  sappiNrt  to  the  Mosaic  records.    In  the  ielerenth 
dnptBT,  we  find  the  Mosaic  history  of  ^<toi  and  the  .^  confirmed  by  the. 
k&n  reoorda  and  traditions*-in  the  twelfth,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
aiedihafUms  yvoeiTee  similar  Ulnstratioas  and  in  the  thirteenth,  the  history 
of  the  ^dms^e  roeeives  the  most  full,  and  I  had  almost  said  irresistible  con- 
firmation,   in  Voi.  II.  Book  ii.  chap,  ii.  the  Student  will  find  many  solid 
ai]gamentB  to  pxoTe  that  ancient  Sanscreet  writings  corroborate  the  Mossio 
records;  and  in  Book  iv.  he  will  find  it,  I  think,  irrefutably  established, 
thst  "  immemoriai  traditions  difiiised  over  all  tilie  East,  and  derived  from  a 
"  patriarchal  source,  concerning  the  fidl  of  man,  the  original  promise,  and  a 
'^  future  Mediator,  had  taught  the  whole  Gentile  world  to  expect  the  appear- 
**  sDce  of  a  sacred  and  illustrious  personage  about  the  time  of  Christ's  advent.'* . 
Bere  ako  the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  advance  concerning  Zoroaster, 
sad  the  Magi,*  are  illustrated  and  confirmed;  and  the  similitude  between, 
the  hfe  and  conduct  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Creeshna,  the  great  Indian  pre- 
torver,  described  and  accounted  for.    And  in  the  5th  chiq[».  of  the  same 
book  wiU  be  fonnd  ancient  predictions  traditionally  preserved,  respecting  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire. 

Fcsia  the  Asiatic  Rssbarchbs  I  will  point  out  some  testimonies  to  the 

troths  of  the  Saered  History,  most  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of 

this  worki^— In .  the  first  volume,  p.  829,  we  find  a  dissertation  on  the  Gods 

of  Cireeoe,  Italy,  and  India,  in  which  Sir  WiUiam  gives  his  reasons  for  be- 

Ueving  that  **  ^e  iable  of  the  life  oi  Saturn  was  raised  on  the  true  history 

^  oC  ^oeh,  and  translated  from  the  Bhagavat    The  history  of  Menu  or  Sa* 

"  tyavnka,  an  IndiMi  king  of  divine  birth,  eminent  for  his  piety  and  bens' 

'*  ficeno^  whose  story  seems  evidently  to  be  that  of  Noah  disguised  by  Asiatic 

*'  fiction,  and  of  whom  we  may  safely  ofier  a  conjecture  that  he  was  the  same 

''as  Saturn." 

On  this  epitome  of  the  first  Indian  history  which  is  now  extant,  Sir  Wil- 
hsm  Jones  remariu :  **  it  appears  to  me  very  curious  and  important;  for  the 
'^  stoiy,  though  whimsically  dressed  up  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  seems  to 

*  prove  a  primaeval  tradition  in  this  country,  of  the  deluge  described  by 

*  Moses,  and  consequently  fixes  the  time  when  the  genuine  Hindoo  chrono* 
"logy  actually  begins." 

la  page  S44,  Sir  William  teUs  us,  **  that  water  was  the  primitive  element 
"  and  first  work,  of  the  creative  power,  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  Indian 
"  philosophers;  but  as  they  give  so  particuhr  an  account  of  the  genersl 
^  dduge,  and  of  the  dreation,  it  can  never  be  admitted  that  their  whole  sya- 
"  tsm  arose  iroia.traditioAS  concerning  the  flpod  alone ;  and  it  must  appear 

.•VldelnBry. 
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thtf  4ivhi«  rnksion  of  MosHi  ihauU  Imi  pvirrt8  by  it*  pKoliar 
e^eiice,  b^t  the  truth  of  th«  antecedent  fliMiUi  oim  Ub  deei« 
ddUy  ttdmltt«d)  beeame  the  credibility  of  the  faot»  tveorded  in 

«<  itidttbttable  that  their  doctfiiM  is  in  part  borrawed  from  Che  dpenin^of 
^  Btresith  or  Oenesis,  thtitt  whSch  a  more  snhlime  fmssftge  from  the  first 
<<  word  to  the  Ifust  never  fiowt^  or  will  flow  from  vuf  hcmiui  pen^^'  firi  the 
**  begitinin^  Oed  created  the  eatth,  and  the  earth  was  void  and  waste,  and 
**  darkness  was  upon  the  faee  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  Oodino?ed  upon 
<^  the  fiwe  of  the  waten;  and  God  said.  Let  Hght  he,  and  ^igtit  wa».'*^The 
<*  auhliinity  of  this  paasi^is  eonsidembiy  diminished  by  the  I&dlaa  par»- 
**  phntse  with  whieh  Menu,  the  son  of  Brama,  hegfi ns  his  addrtss  to  the  sag^es 
**  who  eonsnlted  him  on  ^  formaition  of  ^e  universe : 
>  ^  This  world  (says  he)  was  all  darkness  undescribable,  nndisting^ishahle^ 
■^  altogether  as  in  profound  sleep,  tin  the  self-existent  irresistible  Qod,  mak« 
**  ing  it  manifest  with  fire  elements  and  other  glorions  forms,  perfectly  dis- 
*'  pelied  the  gloom :  he  desiring^  to  raise  up  yarious  creatures  by  an  emaaatioa 
«  from  his  own  g^lory,  first  created  the  waters  and  impressed  t^em  with  a 
**  power  of  ttotion~-by  that  power  was  produced  a  golden  <e^g^,  bhoBing'  like 
**  a  thousand  suns,  in  which  was  bom  Brarha,  self-existing,  the  great  pa* 
**  rent  of  aR  rational  beings,   l^e  waters  are  caHed  Kara,  since  they  are  the 
**  oiRpiing  of  Kera  or  twara,  and  thence  was  Ndra^ana  named,  because  his 
^  §rst  ajrowt  or  moving  was  upon  Ihem.    That  which  is  the  iOTf Mble  canse 
<<  eternal,  self-existittg  bnt  unperoeived,  becoming  masculhie  from  neuter^  i^ 
^  celebrated  among  ail  creatures  by  the  name  of  Brahma ;  that  God  ftaving 
«*  dwdled  in  the  eg^  ^mmgh  revolting  years,  khnst^  meditatitng  on  himself,' 
^  divided  it  into  two  eqmsl  paiite,  and  froni  these  halves  formed  the  heavens 

*  and  the  earth,  placing  in  the  midst  the  subtle  ether,  the  eight  points  of  the 
**  world,  and  t3ie  permanent  receptacle  of  waters.*' 

^  To  l^ls  curious  descttption  with  wMch  the  Mana5ra  Sastra  begins,  I  can- 

*  not  refrain  (says  Sir  William)  from  subjoining  the  four 'first  verses  of  the 
**  Bhagaoat^  and  which  are  befieved  to  have  been  pronounced  hy  the 

*  Supreme  Being  to  Bndmia.    ThB  fbllowing  version  is  most  scruputou^ly 
"  literal : 

*  Even  I  was  at  first,  not  any  other  thing,  that  whidh  exi^,  mnpercdved, 

*  supreme ;  afterwards  lam  that  which  (s,  and  he  who  must  remain  am  I. 

'  Except  the  first  cause,  whatever  may  appear  and  may  not  appear  in 

*  the  min^f  know  th^t  to  be  to  the  mind,  mdi/d,  (or  delasion)  as  figfht  ito 
'darkness. 

<  As  the  great  elements  are  in  various  beings,  entenng  yet  not  entering^ 

*  (that  is,  pervading,  not  destroying)  thus  am  f  in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 

*  Even  thus  far  may  enquiry  he  made  hy  him  who  seeks  iso  know  "the 

*  priuciple  of  mind  in  union  and  separation^  «;^tcA  nmst  he  every  vJtere, 

*  f*.  wad  -and  obscnre  (says  HKr  VMam)  as  these  ancient  verses-must  appear 
'*  in  a  naked  verbal  translation,  it  wiU  |i«riuip8  be  thought  by  many,  that  the 


M^WkiJkfy  MM  d/^mf  dtagfly  f«it  on  tk  Mtlioriiy  of  Aoir 
k^tfid  HaMoffaaif  wldeli  I  httv*  hen  citdkBVMf ed  Id  ««lftllirii 
^I  tnM  thivefiMre  ihiii  W6rk  will  b*  foutid  c»ei  dkliact  ftnd 
unmatilated  system,  embracing  the  full  extent  of  the  subject  it 
ptofessa^  to  ^6UsS. 

1  wiU  l»w«Ter  eandidly  tfonfesst  the  great  eanse  wiiy  I  hfttie 
mtMmnpuid  tb  eotnply  with  the  suggesliom  of  my  very  rei{)e(?- 

filbte  but  celrtatnly  partial  friends,  is  my  inability  to  do  so.  The 
wsik  disy  pr«S4»ibe  is  on  a  subject  of  great  inkportanee  and 

^  foctiy  or  mythology  of  Gfeeos  and  Italy  afford  no  ooflcaftieai  moM  mwivily 
**  nafp^ficeat;  yet  the  b«a«ty  and  auo^licity  of  the  Moiaio  diotioB  are  asi- 
*<  equalled/* 

I  may  he  permitted  to.add»  that  theaa  verBea  seam  to  hare  been  oompoaad 
by  MHBe  one  aof  uainted  with  the  character  in  which  Jehovah  describes  hin^ 
Mtf  to  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  lam  that  lanh-^Iam  hath  sent  you. 

At  the  close  of  this  most  interesting  dissertation^  Sir  WiUiaia  Jones 
toHuks :  **  I  am  persuaded  that  a  connexion  subsisted  between  the  old  idola* 
"  (rons  nations  of  Eggpt^  Jndia,  Oreeee^  tmd  Itait^  long  brfore  they  etti^ 
"  grated  to  their  re^ectire  settlements,  and  consequently  before  the  birth  of 
*  Moses  ;-^l>ut  the  truth  of  this  proposition  will  in  no  degree  affeet  the  truth 
^  and  sanctify  of  the  Mosaic  history ;  which,  if  confirmation  were  wante^ 
^  it  would  rather  serve  to  confirm. 

^  the  I>ivine  Legate^  educated  by  the  daughter  of  a  kiiq;^  and  in 

**  all  respects  highly  accomplished,  could  net  but  know  the  mythological 

"s|8tem  of  Egypt  I   but  he  might  have  condemned  the  superstitioBs  of 

**  ikisX  people,  and  despised  the  speciiladve  absiirdities   of  their  priests 

*  tboan^  some  of  their  traditions  concerning  the  creation  and  the  flood 

**  were  gioimded  on  truth.    Who  was  bettor  aoquaintod  with  the  mytho- 

**  Ibgf  of  Athens   than  Socrates  ?    who  more  acourately  versed  in  the 

"  l^aUitfiGal  doctrines  than  Paul  ?  who  possessed  dearer  ideas  of  all  ancient 

"  astronomic  systems  than  Newton  ?  in  whom  could  the  Romish  Char<^ 

^  have  had  a  more  formidable  opponent  than  Chillingworth,  whose  de^ 

"  knowledge  of  its  tenets  rendered  him  se  competent  to  dilute  them  ?  in  a 

**  word,  who  more  exactly  knew  the  abominable  rites  and  shocking  idolatries 

"of  Canaan,  than  Moses  himself ?-^yet  the  learning  of  tiiese  great  mea 

"  only  incited  them  to  seek  other  sources  of  truth,  piety,  and  virtue,  than 

**  those  in  which  they  had  long  been  immersed.    There  is  no  shadow  then 

**  of  Ibtmdai^on  for  an  opinion  that  Moses  borrowed  the  first  nine  w  ton 

*  dbapters  oiT  Oenesis  from  the  literature  of  Egypt.    Still  less  can  the  adie 

"  mantine  pillars  of  our  Cluristian  &ith  be  moved  by  the  result  of  any  debates 

^  on  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos  and  l^yptiana^  or  of  any 

**  inqnSries  into  the  Indian  theolqgy."    For  the  remainder  of  this  inteiwstii^ 

artide,  I  refer  to  the  "^^ork  itself. 
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•extent,  and  on  which  the  daily  increani^  knowledge  of  Orien- 
tal literature  and  history,  and  the  extennon  .of  physical  and 
geological  *  discoveries  are  perpetually  throwii^  new  light.   To 

*  On  this  subject,  my  oountryman  and  friend,  the  celebrated  Mb.  Kir- 
wan,  has  distinguished  himself;  vide  his  Essay  on  the  primitive  State  of  the 
Globe,  and  its  subsequent  catastrophe,  in  the  6th  yolnme  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  233;  and  his  three  Essays  in  support  of  it, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  Tol. — Vide  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graydon's  curious 
memoir  on  the  fifth  inclosed  in  stone  in  Mount  Bolca,  vol.  5.  p.  281. 

As  to  the  universaUty  of  the  deluge,  I  believe  there  is  now  no  material 
difference  of  opinion  among  naturalists;  it  is  supported  by  phenomena  which 
carry  with  them  decisive  conviction.    I  will  not  presume  to  say  that  the 
fBrmation  of  the  earthy  from  the  primitive  chaos  to  the  habitable  state,  has 
been  yet  so  clearly  explained  by  geologists,  that  we  can  appeal  to  any  one 
theory  as  decidedly  proved  and  clearly  coincident  with  the  Mosaic  account ; 
but  sure  I  am,  there  is  no  theory  decidedly  proved  and  clearly  contradictoiy 
to  that  account.  The  study  of  mineralogy  (I  do  not  think  it  is  hitherto  enti-' 
tied  to  the  name  of  science)  is  scarcely  yet  more  than  fifty  years  standing  • 
that  of  geology  is  still  more  modem.— Let  us  not  then  rashly  decide  that 
either  the  Neptunian  or  the  Volcanic  theory  is  clearly  proved,  or  that  the 
credit  of  Scripture  depends  upon  the  admission  of  either.    We  certainly  are 
not  yet  competent  to  decide  the  exact  mode  and  order  of  the  divine  opera- 
tions in  which  Almighty  Power  must  have  proceeded  in  creating  and  pre- 
paring this  world  for  the  use  of  man.    Possibly  we  may  never  be  competent 
to  ascertain  it.    A  power  must  then  have  been  exerted  very  difieren^,  at 
least  in  the  mode  and  degree  of  its  operation,  from  that  by  which  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  is  now  conducted,  and  this  last  alone  is  the  subject  of 
our  present  observations.    This  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  progress  of  natural 
history,  and  the  discovery  of  any  laws  of  nature  to  which  it  may  lead,  will 
never  be  found  ultimately  subversive  of  the  truth  of  Revelation:  But  preju- 
dice, presumption,  and  rashness,  may  give  plausibility  and  currency  to  con- 
clusions app&rently  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  shake  the 
faith  of  those  in  whom. such  dispositions  prevail:  against  such  causes  of 
error  I  would  earnestly  warn  my  readers.    Time  was,  when  papal  authority 
declared  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion  was  so  subversive  of  revealed 
religion,  that  the  Jesuits,  who  commented  on  the  Principia  of  Newton,  pre* 
fixed  to  the  3d  Volume  the  following  declaration : 

Newtonus  in  hoc  libro,  Telluris  motao  Hypothesin  assumit,  Autoris  pro- 
positiones  aliter  explicari  non  poterant  nisi  eadem  quoque  facta  Hypothesis 
Hinc  alienam  coacti  sumus  gerere  personam ;  cseterum  latis  a  summis  Ponti- 
ficibns  contra  Telluris  motum  decretis  nos  obsequi  profitemur. 

Let  this  declaration  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  rashness  of  supposing 
:  Scripture  at  war  with  a  philosophic  theory. — The  decrees  of  the  Popes  did 
not  stop  the  motion  of  the  darth,  nor  has  this  overturned  the  Christian  fiiith. 
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frest  such  a  val^t  snperfimHy^  woold  be  nmdwr  creditable 
nor  DsefuL  To  examine  and  discmw  it  irith  aay  moderate  de- 
glee  ef  accuracy,  would  demand  mtieb  researeb,  mndi  labour, 

though  it  may  have  shaken  Papal  infallibility. — Such,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
always  be  the  final  event    '^  Opinionura  commenta  delet  dies  naturo  (et 

Kevelationia}  judicia  confirmat." 
1  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  the  celebrated 

objection  advanced  wiih  such  confidence  by  Mr.  Brydone  and  others,  to  dis- 
frove  ttkt  Mosaic  account  of  the  period  when  the  world  was  formed— which 
allows  not  quite  6,000  years  to  have  yet  elapsed,  while  these  philosophers 
thovght  they  had  found  a  full  proof  that  at  lea^t  14,000  had  ehipsed;  so  that 
these  philosophers  complain,  that  Moses  han^'ii  as  a  dead  M'ei<|fht  upon  thenr, 
and  Uanti  all  their  ze.d  for  inquiry, — Their  proof  is  this  :*  **  The  Canonico 
^  Eeeopero,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  Mount  Etna,  hat 
"  ^soovered  a  stratum  of  lava,  which  flowed  from  that  mountain  (according 
**  to  his  opinion)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  about  two  thou« 
'^  sand  years  ego. — This  stratum'  is  not  yet  covered  with  soil  sufficient  for  the 

*  production  of  either  corn  or  vines. — It  requires  then,  says  the  Canon,  two 
"ftoiiaand  years  at  least  to  convert  the  stratum  of  lava  into  a  fertile  field. 

*  Now  in  Mnkiog^  a  pit  near  Jaci^  in  the  neighbourfaood'of  Etna,  they  have 
^diieovered  evident  marks  of  seven  distinct  lavas,  one  under  the  other,  the 
^mrfaoes  of  which  are  parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  a  thick  bed- 
**  of  rich  earth ;  now  the  eruption  which  formed  the  lowest  of  these  lavas 
^  (if  we  nay  be  allowed^  says  the  Canon,  to  reason  from  .analogy)  flowed 
^  from  the  mountain  at  least  14,000  years  aga 

"tn  answer  to  this,  argument  it  might  be  urged,,  in  die  first  place,  that 

**  the  Onran  h^s  not  established  his  main  fiict,  that  the  lava  iu  question 

*^ is  the  idendoa]  lava  which  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  to  have  flowed 

^  &Wi  Etna  in  the  second   Cartha^enian   war ;    and   in   the  next  place, 

*itaay  be  observed,  that  the  time  necessary  for  converting*  lavas  into 

*  lolile  fields  must  be  very  different,  according  to  the  differeut  consi^iten- 

**  cm  of  the  lavas,,  and  their  different  situations  with  refq>ect  to  eleva- 

"  tioo  and  depression^  or  their  being  exposed  to  winds,  rains,  and  other 

*  circumstances  (as  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  ashes  deposited  over 
**  them  after  they  had  eooled,).  &ci  &c.  just  a&  the  time  in  which  heaps 
"  of  iron  flag  (which  resembles  lava)  are  covered  with  verdure  is  different  at 

*  diflerent  fnmaees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  flag  and.  situation  of  the 
"  furnaoe.     ^nd  something. of  this  kind  is  deducible  from  the  account  of  the 

*  Canon  himself,  since  the  crevices  of  this  famous  stratum  are  really  full  of 
^ri4l  good  soil,  and  have  pretty  laige  trees  growing  upon  them.  But  (says 
"  BUifil  Watson)  if  all  tliis  should  be  thought  not  sufficient  to  remove  the 
**'0i»jei3tion,  I  will  produce  the  Canon  an  a^ialogy  in  opposition  to  hb  analogy, 
**  and  which  is  grounded  on  more  certain  facts  :-^ 

'  Bina  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  iu  the  causes  which  producs 

«  Vide  Wataoo'c  Apology,  in  Letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  Orom  p.  lC9to  171 
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and  miich  time ;  and  I  hxre  no  prospeet  of  leisure  for  anek  a 
Work,  were  I  even  in  other  respecte  competent  to  it. 

In  truth,  these  Lectures  which  I  now  venture  to  submit  to 
the  public,  have  been  composed  with  so  many  interruptions, 
and  amidst  so  many  avocations,  as  have,  I  am  sensible,,  produced 
many  inaccuracies  of  style  which  a  careful  revision  might  have 
enabled  me  to  avoid ;  and  too  often,  I  fear,  have  prevented  me 
from  supporting  my  conclusions  with  as  full  an  induction  of 
facts,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  illustrations  and  authorities,  as 
might  have  been  adduced.  But  I  trust  these  defects  have  not 
extended  to  the  essential  parts  of  the  Work,  and  that  my  gene* 
ral  system  of  reasoning  may  be  approved  by  the  friends  of  vir- 
tue and  piety:  for  that  system  I  bold  myself  strictly  responsible. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  trifle  with  the  eternal  interests  of  hid 
fellow-creatures,  and  produce  unweighed  conjectures  and  crude 
opinions  on  such  a  subject  as  that  of  the  following  Work :  for 
such  presumptuous  temerity,  no  pressure  of  business  can  apolo* 
gize,  and  no  display  of  learning  or  talents  could  atone.   I  would 

''  their  ernpttons,  m  the  nature  of  thehr  lavas,  and  in  l^e  time  necessary  to 
**  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  vegetation ;  or  if  there  he  any  s%ht  difference 
**  in  this  respect,  it  is  prohably  not  greater  than  what  subsists  between  diffe- 
*  rent  lavas  of  the  same  mountain. 

«  This  being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  the  Cancm's  ana- 
**  logy  win  prove  just  nothing  at  all,  if  we  can  produce  an  instance  of  seven 
V  different  lavas  (icitk  interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth)  which  have  flowed 
f  from  Mount  Vesuvius  within  the  space  not  of  14,000,  but  of  somewhat 
'*  less  than  1700  years,  for  then,  according  to  our  analogy,  a  stratum  of  lava 
**  may  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in  about  250  years,  instead  of  requiring 
*«  2,000  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  destroyed  Henrulaneum  and  Pompeir, 
*^  is  rendered  still  more  famous  by  the  death  of  Pliny,  recorded  by  his  nephew 
"  in  his  letter  to  Tacitus:  this  event  happened  a.  d.  79.  But  we  are  informed 
<*  by  unquestionable  authority,*!'  that  the  matter  which  covers  the  ancient 
^  tmon  of  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption  only,  for  there 
"  are  evident  marks  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken  its  course  over 
•*  that  which  lies  immediately  over  the  toum,  and  was  the  cause  of  its  destruc' 
**  tion.    These  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  burnt  matter,  with  veins  of  gooi> 

"  SOIL  BETWEEN  THEM. 

f  **  See  Sir  William  HRTnilton'e  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its  neighbour- 
«  hood,  in  the  FhiloK.  Traiw.  Vol.  til.  p.  7. " 


not  inifaed  liavii  nutieed  A  ^kcttmsiaii^  bo  utiimpartant  to  <fa% 
rewkr  as  my  private  avoeation^  but  ttom  my  aiudoiis  wwh  that 
the  deficiencies  of  (he  advocate  may  act  be  mistaken  on  tUb 
oecarion  for  prooA  of  weakneM  in  the  eaoflie,  which  I  am  ftilly 
perraaded  is  the  eaase  of  tinth  and  hearen;  a  caus^  wUek 
nught  have  been  maintuined  with  more  advantage  even  by  ine^ 
botfor  the  unfavourable  circamstances  to  whi<di  I  allude. 

«  •  k  • 
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But  I  have  said  too  much  of  myself  and  of  my  Work :  I 
cannot  however  commit  it  to  my  readers  without  anxiously 
reminding   them,  that  the  effect  of  every  species  of  religious 
instruetkm,  and  consequently  of  this,  depends  much  more  en 
the  disposition  prevalent  in  the  heart  of  those  to  whom  it  Is 
addressed,  than  on  the  degree  of  information  conveyed  to  their 
understanding.     Purity,  seriousnejss  and  humility  of  mind,  are 
the  only  sure  guides  to  the  eternal  temple  of  religions  truth ; 
the  opposite  qualities  will  ever  lead  to  error  and  impiety.     And 
who  is  there  who  can  avoid  observing  the  want  of  seriousness, 
and  above  all,  of  humility  of  mind,  in  the  oppcments  of  Reve- 
lation?   Whatever  other  characters  they  possess,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,    that  either  seriousness  or  humility,    or  both,   are 
almost  uniformly  wanting ;  and  yet  assuredly  these  are  peculi  - 
u\y  required  on  subjects  affecting  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
hmnan  race,  and  leading  us  to  contemplate  the  nature  and  the 
dispensations  of  the  supreme  and  inc<Mn{Hrehensible  God.     May 
all  who  are  led  to  peruse  these  pages,  be  impressed  with  due 
feelings  of  seriousness  and  humility,  and  guided  by  that  spiritual 
wisdom  without  which  the  ^  things  of  God  appear  to  man 
foolishness  f^  *  may  they  be  disposed  to  study,  to  receive,  and 
to  obey  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father,  "  with  all  their  hearty 

"  You  perceive,  says  the  Bishop,  with  what  ease  a  little  attention  an<i 
"  increaae  of  knowle%e  may  remoTe  a  g^reat  difficulty  f  hut  had  we  beea 
"  able  to  aay  nothing  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  should  not 
**  hare  acted  a  very  rational  part,  in  making  our  ignorance  the  foundation  of 
"  our  infidelity^  or  sufieriog  a  minute  philosopher  to  rob  us  of  our.  religionJ* 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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and  with  all  iheir  toul,  and  with  all  thrir  strength  :*'*  then  will 
they  be  able  to  "  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God;"-}- 
then  will  their  understandings  be  enlarged,  their  faith  confirmed, 
their  salvation  secured :  And  at  the  great  day  of  final  account, 
Biay  it  be  found  that  he  who  thus  warns  and  exhorts  others,  is 
not  ^^  himself  a  cast-away." 

♦  Mark  xii.  30.  f  ^^^  ^ii-  17. 

P.  8.  In  pag;e  x.  T  have  said,  **  that  the  internal  eyidence  of  the  four  last 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  was  a  subject  not  preoccupied  by  any  writer  of 
established  reputation."  The  learned  reader  will  easily  see  that  Warhurtan*s 
celebrated  work  on  the  Diving  LegaHon  of  Moses,  was  not  forgotten  when 
I  made  this  assertion,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  have  increased,  not  superseded 
the  necessity  of  reconsidering  this  subject  with  the  closest  attention.  Vide 
infra,  where  the  system  of  this  eminent  writer  is  reviewed.* 

•  Dr.  Onveth  references  are  made  to  the  4to  edit,  of  1788,  now  perhapa  In  fery  limited  use  ;-^ut 
the  sections  and  other  divisions  of  ibe  work  being  specified,  the  references  will  become  perfectly  facile 
to  the  recently  puUishcd  8vo.  edition. 
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PART  L 

TttE  AUTHENTICITY  AND  TRUTH    OF  THE   HISTORY. 

LECT.  L 

The  Jewish  nation  baa  received  the  Pentateuch,  as  contiuntng  the 
only  authentic  history  of  their  Lawgiver  and  his  institutions,  from 
ike  very  era  \ehen  these  institutions  commenced,  to  the  present 
day^-Arguments  to  prove  the  reception  of  the  Pentateuch, 
from  the  present  day,  hack  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Ba^lonish  Captivity — Arguments  to  prove  the  Pentateuch  was 
iM>t  first  compiled  at  that  era,  or  altered  and  modified  according 
to  carcamstances  then  existing ;  hut  that  it  was  a  previously  ex- 
nlang  and  acknowledged  code — Pentateuch  proved  prior  to  the 
Bepsn^on  of  tlie  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah — Prior  to  the 
esteblishment  of  the  regal  govemmeut  in  Israel — Not  first  com- 
piled by  Samuel — Acknowledged  hy  Joshua.  -  1 

LECT.  11. 

The  anthenticity  and  truth  of  the  four  last  hooks  of  the  Pentateuch 
proved  from  the  subject  and  structure  of  the  history,  so  far  as 
the  facts  are  not  miraculous — Importance  and  peculiar  nature  of 
hi  various  regulations  concerning  property — Publicity  and  im* 
portance  of  the  main  series  of  facts — Marks  of  truth  in  the 
minute  detail  of  these  facts — Simplicity  of  style  and  narrative — 
Selection  and  arrangement  of  facts  and  circumstances,  such  as 
is  natural  if  Moses  were  the  writer,  unaccountable  otherwise — 
Impartiality — Comparison  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  this  respect, 
wiUi  Josepnus.  ..*•-.  22 
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LECT.  III. 
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apparent  contradiction — How  reconciled — As  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  inferior  judges — And  of  tlie  twelve  spies.  -  40 


LECT.  IV. 

The  argument  stated  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  applied  to  the  nar- 
rative of  miraculous  events  in  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pen-* 
tateuch)  in  order  to  shew  that  they  are  related  with  the  same 
marks  of  truth  as  the  common  events — Instanced  in  the  manner 
of  referring  to  the  delivery  of  the  Law  in  Horeb — And  to  the 
pun^hment  inflicted  for  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor — And  to  the 
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tradiction  as  to  the  different  statements  of  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram*— Jts  expla- 
nation— Inference  from  thence.  -  -  -  56 


LECT.  V.^ 

The  copmon  eiwnts  of  the  Jewish  history  incredible,  if  separated 
from  the  miraculous,  but  when  combined  with  them,  fbrm  one 
natural  and  consistent  narrative — ^Ipstanced  in  the  history  of 
Moses  before  he  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews — In  the 
difficulties  attending  that  attempt,  from  the  Jews  and  from  the 
Sgyptians-7-His  conduct  as  leader  of  the  emigration  unaccount- 
able if  unaided  by  supernatural  power — At  the  departure  from 
Egypt— :At  the  Hed  Sea — On  the  return  of  the  twelve  spies 
from  Canaan — In  the  detentipa  of  the  Jews  in  the  witderaess 
forty  years.  -  -  -  *  »  72 
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LECT.  VI. 


Admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateocb,  the  iniracleB  fecorded 
in  the  four  last  books  of  it  are  nnquestiooably  true  and  clearly 
sapemaiaial — ^Leslie's  four  narks  of  certainty — Their  application 

to  the  Mosaic  miracles — First  character,  the  facts,  public Se- 

cood,  clearly  supernatural — Various  instances  of  this — Third 
and  fourth,  recorded  by  public  DMuraments  and  commemorative 
lifiesy  commencing  at  the  time  of  the  facts — loatanced  in  the 
trUie  of  Levi — ^The  three  great  feasts — ^The  entire  Jewish  ritual 

—The  form  of  goiKemmeBt — ^The  distribution  of  property,  &c . 

Reci^takition,  and  Conclusion  of  the  First  Part.     *  -  B5 


PART   11, 


THE  THEOLOGICAL^  MOKAL,  AND  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

JEWISH   LAW. 

LECT.  I. 
THEOLOGY   OF  THE    MOSAIC   LAW. 

Geneial  subject  and  arrangement  of  this  Part-^Origin,  nature  and 
eiscts  of  iddatry— Corruption  of  patriarchal  religion— By  the 
worehip  of  the  heavenly  bodies — The  elements — Deified  men — 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  introduce  the  worship  of  animals  and 
Tegetables,  &c. — Connexion  of  idolatiy  with  magic,  &c.^«Ido* 
hfery  not  to  be  checked  by  ordinary  means— Vices  attending  it — 
Deiiga  of  covenant  with  Abraham  — Jewish  scheme  conducted 
sccerding  to  the  analogy  of  nature — Theology  of  the  Mosaic 
Ltw — ^Declares  the  self-existence  of  God — His  unity — His  mo- 
nl  perfections — His  providence — Such  a  theology  affords  a  " 
Unmg  presumptive  argument  of  a  divine  revelation.         -  l64i 

LECT.  II. 

MORAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  JEWISH  LAW. 

Tbe  Ten  Commandments  due  to  the  Mosaic  Law — Their  extent — 
Their  importance  illustrated  by  the  practices  of  the  heathen 
world — The  Jewish  religion  inculcates  the  two  great  principles^ 
of  lore  to  God,  and  love  to  man — Also  love  to  our  enemies*  as 
fiur  as  was  practicable  under  the  Jewish  economy — It  did  not 
substitute  outward  observances  for  internal  piety — Proved  from 
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tlie  general  principles  of  internal  religion^  whidl  it  establishef 
From  the  conditions  on  whicb  alone  it  prapodei  the  forgivenesa 
of  transgreiaionB— "From  the  connexion  it  points  ont  between 
the  ceiemonies  of  the  ritual  and  internal  religioa-^R«Gapitu- 
lation«  «.  ^  -  -  -  •  130 


LECT.  IIL 

MORAL  PRiNHciPLESy  &c»— -continiied. 

The  penal-  code  of  the  Jewish  Law  coofonnaMe  to  its  moral  sad 
Teligioos  -syBtem — Capital  caimes — Idolatry,  and  the  various 
cniuos  connected  with  it — Strict  prohibition  of  human  sacri* 
fices — ^^Supplementary  sanctions,  presupposing  a  special  Provi* 
dence — ^Jewi^  constitution  a  theocracy — Severity  against  ido* 
latry  justified*— Jewish  Law  prohibits  all  impurity — Yet  not  un- 
naturally auste^'e — Disobedience  to  parents,  how  punished — 
Wisdom  of  the  Mosidc  Law,  respecting  murder  and  manslaughter 
— ^Witb  respect  to  slavery — And  false  witnesses — ^Principie  «f 
retaliation  explained — Equity  of  punishment  for  the  invasion  oi 
property — Mildness  of  laws  towards  slaves-^Form  of  trial-*- 
Consistence  of  the  religious  and  penal  code,  -  ]  4G 

LECT.  IV. 

POLITICAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   THE   JEWISH   LAW, 

Impoptance  of  the  mode  in  which  property  is  distributed  in  a  state 
-^Agrarian  Law  of  Lycurgus^  Sid' — Defects  of  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution in  this  point— rAgrai'ian  Law  among  the  Jews — How 
guarded^ — Promoted  agriculture  and  attachment  to  rural  life — 
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fensive war — Offensive  wars  effectually  discouraged  by  the  Jew- 
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the  Jewish  scheme — Its  great  utility — Jewish  Law  guarded  the 
rights  and  comforts  of  the  very  lowest  classes — Of  the  stranger 
-«— The  poor — The  aged  and  infirm — Rec£4)itu]ation*        -  161 

LECT.  V, 

ORIGINALITY  AND    DESIGN   OF   THE  JEWISH    RITUAL. 

Importance  of  the  question,  Whether  the  Jewish  Ritual  is  opposed 
to  the  system  of  heathen  worship,  or  in  any  degree  borrowed 
from  it  ? — The  latter  improbable,  if  Judaism  is  of  divine  ori- 
ginal— Spencer  8  opinion*— grounded  on  supposed  political  wis- 
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dom'of  ftQcb  a  proceedings— ^Examples  he  adduces — miatakeii  at 
to  these  exaiiiple6-**as  to  reformation  from  Judaism  to  Chriati* 
anhy — and  from  Gentilism  to  ChristiaBky-^ Attempt  to  accom- 
modate Christiaiiity  to  pre-existing  enstomsy  &c« — Its  miscbtefB-— 
Keformation  from  Pbpery  to  Protestantism— Spencer's  opinion 
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than  Moses — Origin  of  circumcision-^Designed  contrast  between 
Jadaism  and  idolatry — Jewi^  Rkual  a  barrier  against  idolatry, 
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idolatry — Instances  of  c<mtrBst — Minuteness  of  Ritual,  bow 
aseCul — and  its  sanctuary,  priests,  kc^ — Ritual  not  burthen- 
some.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  176 
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EEVIEW    OJP    THE    EFFECTS   OF   JUDAISM    AS   PREPAIlATORY  TO 

CHRISTIANITY. 

LECT.  I. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  CANAAN. 

Skct«  I. — The  objection  arising  from  the  treatment  of  the  Ca« 
naanites  considered,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Caiiaanites  them- 
selves— Objection  includes  two  questions — Doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  severity  exercised  against  the  Canaanites — This 
wverity  justified  by  their  mmes — Their  idolatry  not  an  error  of 
judgment  alone — Cruelties  and  pollutions  it  produced — Neces- 
sity of  expelling  them  from  the  land  in  which  the  Jews  were  to 
settle — Their  guilt  incorrigible — The  objection  proved  to  lead  to 
At&eism — Analogy  between  the  general  course  of  Providence, 
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innocent — Connexion  of  this  measure  with  the  entire  scheme  of 
the  divine  economy — Review  of  the  considerations  offered  <m  the 
first  part  of  the  objection.         -  -  -  -  192 

Sect.  II. — ^Second  part  of  the  objection  which  relates  to  the  Jews 
— A  clear  divine  command  changes  the  moral  character  of  the 
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of  iconquerors — Avarice  and  licentiousness  checked  by  die  situ- 
ation in  wUdb  they  were  placed — And  sanguinary  passions — 
Abhoirence  of  idolatry  impressed  upon  them,  but  not  a  spirit 
of  pef8<mal  or  national  hostility— Proved  by  their  conduct  to  the 
Caaaaidtes-^Necessity  of  employing  the  Jews  as  instruments  of 
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tbit  severity— -To  alienate  ibe  two  nations*— To  overturn  the 
grand  support  of  idokitrjr-^To  impress  a  salutary  terror  on  tfao 
•Jews  themselves — To  6up«*8ede  the  necessity  of  a  GoatiRued 
series  of  miracles — Treatment  of  the  Amalekites^^Nature  of 
their  crime — Connexion  of  their  punishment  with  the  geneml 
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not  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Jews— -General  laws  of  war  anMmg 
the  Jews  merciful -^Great  care  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  hwnar 
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CONDUCT  OP  THE  JEWS. 
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effieeUHi«r^lt$  vMird  toidencjr*^ Abused  by  Jeraboam^Even 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  this  Edition,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avail 
myselfy  as  far  as  I  could,  of  the  different  kind  and  candid  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  passed  upon  this  Work.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly gratifjring  to  me  to  find  that  no  criticisms  have  been 
offered,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  alter  my  statement  of 
ftcts,  or  my  reasoning  upon  them,  in  any  material  particular. 

I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  add  Three  Lectures ;  one  on 
the  Originality  and  Design  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  which  appeared 
necessary  to  complete  the  series  of  reasonings  there  adduced  to 
confirm  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  religion ; — ^and  the 
other  two  on  the  Accomplishment  of  Prophecy  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  the  expectations  which  the  same  prophe- 
cies appear  to  justify  as  to  the  future  Conversion  and  Restora- 
tion of  this  chosen  People,  and  on  the  Circumstances  of  the 
World,  at  the  period  when  these  Lectures  were  written,  which 
seemed  preparatory  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  Expectations 
— ^a  speculation  into  which  the  existence  of  those  circumstances, 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  I  had  treated, 
almost  irresistibly  led  me,  but  in  which,  I  trust,  it  will  not  be 
found  I  have  unreasonably  or  presumptuously  indulged. 
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TRUTH  OF  THE  HISTORY,  BOTH  OF  COMMON  AND 
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LECTURE  L 


THe  Jewi^  Nation  has  rtceived  the  Peniateueh  as  containing  the  only 

auihentie  History  of  their  Lawgiver  and  his  Institutions,  from  the  very 

JEra  u^en  these  Listitutions  commenced  to  the  present  day — Arguments  to 

prove  the  reception  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  present  day,  back  to  the 

reXismcfthe  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity — Arguments  to  prove  that 

^Pentateuch  was  not  first  compiled  at  that  JEra,  or  cdtered  and  modified 

acemUng  to  circamstances  then  existing;  but  that  it  loas  a  previously  exist* 

%  and  acknowledged  Code — Pentateuch  proved  prior  to  the  separcUion  of 

tk/tUngdoms  of  Israel  andJudah — Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Regal 

Gnmtment  in  Israel—Not  first  compiled  by  Samuel — Acknowledged  by 

Jodma, 


DEUTERONOMY,   XXxi.    9,    10,    IL 

"  And  Moses  wrote  this  Law,  and  delivcAred  it  to  the  Frieits  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  Ark  of 
« the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  Elders  of  Isiael :  and  Moses  commanded  them,  saying, 
"  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years.  In  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  Feast  of  T»- 
«  bcrnades,  when  aU  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall 
'*  choose ;  thou  sbalt  read  this  Law  before  all  Israel*  in  theit  hearing.** 

Such  is  the  charge  which  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  is  related  to 
kve  delivered  to  his  natioiij  while  they  were  yet  collected  in  one 
body  under  his  command,  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of  their  in- 
heritance; solemnly  publkhing  the  volume  of  his  law,  and  incul- 
cating its  constent  preservation  and  periodical  public  recitation 
as  a  sacred  duty,  to  which  the  priests  and  rulers  ofLthe  people 
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were  bound  most  religiously  to  attend.  It  shall  he  the  object  of 
this  lecture  to  examine,  how  for  it  can  be  ^oved,  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch which  our  Bible  contains,  is  in  M  material  points  the 
same  as  the  book  of  the  Law  thus  uninterruptedly  received  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  having  been  written  and  published  by  their 
Lawgiver  at  the  period  of  their  first  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan;  a  point  of  the  highest  importance,  to  estabHslh  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  this  portion  of  the  Scripture  history 
contains,  and  the  divine  original,  of  that  Law  which  it  promul- 
gates. 

That  the  Jews  have  acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  present  time  back  to  the  aera  of  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  a  period  of  more  than 
2,300  years,  admits  not  a  possibility  of  doubt.  The  five  books 
of  Moses  have  been  during  that  period  constantly  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  sacred  volume,  and  divided  into  fixed  por- 
tions, one  of  which  was  read  and  explained  in  their  synagogues, 
not  only  every  Sabbath  with  the  other  Scriptures,  but  in  many 
places  twice  a  week,  and  not  unfrequently  every  evening  when 
they  alone  were  read:  they  have  be^  received  as  divinely  in- 
spired by  every  Jewish  sect,  even  by  the  Sadducees,  who  ques- 
tioned the  divinity  of  the  remaining  works  .of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  truth  the  veneration  of  the  Jews  for  their  Scriptures,  and 
above  aH  for  the  Pentateuch,  seems  to  have  risen  almost  to  a 
superstitious  reverence.*  Extracts  from  the  Mosaic  Law  were 
virritten  on  pieces  of  parchment,  and  placed  on  the  borders  of 
their  garments,  or  round  their  wrists  and  foreheads ;  nay,  they 
at  a  later  period  counted  with  the  minutest  exactness  not  only 
the  chapters  and  paragraphs,  but  the  words  and  letters,  which 
each  book  of  their  Scripture  contains :  Thus  also  the  translation, 
first  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  afterwards  of  the  remaining  works 
of  the  Old  Testament,  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  disseminated  this  sacred  volume  over  a  great  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  in  the  language  most  universally  under- 
stood, and  rendered  it  atceessible  to  the  learned  and  inquisitive 
in  every  country ;  so  as  to  preclude  all  su^cion  that  it  could 

"*  Compare  Beat.  xzii.  18.  and  Numbers,  xy.  38  and  39,  with  Matt  xznu 
6,  They  are  in  use  at  this  da^.  Vid.  Picart's  Ceremonies  Religieuses,  for 
the  forms  and  modes  in  which  they  are  written  and  worn :  VoL  I.  p.  5. 
Part  I.  ch.  xL  2. 
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be  materially  altered  by  either  Jevrfi  or  Chyigtiaiy,  to  support 
thrir  respective  ojMiiions  as  to  the  person  and  character  of  the 
Messiah;  the  substance  of  the  text  being. by  this  translation 
fixed  and  authenticated  at  least  270  years  before  the  appearance 
of  our  Lord. 

But  how.  far  have  we  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  Pentateuch 
ivas  not  first  compiled  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  from  tlie 
iodistiiiGt  traditions  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which, 
in  an  absence  of  seventy  years  from  their  country,  may  perhaps 
have  lost  all  clear  records  of  former  events  ?    In  answer  to  this 
suspicion  I  observe,  that  it  is  not  supported  by  any  semblance 
of  probability,  because  the  period  of  seventy  years  was  not  long 
enough  to  lose  all  clear  public  records  of  former  events :  nine- 
teen years  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  elapsed 
before   the  burning  of  the  Temple,  and  the  carrying   away 
the  last  €^  the  people ;  it  is  therefore  perfectly  credible  that 
many  individuals  then  alive  may  have  survived  the  close'  of 
tlie  Captivity,   and  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of    the  second 
Temple;  and  of  this  really  having  taken  place  we  have  direct 
testimony.     **  Many,'*  says  Ezra,  *    "  of  the  Priests  and  Le*- 
''  vites,  and  chief  of  the  Fathers,  who   were    ancient   men, 
*^  that  had  seen  the  first  house ;  when  the  foundation  of  this 
**  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  widi  a  loud  voice :" 
Doubtless  from  the  melancholy  contrast  Wtween  the  magnifi* 
oencc  of  the  old  Temple,  and  the  infancy  and  poverty  of 
the  new. 

Sffl  further :  Not  only  the  individuals  who  remained  could  com* 
pare  the  circumstances  which  had  esdsted  before  the  Captivity, 
and  thus  could  not  be  deceived  by  so  gross  an  imposition  as  any 
attempt  to  fabricate,  as  the  public  code  of  the  national  religion 
and  government,  a  new  compilation  never  before  heard  of;  but  we 
know  that  writings  of  far  less  importance  were  preserved;  for  ex- 
ample, no  priests  were  admitted  to  resume  their  offices,  who  could 
not  trace  back  their  genealogy  to  Aaron  and  the  heads  of  the  Le- 
rites  contemporary  with  Moses :  In  the  book  of  Ezi*a  who  presided 
over  the  Jews  after  their  restoration  from  the  Babylonish  Capti- 
vity, the  particular  families  are  specified,  '^  who  sought  their 
"  r^^r  among  those  that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy,  f  but 
"  they  wpre  not  found,  therefore  were  they,  as  polluted,  put 

*  Ezra,  iii.  12,  and  Nehem.  vii.  64.  f  Ezra,  ii.  62. 
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<<  from  the  t  priesthood."— rNor  was  this  exactness  in  tracings 
genealogies  confined  to  the  Priests;  we  are  told  of  others,* 
who  "  could  not  show  their  father's  house  and  their  seed,  whe- 
ther they  were  of  Israel."    And  the  reason  of  this  exactness 
is  plain  from  this ;  that  such  of  the  Jews  as  believed  their  pro- 
phets, expected  a  return  into  their  native  land  after  a  period  of 
seventy  years,  and  preserved  their  genealogies,  f  as  the  titles  on 
which  they  might  resume  their  properties,  with  the  same  care 
which  they  had  always  employed  from  the  very  first  commence- 
ment of  the  state.     Thus  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  for  the  express  . 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  Jews  the  expectation  of  their 
deliverance,  is  represented  as  ^'  purchasing  a  field  according  to 
^<  the  right  of  redemption,  subscribing  the  evidence,  and  sea}- 
**  ing  it'  before  witnesses,  and  giving  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe," 
and  charging  him  before  all  that  were  present,  saying,  ^^  Thus 
**  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  j:  Take  these  eri- 
<^  dences,   this  evidence  of  the  purchase,   both  that  which  is 
*^  sealed  and  that  which  is  open,  and  pHt  them  in  an  earthen 
<^  vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many  days ;  for  thus  saidi  the 
^'  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  houses  and  fields  and  vine- 
<^  yards  shall  be  possessed  again  in  this  land."     Now  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  whole  nation  should  lose  all  public  records  of  their 
public  Law,  when  they  preserved  public  records  of  the  descent 
of  private  families  ?    Is  it  possible  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
priests  and  their  distinct  offices  should  be  preserved,  while  the 
Law  that  described  these  offices,  and  assigned  them  to  difibrent 
families,  was  forgotten  ?  Is  it  probable  that  the  §  identical  vessels 
and  furniture  of  the  Temple  which  had  been  carried  away  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Captivity,  should  be  restored  as  they  are  re- 
corded to  have  been,  and  that  no  one  copy  of  whatever  code 
existed  to  regulate  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  whole  nation,  as 
well  as  the  Temple  worship,  should  be  preserved  ? 

The  only  thing  which  gives  the  least  plausibility  to  this  sus- 
picion is,  that  we  are  told  that  the  Jews  had  during  the  Captivity 

*  Ezra,  ii.  59  and  60. 

+  To  show  the  constant  accuracy  of  the  Jews  in  preservinif  their  genea- 
'lo^es,  and  the  necessity  of  their  doing  so,  yid.  Numb.  i.  compared  with    | 
ch.  xx^iii.  54.  and  Josh.  xiv.    Vid.  also  1  Chronicles,  the  nine  first  chapters,    I 
particularly  ch.  v.  7  and  17,  and  ch.  ix.  1  and  22. 

±  Vide  Jeremiah,  xxxiL  H.    Vide  the  entire  chapter,  from  ver.  6  to  the 
end. 

§  Ezra,  vi.  5. 
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(as  these  objectors  say)  lp6t  their  language ;  hence  it  is  rashly 
inferred,  that  they  also  lost  all  records  in  the  language.  Now 
the  real  fact  is  this,  that  the  original  language  of  the  Jews  had 
indeed  degenerated  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  by  the 
corruption  of  foreign  dialects;  but  the  learned  part  of  the 
nation  still  perfectly  understood  it,  and  were  able  to  interpret 
it  with  ease ;  and  the  records  contained  in  it  *  lost  nothing  of 
their  clearness  or  their  use.  Further,  this  very  circumstance 
supplies  no  weak  presumptive  argument,  that  as  the  Pentateuch 
which  now  exists  is  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  it  was  composed 
before  the  Captivity. 

This  probable  conclusion  acquires  almost  resistless  force, 
when  we  consider  the  direct  testimony,  first  of  the  Jews,  and 
next  of  the  Samaritans.  The  tenor  of  their  history  after  the 
Captivity  r^resents  the  Jews,  not  as  r^ulating  their  religion 
and  policy  by  any  new  Law,  but  as  reviving  the  observance  of 
die  old  Law  given  by  Moses,  interpreting  it  with  humble  vene- 
nUion,  and  submitting  to  it  with  the  most  prompt  obedience. 

Ezra  is  distinguished  as  tlie  scribe,  because  he  was  a  ready 

scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had 

given ;  and  very  many  others  also  are  mentioned,  '^  who  caused 

the  people  to  understand  llie  Law."    The  manner  in  which,  by 

the  assistance  of  those  learned  interpreters,  it  was  read  and 

explained  to  the  people,  is  so  decisive  of  the  present  point  as  ta 

deserve  our  whole  attention.     We  are  told  that  f  ^^  all  the  people 

'^were  gathered  together  as  one  man;  and  they  spake  unto 

>^  Ezra  the  Scribe,  to  bring  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 

"  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel ;  and  Ezra  brought 

^^  the  Law  before  the  congregation  both  of  men  and  women, 

^^  and  all  that  could  hear  with  understandjbag,  upon  the  first 

^^  day  of  the  seventh  month^^-and  he  read  therein  from  the 

'^  morning  until  the  mid-dayj  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people 

^^  were  attentive  unto  the  book  of  the  Law. — And  all  the  people 

'^  went  their  way,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  make  great  mirth, 

^  because  they  had  understood  the  words  which  were  declared 

*'unto  them;  and  on  the  second  day  were  gathered  together 

'^  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  all  the  people,   the  Priests,  and 

^'  the  Levites,  to  Ezra  the  scribe,  to  understand  the  words  of 

*  Vid.  Ezra,  passim;  particularly  ch.  ii.  2.  vi.  18. 
t  Vid.  Nehemiah^  the  entire  chaptera,  tiii,  ix.  and  z. 
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^^  the  Law ;  and  they  found  written  in  the  Law  which  the  Lord 
^*  had  commanded  to  Moses^  that  the  children  of  Israel  should 
^^  dwell  in  booths,  in  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month ;  and  all 
*^  the  congregation  of  them  that  were  come  again  out  of  the 
*^  Captivity  made  booths,  and  sat  under  the  booths ; '  for  since 
*^  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  unto  that  day,  had  not 
**  the  children  of  Israel  done  so,  and  there  was  very   great 
<^  gladness.     Also  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  unto  the  last 
<<  day,  he  read  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God ;  and  they  kept  the 
*<  feast  seven  days,  and  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  soIenAi  assembly 
"  according  to  the  manner  which  the  Law  prescribed."     Un* 
doubtedly  it  is  probable  that  Ezra  prepared  for  use  new  copies 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  a  sufficient  number  might  be  ready  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  people.     In  doing  this  he  may  have 
inserted  some  notes,  to  explain  or  complete  passages  obscure  or 
defective.    But  what  symptoms  are  there  in  this  history  of  a 
new  compilation,  a  code  of  doubtful  authority,  a  collection  of 
uncertain  traditions?    How  idle  is  it  to  talk  of  these  things, 
when  the  ftct  is  so  plainly  the  reverse.    ' 

We  have  yet  a  stronger  proof  that  the  Law  thus  offered  to  the 
people  was  not  a  -selection  and  revival  of  such  former  laws 
alone,  as  suited  their  present  temper  and  situation ;  such  laws 
as  were  agreeable  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  might  be  supposed  to  obtain  general  subnussion  with- 
out any  minute  inquiry  into  their  authority.  No,  the  case  was 
otherwise ;  the  code  thus  received  enjoined  in  some  instances 
sacrifices  the  most  severe  and  distressing  to  individuals,  sacri* 
fices  which  no  politic  governor  would  have  ventured  to  propose, 
and  which  no  people  would  have  submitted  to,  if  any  doubt 
could  have  been  raised  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Law  requiring 
them.  For,  as  the  Scribes  read  thfe  book  of  Moses  "in  the 
"  audience  of  the  people,  therein  was  found  written,  *  that 
<*  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the 
**  congregation  of  the  Lord  for  ever ;  now  it  came  to  pass,  that 
"  when  they  had  heard  the  law,  that  they  separated  from  Israel 
**  all  the  mix^  multitude."  Even  this  must  have  created 
great  discontent,  and  excited  much  opposition,  if  the  authority 
of  the  law  requiring  it  had  not  been  clear  and  unquestioned. 
But  there  was  yet  a  more  trying  proof  of  obedience  required, 

*  Nehemiali,  xiii.  1  and  3. 
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The-MbsaJc  bode  ciWfmanded  that  Jewg.  JiouM  ,not  inieytnarry 
wkh  9axy  of  the  ^eaghbouring  idolaU;^^  ^uutions.  Qn  the  ^ia^ 
stAntioa  of  ijm  .etnte  ;i^id  the  idiiperaMm  of  the  peojde  at  the 
Cefla^tyj:  this  Uw  was.  violated  in  juiqieroiis  instanpes ;.  oa  the 
resBeorabUfig  of  the  pec^le,  the.vii^laticm  .^ras  too.^]aring  to 
tteafe-  the  Bolioe  of  the  swlous  snjifiQrtera  of  the  divine  code. 
The  Ustory  of  Bnrn  describes  in  .thc(  strongest  eoloors  the  feel- 
iigs  ci  grief  .and  alarm  which  this  dwovery  expited,  the  ^ywt 
sambers  who  were  invcdved  in  this  guilt,,  and  (he  high  rank 
and  aatiMHrity  o£  mmj  of  the  offenders.*  **  The  princes,'*  says 
Exra,  ^came  to  |ne  paying)  The. people  of  Israe!,  and,  the 
'^  Priests  and  tfao  Levitesy  have  not  sepanited  Uusmiadives  from 
^  ibe  p^o^  e{  the  lands,  doing  according  to  their  abominations; 
<^  for  tbey  have  taken  of  their  daiigbters  for  themseiyes  and  for 
<<  their  sons,  so  th|it  the  Jboly  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with 
^  the  people  of  those  lands ;  yem  ^  hands  of  the  priAC^  <ind 
<<  rulers  have  been  chirf  in  this  tt^BfemJ* 

*^  When  Ezra,'*  says  the  history,  *^  had  prftyed,  and  when  he 

^  had  eonfessed,  weeping  and  casting  himself  down  before  the 

<^  bouse  of  God,  ther^e  assembled  unto  him  out  of  Israel,  a  yery 

^^gneat'  eongregation  of  men  and  women,  and  children;  and 

^^  the  peojde  wept  very  sore^  and  Shechaniah  on  the  part  of  the 

^'  chiefs  of  the  people,  answered  and  saiid  unto  Ezra,  We  have 

*^  tra^pa^Qsed  against  our  God,  and  have  taken  strange  wives  of 

^(  the  people  <^  the  land,  yet  now  there  is  hope  in  Israel  con- 

^^ corning  this  thing;  now  therefore  let  us  make  a  covenant 

^  with  our  Grod,  to  put  .aw at  all  the  strange  wives,  and 

^^svca.  AS  A&£  BORN  OF.  THEM,  acoordiDg  to  the  counsel  of 

^  mj  lord,  and  of  those  'that  tremble  at  the  commandment  of 

^  our  Ood,  and  let  it  be  done  according  to  the  Law.    Then  arose 

^^  Ezra,  and  made  the  chief  priests,  the  Scribes,  and  all  Israel, 

'^  to  swear  that  they  should  do  according  to  this  word :  and  they 

^  sware."    J^3ld  proclamation  was  made  unto  all  the  children 

of  the  Captivity  to.  enforce  this  law.     The  greatness  of  the 

sacrifice  may  be  estimated  by  the  severity  of  the  penalty  under 

vUch  it  was  enjoined :     *^  Whosoever  would  not  come  within 

^'  three  days,  to  comply  with  this  law,  all  his  substancQ  was  to 

'*  be  forfeited,  and  himself  separated  from  the  congregation." 

And  the  offenders  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  certain  of 

*  Ezra,  the  entire  chapters  ix  and  x. 
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the  elders  and  judges  were  appointed  to  examine  the  matter, 
and  so  many  did  the  ei^uiry  exti^d  to,  that  it  held  for  three 
entire  months';  and  among  the/oflbnders  we  find  many  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites:  it  was  not  therefore  a  contrivance  of  theirs 
to  strengthen  their  influence.  In  a  word,  I  rely  on  this  fact 
as  a  fall  proof,  that  the  code  the  Jews  received  i^r  the  Captivity 
was  in  all  respects  the  very  same  they  had  been  subject  to 
before  it;  not  th€(^  newly  compiled,  not  then  artfully  modified, 
but  brought  forward  e:i£actly  as  they  found  it,  in  the  known 
records  of  the  nation^  and  submitted  to  with  scrupaloos  reve- 
^nce,  as  of  undoubted  and  divine  authority. 

Strong  as  this  proof  is,  we  have  another  which  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  even  stronger;  the  Samaritans,  *  we  know,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  became  the  most  bitter  eiieinies  of  the 
Jews;  this  animosity  was  greatly  enflamed  at  the  dose  of  the 
Captivity,,  because  the  Jews  would  not  permit  them  to  join  in 
building  the  Temple.     For  they  proposed  to  tile  chief  of  the 
fathers ;  "  Let  us  build  with  you,  for  we  seek  your  Grod,  as  you 
^'  do,  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him,  since  the  days  of  Esarhad- 
"  dofl,  king  of  Assyria,  who  brought  us  up  hither."     But  their 
proposal  was  rejected  with  contempt.     These  Samaritans  must 
then  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
from  a  code  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity. 
According  to  the  history,f  which  relates,  «  a  priest  from  amongst 
"  the  captive  Jews  was  sent  to  teach  the  colony  planted  by  the 
*<  king  of  Assyria  in  Samaria,  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the 
'«<  land,  and  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how 
«  they  should  fear  the  Lord,"  undoubtedly  by  instructing  them 
in  the  Mosaic  Law.     They  would  never  have  received  as  the 
Tule  of  their  religion  a  new  compilation,  formed  by  their  ene- 
mies at  the  very  moment  when  they  rejected  their  alliance,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  them  as  partakers  of  their  religion,  or 
admit  them  to  worship  at  their  Temple.     And  what  is  the  code 
which  the  Samaritans  acknowledged?    The  Pentateuch,  and  no- 
thing but  the  Pentateuch.  This  they  preserved,  written  indeed  in 
a  different  character  from  that  which  the  Jews  use ;  they  have 
in  some  few  places  altered  it,  to  support  the  claim  of  their  Tem- 
ple to  a  precedence  and  a  sacrednegs  above  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 

*  2  Kings,  xvii.  from  ver.  24  to  the  end  j  and  Ezra,  iv.:  Nehcm,  iv.  &  vi. 
f  g  Kings,  xvu.  87,  28. 
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;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  precisely  the  same  wiA  the 
Peotateuch  which  is  preserved  hy  the  Jews  with  the  same  scru- 
pulous reverence^  as  of  unquestioned  divine  authority.  Does 
it  then  admit  a  doubt»  that  the  code  thus  received  by  these  two 
hostile  nations,  had  been  acknowledged  by  both  as  of  divine 
aathority  before  that  hostility  took  place?  I  conclude  that  the 
f  mtateuch  was  the  known  sacred  Law  of  the  Jews  before  the 
Bahylomsh  Captivity  commenced,  about  580  years  before  our 
Sariour's  birth. 

Furthw :  An  ai^ument  of  a  similar  nature  brings  us  through 
a  period  of  377  years,  and  establishes  the  authvrity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, from  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  back  to  its  separation  from  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  under  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Solomon. 
From  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  became  the  decided  politi- 
cal interest  of  their  monarchs,  to  alienate  them  as  far  as  possible 
iiom  the  religion  and  the  Temple  of  the  monarch  of  Jerusalenu 
The  very  first  king>of  Israel  discerned  this  interest,  and  prose- 
rated  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  without  the  least  scruple  as 
to  the  religious  or  inoral  consequences  of  the  means  which  he 
<ietennined  to  adopt ;  for  '^  Jeroboam*  said  in  his  heart.  Now 
"  shall  thp  kingdom  return  to  the  house  of  David,  if  this  people 
^'go  op  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem ; 
^  then  shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  Lord) 
^evea  unto  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  kill  me, 
^  and  go  again  U>  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah.  Whereupon  the  king 
^%k  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said  unto  the 
^^  people:  It  is  too  much  £6r  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  behold  thy 
"  Gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
^^  And  hs'made  an  house  of  high  places,  and  made  priests  of  the 
"West  of  the  people,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi: 
"  and  he  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,  like  unto  the 
''feast  which  is  in  Judah ;  and  he  placed  in  Bethel  the  priests 
''which  he  had  made."    Such  was  the  design  of  the  first  king 
^  Israel ;  a  design  almost  uniformly  adhered  to  by  all  his  suc- 
^'^^rs.    Now,  to  the  full  and  secure  completion  of  this  design, 
^e  Pentateuch  interposed  the  great  obstacle.     It  allows  no  such 
^paratioD  of  the  tribes;  it  supposes  them  all  united  in  one 
^confederate  body,  governed  by  the  same  common  counsel^  re* 

*  1  Kings,  xii.  '^6. 
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cogtiwng  one  High  Priest,  by  whom  tiiey  were  to  consult  the 
oracle;  and  commaiids  all  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  to 
repair  three  times  a  year  to  their  common  Temple,  to  join  in  a 
€ommon  form  of  worship,  in  adoration  of  their  caran^on  God. 
This  system  was  therefore  entirely  on&vourable  to  the  views  of 
the  kings  of  Israel.     If,  then,  its  tiuthority  had  sot  been  ac- 
knowledged before  die  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  would 
these  monarchs,   so  watchAil  and  so  peptic  in  guarding  tbor 
separate  sway,  have  permitted  it  to  be  introduced  and  receired, 
to  be  fabricated  and  imposed  upon  the  w4iole  Jewish  race,  and 
published  bef<M:e  the  face  of  that  part  of  it  which  they  governed, 
as  the  system  which  both  nations,  when  united^  had  acknow- 
ledged as  of  divine  authority  ?    Would  ihey,  I  say,  have  per- 
mitted all  this,  without  making  one  effort  to  detect  arad  expose 
an  imposition  so  flagrant  in  itself,  and  so  injurious  to  them  ? 
Nay,  more^  would  they,  in  the  very  act  of  forming  a  new  system 
of  worship,  while  they  indulged  the  gross  tdeas  and  idolatrous 
prcqiensities  of  their  people,  by  rcpresentii^  the  true  God  under 
idolatrous  symbols;  would  they,  at  that  very  moment,  have 
imitated  the  rites,  and  fasts,  and  sacrifices,  of  that  very  code, 
whose  influence  they  wished  to  undermine ;  ^  ordaining  a  feast 
^^  in  the  eighth  month  like  unto  the  feast  which  is  in  Judah?"  * 
Assuredly  not,  except  diat  code  had  been  jH'eviously  and  univer- 
sally admitted  as  of  divine  ori^nal,  which  they  knew  their 
subjects  had  been  long  habituated  to  reverence  and  obey.    I 
conclude 'from  hence,   that  the  authority  of  the  P^itateucb 
was  acknowledged  antecedent  to  the  separation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  and  Judah,  above  970  yeftrs  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  support  which  the 
Pentateuch  gives  to  the  claims  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  renders 
it  probable  that  it  may  have  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  their  views :  and  that  perhaps  its  authority  was  re- 
jected by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  their  subjects,  though  the 
history  of  their  opposition  is  now  lost ;  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
having  long  survived  that  of  Israel,  and  reunited  all  the  Hebrews 
under  one  common  government,  and  having  perhaps  taken  care 
to  obliterate  all  records  that  could  justify  the  past  or  lead  to  a 
future  separation.    To  this  I  answer,  that  the  Samaritans,  who, 

*  1  Kings,  xii.  3Z 
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thoQgli  hostMe  to  the  Jews,  ackiiowledgied  ike  Penlalieucliy  guc- 
ceeded  to  the  ten  tribes  in  the  possesMon  of  tbeir  ocmntfy ;  thai 
they  were  intermii^led  with  thdr  posterity ;  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  such  a  cireumsta&ce  conld  have  taken  place,  as  that  llie 
original  Samaritans  iftould  have  rejected  the  Law  which  the  Jews 
recdved,  and  for  a  series  of  2S0  years  should  have  combated 
Its  authority ;  and  that  immediately  after,  dieir  fiueoeasors  should 
hve  received  this  Law,  and  this  only,  as  of  divine  original, 
without  preserving  the  least  trace  of  its  ever  having  been  dis- 
pated;  though  an  hostMity  as  strong  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  re8t«»red  Jews,  as  had  before  the  Captivity  divided  the  sepa- 
rate kingdoms. 

Two  particular  examples,  deserving  peculiar  attention,  occur  in 
the  Jewish  history,  of  the  public  and  solemn  homage  paid  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  Mosoic  Law  as  promulgated  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  consequence  affording  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  llie  Pentateuch  itsdf :  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiafa, 
whiie  tJte  separatektngdoms  of  Judahand  Israelstill  subsisted;  and 
the  other  in  tiie  reign  of  his  greal;  grandson  Jooah,  subsequent  to 
the  Captivity  of  Israel.  In  the  former  we  see  the  pious  monarch 
of  Judafi,  *  assembling  the  Priests  and  Leyites  and  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  to  deplore  with  him  the  trespasses  of  their  fathers 
against  the  divine  Law,  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  those 
ehastisements  which  according  to  the  prophetic  warnings  of  that 
law  had  been  inflicted  upon  them,  to  open  the  house  of  God 
vUkkhn  father  had  impiously  shut,  and  restore  the  true  wor- 

dbiplherein  according  to  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  with  the  minutest 
par&olars  of  which  he  complied,  in  the  sin-ofl^ngs  and  the 
peace-offerings  which  in  conjunction  with  his  people  he  offered, 
for  the  kingdom  and  the  sanctuary  and  the  people,  to  make 
atonement  to  God  for  them,  and  for  all  Israel ;  restoring  the 
serrice  of  God  as  it  had  be^oi  performed  in  the  purest  times. 
**  And  Hezekiah"  (says  the  sailed  narrativef )  "  rejoiced,  and 
^  all  the  people,  that  Crod  had  prepared  thepeofde:  for  the  thing 
^  was  done  suddenly :"  immediately  on  the  king's  accession  to 
the  throne,  on  the  first  declaration  of  his  pious  resolution.  How 
clear  a  proof  does  this  exhibit  of  the  previous  existence  and 
clearly  acknowledged  authority  of  those  laws  which  the  Penta- 
teuch contains. 

*  2  Kings,  xviii.    2  Chron.  xxix.  &  xxx.  f  lb.  xxix.  36. 
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.    But' a  yet  more  remarkable  part  of  tMs  transaction  still 
remains :  At  this  time  Hoshea  was  king  of  Israel,  and  so  far 
disposed  to  countenance  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod,  that  he 
appears  to  have  made  no  opposition  to  the  pious  zeal  of  Heze- 
kiah;  who  with  the  concurrency  of  the  ^nrhole  congr^ation  which 
he  had  assembled,  sent  out  letters  and  made  a  proclamation,  not 
only  to  his  own  people  of  Judab,*,  **  but  to  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
^  nasseh  and  all  Israel,  from  Beersheba  even  unto  Dan,  .that 
<<  they  should  come  to  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  to 
<<  keep,  the  Passover  unto  the  Lord.  God  df  Israel;  saying,  f  Ye 
<'  children  of  Israel,  turn  again  to  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham, 
*<  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  he  will  return  to  the  remnant  of  you  who 
<^  are  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Assyiia;*  and  be 
^<  not  ye  like  your  fathers  and  your  brethren,  which  trespassed 
<^  against  the  Lord  God  of  thdr  fathers,  who  therefore  gave 
<<  them,  up  to  desolation  as  ye  see.    Now  be  ye  not  stiff-necked 
<^  as  your  lathers  were,  but  yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord,  and 
*<  enter  into  his  sanctuary  which  he  hath  sanctified  for  ever, 
<^  and  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  that  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath 
<^  may  turn  away  from  yoq.     So  the  posts  passed  from  city  to 
<^  city  through  the  country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  even 
«  unto  Zebulun," 

Now,  can  we  conceive  that  such  an  attempt  as  this  could 
have  been  made,  if  the  Pentateuch  containing  the  Mosaic  Code 
had  not  been  as  certainly  recognized  through  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah?  The  success  was  exactly 
such  as  we  might  reasonably  es^pect  if  it  were  so  acknowledged; 
for,  though  many  of  the  ten  tribes  laughed  to  scorn  and  mocked 
the  messengers  of  Hezekiah,  who  invited  them  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  Passover,  from  the  impious  contempt  which  through  long 
disuse  they  had  conceived  for  it;  ^^  Nevertheless,"  says  the  sacred 
narrative,]:  ^^  divei*s  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and  of  Zebulun 
<^  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem ;  and  there  as- 
<'  sembled  at  Jerusalem  much  people  to  keep  the  feast  of 
^^  unleavened  bread  in  the  second  month,  a  very  great  con* 
'^  gregation ;  and  they  killed  the  Passover,  and  the  Priests 
'^  and  Levites  stood  in  their ,  places  after  their  manner,  ac^ 
"  cording  to  the-  Law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God.  So  there 
^^  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem;  for  since  the.  time  of  Solomon 

*  2  Chron.  xsx,  1.        f  lU.  xxx,  6.  &Ci        t  lb.  sxx.  U 
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^<  the  Son  of  David  king  of  Israel^  there  was  not  the  like  at 
'<  JerofialeiD ;  *  and  when  all  this  was  finished,  all  Israel  that 
'^  were  present  went  out  to  the  cities  of  Judab,  and  brake  the 
'<  images  in  pieces,  and  cut  down  the  gvoves,  and  threw  down 
^'  the  high  places  and  the  altars  out  of  all  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  in 
^  Ephraim  alsottnd  Manassefa,  until  they  had  utterly  destroyed 
"  them  all."  Can  any  clearer  proof  than  this  be  desired,  of  the 
eonstant  and  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Pentateuch  throughout  the  entire  nation  of  the  Jews^ 
notwithstanding  the  idolatries  and  corruptions  which  so  often 
]^vented  its  receiving  such  obedience  as  that  acknowledgment 
ought  to  have  produced  ? 

Not  less  remarkable  was  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Pentateuch  by  king  Josiah  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews,   whose  pious  monarch  while  he  was  **  yet 
^  young,  h^an  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David  his  father,"  f  des- 
troying idols  and  banishing  idolatry  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  his  dominions,  and  proceeding  to  repair  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  restore  his  worship  with  due  solemnity. 
.    On  this  occasion,  sajrs  the  narrative,  when  they  brought  out 
the  money  that  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  the  Lord 
(to  receive  which  they  had  probably  opened  the  most  secret  and 
«eciire  placefor  a  deposit  in  the  Temple)  |  "  the  priests  found 
"  a  book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses,"  (more  accu- 
T&tely  by   the  hand  of  Moses,  possibly  the  sacred  autograph 
of  Moses  himself  originally  deposited  in  the  Ark) ;  <<  and  Hil- 
'^tiahsaid  to  Shaphan  the  Scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of 
'^  He  Law  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  he  delivered  the  book 
'^  to  Shaphan,  who  read  it  before  the  king." 

The  passage  read,,  seems  to  have  been  that  part  of  Deuter* 
onomy  which  contains  the  prophetic  declarations  of  the  Law- 
giv^  against  the  future  apostasies  of  his  people,  which  were  so 
awful  and  severe  as  to  excite  the  utmost  terror  in  the  young  and 
pious  monarch,  §  <'  for  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  sent  to  enquire 
"  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  words  of  the  book  that  is  found ; 
"  for  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is  poured  out  upon  us, 
"  because  our  forefathers  have  not  kept  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
'^  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  this  book.''  And  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  who  was  consulted,  declared  that  God  would  cer- 

♦  2  Ghron.  xxxi.  f  lb.  xxxiv*  3.  J  lb.  xxxir.  14.    }  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  19,  &c. 
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tainly  fulfil  the  denunciations  of  that  book ;  but  3^t  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  humiliation  and  repentance  of  the  king,  ^<  he 
^^  should  be  gathered  to  the  grave  in  peaice,  neither  should  his 
^^  eyes  see  sdl  the  evil  which  God  would  bring  upon  Jerusalem. 
^*  And  the  king,"  continues  the  narrative,  *  went  up  into  the 
^^  House  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah,  and.  the  inhabi- 
^^  tants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Priest  and  the  Levites,  and  all 
^'  the  people  great  and  small,  and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the 
*^  words  of  the  book  of  the  Covenant  that  was  found  in  the  House 
^<  of  the  Lord.    And  the  king  stood  in  his  place  and  made  a 
^^  Covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep 
*^  his  commandments  and  his  testimonies  find  his  statutes,  with 
<^  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  to  perform  the  words 
^^  of  the  Covenant  which  were  written  in  this  book ;  and  he 
<^  caused  all  them  tliat«  were  present  in  Jerusalem  and  Benjamin 
^^  to  stand  to  it :  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  according 
*'  to  the  Coventot  of  their  God,  the  God  of  their  fathers." 

The  sacred  history  jproceeds  to  detail  the , particular  circum- 
stances of  the  Levites  being  employed  in  their  due  courses,  f 
and  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Passover^  ^^  as  it  is  written  in 
'^  the  book  of  the  Covenant  ;'*  aud  there  was  no  such  Passover, 
says  the  history,  kept  in  Israel,  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  Pro- 
pheti  probably  because  the  recent  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  awak- 
^led  the  fears  and  secured  the  universal  concurrence  of  all  Judah 
and  Israel,  who  were  present,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  who  now  concurred  with  the  king,  X^^U>  perform  the 
^'  words  of  the  Law,  which  were  written  in  the  book  that  Hil- 
<^  kiah  the  priest  Ibund  in  the  House  of  the  Lord."  Which  could 
not  possibly  ha^e  been  any  other  than  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses ; 
probably  the  very  copy  written  by  himself. 

These  facts  and  ai^uments  seem  sufficiently  decisive:  they 
may  be  eonfinped  by  another  aigument  from  the  internal  struct 
ture  of  the  Pentateudi,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  Been 
noticed ;  and  which  not  only  meets  this  objection,  but  goes  fur- 
ther, and  seems  to  prove  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Pentateuch 
should  have  been  tsompiled  and  received,  if  of  a  late  date  or 
doubtful  authority,  during  any  period  of  the  regal  government 
in  Judah.  The  argument  is  this,  That  the  civil  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  Pentateuch  exhibits,  is  not  regal;  it  is  indeed 

*  Cbron.  xxadv.  30,       f  2  Chron.  xxxv.  18.       t  ^  Kings,  xxiii.  24. 
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of  a  very  eiogiilar  kind:  says  the  jadieioua  Lownan*,  <<  It  wOl 
'^  easHy  aj^pear,  that  the  general  umon  of  the  tribes  as  one 
^^  body,  may  be  conceived  after  this  manner:  that  the  congre^ 
^  gation  of  Israel  or  the  whole  people,  enacted  by  themselves  or 
^  their  representatives ;  that  the  great  councD  advised,  consalted, 
^  and  proposed;  that  the  judge  presided  in  their  councils,  and 
«'had  the  chief  hand  in  executing  what  was  resolved  in  them; 
^  and  that  Jehovah,  by  the  oracle^  was  to  assent  to  and  approve 
^  what  was  resolved,  and  authorise  the  exeeutioii  of  it  in  matlers 
<*  of  the  greatest  impcHrtance  to  the  whole  state*  So  that  the 
^<  general  union  of  the  whole  nation  may  not  improperly  be  thus 
^  expressed,  It  was  by  the  command  of  the  people,  and  advice  of 
''  the  senate;  the  judge  presiding,  and  the  oracle  approving." 
The  Jewish  government  was,  therefore,  iriiat  no  other  evar  was, 
A  THEOCRACY ;  iu  which  the  last  appeal  was  to  Jehovah  himself, 
expressinghia  will  by  the  oracle;  and  in  which  there  was  no  power 
ather  to  make  or  repeal  new  laws,  the  laws  of  the  nation 
kbg  the  laws  of  Jehovah.  We  must  also  observe,  that  the 
judge  was  rather  an  occasional  than  a  constant  magistrate^ 
nominated,  or  at  least  approved  by  the  oracle ;  never  invested 
^rilh  authority  for  more  than  his  own  K&,  and  without  the 
leagt  idea  of  an  hereditary  right. 

Farther:  The  Mosaic  code  does  not  merely  i^point  a  constitu^ 
tmn,  of  which  Idagly  government  was  no  part;  but  it  notices 
iktt  ^Ternment  as  an  inaovation  which  the  people  would  intro^ 
iott,  after  the  example  of  the  sunrcmading  nations;  aad  it  lays 
the  longs  under  restraints  which  vrere  equally  iricsome  to  their 
wosoality  aad  their  ambition  f »  '^  He  shall  not  multiply  wives 
*^  sjito  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away ;  neither  shall  he 
^'  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold;  neither  ubsll  he 
« ntahiply  horses  to  himself  n«r  cause  the  people  to  return 
''into  Egypt)  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses; 
''  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you.  Ye  shall  henceforth 
*'  return  no  more  that  way^''  And  the  Law  of  Moses  was  to  be 
in  every  point  his  guide ;  ^  and  it  shall  be,''  saith  the  legislator, 
"  when  he  ^tteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall 
"  write  him  a  copy  of  this  Law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is 
*'  before  the  Priests  and  the  Levites ;  and  it  sliall  be  with  him, 

»  Vide  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  ch.  vii. 
f  Deuteronomy,  xvii.  >6,  &c. 
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<<  and  he  sbaU  read  llierein  all  the  days  of  his  life;  diat  he  may 
*^  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this 
<<  Law  and  these  statutes  to  do  them.'*  When  the  Jews  first  so^ 
licited  from  Samuel*  a  king,  after  they  had  lived  near  400  years 
under  their  ori^nal  form  of  government,  he  was  displeased^  and 
represented  this  demand  as  in  some  d^;ree  a  rejection  of  God 
as  their  king;  and  he  stated  in  strong  terms  the  opfiressions 
and  the  mischie&  they  diould'  suffer  under  the  kingly  govern* 
ment.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  restraints  imposed  by  the 
Masaic  Law  were  grossly  and  fatally  violated  by  Solomon,  the 
most  renowned  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  kings. 

On  this  fact  then  I  argue,  that  if  the  Mbsaic  Law  bad  not  been 
universally  known  and  revpred  as  of  divine  authority  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Samuel,  it  could  never  have  been  compiled  and 
received  during  the  kipgly  government :  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  appointing  a  king, 
on  the  pretext  of  its  being  a  rejection  of  God  for  their  king; 
nor  would  he  have  attempted  to  impose  such  restraints  on  tbe 
monarchs  of  the  Jews,  if  unsupported  by  a  previously  admitted 
authority :  such  a  fabrication  would  never  have  escaped  detec- 
tion and  exposure,  either  by  Saul,  who  for  the  last  years  of  bis 
life  was  in  constant  enmity  with  Samuel ;  or  by  Solomon,  who. 
amidst  his  power  and  prosperity  must  have  felt  his  fame  wounded, 
and  his  passions  rebuked,  by  the  stem  condemnation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.    The  preceding  argument  shows  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  a  supposition  which  has  been  sometimes  resorted 
to,  that  Samuel  wai|  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  have  now  ascended  to  within  less  than  400  years  from  tbe 
prpmulgation  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  a  period  during  which  tbe 
Jews  had  lived  in  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  land  in 
which  they  were  settled  by  Moses  and  his  immediate  successor; 
and  without  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the  form  of  that  go- 
vernment under  which  they  were  originally  placed ;  and  if  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  was  admitted  as  tbe 
true  system  of  the  Mosaic  Law  at  the  close  of  that  period,  no 
possible  aera  during  its  continuance  can  be  pointed  out,  at  which 
the  fabrication  of  such  a  code  may  be  supposed  probable  or  so 
much  as  credible ;  no  motive  or  circumstance  can  be  assigned  as 
the  origin  of  such  a  fabrication,  or  to  account  for  the  ready  and 

*  )  Samuel,  viii.  10. 
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nniveraal  credit  which  it  must  have  obtained ;  no  body  of  ii^en, 
even  no  individiud  can  be  discovered,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
form  such  a  fabrication,  or  who  could  have  had  an  influence 
snfficiently  powerful  and  permanent  to  give  it  currency. 

The  h]8t<My  ot  the  Jews  proves,  indeed,  that  they  were  very 
&r  from  adhering  strictly  to  the  Mosaic  X^aw  during  that  period : 
we  find  that  they  frequently  violated  it  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  fell  into  great  disorders  and  idolatries,  and  in  conseqneni^ 
fioSared  great  eahunities.    But  what  was  the  general  effect  of 
these  calsniities?    That  they  repented  of  their  disobedience, 
and  again  submitted  to  the  Law  of  Mo#es  as  the  Law  of  God. 
Now  would  this  have  been  natural,   if  they  entertained  any 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  code  containing  that  Law  ? 
Woold  the  people  and  the  rulers  and  the  priests,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  new  compilation,  have  received  as  the  ancient  constitu- 
tions of  the  land,  laws  and  customs  they  had  never  before  heard 
of,  which  condemned  the  vices  and  idolatries  of  every  class  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  threatened  them  with  the  severest  pu- 
nishments ?     Surely  this  is  utterly  improbable :  that  prosperity 
should  corrupt  a  nation,  and  lead  it  to  neglect  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  is  credible ;  that,  though  corrupted  and  depraved, 
cahmdty  should  rouse  them  to  repentance,  is  also  credible ;  biit 
that  they  should  ascribe  their  calamities  to  the  violation  of  a 
W  whose  authority  they  had  never  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
of  vice  and  corruption  a  new  code  should  be  fabricated, 
imning  that  vice  and  corruption,  and  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion»  the  known  Law  of  their  fathers  without  opposition,  is 
sorelf  most  improbable  and  strange. 

We  are  not,  however,  driven  to  rest  the  universal  receptiou 
rf  the  Pentateuch  on  presumptive  arguments  or  probable  con- 
jectore  alone :  we  have  the  most  decisive  and  uninterrupted, 
the  most  positive  wd  direct  external  testimony.  We  have  a 
number  of  different  tracts,  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  aa  not 
only  genuine,  but  divine:  these  works  are,  the  latest  of  .them, 
^tten  during  or  shortly  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  aa 
4e»  v«ry  language  indicates;  they  take  up  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  that  period,  and  carry  it  r^ularly  back  to  their  first? 
settlement  in  their  country  by  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses, 
and  thus  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  l^slator  himself.  They 
We  to  a  certainty  written  by  a  great  variety  of  persons  and  for 
^«y  different  purposes ;  some  of  them  plain  histories,  and  al- 
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most  ohnmological  annals :  othera  of  them  proplM^tod  wad  my»- 
•terioua;  otiiera  poetical  and  popular;  l^ymna  in  praiae  of  God^ 
«liia  providence^  and  laws,  or  cdebrating  great  national  events 
or  deplmnf  national  calamities.  And  all  these  multiplied  and 
-rariouB  •compositions  unite  in  presuf^MsiBg  tks  existence  and 
the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  unifonudy  refer  to  and  quote 
it  as  the  only  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  ancient  history, 
•and  known  laws  of  the  Jews :  they  recite  its  fiicts,  they  refer  to 
its  laws,  they  celebrate  its  author ;  they  appeal  to  the  pe<^le, 
JU>  the  kings,  to  the  prieltts ;  they  rebuke  and  threateiBi  them  for 
n^lecting  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  what  is  most  decisive,  they  never  once  give  the  least  hint 
of  any  rival  law,  of  any  new  compilation,  of  any  doubt  as  to 
its  authenticity.  To  quote  from  all,  would  be  as  unnecessary 
as  it  would  be  tedious.  I  will  adduce  one  or  two  testimonies 
from  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  immediate  successor  of  Moses, 
which  will,  I  trust,  be  satisfactory  and  decisive. 
.  When  Joshua  is  represented  as  receiving  the  divine  commis- 
rion  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  Jews,  it  was  on  tins  ccm- 
dition :  *  ^^  Only  be  thou  strong,  and  very  courageous,  th^t  thou 
<*  mayest  observe  to  do  accorcfing  to  all  the  Law  which  Moses 
«my  servant  commanded  thee:  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right 
^  hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  proqper  whithersoever 
^^  thou  goest.  This  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  •out  of  tbf 
^<  mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  sflii.  night,  that 
f^  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  acccMrding  to  all  that  is  written 
f*  therein.''  When  he  had  c<mquered  a  considerable  part  of  the 
promised  land,  we  find  him  forming  a  great  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  compliance  with  the  directi<m  of  the  Law  :  and  he 
f  <  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  Mount  Ehal,  as 
'^  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  coni^manded  the  Children  of 
^  Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  fan 
^  altar  of  whole  stones^  over  which  no  man  hath  lift  np  any 
^^  iron :  and  they  offered  thereon  burnt-offerings  unto  tike  Lord, 
^  and  sacrificed  peace-offerings.  And  he  wr^te  en  the  stones  a 
<<  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  in  th^  ppesenee  of 
^the  Children  of  Israel,  j:     And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders 

*  Josh.  i.  7.  f  lb.  viii.  30. 

t  This,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes,  is  eyidently  a  completioa  of  the  diractioa 
in  D^ttterOQdmy,  ch.  xxvii.  And  the  Law  en^ven  on  the  piastered  etones, 
now  eet  up,  was  no  more  than  the  decalogue  itself,  or  the  tonnula  of  ble»- 
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^and  officers,  and  tfadr  judgos,  stood  on  this  aide  the  Ark  and 
^<m  diat  side,  before  the  Priests  and  the  Levites  which  here 
^  Ae  Aric  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  as  well  the  stranger^ 
^  as  he  that  was  bom  among  them ;  half  of  them  over  against 
^  Mouat  Gteridm,  and  lialf  of  them  over  against  Mount  Ebel, 
^  as  Mos^  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  commanded  before,  that 
<<  tbey  shoidd  Uess  the  people  of  Israel.  And  afterwards  he 
^  read  all  the  words  of  the  Law,  the  Uessings  and  cursings, 
^'  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law :  there 
^  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded,  which  Joshua 
<<read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the 
^  women,  and  the  little  ones,  4KRd  the  strangers  that  were  con- 
*^  Tereant  apiong  them." 

Such  was  the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  at  the 

very  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  land 

of  their  inheritances  and  in  every  subsequent  transaction  of 

Joshua,  we  find  he  acted  according  to  the  same  Law :  *  <<  As  the 

^'  Lord  commanded  Moses  his  servant,  so  did  Moses  command 

"  Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua ;  he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that 

'*the  Lord  commanded  Moses."     Moses  had  appointed  the 

mode  of  diatiibuting  the  land  among  the  tribes,  and  according  to 

his  oonmumd  was  the  mode  adopted.     He  commanded  that  the 

l^tes  should  have  no  inheritance  in  land,  and  no  inheritance 

^  given  tbem :  he  commanded  that  six  cities  of  refuge  for 

^who  had  been  unintentionally  guilty  of  manslaughter  should 

^^IjKMnted,  and  they  were  appointed:  he  commanded  that 

^ighuand-forty  cities  should  be  given  to  the  Levites  out  of  the 

^iifevDt  tribes,  by  lot,  and  they  were  so  given.    When  the 

^^oest  of  the  land  was  completed,  and  the  people  had  rest, 

^6  soldiers  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,^  whom  Moses  had 

I^t«d  east  of  Jordan,  wished  to  be  dismissed  to  their  families ; 

Joshoa  dismissed  them  with  this  panegyric  and  this  charge :  f 

^Ye  have  k^t  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  oom* 

^  manded  you,  and  have  obeyed  my  voice  in  all  that  I  com- 

"manded  you;  therefore  now  return  ye,  and  get  ye  unto  your 

''tents,  and  unto  the  land  of  your  possession,  which  Moses  the 

• 

*nig  snd  cursing  in  confirmation  of  the  decalogue,  contained  in  twelve  verses 
of  that  chi^ter,  and  to  he  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  twelve  tribes  assem* 
Nedfor  tm  purpoee  at  the  erection  of  this  public  monument,  of  the  solemn 
pvbfic  readbg  and  recognition  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
*  Joshua,  XL  15.  f  Joshua,  zxii.  2, 4, 5, 
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^<  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  you  on  the  other  side  Jordan.    But 
'*  take  diligent  heed  to  do  the  commandment  and  the  Law, 
<<  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  charged  you,  to  love 
'<  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep 
<<  his  commandments,  and  to  cleave  unto  himy  and  to  serve  him 
<^  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul/'    And,  to  close 
all,  when  Joshua  was  old,  and  was  conscious  of  his  approach-^ 
ing  death,  he  ^^  called  for  all  Israel,  and  for  their  Elders,  and 
'^  for  their  Heads,  and  for  their  Judges,  and  for  their  Officers ;" 
be  recounts  the  benefits  of  Grod,  be  recapitulates  the  history 
and  the  warnings  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  compianded  them, 
«  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  keep,  and  to  do  all  that  id 
*^  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  that  ye  turn  not 
*^  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lefL    And  the 
*^  people  said  unto  Joshua,  the  Lord  our  Grod  will  we  serve, 
^<  and  his  voice  will  we  obey :  so  Joshua  made'  a  covenant  with 
*<  the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance 
<^  in  Shechem;  and  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of 
'^  the  Law  of  God,  and  set  up  a  monument  of  the  transaction 
**  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  *    Now,  what  was  this  book 
of  the  Law?    Undoubtedly  the  same  of  which  it  is  said,  that 
(<  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  the 
<^  Law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished ;  he  commanded  the 
<<  Levitel^  and  said,  take  this  book  of  the  Law,  and  put  it  in 
<<  the  side  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
*^  that  it  may  be  a  witness  against  yenJ*    That  bdok  which  he 
commanded  to  be  read  before  all  Israel,  at  the  end  of  every 
seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  at  the  feast 
of  tab^Tiacles.     This  surely  must  have  been  the  same  with  that 
whi<;h  the  Jews  have  received,  from  the  present  hour  back  to 
the  Babylonish   Captivity:   which  must  have  preceded  that 
event,  because  it  is  also  received  by  the  hostile  Samaritans,  who 
were  planted  in  Judea  at  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity ; 
which  most  have  preceded  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  because  it  was  acknowledged  in  both ;  which 
must  hsLVe  ^preceded  the  establishment  of  the  kings,  because  it 
supposes  no  such  form  of  government,  but  rather  condemns  it. 
In  a  wovd,  that  book  of  the  Law^  which  every  writer,  and 

*  Joshua,  xxiL  2,  6.  xziv.  24—26.  Vide  the  entire  twenty-third  9nd 
twenty-fourth  chapters. 
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every  sect  amongst  the  Jews  have  quoted  and  aeknowledged,  in 
every  possible  form  of  quotation  and  acknowledgment,  from  the 
present  period,  back  to  the  immediate  successor  of  Moses  him- 
self, who  solemnly  attests  its  authenticity  and  divine  originaL 
I  trust,  therefore,  I  have  sufficiently  established  the  introduce 
tory  point  I  wished  to  prove ;  even  that  the  Jewish  nation  has 
received  the  Pentateuch,  as  containing  an  authentic  account  of 
the  conduct  and  institutions  of  their  celebrated  le^lator,^  from 
the  very  sera  whra  these  institutionB  commesced« 
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3%e  Authmtieity  and  Truth  of  the  Jbur  but  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
proved  from  the  sul^ect  and  structure  of  the  histor§^  so  far  as  the  facts 
are  not  miraculous — Lnportance  and>peculiar  nature  of  its  various  reguh' 
turns  concerning  property — Publicity  and  importance  of  the  main  series 
of  facts-^Marhs  of  truth  in  the  minute  detail  of  these  facts — Simplicity 
of  style  and  narrative — Selection  and  arrangement  of  facts  and  circumr 
stances^  such  as  is  natural  if  Moses  were  the  writer^  unaccountable 
otherwise — Impartiality — Comparison  of  the  Pentateuch,  m  disrespect, 
with  Josephxis, 
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*■  And  Motes  wrote  all  this  Law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  Priesti,  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  unto  all 

the  Elders  of  Israel." 

It  is  the  object  of  these  lectures,  to  prove  the  divine  original 
of  that  Law  which  the  Jewish  legislator  is  stated  to  have  thiv 
solemnly  delivered  to  his  nation.  The  four  last  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  contain  this  Law,  and  the  history  of  the  facts  on 
which  its  authority  is  founded;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
prove  that  these  books  are  genuine,  and  the  history  they  relate 
true.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced,  either  from  the 
external  testimony  by  which  their  truth  and  genuineness  is  sup- 
ported, or  from  the  internal  structure  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  former  topic  I  have  already  noticed,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  these  books  have  been  received  by  the  Jews  from  the 
very  first  settlement  of  their  nation,  as  containing  an  authentic 
and  faithful  account  of  their  lawgiver  and  his  institutions. 
And  if  they  have  been  so  received,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  they  detail ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  history  does  not  relate  the  origin  of  the  Jews  as 
a  nation,  after  a  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  when  we  might 
suppose  fiction  may  have  been  employed  to  conceal  the  weak- 
ness or  the  barbarism  of  its  infancy,  but  that  it  was  published 
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aod  feottTed  ivUte  these  ersnts  weiB  traiUMictiag,  or  iminedi- 

ately  after  &iy  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  was  incorporated 

with  the  ^tem  of  Laws  by  which  the  religion  of  the  people 

wa»  ftom  the  very  first  regulated ;   on  which  their  libertiefl^ 

were  founded ;  by  whidi  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  elasst 

and  every  profession  were  adjusted ;  and,  above  all,  by  which 

the  (fistribntioii  and  the  descent  of  property  were  determined 

We  may  also  remark,  that  the  nature  of  several  Laws  conoem- 

mg  pfcperty,   was  such,  that  if  they  had  not  been  enacted' 

before  ks  distribution  among  the  people,  and  established  as  the. 

teniffe  and  conditi<Mi  on  which  it  was  held,  theur  intvoduetion  at 

wj  subsequent  period  would  have  excited  a  great  ferment  and 

great  oppodltion*    Such  was  the  Law  of  release  from  all  debts 

and  all  pevsonal  servitude  every  seventh  year;  *  and  that  Lawv 

\     wMch  ordered,  that  tf  the  property  of  any  fiumily  had  been: 

k     alienated  hf  sale^  it  should  be  restored  to  the  fiimily  every» 

I     fifiietli  year,  or  year  of  Jubilee.    AU  who  know  the  commotiona. 

which  attempts  to  cBscharge  debts,  and  change  the  distribution 

of  property,  have  always  excited,  and  who  recoUect  the  exBi»- 

pies  of  Spart%  Athens,  and  Rome,  in  this  nuitter,  will  be 

sensible,  that  a  code,   eontaimng  sueh  r^ulations  as  thes%> 

eoidd  not  have  been  establislMd  as  the  regular  Law  of  the- 

km\i  stat^  without  opposition^  except  before  the  distribution 

<^prcfa*ty,  and  as  the  condition  on  which  it  was  hdd;  and 

^l^ore,  before  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  their 

>Wftiace« 

Another  r^ulation  as  to  property,  occurs  in  Leviticus,  of  a 
«B8!alar  kind :  "  When,"  (says  the  Lawgiver  f)  "  ye  shall  come 
^^into  .the  land,  and  shall  have  planted  all  manner  of  trees  for 
^feod,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as  uncircumcised : 
"  three  years  shall  it  be  as  uncircumcised  unto  you :  it  shsdl  not 
^^  be  eaten  of.  ,  But  in  the  fourth  year  all  t^e  fruit  thereof  shall 
'^be  "Mfy  tlo  praise  the  Lord  withal.  And  in  the  fifth  year 
'^  shall  ye  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof:  I  am  the  Lord  your  Giod." 
Kow,  would  such  a  r^ulation  as  tUs  have  been  observed^  if  it 
^  not  been  established  on  clear  authority,  before  the  Jews 
^k  possession  of  the  promised  land  ?  And  if  it  never  had 
l^^^'SataUidbdi  and  obeyed,  what  mc^ve  could  have  induced 

*  Vide  ]>eateronomy»  xv.  and  Levitiotts,  x:|t.         f  Lendeos,  xix.  23r-2S, 
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a  fietitious  writer  to  load  his  account  with  so  improbable  and  so 
a{^[iarently *  useless  a  circumstance?  Does  it  not,  therefore^ 
supply  a  presumptive  argument,  that  the  system  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  was  known  and  received  by  the  Jewish  nation 
before  tiieir  settlement  in  the  promised  land  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  confirm  the  conelusion  thus  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  nation,  still  further,  by  considering 
the  internal  structure  of  the  history  itself.    If  the  Pentateuch 
is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  it  is  a  forgery  imposed  upon  the 
nation  in  his  name.     It  is  totally  impossible  ttds  should  have 
been  done  during  the  life  of  the  legislator,  or  immediately  after 
his  death,  during  the  lives  of  his  cotemporaries.     If  then  the 
Pentateuch  was  not  the  original  record  of  Moses  himself,  it  was 
tiie  work  of  some  compiler  in  a  period  long  subsequent,  who 
assumed  the  character,  and  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish 
Lawj^ver,  to  answer  some  design  different  ftom  genmne  truth. 
And  if  so.  We  can  hardly  fail  of  discerning,  in  the  teSxture  of 
the  work  itself,  marks  of  a  compilation  long  subsequent  to  the 
foets  it  relates.     We  cannot  but  perceive  some  traces  of  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed.     If  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  fame  for  its  author,  as  an  elaborate  and  beautiful 
composition,  this  will  appear  in  its  style  and  sentiments;  if  it 
was  intended  to  folsify  the  history,  in  order  to  gratify  personal 
vanity,  party  interest  or  national  pride^  this  wiU  be  discemibli* 
Let  us  then  examine  whether  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentar 
teuch  are  liable  to  any  such  suspicions  as  these.     Are  the  facts 
and  institutions  which  they  contain,  so  public  and  important, 
that  we  cannot  suppose  any  account  of  them- materially  false 
could,  at  any  time,  be  fabricated  and  imposed  upon  the  nation? 
And  if  this  be  so  evident  that  we  must  admit  the  main  substance 
of  the  history  to  be  true,  yet  can  we  be  suiie  of  laruth  in  its 
minuter  detail?    Does  this  relation  bear  in  it  the  marks  of 
simplicity  and  undesignedness,  of  impartiality  and  sincerity  ? 
Does  it  exhibit  such  particularity,  and  exact  suitablen^s  to  the 
different  situations  in  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  been 
placed,  as  indicate  a  writer  engaged  in   the  transactions  he 

*  It  was  not,  I  am  persuaded,  really 'useless;  it  may  have  been  to  gfive 
the  trees  age  and  stren^b,  and  to  give  the  eaters  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
wholesome  or  otherwise,  which,  after  their  long  detention  in  the  desert, 
they  might  not  be  sufficiently  ao^uainted  with. 
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degeritieS)  and  recording  them  from  his  own  personal  knowledge 
I  with  exact  fidelity?  And  finally^  are  the  miraculous  facts  o£ 
the  history  so  blended  with,  and  so  necesciary  to  the  commcNak 
events,  and  related  with  such  clear  characters  of  simplicity  and 
reality,  as  to  form  one  inseparable,  uniform,  und  oonsist^ut 
Danative^  evidently  dictated  by  nature  and  truth  ? 

On  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  four  last  books  of  the 

Pentateuch,  it  seems  most  evident  that  the  main  facts  (consider* 

I    ing  at  present  only  such  as  were  not  stg)ematural)  were  so  public^ 

I     go  rii^nlar,  and  so  important,  affecting  in  their  consequences 

the  most  valuable  rights  and  interests  of  every  order  of  society^ 

nay,  almost  of  every  individual ;  that  we  cannot  suppose  any 

man  could  have  ventured  to  fabricate  a  false  account  of  them, 

and  have  been  successful  in  gaining  for  such  a  febrication,  that 

umv^rsal  credit  and  permanent  authority,  which  it  h^s  beeu 

proved  the  Pentateuch  certainly  obtained  amongst  the  Jewa 

from  the  very  commei^cement  of  their  state.    The*  rapid  *  in* 

Ci-'^Ke  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt;  the  severe  oppression  tliey  sns-' 

taine«?  there ;  the  treasure  cities,  and  other  public  works  raised 

by  th(»r  labours ;  above  all,  the  cruel  edict  to  destroy  all  their 

loale  children,  in  order,  gradually  and  totally,  to  exterminate 

thenatiim;  all  these  were  £acts,  which  must  have  been  engraven 

on  die  hearts,  and  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  every 

Hebrew  family:  nor  were  the  f  circumstances  which  led  to 

"^  departure  from  the  land  of  bondage,  less  public  and  uoto- 

noQB^  On   the  first,  application  of  Moses,   united  with  the 

^ers  of  Israel,  to  Pharaoh,  intreating  hira  to  permit  their 

^'eparture,  he  was  so  incensed  as  to  increase  the  severities  under 

^bieh  they  laboured,  by  a  pubUc  order  rigorously  enforced 

Aronghout  the  land.     The  people  complain  heavily  of  this 

!-\     lusv  grievance,  many  public  interviews  take  place  between  the 

Jewish  Lawgiver  and  the  Egyptian  monarch;  at  length  the 

obstinacy  of  the  latter  is  overcome,  he  not  only  permits  the 

Jews  to  retire,  but  his  ^  people  are  eager  to  implore  and  hasten 

imr  departure*      The  Hebrews  §  demand  of  the  Egyptians 

gold  and  silver  and  jewels,  and  the  Egyptians  comply  with  the 

demand;  the  nation  emigrates  in  a  great  body:  Pharaoh  soon 

repents  his  having  permitted  th^m  to  retire,  and  pursues  them 

*  Exod,  i.  f  Ibid.  V.  t  IWd.  xiL  33. 
$£xqd,  xii.  35.    Compare  J&;itfid*  iii>  ^1*. 
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widi  the  chief  force  of  his  kingdom ;  the  Jews  notwitkstmidiiig' 
escape,  Pharaoh  and  his  hoat  are  deatroyed.  *  Moaes,  instead 
of  leading  his  people  the  shortest  way  to  the  land  which  they 
hoped  to  peaocoB,  detains  them  f  forty  years,  marehii^  <ir 
encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  At  the  j:  eoaonenee- 
ment  of  this  period,  he  lays  down  a  code  of  religiouer  institu- 
tions and  civil  Laws ;  he  builds  a  tabernacle  of  great  expense 
and  elaborate  structure  for  divine  wwriiip^  to  which  aii  tine 
nation  contributed;  he  sets  apart  a  tribe  for  divine  service^  ami 
for  instructing  the  peojde  in  religion*  At  the  {close  of  thMr 
abode  in  the  wilderness,  Moses  recapitulates  all  the  Lawa  whieb 
he  had  before  ddivared  in  detail,  aaid  appeals  to  the  people  i» 
attestation  of  the  different  events  which  had  befallen  tbeaft. 
He  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  tliey  should  divide  the  land 
Aey  were  proceefii^  to  conquer ;  ||  they  take  possesskm  of  se^ 
much  of  it  as  lay  east  of  Jordan;f  and  before  they  ptx)oeed  to 
the  conquest  of  the  rest,  their  legislator  die%  having^  shortly 
before  his  death  composed  a  popular  song  or  Iqmin,**  whicb^ 
he  *^  spake  in  the  ears  of  aQ  the  congregation  of  Israel^  and 
^*  taught  it  them,  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten  out  of  the 
^  mouths  of  their  seed,  but  testify  against  them,"  if  they  should 
attempt  to  forsake  the  Law  and  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

Such  is  the  series  of  focts.  which  the  fomr  last  books  of  the* 
Pentateuch  detail,  separated  from  the  ndraeles  to  winch  nanny 
of  them  are  ascribed.  Now  can  we  believe  that  these  facts  wwe 
not  true,  and  yet  that  the  Jewish  nation  should  have  universally 
received  them  as  such  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  history 
does  not  recount  the  origin  and  growth  of  an  infont  cidony,  er 
the  emigration  of  a  savage  horde,  but  the  march  of  a  numerouflf 
nation;  for  theyff  *^  journeyed  about  600,000  men,  besides 
^  women  and  children ;  and  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  alaa 
^<  with  them,  and  flocks  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle/* 
While  the  magnificent  structure  of  their  tabernacle,  the  distrt-' 
bution  of  property,  the  tribe  of  the  Levites  set  apart  for  minis*- 
ters  of  divine  worship  and  for  public  instructors,  and  the  eed» 
of  their  religious  and  civil  institutions,  prove  that  a  great  de* 

« 

*  Exod.  xiv.  f  Compare  Numb.  ziv.  33,  and  Deat.  i.  3.* 

%  Vide  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  passim.  ^     $  Vide  Deut  i. 

SNumb.  xxxiii.  54.  Deut.  xix.  3.   Compare  Josh,  xviii.    %  Namb.  xzxii. 
*Deut.zzjdi.    Compare  xzzi.  9U  ff  £iLed.xiL37,aad38. 
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grae  rf  dyilisEaiion  prevsiled  ammigst  the  Jews  at  4be  Tery  time 

when  these  facts  were  said  to  have  taken  place.     Now  eas  we 

beKeye  a  nation  so   great  and  so  civilised  were  omversaHy 

and  palpaUy  deceived  as  to  a  whole  series  of  facts,  so  pablie 

and  fanportant  as  this  history  details  ? 

If  then  the  leading  events  of  the  Pentateuch  were  so  public^ 

so  mementooB,  and  so  rec^t,  that  the  history  detsiUng  them* 

could  have  found  no  credit  had  it  not  been  true ;  if  the  laws  and 

institiitiiais  it  ecmtains  were  so  important,  and  of  such  a  singular 

mitmre,  that  had  they  not  been  derived  from  nnqnestioned  an* 

thority  they  could  never  have  been  adopted;  it  remains  Up 

enqinie  how  fin:  the  relation  carms  with  it  marks  of  truth,  even 
m  Its  minutest  detail. 

Now  in  this  view,  Ae  first  character  of  the  Pentateuch  which 

I     striked  us,  is  the  perfect  artiesmess  and  simplicUy  of  its  ^leand 

I     ftruOiare^     Writers  mix  fiction  witli  truth,  either  to  form  a> 

I     beaatiful  and  engaging  composition,  or  to.  gratify  some  parti^ 

i      Oolar  interest  or  passion ;  in  either  case  it  is  impossible  but  the 

object  always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  should  fre- 

qoently  discover  itsdf  to  the  attentive  reader :  if  to  please  and 

interest  be  his  design,  this  will  appear  by  his  selecting  such 

cireomstanoes  as  are  adapted  to  affect  the  passions  and  impress 

die  imagination,  and  by  his  keeping  out  of  the  way,  as  &r  as 

ttoonfflstmt  with  probability,  every  thing  tediously  minute  and 

vnbterestii^*    We  sdmll  find  sometimes  the  sublime  and  some* 

^the  pathetic  resorted  to :  in  a  word,  the  des%n  will  appear 

Bi  the  entire  structure  of  the  work,  and  in  the  effect  which  is 

^       eniiently  intended  to  be  produced  upon  the  mind.    It  is  not 

Bmmportant  to  remark,  that  had  this  been  the  object  of  the 

writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  undoubtedly  might  have  piu^ued 

it  with  cennderable  success.    In  the  triumphant  *hymn  which 

lie  has  inserted  on  the  deliverance  of  the  terrified  Israelites  from 

the  host  of  Pharaoh,  we  discover  a  .boldness  and  sublimity  of 

compodtion  seldom  excelled.     In  the  f  address  to  the  assembled 

natioii,  supposed  to  be  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  hia 

death ;  in  the  blessings  promised  for  obedience,  and  the  curses 

denoimced  against  offenders;  and  especially  in  the  song  bo 

*  Exod.  XV. 

IVide  Deut  iv.  to  iz. ;  also  from  xxviii.  to  xzziii. ;  particularly  xxxiL 
Xttia. 
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taught  the  people,  recapitulating  the  wondeni  of  God's  provi- 
dence which  they  had  witnessed,  and  the  judgments  they  might 
expect;  we  discover  a  judicious  selection  of  strikii^  eircum-* 
stances,  strong  imagery,  pathetic  appeals  to  the  tenderest  feel- 
ings, and  the  authoritative  language  of  the  legislator  and  the. 
propihet  combined  so  apdy,  as  prove  the  writer  fully  capable 
of  commanding  most  powerfully  the  attention,  and  interesting* 
the  heart. 

But  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  entire  structure  of  the 
Pentateuch^  than  its  being  written  without  the  least  eflFort  to 
form  an  elaborate  and  engaging  history,  an  impressive  and  beau- 
tiful composition.  A  writer  who  had  such  a  design,  would 
have  separated  the  history  from  the  Laws ;  the  former  he  would 
have  related  with  such  a  selection  of  cfarcumstances  as  would 
most  interest  and  aifect  his  reader ;  the  latter  he  would  have 
delivered  in  some  regular  system,  and  avoided  minute  detail  and 
frequent  repetitions.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch proceeds  in  such  an  order  as  was  indeed  most  natural 
to  a  writer  relating  the  different  occurrences  which  took  place,  ex- 
actly as  they  took  place;  but  which  renders  his  work  exceedingly 
irregular,  and  even  tedious  as  a  composition.  The  history  in 
Exodus  is  perpetually  interrupted  with  exact  details  of  the  laws  as 
they  were  occasionally  delivered ;  with  minute  and  even  tedious, 
though  necessary  descriptions  of  the  materials  and  work  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  of  the  altar,  the  ark,  the  dress  of  the 
piiests,  and  the  mode  of  offering  the  sacrifices ;  these  are  detailed 
in  the  most  inartificial  manner,  if  we  consider  the  book  as  intended 
for  a  finished  or  interesting  composition.  The  description  of  the 
method*  in  which  these  things  should  be  formed,  is  spread 
through  near  six  chapters ;  then  the  history  proceeds  for  five 
more;  and  then  succeeds  a  relation  of  the  fiict,  that  each  par- 
ticular directed  to  be  made  was  made  according  to  the  direction 
given,  in  most  cases  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  direction, 
and  this  extended  through  five  long  /chapters.  The'  measures  of 
the  curtains,  and  the  boards,  and  the  borders ;  the  number  and 
size  of  the  rings  and  the  loops,  of  the  tenons,  and  the  pillars, 
and  tjhe  sockets  of  the  curtains  and  the  hangings ;  are  enume^ 
rated  with  such  exactness,  as  proves  the  detail  was  not  at  all 

*  Exod.  from  xxv.  to  xxx.  both  included ;  also  from  xxxvi.  tp  x|* 
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designed  to  display  in  strong  and  glowing  colours  the  magnifi'* 
eence  of  the  objects  described ;  for  such  a  purpose  it  is  totally 
unfit,  but  it  is  exactly  such  as  was  necessary  to  instruct  tb« 
workmen  in  the  making  of  them.  Now,  I  argue,  that  all  this 
is  just  and  natural,  if  Moses  was  really  the  author  of  Exodus^ 
and  if  he  detailed  the  circumstances  at  the  time  when  they 
occurred ;  because  he  conceived  the  formation  of  all  this  work 
according  to  a  particular  model,*  as  a  matter  of  important  ob» 
ligation,  and  worthy  a  peculiar  record,  when  he  tells  us,  f  that 
"According  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  the 
*<  Children  of  Israel  made  all  the  work:  and  Moses  blessed 
"  them."  But  su(^h  an  enumeration  would  have  been  utterly 
irrational  and  unnatural  in  any  other  writer,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Additional  proofs,   that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  Was 

cardess  of  ornament,  and  attentive  to  objects  which  no  mere 

inventor  of  a  fiction  would  have  thought  of,  and  no  compiler 

e?en  of  a  true  history,  who  designed  to  interest  and  amuse  hie 

readers,  would  have  dwelt  on,  may  be  derived  from  the  man* 

n»|  in  which  the  rules  about  sacrifices,  the  distinctions  of 

meats,  clean  and  unclean,  the  different  modes  of  contracting 

poUutbn,  and  the  rules  about  purification,  and  in  particular^ 

about  the  symptoms  and  the  cure  of  leprosy,  are  detailed.    We 

most  not  foi^et  that  these  rules  continued  to  be  observed  amongst 

flte  Jews;  that  they  are  so  minute,  they  could  scarcely  have 

Wq  remembered  distinctly  for  any  length'  of  time,  if  they  had 

iiot\)een  written ;  that  this  account  of  them  must  therefore  hav^ 

^  published  very  soon  after  they  were  first  observed;  that 

'oaoy  o{  them  are  so  tedious  and  burdensome,  that  they  would 

Oct  have  been  -submitted  to,  if  the  authority  inculcating  them 

^  been  at  all  doubtful ;  in  short,  if  they  had  not  been  incul-? 

cated  by  the  same  authority  which  regulated  the  rest  of  that 

religious  and  civil  system  of  which  they  form  a  part.   It  follows^ 

tbat  they  were  observed  fi-om  the  time  when  the  Jewish  Law* 

giver  established  his  code,  and  that  they  were  published  either 

by  bim,  or  immediately  after  him. 

The  firequent  genealogies  §  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch^ 

*  Exod.  XXV.  8, 9,  &  40.  f  Exod.  xxxix.  42  &  43. 

iln  Deat  the  first  twenty-three  chapters. 
Vide  Numb.  i.  ii.  &  iii.  and  especiafly  xxvi.  &  xxxiv. 
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form  anoliher  strong  proiwiwnqptive  procrf  ibat  k  was  emipomd  hy 
a  writer  of  a. very  early  .date,  and  from  original  laaterials.   The 
genealogies  o(  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of 
names,  in  which  the  writer  m^ht  insert  as  many  fietitious  ones 
as'he  pleased,  retaining  only  some  few  more  eonspiouous  names 
of  existing  fatoiilies,  to  preserve  an  appearanee  of  their  being 
founded  in  reality ;  but  tiiey  were  a  complete  enumeration  of 
w3l  the  original  stocks,  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in 
the  Jewish  nation  derived  its  origin,  and  in  which  so  name  was 
to  be  inserted,   whose  descendants  or  heirs  did  not  exist  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  which  the  original  family  had  possessed 
at  the  first  division  of  the  promised  land.    The  distribution  of 
property  by  tribes  and  £imilies  proves,  some  such  catalogue  of 
families  as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  at  the 
very  first  division  of  the  country ;  lliese  must  have  been  care- 
fully preserved,  beoaose  ike  property  of  every  family  was  unali* 
enable,  since,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  the  original  family 
at  each  year  of  JuUlee.    The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
if  they  differed  from  this  known  and  authentic  register,  would 
Jiave  been  immediately  rejected,  and  widi  them,  the  whole  work. 
They  therefore  impart  to  the  entire  hisUny  all  the  authenticity 
of  such  a  public  vegister;  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  probable,  that  the  Pentateuch  should  ever  have  been 
received  as  the  original  record  of  the  settlement  and  division  of 
Judea,  if  «o  important  a  part  of  it  as  the  register  of  the  gene- 
alogies had  been  known  to  exist  long  before  its  pablicattcNi,  and 
to  have  been  merely  copied  into  it  from  pre-existing  documents. 
Ag^n,  -we  may  make  a  similar  observation  on  the  geogra- 
phtcal  enumerations  of  places  in  the  Pentateuch;  *  the  accounts 
constantly  given,  of  their  deriving  their  names  from  particular 
events  and  particular  persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marches 
and  encampments  which  occur,   first  in  the  prc^ess  of  the 
direct  narrative,  when  only  some  few  stations  distinguished  by 
remarkable  facts  are  noticed,  and  afterwards  at  its  close,  where 
a  regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Jewish  camp. 
All  this  looks  like  reality:  whenever  the  Pentateuch  was  pub- 
lished,   it  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  except  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of  these  names,  and  of  the  series 

*  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  2.  xv.  27.  xvii.  7.    And  compare  Numbers,  xx.  xxi. 
and  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxv. ;  also  Deut.  ir  ii.  ill. 
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jsf  tfceie  suureb68)  had  been  knovm  to  he  true  by  the  Jews  ki 

genera] ;  for  the  book  states  that  many  of  these  names  were 

adopted  in  eansequeiioe  of  these  eTenlfi,  iran  the  very  time  they 

look  jiace ;  aad  it  also  atateS)  Ihat  the  entire  nation  was  en- 

gi^ed  u  theee  maiohes«    How,  the  memory  of  such  cireum- 

stanqes  M  these  cannot  kmg  fOList  without  writing^.    If  the  Pen* 

tatenob  was  not  what  it^etends  to  bei  the  original  detail  of 

ihese  epreuraatancesy  it  could  not  hare  been  received ;  for,  if  it 

was  published  long  after  the  events,  aad  there  was  no  pre-cxit* 

ling  docnmept  of  these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  weU 

knowiij  how  conld  it  be  received  as  true  ?    If  it  was  cojaed 

JTom  a  known  pre-existing  docum^it,  how  eoold  it  be  received 

asbwigHadf  the  original?  Besides,  it  is  natural  for  the  spectator 

of  evento  to  cimnect  every  drcamatttnce  with  the  place  where 

Aey  hffpfiened.  An  inventor  of  fiction  would  not  venture  upon 

Ais^  as  it  sposld  iaeflitate  4he  detection  of  his  fidsehood;  aeom- 

filer  leog  aubaoqueot  would  not  trouble  himself  with  it,  except 

fflfiome  remafflmUe  cases*    The  very  natural  and  artless  man* 

ner  in  whi<di  all  circumstance,  of  tbia  nature  are  introduced  in 

t}ie  Peptotonch,  increaaes  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work 

of  an  ^CHvitness,  who  could  introduce  them  with  ease,  while 

loaiiy  tedy  dse  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  therefora 

DBBainnJ;  sinoe  it  wouM  sender  his  work  much  more  laborious, 

nilhoul  nrirf^T  it  more  inatmcdve. 

AB  tbeee  things  beiQ^eak  a  writer  present  at  the  transactions, 

det^  intereated  in  them,  recording  eadi  object  as  it  was  sug« 

gMtsi  to  hie  mind  by  facts,  conscious  he  had  such  authority 

^Ik.lhe  x»en3ons  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their 

^t%itinnj  and  ivtterly  indifferent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and 

tkMs  various  arts  which  are  employed  to  fix  attenli<m  and  engage 

regaid  j  which  an  artful  finger  would  probably  have  employed, 

•adaoompiler  c^  even  a  true  history  would  not  have  judged 

beiMttlii  his  aittention.    Now,  though  it  does  not  at  all  follow, 

that  wtere  these  arts  are  used,  falsehood  must  exist :  yet  their 

alaence  greatly  increases  our  confidence,  that  we  shall  meet 

aodiing  but  truth«    When  the  writer  has  no  vanity,  no  anxiety 

about  the  ek^uence  or  beauty  of  his  composition ;   when  he 

writes  without  art,  without  any  solicitous  selection  of  ^cireum- 

itsncea  to  interest  or  gratify  his  reader ;  what  can  he  design, 

bat  to  instruct  and  inform?    Must  he  not  feel,  that  what  he 
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writes  is  true^  and  therefore  ought  to  be  told,  and  so  Inqportant^ 
that  it  is -sure  of  being  attended  to? 

But  the  most  decisive  character  of  truth  in  any  tisiory  is  itft 
impartiaiity;  and  here  the  author  of  the  Pentateiip^i^  distin- 
guished perhaps  above  every  historian  in  the  world;  whether  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchH, 
the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  or  of  its  legislator  and  his  nearest 
irelations.  Of  the  patriarchs,  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
^d  not  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  but  auch  as  must 
most  severely  wound  tlieir  national  pride:  he  ranks  some  of 
their  ancestors  very  high  indeed,  as  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  observers  of  his  will,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  nipidljr 
degenerating  into  idolatry;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph 
perhaps  excepted)  of  whom  he  does  not  recount  many  weak* 
nesses,  which  a  zealous  partisan  would  have  been  careful  to 
suppress;  and  to  many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which  he  never 
attempts  to  palliate  or  disguise.  In  this  point,  the  advocates  of 
infidelity  may  be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  they  dwell  upon  the 
weaknesses  and  crimes  of  the  patriarchs  with  great  triumph; 
let  them  not  deny  then,  that  the  scripture  account  of  them  is 
impartial  and  true  in  all  its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad;  and  we 
fear  not  but  it  will  be  easily  proved,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
weaknesses  and  even  crimes,  they  were  upon  the  whole,  and 
considering  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  human  mind  in 
that  age,  characters  not  unworthy  of  pard<m  and  acceptance 
with  God,  and  fit  instruments  for  the  introduction  of  the  divine 
dispensations. 

Of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  the  author  of  the  Penta* 
teuch  speaks,  it  may  be  said,  not  only  impartially,  but  even 
severely;  he  does  not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscurity  of 
their  first  origin,  that  ^^  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish,  was  their  fa* 
^  ther;"*  nor  their  long  and  degrading  slavery  in  Egypt;  their 
frequent  murmurings  and  criminal  distrust  of  God,  notwith- 
standing his  many  interpositions  in  their  favour ;  their  criminal 
apostacy,  rebellion,  and  resolution  to  return  to  Egypt,  fi^^ 
when  they  erected  the  golden  calf  at  Mount  Sinai;  f  and  next 
on  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they 
were  so  afraid  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  durst  not  attack 
them :  %  he  repeatedly  reproaches  the  people  with  these  erimeS) 

#  Deut  xsvl  5.      't  Exod.  xaudi,       %  Numb.  xiiL  &  xiv. 
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and  kads  them  witli  the  ejMth^ts  of  stiffiieeked,  rebellious  imd 
id(^trous :  *  he  inculcates  upon  them  most  emphatically,  that 
it  was  not  for  their  own  righteousness  that  God  gave  them  pes* 
session  of  the  promised  land:  he  declares  to  them  his  conviction^ 
that  in  their  prosperity  they  would  agmn  f  relapse  into  their 
rebellions  and  idolatries,  a^d  imitate  the  fool  vices  of  those 
nations  whom  God  had  driven  out  from  before  them  for  these 
very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
inMels ;  they  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes  of  the  Jews, 
and  represent  them  as  totally  unworthy  the  divine  protection 
and  regard :  surely  then  they  must  confess,  that  the  historian 
who  has  thus  described  them  is  strictiy  impartial;  and  that  as 
he  has  concealed  nothing  that  would  disgrace,  we  may  also  be 
confident  that  he  has  feigned  nothing  to  exalt  his  countrymen ; 
and  admitting  this,  we  may  easily  shew  that,  notwithstanding 
the  crimes  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  Jews,  it  was  not  yet 
unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them  as  the  medium 
of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an  idolatrous 
world,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  pure 
and  universal  religion* 

The  impartiality  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  not  less 
remarkable  in  the  mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions and  connexions  of  the  Jewidi  Lawgiver.  His  brotiier 
t  Aaron,  is  related  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime  of 
Kttmg  up  the  golden  calf,  to  have  joined  with  his  sister§ 
Mniam,  in  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  authority,  of  Moses^ 
and  to  have  offended  God  so  much,  that  he  was  excluded  from 
the  fromised  land:  and  the  ||  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  are 
related  to  have  been  miraculously  put  to  death  by  God  himself 
in  consequence  of  their,  violating  the  ritual  Law.  The  tribe 
and  kindred  of  the  Lawgiver  are  not  represented  as  exempt 
from  t}ie  criminial  rebellion  of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the 
twelve  spies:  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it, 
Were  of  different  tribeis,  one  of  Judah,  and  the  other  of  Eph- 
taim.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
exalts  tiie  character  of  any  of  the  near  relatives  of  Moses  and 
Aaron^  except  only  in  the  instance  of  K  Phinehas,  the  grandson 

♦  Vide  in  particular  Dent,  ix,  also  Exod.  xxxii.  t  ^i^®  Detit^-xxxi^ 

X  Exod.  xxxiL  §  Numb.  xii. 

II  Nmnb.  iii.  4,  and  Deut  x.  G.  1  iNumb«  xxv. 
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of  Aaaron;  who^  for  his  zeal  in  riostraiiiiiig  and  putiisldng  the 
lictotiousness  and  idcdbtiy  into  whioh  the  Midaanitisb  women 
had  sednced  his  countrymen,  was  rewarded  by  the  high  priest- 
hood's being  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Of  the  family  of 
the  legislator  we  are  told  nothing,  but  that  his  *  father-in-law, 
Jethro,  was  a  wise  man,  who  suggested  to  Moses  some  regula- 
tions of  utility:  that  his  f wife  was  an  Ethiopian  woman, 
and  as  such  the  object  of  contempt  and  opposition  even  to  his 
own  brother  and  sister ;  and  that  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom,  or 
their  families,  the  lustory  takes  no  notice,  so  that  nothing 
about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this  from 
the  embeUishments  of  fiction  or  the  exaggerations  of  vanity. 
How  strongly  does  it  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  humility 
and  truth. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  impartiality  is,  however,  found  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Pentateuch  speaks  of  Moses  himself: 
to  point  out  this  more  clearly,  let  us  compare  it  with  the  account 
which  JosephuS'has  compiled  of  the  sabie  Acts:  he,  indeed, 
received  th,e  Pentateuch  as  authentic,  true,  and  sacred;  he 
therefore  preserves  all  ihe  leading  events  of  its  history,  but  be 
sometimes  departs  from  its  simple  narrative,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  of  difference,  we  shall  perceive  a  wish,  either  U) 
adorn  with  fictitious  splendor  the  character  of  the  Jewish  Law- 
giver, to  increase  the  credibility  of  his  miracles  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Gentiles,  or  to  disguise  and  palliate  the  misconduct  of  i^ 
countrymen. 

The  entire  account  which  the  hook  of  Exodus  delivers  of  the 
private  life  of  Moses,  for  the  eighty  years  which  preceded  Us 
divine  mission  to  deliver  the  Israelites,  is  comprised  in  twenty- 
two  verses: J  all  is  plain  and  artless,  full  of  the  simplicity  of 
patriarchal  life,  and  unmixed  with  a  single  circumstance  tend- 
ing to  exalt  the  personal  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  mark 
him  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  so  high  a  destiny:  but  one 
action  of  his  matiirer  years  is  mentioned,  "  that  he  went  out 
"  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  burdens :  and  he  spied 
**  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren 
(probably  attempting  to  murder  him ;)  "  and  he  slew  the  EgyP" 

*Exod.XTiii.  f  Nnmb.  xii.  1.  ^ExodM- 
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"tiaiiy  and  liid  liim  in  the  sand*"  When  he  finds  the  tauot 
diseoYered,  and  that  Pharaoh  sought  to  slay  him,  he  flies  to 
Midiauj  marries,  and  remains  there  for  a  long  series  of  years^ 
nnaspiring  and  unknown,  till  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourseore, 
the  divine  conunand  urges  and  compelB  him  to  become  the 
instrument  of  executing  the  will  of  heaven,  in  the  deliverance 
of  his  nation. 

Ccmipare  with  this  short  and  modest  narrative,  the  embellish- 
mehts  which  national  vanity  added  in  subsequent  traditions, 
and  which  Josephus  collected  and  adorned^*  We  are  told  that 
the  sacred  scribe  of  the  Egyptians  announces  to  their  monarch, 
that  about  this  time  a  child  should  be  bom  to  the  Israelites,  who 
would  bring  the  Egyptian  dominion  low,  and  nuse  theirs ;  who 
would  excel  all  men  in  virtue,  and  obtain  a  glory  which  would 
be  remembered  through  all  ages :  and  to  the  terror  arising  from 
this  prediction,  (of  which  not  one  word  occurs  in  the  Penta- 
teuch) Josephus  ascribes  the  edict  to  put  to  death  all  the  male 
children  of  the  Hebrews.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  birth  of. this 
fdture  hero  and  legislator  of  the  Jews,  is  granted  to  the  prayers 
of  his  lather;  and  announced  to  him  also  in  a  prophetic  vision. 
Even  his  brother  .Aaron's  falne,  and  hid  dignity  as  high  priest, 
IB  also  prophesied. 

The  origmal  narrative,  with  a  beautiful  simplicity,  notices  the 

Tery  natural  circumstance,  ^'  that  when  the  mother  of  Moses 

^^  saw  he  was  a  goodly  cliild,  she  hid  him  three  months."     On 

tUs  gingle  elxpression,  Josephus  raises  the  most  extravagant 

descriptioD   of  the  distinguished  and  captivating  stature  and 

beautf  of   his  hero,  and  ascribes  to  this,  some  of  the  most 

nemarkable  events  with  which  he  embellishes  his  life.     His 

understanding  too,  is  represented  as  greater  than  his  age ;  the 

sports   of  his  childhood  are  ominous  of  his   future  exploits. 

When  arrived  to  maturity,  he  is  said  to  have  been  appointed 

general  in  a  war  with  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  reduced  Egypt 

to  the  .extremes!  distress.     His  good  conduct  and  success  are 

represented  as  unparalleled,  and  such  as  to  excite  the  most 

violent  jealoimy  amongst  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  to  raise 

the  envy  and  hatred  of  Pharaoh ;  and  to  this  Josephus  ascribes 

his  flight  into  the  land  of  JVCdian ;  after  which  he  is  compelled 

*  Vide  Josephus^s  AntiqaitieSy  B.  II.  ch.  x.  xi. 
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to  adopt  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch)  which  here  becomes 
too  particular,  and  on  a  Bubject  too  sacred,  to  allow  any  material 
deviation.  Yet,  even  here,  we  find  him  in  various  minute 
circumstances,  suppressing  and  softening  different  particulars 
which  appeared  nncreditable  to  Moses,  but  which  the  Pentateuch 
puts  forward  with  the  most  faithful  exactness. 

When  the  divine  glory  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush,  and  commanded  him  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Jewish  Law^ver  displays  a  degree  of  reluc" 
tance  and  distrust  which  surprises  us; *  after  God  had  wrought 
three  different  miracles,  and  enabled  bim  to  repeat  them,  Moses 
replies,  ^^  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore, 
<'  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant :     I  am  slow  of 
*^  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
<<  Who  hath  made  man's  mouth  ?  have  not  I  the  Lord  ?    Now 
'<^  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee 
<<  what  thou  shalt  say."    Y^t  even  to  this  gracious  assurance 
Moses  returns  almost  an  absolute  refusal  to  undertake  the 
mission  on  any  terms :  for  he  said,  <^  O  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray 
*^  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  (hou  wilt  send."     We  cannot 
be  surprised  to  be  told^  that  on  this,  *^  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
^^  was  kindled  against  Moses,  and  he  said.  Is  not  Aaron  the 
'^^  Levite  thy  brother?  I  know  that  he  can  speak  well :  and  I 
^^  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  be 
f^  thy  spokesman  imto  the  people :  and  he  shall  be  to  thee  instead 
*^  of  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  of  G»od :"  (that 
is,  you  shall  direct  and  authorize  him  to  act  in  the  name  of 
God.)     Accordingly,  when  the  people  and  elders  of  Israel  were 
iissembled,  it  was  Aaron  f  who  **  spake  all  the  words  which  the 
'^^  hotd  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did  the  signs  in  the  sight  of 
"  the  people."    And  in  every  subsequent  conference  with  Pha- 
raoh, and  the  whde  deliverance  fi'om  Egypt,  Aaron  is  the  inse- 
parable companion  of  Moses,  and  alwayi»  acts  the  same  subor- 
dinate, indeed,  but  yet  necessary  and  important  part.    Now 
Josephus  i'  softens  all  this  into  a  modest  apology  on  the  part  of 
Moses,  stating  bis  natural  incompetency: ^<  Lord,  I  am  still  m 
<<  doubt,   how  I,  a  private  man,  and  of  no  abilities,  should 
<' persuade  my  countrymen  or  Pharaoh  i"  even  this  is  repre- 

*  Vide  Exodus,  iv.  f  Exod.  iv.  30. 

%  Joseph.  Antiq.  Book  XL  ch.  xii.  §,  2, 
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seated  as  antecedent  to  the  nuraeles  which  Mos^  saw,  and  was 
enabled  to  perform ;  and  not  one  word  is  said  of  God's  ang^r 
being  kindled  against  him,  or  of  Aaron's  being  deputed  to  assist 
him ;  nor  in  the  whole  history  is. any  notice  taken  of  the  impor* 
tant  part  which  Aaron  bore  in  every  subsequent  transaction :  it 
is  bardy  said,  that  by  the  command  of  God  he  met  his  brother, 
but  Moses  a]^>ear8  the  sole  ambassador  of  God  to  Pharaoh. 

Thus  again  we  find,  on  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  comply  with 
the  first  demand  of  Moses  to  let  the  Hebrews  go^  and  on  his 
increasing  thdr  burthens,  the  Pentateuch  represents  the  people 
as  angrily  reproaching  Moses  and  Aaron ;  "  The  Lord  look 
^^npon  you,  and  judge  you;  for  you  have  made  us  to  be 
"  abhorred  in  th^e  eyes  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servants,  to  put  a 
^  BWcMrd  into  their  hands  to  day  us :"  and  immediately  Moses  as 
impatiently  expostulates  with  Qod,  <^  Lord,  wherefore  bast  thou 
'^  60  evil-entreated  this  people  ?  why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent 
'^  me?  For  since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  tq  speak  in  thy  name^  he 
*^  hath  done  evil  to  his  people :  neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy 
^^ people  Bt  all."*  Of  all  tins,  we  find  not  one  word  in 
Joeephus. 

Josephus  ako  suppresses  the  fflgnal  crime  of  the  Jews  in  set* 

ting  ap  the  golden  calf;  and,  above  all,  he  omits  altogether  the 

offence  which  both  Moses  and  Aaron  were  gmlty  of  at  Meribah, 

where  the  Pentateuch  relates  their  being  directed  to  bring  water 

«utof  the  rock;  instead  of  doing  this  in  the  name  and  for  the 

g^  of  God,  they  spoke  unadvisedly,  not  manifesting  a  firm 

feith,  or  giving  to  Grod  the  glory  of  the  miracle ;  for  they  ga- 

^Wed  the  congr^ation  together  before  the  rock,  and  Moses 

^i  mito  them,  "  f  Hear  hqw,  ye  rebels;  must  we  fetch  you 

^^  water  out  of  this  rock  ?    And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and 

"smote  .the  rock  twice;  and  the  water  gushed  out  abundantly. 

"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,- Because  ye  believed 

"  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  Children  of  Israel ; 

"therefore  ye  i^ndt  not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  land 

"  which  I  have  given  them."  This  offence,  so  frequently  alluded 

^0  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  punishment,  of  which  Moses  is 

represented  as  repeatedly  deprecating,  entreating  to  be  permitted 

^  enter  the  promised  laud,  though  in  vain,  is  totally  omitted 

*  Exod.  y.  from  21  to  23.  f  Numb.  xx.  10—12. 
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by  Josephiis.  While  in  the  original,  nothing  cui  be  more  affect- 
ing than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  aUuded  to ;  it  is  expressed  as 
if  the  heart  was  weighed  down  by  sorrow  for  the  disappointment 
of  its  fondest  hope ;  and  as  if  occasions  of  venting  this  sorrow 
were  industriously  sought,  even  a  remote  allosion  or  reference 
is  enough ;  yet  it  concerned  only  himself:  it  was  not  to  his  cre- 
dit, but  it  was  that  which  he  felt  most  deeply,  and  which  he 
only  could  feel  so  truly,  ^ 

Thus  we  clearly  perceive  the  difference  between  the  genuine 
narration  of  Moses  himself,  and  the  cautious  compilation  of  a 
remote  historian.     In  short,  we  find  Josephus  doing  what  it  is 
natural  every  compiler  of  history  should  do,  when  describing 
the  character  of  a  le^slator  whom  he  looked  up  to  with  reve- 
rence, and  detailing  the  conduct  of  his  countrjrmen  whom  he 
wished  to  place  in  the  best  light :  we  find  him  magnifykig  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  one,  and  palliating  or  excusing  the 
murmurs  and  idolatries,  the  obstinacy  and  crimes,  of  the  odier. 
Now,  what  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  if  the  Pentateuch  bad 
been  compiled  by  any  historian  guided  by  the  mere  imcontrolled 
feelings  and  partialities  of  the  human  mind,  we  should  diseover 
them  in  his  describing  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  legislator  and  head  of  the  nation  who  were  the 
chosen  pec^le  of  Grod.     I  could  show  by  a  minute  induction, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  Pentateudi,  and  that 
milltiplied  instances  of  it  are  found  in  Josephus,  who  is  yet  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  historian  of  general  veracity  and  iht^rity.   But 
I  forbear ;  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  written  with  such  strict  impartiality  as  enables  us  to 
rely  on  the  truth  of  its  relation,  even  in  the  most  miiiute  par- 
ticulars. 

I  have  but  one  further  remark  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  we 
find,  although  the  subject-matter  of  Josephus  is  essentially  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  yet,  in  the  sdection  and 
order  of  their  circumstances  they  differ,  exactly  as  we  should 
expect  Ihe  works  of  a  compiler  anxious  to  interest  and  keep  up 
his  reader's  attention,  would,  whenever  composed,  differ  from 
V  the  original  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  detailing  (as  Moses 
did)  every  circumstance  as  it  occurred,  and  totally  careless  of 
every  thing  but  minute  precision  and  strict  fidelity. 

Josephus  chooses  to  separate  the  Laws  from  the  narrative ; 
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saysi*  he  will  ^^  describe  the  form  of  govemment  which, was 
"  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  virtae  of  Moses :  these  settle- 
'^ments,  says  he,  are  all  still  in  writing  as  Moses  left  them; 
^  and  we  shall  add  nothing  by  way  of  ornament,  nor  any  thing 
"  besides  what  Moses  left  us ;  only  we  shall  so  far  innovate,  as 
<<  to  digest  the  several  kinds  of  laws  into  a  r^ular  system ;  for 
"  they  were  left  behind  him  in  writing  as  th^y  were  accidentally 
<'  geattered  in  their  delivery,^  and  as  be,  upon  enqmry,  learned 
« them  from  God." 

Thus  also  we  find  JosejAus  describes  minutely  and  daborately 
the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  and  the  dress  of  the  priests;  f 
but  not  like  the  detail  of  them  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  cal- 
culftted  to  instruct  the  artists  how  to  laake  Aem ;  while  that  of 
Josephos  is  calculated  (as  undoubtedly  any  man  but  Moses  him- 
self would  have  calculated  it)  to  describe  the  effect  of  what  had 
5een  made,  their  beauty  and  splendor,  their  connexion  and  use. 
Thus  also  the  account  which  Joseph'us  gives  t  of  the  rites  of 
purification  and  sacrifice,  is  formed  to  be  read  with  ease,  free 
from  the  repetitions,  andfrom  the  minute,  and  though  necessary 
yet  sometimes  unpleasant,  particulars  of  the  original  detail. 

All  these  differences,  I  contend,  strongly  illustrate  and  con- 
inn  the  originality  and  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  teii4 
to  prove  it  was  the  work  of  an  eye-witness  and  even  of  an  ey^ 
^tness  whose  business  and  anxious  care  it  was  to  superintend  and 
^  every  circumstance  of  what  he  has  described :  such  an  eye^ 
^tness  was  Moses,  and  Moses  alone.    If  then  he  was  the  author, 
can  we  doubt  the  truth  of  the  narrative?  Were  not  the  leading 
'acts  too  recent,  too  important,  to  admit  of  the  least  falsification? 
h  not  the  detail  formed  with  such  artlessness  and  simplicity,  such 
pvticukrity  and  minuteness,  such  candour  and  impartiality,  that 
^e  cannot  doubt  of  its  truth,  even  in  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars? This  is  the  conclusion  I  wished,  in  this  lecture,  to  estab- 
lish.   But  there  is  another  'mode  of  argument  which  seems  to 
establish  it  still  more  decisively,  which  I  shall  adduce  in  the 
next  lecture. 

♦  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  IV.  viii.  J  4.  flh.  Lib,  III.  vi,  &  vii. 

j:  11%  12^.  X.  &  xi. 
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LECTURE  III. 

•  •    - 

The  AtUhenJticUy  and  Truth  of  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pefiiateuch  coih 
firmed,  5y  a  comparison  of  the  booh  ofDeuteronon^  with  those  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus^  and  NunUters-^Statement  of  the  general  argument  deduced  from 
this  comparison — How  far  similar,  how  far  dissimilar  to  that  used  by 
Archdeacon  Paley,  in  his  Hora  Paulina — Its  application  to  the  history, 
so  far  as  it  relates  events  not  miraculous — Instanced  in  general  coincidences 
b{iween  the  recapitulaHon  in^Deuteronomy,  and  the  direct  narration  m  M« 
preceding  books — In  particular  facts  and  circumstances — Ajb  to  rules  of 
puriJicaOon-'Directione  for  carrying  the  tabemacleT-Dispositioa  of  the 
tribes  in  camp^  ffc, — An  appqrmt  contradiction — How  reconciled-^As  ta 
the  (qfpointment  of  inferior  judges — And  of  the  twelve  spies. 


DEUTERONOMY  L  1,  3. 

**  Theie  woe  tht  wordf  wliidi  Moaei  ipake  unto  all  Iinel,  on  this  fid*  Jordan  in  the  iriUerneM :  In  the 
"  fortieth  year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  Moaes  qiake  unto  the  CJiildren  of  Israd  according  unto  all 
**  that  the  Lord  had  given  him  in  commandment  unto  them.** 

This  exordium  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  exceedingly 
remarkable :  it  states  that  it  is  not,  like  the  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  ^nd  Numb^i*8,  a  direct  narration  or  journal  of  the 
various  events  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  legislator  and  nation, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt;  but 
that  it  was  a  recapitulation  of  every  thing  which  Moses  thought 
it  necessary  to  notice,  in  addressing  the  .people  shortly  before 
his  death,  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years,  during  which  he  had 
acted  as  their  lawgiver  and  judge.  I  beg  leave  to  direct  my 
reader's  attention,  to  this  peculiar  character  of  the  last  book  or 
the  Pentateuch,  because  it  seems  to  me,  to  supply  the  ground-^ 
work  of  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  and  trutli  of  the 
entire,  somewhat  different  firom  thd^  which  I  have  seen  gener- 
ally and  distinctly  noticed. 

In  my  two  last  Lectures,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  the  topics 
in  proof  of  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  works  ascribed  to 
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Moses;  from  their  general  reception  anuHig  the  Jews;  (torn  ihe 
important  and  public  nature  of  the  facts  they  rehitej  from  the 
«mplicity  of  their  style  and  stnietwe ;  from  the  particularity 
«f  thdbr  narrative,  natural  to  an  eye-witness,  and  to  an  eye- 
intness  alone ;  and  espedally  from  the  admirable  impartiality 
they  every  where  display.    But  if  th^  distinct  nature  and  pur- 
pose, ascribed  to  the  bodk.of  Deuteronomy,  really  belongs  to  it, 
a  comparison  of  this,  with  the  preceding  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, .  ought  to  afford  a  distinct  proof  of  the  truth  and  autlien- 
ticity  of  all,  from  the  UNnESiGMED  coincidences  between  them, 
i^rguments  of  somewhat  a  similar  kind,  have  been  lately 
aj^lied  by  Archdeacon  Paley,*  with  a  force  which  seems  un-^ 
answerable,  to  confirm  the  authenticity  and  truth  oC  ^e  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  pf  St.  Paul,  by  comparing 
them  t<^ther,  and  pointing  out  the.  imdesigned  coincidence 
between  the  direct  narration  in  the  Acte,  and  the  indirect  allu- 
sions to  the  same  facti^  in  the  Episties ;  and  thus  establishing 
the  trudi  of.  both,  <m  the  same  pripciple  as  that  by  which  we 
yield  entire  credit  to  two  unsuspected  witnesses,  who  deliver 
accounts  of  the  same  transactions,  if  it  appears  that  neither 
were  acquainted  with  tiie  testimony  of  the  other,  and  yet  that 
their  evidence  exactiy  agrees. 

An  argument  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  this  cannot  be 
afpU^d  to  confirm  the  truth  of  tiie  Pentateuch,  because  we  have 
uofc  any  cotempor^ry  writings  to  compare  with  it;  all  the  works 
ot  the  Old  Testament  (the  book  of  Job  perhaps  excepted)  being 
plainly  subsequent  to  it,  all  presupposing  its  truth,  denying 
fitan  it  almost  every  account  of  the  &cts  which  it  details :  and  in 
almost  every  allusion  to  these  facts,;  adapted  to  the  narrative 
wUch  the  Pentateuch  delivers.    This  circumstance  proves  un- 
doubtedly that  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  all 
subsequent  Jewish  writers,  as  the  only  authentic  account  of  their 
nation ;  and^thus  establishes  its  truth  exactiy  in  proportion  as  it 
is  improbable  the  whole  Hebrew  people  should  be  mistaken  in 
receiving  such  a  narrative  as  true,  if  it  were  really  fictitious ;  an 
improlwfaility  which,  can  scarcely  be  stated  too  high,  if  we  con- 
ader  tfie  public  nature  and  great  importance  of  the  facts  which 

the  Pentateuch  details,  the  high  authority  of  the  person  to  whom 

• 

♦  Vide  Paley^s  Hone  PauHnse 
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it  ifi  luicribed,  and  ilie  early  period  at  which  it  was  received.  But 
faariiig  touched  upon  those  topies,  I  now  dkrnnsd  theliiy*  and  pro- 
ceed to  enquire^  whether  we  may  not  even  from  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  derive  e<Mne  arguments  for  its  ge-» 
nnineness  and  truth ;  ^ieh,  though  not  exactly  tibe  same  with 
those  of  the  distinguished  writer  to  whom  I  have  alluded^  are 
yet  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature.  We  cannot  indeed  coinpare 
the  entire  with  cotemporary  writers,  amd  thus>cbnfinn  it  by  the 
agreement  of  different  and  independent  testimonies ;  but  we  can 
compare  the  different  parts  of  it  togellier,  and  weigh  tlie  coinci"* 
dence  between  the  cBfiferent  parts-  of  the  same  testimony.  We 
may  examine  whether  there  exists  a  natural  and  exact  agreement 
between  the  direct  narrative  and  the  various  references  to  the 
same  facts  in  the  reca^tulation,  as  well  with  ^ach  other  b»  with 
the  £flei*ent  situations  in  which  the  supposed  aafthor  is  related 
to  have  been  placed,  and  the  various  views  and  Ibelings  which 
tibese  situations  would  naturally  suggest. 

The  direct  narrative  was  written  at  the  tiine  of-  the  transact 
actions,  as  they  were  passing ;  the  recapituhrtion  was  deliv^^ 
at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  many.  The  former  was  intended 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  the  events,  most  necessary  to  be 
known ;  in  the  latter  it  was  intended  to  notiee  only  such  parti-^ 
eulars  as  the  immediate  object  of  the  speaker,  in  addressing  tbe 
people,  rendered  it  expedient  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  h 
each,  the  laws  are  intermixed  with  the  fitets,  and  both  laws  and 
facts  are  referred  to  for  different  purposes  and  on  different  occa*> 
sions.  This  ^ves  room  for  comparing  these  statements  and  allu* 
sions,  and  judging  wheth^  they  i^ee  in  such  a  manner  as  ap- 
pears to  result,  not  from  the  artifice  which  forgery  or  falsehood 
might  adopt,  but  from  the  consistency  of  nature  and  truth.  We 
may  thus  weigh  the  different  testimonies  cf  the  same  witness^ 
delivered  at  different  limes  and  on  different  occasions,  and  judge, 
as  it  were  by  a  cross  examination,  of  th^r  truth.  And  we  may 
remark,  that  if  a  coincidence  appears  in  minute  and  unimpor- 
tant circumstances,  it  is  therefore  the  more  improbable  it  should 
have  been  designed;  also,  the  more  indirect  and  circuitous  iti^^ 
the  less  obvious  it  would  have  been  to  a  foiger  or  compiler.  If 
the  situations  in  whi^  the  writer  is  placed,  and  the  views  with 
which  at  different  times  he  alludes  to  the  same  facts,  are  differ- 
ent, and  the  terms  which  he  employs  ar^  adapted  to  this  differ- 
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eiiee,  in  an  ardees  and  natoral  mamevj  thk ka  BtrongpiMiimp^ 
tkm  of  truth.  Finally,  if  the  direct  narrative,  and  die  sdbfi^ 
quent  references  and  aHufiions  appear  in  any  instance  to  ap^ 
proacli  to  a  contradMstion,  and  yet  on  closer  inspection  are  foond 
to  agree,  this  very  strongly  confirms  the  absence  of  art,  and  the 
influence  of  truth  and  reality. 

Having  thus  expounded  the  general  meaning  of  my  argument, 
I  proceed  to  exemplify  it  by  some  instances,  whidi  seem  suffi- 
cient for  establishing  the  conclusion  contended  tor* 

Some  presumption  that  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  really  composed  by  an  eye-witness  at  the  timeof  the  trana* 
actions,  arises  from  their  describing  the  nation  and  the  Lawgiver 
in  circumstances  totally  diiferent  from  any  which  ever  existed 
before  or  after  that  peculiar  period;  from  t^ir  adapting  every 
incident,  however  unimportant,  every  turn  of  expression,  h&w* 
ever  minute,  to  these  peculiar  circumstances. 

Hie  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  left  the  land  of  E^ypt,  atvd 
not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  the  land  of  Cmaan :  in  this  in- 
terval the  nation  was  all  collected  tc^ther,  nev^  before  or  after  t 
it  Aea  dwelt  in  tents,  never  before  or  after ;  no  one  possessed 
any  landed  pn^perty  or  houses ;  no  local  ^stinctions,  no  local 
tribunal,  could  then  exist :  these  and  a  variety  of  other  circiun^ 
stances  of  the  same  nature,  tiecessarily  attended  this  peculiar 
ntoation.     Now  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  thai; 
&oi]gh  it  may  be  easy  to  imagine  a  peculiar  ntuation  of  ficti" 
tiouB  characters,  and  describe  their  conduct  in  this  situation  with 
saffident  consistency,  as  in  a  poem  or  a  fiction  entirely  uncon^ 
oeeted  with  reality ;  yet,  when  characters  that  have  reaUy  ex^ 
isted  axe  described  in  circumstances  entitdy  or  ieven  partly  ficti- 
tioos  ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  combine  a  considerable  degree  of 
truth  with  a  certain  portion  of  fiction;  when  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  this  unprecedented  and  fictttious  situation,  not  merely 
in  general  t^ms,  but  in  a  very  imntite  detail  of  feets  and  regu^ 
lations ;   to  connect  it  with  particular  times  and  places  and  per«- 
fions,  to  combine  it  with  subsequent  events  whidi  were  real, 
and  wi^l^  the  laws  and  customs  whidi  &e  writer  himself  lives 
nnder,  and  which  prevail  through  an  extensive  nation;  then, 
indeed,  it  requires  no  ordinary  ingenuity,  and  no  common  cau- 
tion, to  preserve  a  perfect  consistency ;  never  once  to  suffer  the 
constant  and  familiar  associations  which  perpetually  obtrude 
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thenttelTes  upon  die  inijid  from  present  experience,  to  creep  into 
our  language  or  sentiments,  when  we  wish  to  describe  or  relate 
fiiets  suitably  only  to  pf»t  experience.  Nay,  admit  that  all  this 
may  possibly  be  done,  it  certainly  can  be  done  only  by  great  care 
and  art ;  and  it  is,  I  should  conceive,  next  to  impossible  but  that 
this  care  and  art  should  somewhere  or  other  betray  itself  in  the 
turn  of  the  narrative  or  the  expression. 

Now,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Pentatetich  will,  I  doubt 
hot,  prove  that  it  is  written  without  any  the  least  appearance  of 
art  or  caution ;  and  it  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that  its  facts, 
sentiments  and  language,  are  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
mtuation  which  have  been  noticed.  The  present  tense  is  con- 
stantiy  used  in  speaking  of  the  fiacts  in  the  wilderness :  "  I  am 
the  Lord,  who  bringeth  you  up,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :"  the 
future,  in  speaking  of  any  thirig  to  be  done  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan :*  <*  I  drive  out  before  you,  the  Amorite  and  the  Canaanite : 
^  take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inha- 
^<  bitants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare 
*^  in  the  midst  of  thee.  But  ye  shall  destroy  tbdr  altars. .  Three 
<^  times  a  year  shall  all  your  male  children  appear  before  me. 
^  For  I  wiU  cast  out  the  nations  before  thee,  and  enlaige  thy 
^<  borders.'' 

Thus  also,  it  is  perpetually  supposed  in  every  direction,  as  io 
public  matters,  that  the  whole  congregation-  can  be  collected 
t<^ether  at  the  shortest  warning.  We  are  told  f  of  dead  bodies 
*^  carried  out  of  the  camp;"  of  victims  on  particular  occasions 
being  burned  without  the  camp  :t  this  peculiarity  of  situation 
mixes  itself  with  every  circumstance  of  the  narrative,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  express  terms,  and  by  incidental  allusions, 
and  always  without  any  appearance  of  art  or  design. 

But  to  proceed  to  compare  the  direct  narrative  with  the  re- 
capitulation. We  may  observe,  tiiat  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  it  was  natural  and  necessary  to  notice  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Jews  into  the  land  of  their  inheritance,  occur  for  the^^r^^ 
time  in  the  last  address  which  Moses  delivered  to  the  people  on 
the  borders  of  Canaan :  then,  and  not  before,  does  the  l^slator 
speak  of  the  ^^  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose  to  put  his 


*  Exod.  xxxi  V.  1 1 — 1 .7.  &  23, 24.     f  Vide  Levit.  nine  first  chaps,  also  x.  5. 
t  Levit.  It.  21,  and  viii.  17.    ]Namb.  xix.  9. 
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name  llieraii."*  Then,  and  not  before,  does  he  add  to  the 
precepts  concerning  the  obfiervance  of  the  three  great  feasts, 
that  they  were  to  be  celebrated  at  Aat.  holy  }dace:  then,  and 
not  before,  does  he  enjoin  the  Jews  to  bring  their  offerings,  their 
sacrifices,  their  tithes,  and  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks  and  of 
their  herds,  to  the  same  holy  place,  and  not  to  eat  them  in  the 
gates  of  their  own  cities ;  and  if  that  hoose  of  the  Lord  should 
be  too  fiir  from  them,f  to  turn  their  ofierings  into  money,  and 
employ  that  for  the  celebration  of  the  religious  festivals,  at  the 
place  which  the  Lord  should  choose.  Now  also  does  the  legis- 
lator add  to  the  rules  relating  to  the  Lerites,  that  which  gave 
them  a  right  of:(  migrating  from  any  other  city,  and  joining 
with  those  who  were  employed  in  the  service  of  Grod,  at  the 
place  which  he  should  choose. 

Hius  also  in  recapitulating  the  reflations  of  the  civil  Law, 
the  legislator  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduces  the§  appoint* 
ment  of  judges  and  officers  in  the  Afferent  cities  which  they 
shouUl inhabit:  and  fixes  the  right  of  appealing,  in  difficult 
cases,  from  these  judges  to  the  High  Priest  and  his  accessors  at 
the  place  which  the  Lord  should  4shoose ;  and  determines  what 
the  elders  of  each  city  may  finally  decide  on,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  examine  the  cause,  as  in  the  instances  of  an 
uncertain  murder,  ||  of  the  rebellious  son,  and  in  the  ceremony 
of  taking  or  refrwing  the  widow  of  a  brother  who  had  died  child- 

\e«.    The  city,  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  elders  of  the  city,  are 

mm  perpetually' introduced,  never  before. 

Wemay  also  observe,  that  in  this  last  address,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  going  to  attack  the  great  body  of  their  enemies,  and,  as 
they  conqnered  themi,  were  to  inhabit  thdr  land ;  different  cir- 
camstances  are  mentioned,  suited  to  Oiis  new  situation.  The 
causes  which  were  to  excuse  men's  going  to  war  are  now  first 
stated,  "Having  built  a  new  house,  planted  a  new  vineyard,  or 
''  betrothed  himself  to  a  wife ;"  f  all  of  which  supposed  a  separa- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  common  camp  of  the  whole  oon- 
[Cregation,  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  the  promised  land. 
Now  also  the  rules  about**.besieging  cities,  about  not  destroying 
such  trees  around  them  as  were  good  for  food,  are  specified 

«  Deut.  xii.  5.  t  ^hid,  xiv.  24.  %  Ibid,  xviii.  6. 

J  Ibid,  xvi.  18.  xix.  11.  xxi.  18.        ||  Ibid,  xxi,  1[  Ibid,  xx.  5,  &c 

#*  Ibid,  XX.  19, 
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much  more  minutely  than  before,  because  now  siegee  would  be 
frequent.  Now  also  Moees  enlarges  more  frequently  and  more 
fully  than  he  ever  did.  before,  on  the  fertility  and  excdlence  of 
tlie  promised  land  :*  this  was  natural ;  such  a  topic  at  an  earlier 
period,  would  have  increased  the  murmurings  and  the  impa- 
tience of'  the  people  at  being  detained  in  the  wildemegs; 
whereas,  now  it  encouraged  them  to  encounter  with  more 
cheerfulness,  the  opposition  they  must  meet  with  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

These  general  and  obvious  features  of  difference,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  last  book  of  Moses  from  the  preceding  ones,  when 
compared  with  the  evident  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  seem  to  result  from  truth  and  reality  alone.  Sach 
differences  were  natural,  nay  unavoidable,  if  these  books  were 
really  composed  by  Moses,  who  was  the  witness  of  the  facts, 
and  the  author  of  the  Laws  which  these  books  contain ;  they 
VI  ould  be  nwch  less  likely  to  occur,  if  any  other  man  were  the 
author,  eveii  if  he  were  an  eye-witness ;  and  they  are  totally 
unlike  the  general  detail  of  a  remote  compiler,  or  the  laboured 
artifice  of  fiction  and  foi^ery. 

This  gen»^  suitableness  of  manner  in  the  different  books  oi 
the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  seems  to  supply  a  proof  of  authenticity  at  once 
natural  and  convincing.  But  there  are  coihcidenoes  of  a  less 
obvipus  nature,  more  circuitous  and  indirect,  which  occur  in  the 
statement  of  particular  facts,  and  deserve  to  be  accurately 
attended  to,  as  supplying  still  more  decisive  characters  of  truth 
and  authenticity. 

In  delivering  rules  about  the  leprosy^  it  is  said,  ^^  When  ye 
S^  be  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan^  which  I  give  to  you  for  a 
^^  possession,  and  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the 
^^  Land  of  your  possession,"  ye  shall  do  thus,  and  thus.f  I 
notice  this  instance,  because  that  a  house  is  spoken  of,  not  at  all 
•with  a  design  to  mark  the  circumstance  of  their  not  yet  being 
come  into  the  laiid  of  their  possession,  but  is  of  n'ecessity  intro- 
duced from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  subject  here  is  the 
discovery  and  the  purifijcation  of  leprosy.  As  to  this,  particular 
directions  are  given  with  respect  to  a  Jwtise^  but  nothing  is  said 

*  Deut.  yi.  3,  and  10,    viii.  7.    xi.  10.    xv.  4.  f  Leviticus,  xiv.  34. 
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«f.a  (eni;  mto'eas,  with  regard  4o  the  impurity  eontnttted  ky 
ihe  presence  of  a  dead  body,*  .aU  the  directMms  relate  to  a  ienif 
and  notUog  is  said  of  a  kouae.  NasiTt  this  di£Fereiice  is,  by  a 
Me  attention,  easily  aocouatedfiMr ;  the  writer  appUea  the  rules 
about  the  purification  froma  dead  body,  to  the  oligect  then  most 
fiuniliar  with  him,  a  tent.  And  as  its  lykig  in  a  house  would 
produce  no  eflfect  different  from  its  lying  in  a  tent,  and  require 
no  difference  of  purification,  he  says  nothing  abmit  a  house,  but 
leaves  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  suggest  the  regulation  when  it 
should  become  necessary.  Whereas,  in  detailing  the  rules  for 
discovering  and  purifying  the  leprosy,  all  the  materials  of  which 
tents  are  Bftade,f  wool,  and  caavas,  and  leather,,  are  partieu- 
larized,  as  exhibiting  each  of  them  peculiar  symptoms  of  the 
plague ;  j:  and  this  bring  done^  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  of  a  tent  itself;  but  as  the  materials  of  a  house  were  quite 
different,  and  the  appearances  of  in£BCtion.in  it  peculiar,  this 
required  a  particular  specification..  All  this  has  the  appearance 
of  reality,  and  is  exactiy  tiie  way  in  which  an  eye-witness  would 
have  spoken ;  but  it  is  such  a  diflerence  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
•vould  scarcely  have  thought  of. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made,  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  sendee  c^  the  Levites,  in  taking  care  of  the  tabernacle,  is 
de8cribed.§  We  find  the  families  of  ihe  Lerites  enumerated, 
&  numbers  of  each,  and  the  heads  of  them,  and  which  wore 
^  he  entrusted  with  the  most  holy  things.  If  it  should  be 
(Qomved  that  all  thi^  may  have  been  inserted  in  a  fictitious 
oamtive,  ISce  the  catalogues  of  Homer  and  Vir^,  to  jM-eserve 
^  semblance  of  probability,  and  to  compUment  eristing  fiuni- 
^  i^  representing  their  supposed  ancestors  in  situations  of 
peculiar  dignity^  yet,  how  can  we  on  such  a  principle,  account 
for  the  exact  detail  which  is  giv^,  not  (mly  of  the  arrange- 
ii^t  of  these  families  round  the  tabernacle,  but  the  particular 
parts  II  of  that  structure,  and  the  particular  sacred  vessels  which 
<su;h  family  was  to  carry  on  the  march;  and  still  more,  the 
^uter  directions  given,  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  these  diffe- 
rent parts  asunder,  protecting  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 


^Nnmbers,  xix.  14;  ako  compare  11  and  21,  wliitfh  prove  the  rales  as 
to  a  dead  body,  were  of  permanent  obligation. 
+  Lev.  xiii.  47  to  58,  %  Ibid.  48.  59.  §  Numbers,  iii.  and  iv. 

II  Numbers,  ill.  25, 26>  31^  35>  36* ;.  &18.Q  Numbers,  iv«  particularly  15,  20. 
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weather  during  the  mareh^  carrying  and  setting  them  up?  How 
unnatural  and  irrational  would  aU'  this  i^pear  in  the  remote 
compiler  of  a  general  history,  who  lived  long  afler  these  marefaes 
liad  ceased,  when  all  such  directions  were  utterly  superfluous. 
Surely  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  particulars  as  these  ^ould 
proceed  from  any  writer  bat  an  eye-witness  of  the  events ;  nor 
even  from  an  eye-witness,  except  he  had  been  engaged  as  Moses 
was,  in  originally  directing  and  constantly  superintending  these 
operations. 

Different  circumstances  occur  in  the  detail  of  these  directions^ 
which  seem  to  supply  more  decisive  characters  of  truth  and 
anthentidty;  because  they  display  coincidences  more  minute, 
or  more  circuitous  and  indirect.  Thus  it  is  mentioned,  thait 
Aaron  as  High  Priest,  and  his  &mily,  had  chai*^  of  tlie  Ark 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  they 
were  to  be  carried,  during  the  progress  of  each  march,  by  an 
inferior  family ;  and  the  writer  remarks,  these  were  not  to  ap- 
proach them,  until  '^  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  made  an  end  (^ 
<c  covering  them,  at  the  ccHumencement  of  the  journey."*  What 
forger  or  mere  compiler  would  have  thought  of  such  a  circunr- 
stance? 

A  coincidence  still  more  remarkable  on  this  sulgect,  is  the 
.following.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  Numbers,  tbe 
parts  of  the  tabernacle  to  be  carried  by  each  family  of  the 
Levites,  on  the  march,  are  minutely  spedfied.  The  fifth  and 
mcih  are  taken  up  with  a  detail  of  Laws  entirely  unconnected 
with  this  subject;  the  seventh  begins  with  relating,  that  the 
different  princes  of  Israel  made  an  offeringv  of  six  covered 
'^Bf^uB  and  twelve  oxen,  which  Moses  ^employed  to  carry  the 
tabernacle,  and  distributed  to  two  families  of  the  Levites, 
"  according  to  their  service  ;"f  (for  die  tlurd  were  ta  carry  the 
part  assigned  to  them,  the  fbmiture  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  upon 
their  shoulders);  to  one  are  assigned  two,  to  another  four 
waggons*  The  reason  of  this  inequality  is  not  specified;  but 
oa  turning  back,  we  find  that  the  family  to  which  the  four:]: 
:  waggons  are  assigned,  had  be^a  appointed  to  carry  the  solid, 
and  therefore  heavy  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  its  boards,  and 
bars,  and  pillars ;  while  that  family  to  which  the  two  §  waggons 

*  Numbers,  ir.  15.  f  Ibid,  vii.  5  to  0, 

■^  Compare  Nmnb.  rii.  8,  vith  ir.  3 1 .      §  Compare  Numb.  viii.  7,  with  i v.  *i5» 
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menSsigij  iU  liaiij^iigB  and  oords.  Sciclfc  a  comeldeiice  a*  4llMr 
is  extM»tri^  natoxalv  U  Mmcs,  wko  direeled  this  laiitter,  f»4 
eordedit;  bat b il  sot  wlbolly  iDorptfobaUe,  a  fargtr  or  don^pHw 
shetdd  thiiik  ii  detailiiig  fiuek  niiimte  particidws  at  al^  ov  if  hef 
iKd,  AoM.  dataS  4h«iii  in  suck  a  maimer  as  tliia?  The  more' 
imnite  ttrf  ajvparevtly  unimportant  sodi  ^inelcfeniTes  as  theise* 
aws  tks  m«re  unlJMy  is  it  Aey  iteukl  ari^  froi*  any  thing 
kirt  reality;. 

Another  eainsidenee  of  aomeirhat  a  simSBr  na^ore  is  die  fel- 

bwifig.    In  the  seoond  chapter  of  tho  book,  of  Nuaotexs,  Ae' 

writer  deseribes  the  ^vision  of  the  twelve  tribes  ifnto  fear' 

tmfBj  t&e  mudber  of  each  tribe,  and  die  total  mamber  ia  eacU 

cmp.    Ae  6aes  th»  fissition  each  was  to  taADO  #oiibd  the>  taber^' 

nack)  and  tbo  order  of  thnr  mufAi  and  he  dfareets-  ^tBt  thrf 

tabemii^  witb  the  casop  of  the  Levites^  sbonld  set  forward 

kUreea  the  secdiid  and  third  cMipe;  *    But  in  the  imtii  chup-' 

ter  oecuiB  wbat  seems  at  first  a  direct  eontradietion  to  this ;  fei' 

itiB  gaif^t  that  after  die  first  oamp  hsd  set  forward,  then  <<  the' 

^  tab«fi»de  was  taken  down ;  anadthie  8on[Sof  Giershicm,  andthe^ 

''sonsof  liferari^  setforward^  bearing  the  tabernacle;  and  aitew 

^*  wndi  the  seeond  eamp,  or  standard  of  the  ddlch^tt  of  Iteubeik'^ 

Btt  thieai^parent  eontradiGtioii  is  reeoucfted  »  few  rersiss  aflmvi 

^wefefed  Ihattliou^  the- less  sacred  parts  of  the  tabemade,' 

^outside' ten*  an'd  its  apparatus,  set  ou!t  ftetween  the  first  andt 

"^  esuotp ;  yet  the  sanetaary,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  Willi  ite^ 

AhHtoi^  tike  ark  adMd  the  altar,  did  not  set  out.  till  after  the' 
^^o^ai^Bmp,  as  the  diretfdon  required*  And  thKe  reason  of  the^ 
s^lMtion  ^  assigned^  that  those  who  bore  the  butedde  tabenmele 
ori^  8e«  it  upi  atfdi  thus  prepare  for  thte  recepdon  of  die  sanc- 
toary  i^gsinst  it  cbtMi^  Would  a  fiM>ger  or  compiler  who  lired! 
^n  these  nM^ehes  had  wholly  ceased,  and  the  Israelites  had' 
bed  is  the  hmd  of  dieir  inheriftance^  havte  thought  of  such  a 
(srviimstffliee  as  iMs  ? 

In  e^pilrifig  the-  direct  narrative  witb  the  recapitulation  iii 
Ae  last  book  of  the  Pentateueb,  some  diffi^enees  occur  well 
^ortb  abtiokig.  lA  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  MoseF, 
^h  ribgalbr  i#partiality,  gives  the  credit  of  originatftig  one 
^  Ae  ntost  sakitnry  and  Hnportant  ptirts  of  die  Jewish  ci\til 

*  Nmnbcra,  ii.  17.  f  Nuinlwrs,.  x-  1.7.  %  Ibid.  x.  21. 
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goTemment  to  Yob  father-in-law^  Jelhro;  whcs  obMnrlng  the 
yariety  aad  weight  of  bmuneBs  whieb  oppressed  the  legidator^ 
from  his  acting  as  juc^  pf  every  private  Utigation  betwe^  the 
peoploi  teUs  him,  *  <<  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good. 
<^  Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away,  both  thou  and  this  pec^le  with 
'<  thee :  this  thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee;  thou  art  not  able  t& 
^<  perform  it  thyself  al<me.  Hearken  now  unto  my  voioe :  Thott 
<^  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God* 
*<  and  place  sach  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers 
*^  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rul«rs  of  teii»;  and  let 
<^  them  judge  the  people.  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  God 
**  command  thee  so,  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure,  and  all 
'^  this  people  shall  also  go  to  their  place  in  peaoe^  So  Moses 
^*  hearkened  to  die  voice  e£  his  father-in-law,  and  did  all  that  he 
*^  had  said.  And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Isvad,  and  made 
<'  them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hun- 
*^  dreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  And  they  j  udgoi  the 
'^  people  at  all  seasons :  the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses, 
<<  but  every  small  matter  they  judged  themselves."  Such  is  the  di- 
rect narrative.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  address  to  the  peopl<^ 
Moses  is  repres<mted  as  alluding  to  tUs  fact,  but  with  this  re* 
markable  difference;  that  he  not  only  says  nothing  <^  Jethro^ 
but  that,  instead  <^  represoiting  himself  as  the  parson  wha 
selected  these  magistrates,  he  states  that  he  had  i^ipoaled  to  the 
people,  and  desired  they  should  elect  them.  '  ^^  I  spake  unto  you 
<*  at  that  time,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself  alone: 
<<  The  Lord  your  God  hath  mul tidied  you,  mid  behold,  ye  are 
<<  this  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  (The  Lord 
<<  God  of  your  fathers  make  you  a  thousand  times  so  many 
«  more  as  ye  are,  and  bless  you  as  he  hath  promised  you.)  How 
<<  can  I  myself  bear  your  cumbranoe,  and  your  burden,  and  yoar 
<<  strife  ?  Take  you  "wiae  men,  and  understanding,  and  known 
<<  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you. 
*^  So  I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise  men^  and  known, 
<<  and  made  them  heads  over  you.  And  I  charged  your  judgesat 
<^  that  time,  saying.  Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethrw, 
'<  and  judge  r^hteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother, 
*'  and  the  stnuiger  that  is  with  him.  Ye  shall  not  respect 
^^  pwsons  in  judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as 

*  Exod.  ZTui.  17,  &C. 
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<'(he  great;  ye  dtall  not  be  alVaid  of  the  fiice  of  man,  for  the 
<^  judgment  is  God'a :  and  the  eaose  that  la  too  hard  for  yon, 
^  biing  it  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  if*    There  is  a  great  and 
strikiiig  diflPerence  between  these  statement^  but  there  is  no 
contnidicti<»i :  Jethro  suggested  to  Moses  the  app<»ntment;  he, 
proktUy  after  consulting  God,  as  Jethio  intiniates,  *^  if  God 
shall  thus  c<Nnmand  thee,"  referred  the  matter  to  the  people, 
and  assigned  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  them ;  the  persons 
thus  sdected  he  admitted  to  share  hia  authority  as  subordinate 
judges.    Thus  the  two  statements  are  perfectly  consistent.    But 
tUs  is  not  all ;  thar  difference  is  most  natural.     In  first  reo<»^- 
iog  the  event,  it  n^  natural  Moses  should  dwell  on  the  first 
cause  which  led  to  it,  and  pass  by  the  appeal*  to  the  people  as  a 
8ui)orduiate  and  less 'material  part  of  the  transaction;,  but  in* 
addressiBg  the  peo{de,  it  was  natural  to*  notice  thfe  part  they 
themselves  had  in  the  selection  of  those  judges,  in  order  to^ 
cuDciliate  their  regard  and  dbedienoe.     How.  naturally  also  does 
the  pioQs  legislator  in  his  public  address,  dwell  on  every  circum- 
stance which  eould  im(>rove  hisihearers  in  piety  and  virtue.    The 
multitude  of  the  people  was  the  cause  of  the  appointment  of: 
these  jadgesr  How  beautifully  ifr  thi^  increase  of  the  nation 
tamed  to  an  argument  of  gratitude  to  God  !     How  affectionate* 
is  the  Uessing  with  which  the  pious  speaker  interrupts  the 
^isrrative,  imploring  God,,  that  the  multitude  of  his  people  may 
^^^ecease  a  thousand  fold  !     How*  admirably  does  he  take  occa-' 
i^irom  mentioning  the  jiidges,^to  inculcate  the  eternal  prin- 
^I'nif  justice; and  piety,  which  should  control  their  decisions!' 
flovfenote  is^all  this  from  art,  forgery,  and  imposture.    Surely 
^i  a  any  where,  we  can  trace  the  dictates  of  nature,  truth' 
Jttd  piety. 

A  similar  difference  occurs  between  tlia.  direct  murrative  of 
tlie  appointment  of  those  who  were  sent  taspy  out  the  land  of 
(Waa,  and  the  manner  in  which  Moses  recapitulates  this  taci^ ' 
when  he  addresses  the  peoplcf  In  the  former  it  is  stated,  *^  The  * 
"Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Send  thou  men,  that  they 
'<iQay  search  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  Cfaii^  ^ 
'^dren  ef  Israel :  of  every  txibe  of  their  Ikthers  shall  ye  send  » 
^^man^  every  one  a  ruler  among  them.    And  Moses,  by  tfao 
^*  commandment  of  the  Lord,  sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of 

^  Deat  i.  9j  to  the  end.  f  Namb.  kiii..  xiir«. 
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^  Paian."  Tlie  Ustorj  then  reckons  up  thmr  namesy  and  re- 
oounta  the  evil  report  which  they  brooght  vsp  of  the  hsod  vAiieh. 
ll&ey  had  searched;  the  fatal  effect  it  produced  in  ezcitii^the 
oongr^ation  of  Israel  to  rehel  agaiBst  their  God ;  the  consequent 
wrath  of  God,  who  threatened  to  cut  off  the  whole  nation  by 
the  pestilence,  and  to  raise  up  of  Moses  a  people  greater  and 
mightier  than,  they.  It  relates  at  full  length,  the  intercession 
of  Moses  to  Bwrt  this  dreadfol  doom,  and  its  being  changed 
into  &  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  adults  of  that  gene- 
ration,, from  twenty  years  (dd  and  upwards,  that  they  shoidd 
ne'vrer  enter  into  that  good  land,  butdiould  be  detained  in  the 
iHldemess  for  forty  years,  and  there  die.  This  relation  takes 
\xp  two  long  chapters :  the  reca[Mtahition  of  tlus  event,  addressed 
to  the  children  of  that  generation  at  the  interval  of  forty  yean, 
is  contained  in  half  a  chapter;  yet  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
transactions  materially  dtftrent  from  the  original  narrative^  yet 
VBConcileable  with  that  narratiye,  and  of  such  a  nature^  tiAt 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  every  variation  may  be  accounted  f<Sr,  from 
tke  peculiar  vievrs  and  fedings  of  the  Jewidi  l^slator  in  this 
address  to  the  people. 

The'  recapitulation  *  begins  with  relating  what  took  jdaee 
when  the  peo}de  came  to  Kadesh  Banoiea^  before  mtj  idea  (^ 
sending  spies  bad  occurred :  ^<  Then/'  says  Moses,  ^<  I  said  mt» 
*^  you,  Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  wUch 
<<  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us^  Behold,  the  Lord  thy 
*^'  Grod  hath  set  the  hmd  before  thee :  go  up,  and  poidsess  it,  ds 
*f  the  Lord  God  of  tby  fiEithers  hath  said  unto  thee;  fear  not, 
<^  neither  be  discouraged.  And  ye  came  near  unto  me,  ^very 
*f  one  of  you,-  and  said,  We  will  send  men  before  us,  and  they 
*f  shall  search  us  out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word  again  by  what 
"  way  we  must  go,  and  into  what  cities  we  shall  come.  And 
<^  the  saying  pleased  me  well :  and  I  took  tweke  men  of  you, 
'^.  (me  of  a  tribe,  and  they  turned  and  came  onto  tbe  valley  of 
*^  Esbcol,  and  searched  it  out."  Here  then  the  l^riator  reminds 
the  peo|de  of  two  circumstances  omitted  in  the  original  narra- 
tive:  one,  that  when  they  had  first  approached  the  promised 
land,  he  had  commanded  them  to  go  up  at  once  and  possess  the 
land,  fearing  notfaii^,  for  God  was  with  them :  the  other,  that 

^  Deiit.  i.  from  Terse  i9,  to  the  esd. 
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idea  of  ddaytng  to  do  lUs,  mid  fleadiiig  spies  to  search  out 
the  land,  had  originated^  not  with  the  l^ishtor,  but  with  the 
people ;  and  that  it  was  in  oomplianoe  with  their  own-  request, 
that  God  had  commanded  Moses  to  appoint  the  spies. 

This  Tariation  is  extremdy  natural :  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

at,  that  Moses  should  omk  these  eircomstaiiees  in-  the  original 

narratiTey  where  he  was  more  intent  upon  the  final  event  itself 

than  the  subordinate  causes  that  led  to  it ;  but  it  waa  Inghly 

expedient,  when  addressing  the  people,  that  he  should  recall 

these  cireumstances  to  thm  memory,  as  they  so  strongly  proved 

that  the  prime  origin  of  this  destructive  event  was  found  in.  their 

dJBdbedixKEioe  to  the  command  of  their  legislator,  and  that  they 

were  themselves  theauthc«rs  of  a  scheme  which  terminated  so 

fitaQy.    As  naturally  can  we  account  for  Moses,  in  his  recapt^ 

tolation  of  his  own  conduct  on  this  occasion,  omitting  altc^ethet 

the  menace  of  Gk)d,  to  disinherit  the  Jews,  and  raise  up  a  na^* 

tionfrom  himself  in: their  stead;  and  for  his  taking  no  notice 

of  his  ownsHccessftd  intercession,  on  whidi  God  had  deigned 

to  wave  l^e  execution  of  this  awfulrnenace.    To  dwell  on  a  fact 

80  disgraceful  to  the  peo^e  whom  he  addressed,  and  so  honour^ 

to  himself,  would  have  served  rather  to  wound  the  feeling^ 

kindle  the  jealousy  of  his  hearers,  than  to  awaken  them  to 

fiety  and  repentance,  and  would  not  have  suited  the  character 

q(  him  <<  who  was  the  meekest  of  men  ;"*  though,  in  recording 

^dispensations  of  Providence  for  the  cool  r^ectionof  hid 

<i<>Niyiiiea,  it  was  a  lesson  too  important  to  be  left  out.     And 

^tkb  was  the  real  cause  of  the  omission  here,  we  may  be 

*>&&d,  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  Moses  sliding  int6 

^  part  of  his  address  to  the  people,  a  &ct  which  took  place  at 

ftqnite  different  time,  but  which  tended  to  conciliate  his  be»*ers 

by  hombling  himself  in  their  eyes,  and  reminding  them  that  he, 

38  well  as  their  fathers,  had  offended  God;  so  that  like  them  he 

^  condemned  never  to  enter  into  the  promised  land.     For 

^hen  he  states,  that  God  swore,  saying,  <^  surely,  there  shall 

'^Qot  one  of  these  men  of  •  this  evil  generation  see  that  good 

^^land,  which  I  sware  to  give  unto  your  fathers,  save  Caleb  the 

'^8011  of  Jephunneh,  because  he  hath  wholly  followed  the  Lord;" 

he  adds,  *<  Also  the  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes^ 

*^ saying.  Thou  also  shalt  not  go  in  thither;  but  Joshua  the  son 

*  Vide  Numbers,  xii.  3. 
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<<ef  Nan,  who  standetb  before  thee,  shall  go  in  thither;  en* 
<<  courage  him,  for  he  shall  cause  Israel  to  inherit  it"* 
(    The  introduction  of  this  his  own  rejection,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  Joshua,  as  the  person  destined  by  God  to  lead  the  Jew* 
to  conquer  the  promised  land,  was  here  peculiarly  natural  and 
useful ;  lest  the  people  recollecting  their  former  defeat,  in  slU 
4;empting  to  invade  that  land  when  Moses  did  not  accompany 
them,  should  dread  a  similar  defeat  now,  when  they  were  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  him*    But  this  awful  menace  of  God  to 
destroy  the  Jews,  and  raise  from  Moses,  a  nation  mightier  than 
they,  is  introduced  on  another  occasion,  when  its  introduction 
was  indispensably   necessary;   when   he   warns  that  feofki 
**  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
**  hath  cast  out  this  nation  before  thee,  saying,  For  my.  rigbt- 
**  eousness  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this  land. 
•<^Not  for  thy  righteousness,   or  for  the  uprightness  of  thine 
«  heart,  dost  thou  go  to. possess  their  land :  but  for  llie  wicked- 
'^  ness  of  these  nations,  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out 
<^  from  before  thee,  .and  that  he  may  perform  the  word  wbicb 
^<  the  L<Hrd  sware  onto  thy  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
^*  Understand  therefore,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  not 
^'  this  good  land  to  possess  it,  for  thy  righteousness ;  for  thou 
"art  a  stiff-necked  people.    Remember,  and  foi^t  not  boir 
thou  provokedst  the  Lord  thy  God  to  wrath  in  the  wilderness: 
from  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of  Egypt,  until  ye 
<<came  unto  this  place,   ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 
"  Lord."f    To  incidcate  deeply  this  humiliating,  but  necessary 
truth,  nothing  was  more  conducive  than  to  state  to  them,  that 
the  greatness  of  their  rebellion  had  almost  induced,  that  God  in 
whom  they  trusted,  totally  to  disinherit  and  destroy  them,  and 
raise  up  another  nation  in  their  place ;  and  therefore  this  cir* 
cumstance  is  here  noticed,  j: 

It  is  observable,  that  on  two  occasions,  the  whole  nation  had 
united  in  rebelling  against  God,  and  determining  to  return  into 
Egypt :  the  first,  when  they  caused  Aaron  to  set  up  the  golden 
calf;  the  second,  after  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  prcmiised 
land.  And  the  direct  narrative  informs  us,  that  on  both  occa- 
sions the  divine  menace  against  the  Jews*  was  accompanied  with 
the  same  offer  to  Moses,  to. raise  i:^p  from  him  a  mightier  nation 

•  Dent  i.  34^.38.  f  Ibid.  ix.  4—7-  %  Yer.  14. 
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in  thor  place.  In  reminding  the  people  of  their  gttOt  on  both 
these  occasionfl,  Moses  mentions  the  great  wrath  of  God  against 
the  Jews ;  but  on  one  of  them  only  does  he  notice  the  divine  * 
offer  80  hononrable  to  himself,  while  he  repeatedly  alluded  to  his 
offence  against  God,  and  his  consequent  exclusion  from  the 
jR^nused  land. 

Ib  not  all  this  well  worth  Our  attention  ?  In  every  circum- 
Ktance  which  the  Isolator  adds  te  his  original  nanradve»  or  onnta 
from  it,  do  we  not  discern  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  the  coin- 
eidence  of  truth? 

I  might  add  different  similar  instances  of  such  natural  and 
uadesigned  coincidence;  but  I  trust  I  have  adduced  enough  to 
eonfiim  my  position,  so  iar  as  relates  to  the  general  history  of 
common  events. 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  my  next  Lecture  to  evince,  that 
siimlar  characters  pervade  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  which 
the  Peutateuoh  contains,  and  connect  them  with  the  common 
events  in  one  unifonn  and  consistent  narcative. 

*  In  Dent  ix.  compare  14  and  25  with  each  other ;  and  also  Exod.  xxxii. 
lOjaadNnmb.  xiy.  12. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

'.l%e  arffumeai  sMtd  in  the  prseedimg  -LBcture  apphed  to  the  nttrrMn  9f 
.  mir(Mnilaif$  events  in  the  four  last  Books  of  the  PmUateu^  in  vtder  to 
show  that  they  are  related  with  the  same  marks  of  truth  as  the  common 
.  events — Jhstanced  in  the  manner  of  referring  to  the  delivery  of  the  Law 
in  Uoreh — And  to  the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor 
— And  to  the  delivery  of^  Becdhgue — L%  the  general  manner  qfe^hsitm 
to  different  Mifades-^In  the  aecmmt  of  various  Mirades  wrought  to 
punish  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Moses— Apparent  eamtwa^htum  as 
to  the  dijferefft  statements  of  circumstances  atteudifig  $he  puiuelttpest  of 
JKorah^  Dathan,  and  Abiram — Its  explaaation--Jijferencefrom  tl^ence. 


DEUTERONOMY,  xi.  2,  7. 

**  Know  ye  thii  day,  for  I  qwak  not  with  your  children,  which  ha^e  not  Itnown  and  which  hare  not 
**  seen  the  cbastiiement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty  hand*  and  hitstntched^ut 
**  arm.    But  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.** 

Thus  directly  does  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  purport  to  be  the 
language  of  an  eye-witness  to  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
preceding  history  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt* 
addressing  a  nation  who  were  also  themselves  eye-witnesses  to 
the  same  great  acts.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  this  ground  only) 
the  le^lator  claims  obedience  to  his  Laws  as  evidently  of  a 
divine  authority.  If  then  this  character  really  belongs  to  the 
book,  of  Deuteronomy ;  if  the  miracles  alluded  to,  were  really 
performed  in  the  sight  of  Moses,  who  thus  addresses  the  natioL, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  entire  nation  which  he  addresses ;  we 
8^1  certainly  be  able  to  find  in  the  internal  structure  of  this 
address,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  allusions  it  contains,  some 
proofs  of  this.  We  shall  be  able  to  perceive  in  the  history  of 
the  miraculous  events  and  the  allusions  to  them,  the  same  exact 
suitableness  of  the  sentiment  and  language  of  Moses  to  the 
situations  in  which  he  is  placed ;  and  the  same  natural  an  J  un- 
designed coincidence  between  the  address  to  the  people  in  Deu- 


we  have  before  no^ieod  in  the  Ifirtoiy  of  tbe  common  oyeiil;^ 
and  Ae  «Uii«|t>as  tp  thewu  We  sluiU  peroeiye»  that  the  miracles 
mA  eewaMi  ^i^atu  qanmt^  be  ^fiarateil  from  each  other,  that 
tbey  ane  ijll  troydH  ii^to  one  mnfonqi,  natural  and  coosiBteiit 
Mm^YiBS  4jiat4hey  are  aU  mantioned  with  the  same  artlesenesSf 
Aesaaiajfini^i^nand  |Mft»c)ilarity»  the  aame  evident  eonsci* 
aiinatflfl  of  tvwdu  .     ^ 

I  dhall  m^  atate  a  few  inatwieeB  where  the  undflBigned  coin* 
eidflace^  the  azai^t  euitableoeM^  which  we  have  bean  notieing 
in  tfaa  reeilal  of  the  naitaral  ev^ta  of  the  hiatorf,  are  also  ob« 
terriMeiii  the  relation  of  tha  wracidoQB  fecta  and  the  alhunona 


Weim^  remark  thmi,  ftat  in  the  direct  narrative,  the  miraclea 
iffie  fdflAad  m^mldy  and  eirouinsifcautially ;  the  time,  the  place, 
the  <)fl6aami  ^  each  baipg  ^vrovght,  are  exactly  specified ;  and 
musk  4riiTranwita<MMB  ai^  intradncjod,  aa,  when  conaidered,  prove 
tkitttiiaacidpw  i^sftipe  of  the  i^t,  tboogh  no  ajgnment  of  thai 
Id^d  k  jn^titiiited.  T^ie  ipkacka  also  are  related  in  the  exact 
fvder  of  time  mhM  th^y  haf^ned,  and  the  common  and  su* 
pmatipnl  eymxt»  are  cpchJ3b$itefl>  ip  one  continned,  and  indeed, 
iueparabla 'aefies. 

)(#w,  ksA  the  reoapHiilatioii  ef  events  beim  formed,  for  the 
fifpoM  of  gaining  vrqdit  to  a  doubtful  narrative  of  supernatural 
tKt^  ivie  abefald  (I  pfaaame)  perceive  a  constant  effort  to  dwell 
^aod  ndagn^y  the  tqirades,  to  obviate  any  objections  to 
(iMttiieality ;  we  should  find  their  writer  accusing  his  country- 
8M8<of  ob^lanate  inoreduKty,  asserting  his  own  veracity,  and 
j^Fodiog  im  proof  of  the  f^ots  to  that  veracity.  But  it  is  most 
ovUfiQt  that  aotUng  of  this  ajyieara  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
fh  people  aae  never  once  reproached  with  having  doubted  or 
difiheKatad  the  mmele^  bot  constantly  appealed  to  as  having 
8eea  and  acknowledged  them;  though  notwithstanding  this, 
they  did  not  fireserva  that  confidence  ai^d  that  obedience  to  God^ 
^ch  audi  wwiderfdl  inteipimtipns  ought  to  have  secured* 
The  fipndier  never  produces  arguments  to  prove  the  miracles, 
^  alan^  aonstders  them  as  notariously  true  and  unquestioned, 
ndaddneas  tham  as  decisive  motives  to  enforce  obedience  to 
^  law,  lias  is  the  only  pippose  for  which  they  are  intro^ 
dueed;  and  such  circumstances  in  the  history  as,  though  not 
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tmraculotm,  would  show  the  necessity  <if  oheiikac&f  «re  4wdi 
on  as  particularly  as  the  miracles  themselves. 

Thus  the  object  of  the  three  first  chapters  of  Deuteronomy) 
is  to  assure  the  people  of  the  divine  assistance  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  guilt  of  not  confiding 
in  that  assistance.    For  this  purpose  the  speijcer  alludes  to  the 
former  disobedience  of  the  people,  when  forty  years  before  they 
had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Canaan ;  and  mentions  the  mhraelea 
they  had  previously  to  that  time  witnessed,  in  gMieral  terms, 
merely  as  aggravations  of  their  guilt.     **  t  said  nnto  yon,  dread 
*<  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.     The  Lord  your  God,  whieh 
*<goeth  before  you,  he  shall  fight  for  you,  according  to  all  that 
<*  he  did  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes :  And  in  the  wilderness, 
^  where  thou  hast  seen  how  that  the  Lord  thy  Ood  bare  thee, 
<*  as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went,  until 
^  ye  came  to  this  place.    Yet  in  this  thing  ye  did  not  belieTS 
**  the  Lord  your  God,  who  went  in  the  way  before  you  to  seareh 
^  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents,  in  fire  by  night  to  riiow 
**  you  by  what  way  ye  should  go,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day."*    He 
then  states  the  denunciation  of  God,  that  all  the  nea  of  that 
generation  should  be  cut  off,  and  that  thm  little  ones,  whom 
they  said  should  be  a  prey,  should  go  in  to  possess  the  promised 
land.     He  mentions  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  by  the  Amorite% 
when  they  went  up  presumptuously  ;  and  shows  the  deep  im- 
pression these  events  made  upon  the  minds  of  their  fathers;  by 
their  waiting  for  the  divine  permissaon  before  they  changed  A^ 
march,  by  their  not  attempting  the  territory  of  the.  Edomites, 
the  Moabites,  or  the  Amorites,  because  God  had  asdgned  these 
lands  as  their  possessions.     And  he  here  mentions  a  fact  never 
b^bre  noticed,  but  well  fitted  to  increase  tlie  confidence  of  the 
Jews  in  the  divine  protection  ;  even  that  the  nations  Who  had 
Inhabited  these  countries  before  the  children  of  Esau  and  of  Lot, 
had  been  <' great  and  many  and  tall,''  but  that  the  Lord  ^^had 
destroyed  them  before  these  nations."f    He  then  notices  the 
success  of  the  Jewish  arms  against  the  kings  of  the  Amorites 
and  of  Bashan,  whom  they  attacked  with  the  divine  permission ; 
aiid  concludes  with  assuring  them,  that  Joshua  was  iq[ipointed 
by  God  to  cause  them  to  possess-  the  land  of  their  inheritance. 
Is  not  this  whole  exhortation  natural  ?    Is  not  the  brirf  inei- 

*  Deut.  i:  29—33,  f  Dent  ii.  10,  &c. 
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^tftl  introdoclion  of  the  miraclesy  aUd  their  bdng  blended 
widi  other  ikcts  not  miraculoiiB,  but  tending  to  impress  the  same 
eondiigion,  natural  ?  Does  not  the  whole  appear  totally  unlike 
the  timidily  and  artifice  of  fiction  or  imposture? 

It  might  be  proved  by  a  minute  induction  of  every  instance  in 

which  the  mii^aeles  are  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy,  that  the  allu** 

fiion  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  topic  which  the 

legislator  wishes  to  enforce ;  and  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  peo** 

pie  in  that  manner,  which  would  be  clear  and  forcible  if  they 

had  been  spectators  of  the  miracle  alluded  to,  and  on  no  other 

sapposition.     Thus  the  whole  miracle  is  never  related,  but  that 

leading  circumstance  selected  which  suited  the  present  subject. 

When,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  he  calls  on  the 

people  to  ke^  and  do  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  he 

taught  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  their  sons,  and  their  sons' 

«m8 ;  his  argrument  is  derived  from  the  solemn  mimaer  in  which 

the  people  had  heard  theip  promulgated  by  the  voice  of  God 

himself:  <^  JBspecially,"  says  he,  <<in  the  day  when  ye  stood 

^'before  the  Lord  your  God  in  Horeb ;  when  the  Lord  said  unto 

"me,  Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear 

"my  words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that 

"they  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  teach  thdr 

"children.     And  ye  came  near  and  stood  under  the  mountain, 

"and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the  midst  of  heaven, 

"with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness.    And  the  Lord 

^'spike  unto  you.out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire ;  ye  heard  the  voice 

"of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude,  only  ye  heard  a  voice.'' 

Veomy  ask  why,  of  the  many  awful  circumstances  attending 

^  dread  appearance,  is  this  of  thw  having  seen  no  similitude 

thug  singled  out  ?    The  next  paragraph  explains :  ^^  Take  there- 

"fore  good  heed  unto  yourselves,  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of 

"similitude  on  the  day  when  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb 

"ootof  the  midst  of  the  fire;  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and 

"make  you  a  graven  image.".   Now  here  let  me  ask,  Would  it 

We  been  natural  to  ground  this  prohibition  against  making  a 

graven  image,  not  on  the  absurdity  of  it,  not  on  the  danger  of 

its  leading  them  to  forget  God,  but  simply  on  this  circumstance) 

of  their  having  seen  no  similitude  when  God  spake  to  them  in 

fire  from  mount  Horeb  ?   Would  this,  I  ask,  have  been  natural, 

rf  any  doubt  could  have  been  rsused  on  this  particular  fact,  or  if 
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ikm  accopat  &ad  been  ivBt  piiUSdiecl  wlitn  all  the  genenctioii 
wlio  oould  be  supposed  to  witness  tbis  fact  bad  disappeared? 

Another  drcmnstance  still  more  remarkable  oecnrs  in  this 
exhortation.  The  Midfamites  had  seduced  the  Israelites  to  join 
in  their  idolatry  to  Baal  Peor*  The  original  narratiye  relates 
the  manner  in  which  this  took  place;*  and  states,  thatapkgue 
from  the  Lord  destroyed  34,000  Jews,  and  that  it  was  stayed  by 
the  seal  el  Phineas,  in  pnttii^  two  ot  the  highesib  rank  amongst 
the  offenders  to  death*  The  legislator,  in  mrder  to  deter  th^ 
Jews  from  idolatry,  alludes  to  this  fact ;  bnt  he  notices  no  .cir- 
ciunstance  of  it  but  one,  which,  though  in  the  original  narrative 
not  stated^  was  infinitely  the  most  important  to  advert  to  on 
this  occasion ;  but  which  no  persons  but  spectators, of  the  fact, 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  individual  concerned  in  it, 
could  possibly  feel  the  truth  of.  ^  Your  eyes,"  says  he,f 
*<  have  seen  what  the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal  Peor ;  for|  all 
^<  the  men  that  followed  Baal  Peor,  the  Lord  thy  .God  hatk 
*<  destroyed  them  from  among  you.  But  ye  that  did  cleave 
<<  unto  the  Lord  3mn*  God,  are  aUve  every  one  of  you  this  day/' 
It  was  estremely  natural  for  Moses  himadf  to  nse  this  argu- 
ment;  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  improbable  in  die  extreme^ 
that  it  should  be  used  when  nobody  who  had  been  witness 
of  the  fact  remained  alive ;  or  if  a  compter  YikA  resolved  to 
make  this  assertion  at  harard,  arid  pat  it  in  &e  mouth  of  Moses, 
it  seems  very  strange,  that  it  is  the  only  cipeumstance  he  should 
forget  to  notice  in  the  direct  narrative,  and  the  only  one  he 
should  notice  in  hspi  reference  to  it. 

I  add  some  few  instances  of  in<ndental  allusions  to  nnracles, 
to  show  how  naturally  they  are  introduced,  and  how  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  tihey  are  spoken  of,  suits  the  mtuation  of 
Moses  himself  addressing  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact.     ^ 

The  Ten  Commandments  had  been  the  only  precepts  of  the 
Law,  which  God  had  distinctly  proclaimed  from  mount  Horeb 
to  the  assembled  nation  of  the  Jews;  the  rest  of  it  had  been 
promulgated  by  Moses  himsdf,  as  the  divine  command.  Now 
how  does  he  argue  with  the  people^  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
receive  what  he  announced  as  the  divine  wiU,  eqnidly  with  that 

*  Numb.  XXXV.  f  Deut,  iv.  3  asd  4. 

X  How  decidedly  does  this  st^tem^nt  justify  the  panishmeut  extending 
to  such  a  multitude ;  a  circumstance  so  often  objected  to. 
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God  bifnaelf  liad  dkeedy  proekaned?    He  might  li«ve 
orged  that  the  ininiekii  which  God  had  \rfought  by  hiiti,  estab- 
lished his  divine  authority ;  that  the  Ten  Commandmeiitg,  being 
of  pre-eminent  importanoe,  God  had  hiaaself  proclaimed  them 
to  impress  them  the  more  deefdyt  aad  ehosen  to  emf^y  him  as 
tke  medimn  of  eonveybg  the  rest  of  .die  Law.    He  might  haye 
uiged  the  severe  pnnishmails  >rhich  God  had  inflijcted  on  these 
who  had  contested  against  his  divine  mission  (as  he  doesin 
another  *  passage,)  and  rested  the  point  on  these  arguments; 
bat  he  chooses  a  quite  different  ground.    He  states,  that  the 
people  hai,  declined  hearing  the  rest  qf  Ae  Law  direct /rem  God 
Uamlff  .and  had  entreated  that  it  shouhl  be  conveyed  lo  them 
through  him.    He  redtes  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  adds, 
t"  These  words  the-  Lotd  spak^  unto  all  your  assembly  iat  the 
^^  moant,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  ftre^  and  he  added  no  more ; 
^^  and  he  wrote  than  in  two  taUee  of  stone,  and  delivered  them 
'^unto  me.    And  ye  came  near  unto  me^  even  all  the  heaAi  of 
'^  your  tribes,  aoid  your  elders ;  and  ye  said,  This  great  &re  will 
'^coDsame  us :  if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  any 
'^more,  tibeii  we  diall  die.    Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that 
^^tbe  Lord  our  God  shall  say :  and  speak  thou  imto  us  all  that 
^  \ke  Lord  our  Giod  shall  speoik  unto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it, 
^^and  do  it."    Such  is  the  ground  on  wliieh  Moses  claims  the 
cMienee  of  the  people  to  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  he 
taertB  the  Liord  commanded  him  to  teach  them.    Now  if  this 
V|iaient  had  never  been  used  by  the  legislator,  if  the  fact  had 
ittver  occurred,  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been  the  invention  of 
^ocy,  or  even  the  compilation  of  some  historian  long  subsequent 
^  the  events,  what  could  lead  him  to  clog  his  narrative  with 
saeh  a  circmnstaace  as  this  ?    In  short,  what  but  truth  and 
^ty  could  sv^gtst  such  an  argument,  or  gain  it  the  slightest 
credit  from  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ? 

Sometimes  the  alluswnB  to  the  miracles  are  so  brie^  that 
tlusir  application  to  Ae  topic  which  it  is  meant  to  enforce  cannot 
^  made  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ftcts.  Exhorting 
the  people  to  IovIb  and  obey  God,  it  is  said,  *'  K  ye  heaiiien  to 
^-  these  jttj^tnents,  the  Loid  wiU  take  away  firom  thee  all  eockness, 
^^-and  ^vill  put  none  of  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt  (which  thou 
knowest)  upon  thee:"t  commanding  the  people^  that  in  the 

*Deiitxi.a.  . .  t.Ihld.y.22,&c.  •     %  DentviL  12  &  15:;  4c £n>d.xv.  2^. 
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jriagde  of  leprosy  diey  diould  do  according  to  all  tluit  thePrieBts 
and  the  Levites  shonld  teach  them.  To  confirm  this  injuction 
it  is  added,  <^  Remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  unto  Mi- 
<<  riam  by  the  way,  after  that  ye  were  come  forth  out  of 
*'  Egypt."*  Threatenirtg  the  people  n^ith  punishment,  if  they 
should  ^^  at  all  forget  the  Lord  their  God,  and  walk  after  oUier 
*^  gods/'  it  is  said,  if  ye  do  so,  *^  I  testify  against  you  this  day, 
*^  that  ye  shall  surely  perish.  As  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
*^  destroyeth  before  your  iace^  so  shall  ye  perish."  f  Com- 
manding the  Jews  to  take  care  lest  in  their  prosperity  they 
forget  their  God,  it  is  added.  **  God,  who  brought  thee  forth 
**  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  and  led  thee 
*^  through  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  where  were  fiery 
*'  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there  was  no 
^  water ;  who  brought  thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint; 
**  who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with  manna,  which  thy' 
**  fathers  knew  not,  that  he  might  humble  thee.  Thou  shalt 
*^  remember  the  Lord  thy  God:  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee 
*^  power  to  get  wealth."]:  And  again,  «<  Love  the  Lord,  and 
'*  keep  his  chaige ;  for  I  speak  not  with  your  children  which 
**  have  not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the  chastisement 
<^  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty  hand,  and 
<<  his  stretched-out  am^  and  his  miracles,  and  his  acts,  which 
*^  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of 
<<  Egypt,  and  all  his  land ;  and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  o( 
<<  Egypt,  unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  chariots,  how  he  made 
<*  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  to  overflow  them,  as  they  pursued 
'^  after  you,  and  how  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them  unto  this 
<^  day ;  and  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilderness,  until 
*^ye  came  unto  this  place;  and  what  he  did  unto  Dathan 
<^and  Abiram  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Reuben  r  how  the 
<'  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their 
<<  households,  and  their  tents,  and  all  the  substance  that  was  in 
'<  thmr  possession  in  the  midst  of  all  Israel.  But  your  eyes 
*^,  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he  didi  There- 
'^  fore  shall  ye  keep* all  the  commandments  which.  I  command 
<'  you  this  day."  §  Is  not  this  brief  allusion  to  all  the  miracles 
which  God  had  wrought,  this  more  full  statement  of  two,  cal- 

*  Compare  Numbers,  xii.  with  Deut  xiv.  9.        +  Deut.  viii.  19,  SO. 
t  Deut.  viii.  14—18.  ^  Ibid,  xl  I  to  8. 
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cidatod,  the  one  to  intpini  gmtitude,  and  boA  to  itrike  ierrw  ? 
h  not  nsBting  the  credit  of  the  facts  on  the  penons  addremed, 
being  thenudves  qiectators  oi  these  facts,  and  not  merriy  the 
children  of  those  who  had  heen  spectators;  is  not  all  this  natural 
in  Moses  addreasing  his  cotempomries  ?  Woeld  it  not  be  most 
minstural  in  any  body  else,  addressing  the  Jews  at  any  subse* 
qnent  period  ? 

In  the  promises  of  divine  assistance  whieh  Moses  annovnces 
to  the  people,  I  meet  with  one  drcomstance  of  a  very  angular 
nature.  When  he  encourages  the  people  not  to  be  afnud  <^  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  as  mightier  than  tbemselyes,  and  declares 
God  shall  deliver  them  unto  thee,  and  destroy  them  with  a 
Buighty  destruction  until  they  be  destroyed,  he  interposes  this 
Hfflitation :  '*  I  will  not  drive  them  Out  from  befcve  thee  in  one 
'*  year,  lest  the  land  become  desdate,  and  the  beast  of  the  fidd 
'^mnltiply  against  thee;  by  little  and  litde  I  will  drive  them 
**  out  from  before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased  and  inherit  the 
^  land.^'*  Here  is  a  remarlodde  instance  of  miraculous  inter- 
ference being  extended  no  further  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  oemhined  with  a  regard  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature 
and  the  regular  course  of  Providence.  Would  the  author  of  a 
fictitioas  narrative,  the  compiler  of  fugitive  and  uncertain  tra- 
ctions, have  thought  of  such  a  limitation,  when  his  whole 
ol^ject  nmst  have  been  to  exalt  the  divine  power,  whose  interfo^ 
ic&ce  he  described  as  immediate  and  resistless  ? 

In  the  account  of  the  return  of  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai, 

^kaving  received  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  a 

Mxnd  time^  a  remarkable  fiust  is  related.     ^*  When  he  came 

^down  from  the  mount,  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his 

"  iace  shone.     And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 

^  saw  it,  they  were  afraid  to  come  n%h  him.     And  Moses  called 

^  onto  them ;  and  till  he  had  done  speaking  widi  them,  he  put 

^  a  vail  <m  his  face.     But  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord  to 

'^ftpeak  with  him,  he  took  the  vail  oiF  until  he  came  ottt."f 

This  divine  splendor  caught,  as  it  were,  from  the  near  approach 

to  the  glory  of  the  divine  presence,  with  which  the  inspired 

legislator  had  just  been  honored,  was  admirably  calculated  to 

impreaB  the  Jewish  people  (ever  strongly  affected  by  sensihlo 

^^tyeets)  with  reverence  for  the  Lawgiver  and  his  Laws.    But' 

*^  Deut  vli.'  22.  t  Exod.  xxkif.  29,  &c. 
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nurely  it  wn  uwA  a  eireajntliMe  as  no  doslar  in  fictioii>  aa 
comj^kr  of  traditioii%  can  b«  sappMed  to  liiife  tlio«^lit  ot* 
Wo  may  further  remairk,  that,  tbis  dzotniMtnae  is  n&fjw  agva 
alluded  t(s  either  in  the  direct  nanrafite  ov  the  recBfatnhilion  ia 
DeuterohoHy ;  though  every  other  hct  coaneeted  with  it  m 
Repeatedly  notieed*  Now  rajq^oeiBg  the  fiiot  truoy  atid  Mom9 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  this  silence  is  perfectly  natnsal; 
it  suited  not  the  modesty  of  his  dbacaeteT}  who  wa»  tho'dieekest 
of  men,  to  dwell  on  sooh  a  eireumstaBoe.  Buti  if  any  one  el«i 
had  been  the  author  of  the  nanrative^  svqpposing  so  singidsr  a 
fiction  to  have  suggested  itralf  9i  all^  is  it  libsl^  he  wseald 
■otiee  it  bmi  cme  f 

One  suraele,  and  only  ome^  occurs  in  the  last  exhoMataHi  of 
Moses,  to  the  assembled  nations  of  the  Jews,,  of  whidi  SQ 
meMiumis  nuiAm  the  direct  narraik)e*  <*  ThousbahiiWDieiahsr/^ 
says  be,  ^'all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  kd  ibe0  Hmtf 
^  forty  years  in  the  wiUsmsss^  to  hunblo  Aed,  and  t0  prove 
*^  thee.  He  saSered  thee  to  huagar,  and  M  thea  witli  maaoay 
*^  (which  thou  knewest  not)  thai  thou  migblest  know  that  sua 
^  ddth  not  live  by  Inread  only,  but  by  every  w6rd  1§m^  pl»H 
^  ceedeth  out  of  die  month  of  the  Lsrd  dodi  man  H^ew'^  Ht 
adiiy  ^^  Thy  raimeat  waxed  notoid  upon  thee^  neiAber  did  tby 
^  foot  swell  these  forty  years ;''  or  (as  it>is  espressed  in  aaoder 
salbsequent  passage)  <<  I  have  kd  yta  forty  years  im  tha  wilcU^ 
ness ;  your  clothes  are  not  waa»n  eU  upon  yoSH  aadr  thy  d)oe[ 
is  not  waxen  old  upon  thy  ftot*  Ye  have  not  eaton  bretd, 
'^  neither  have  ye  drunk  wine  or  stroag-dldnk;  diat  ye  aagbt 
^  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God«''  *"  If  Meses  w^  roally 
the  author  of  the  PentateiaA,  be  oouU  not  have  aoticed  tbii^ 
mkacle  one  day  before  he  is  said  to  have  &aA  miHitiloiied  it? 
even  on  the  border  of  the  land  of  GanaNi,.  when  tha  Jews  wer» 
just  prepariag  to  enter  it,  and  when  aatisral  means  of  pvoeariog^' 
fi»Dd  and  raiment  being  aSbf did  theni)  all  sup^matiirafli  aid  i» 
these  paints  was  to  cease.  Their  being  fed  with  maHna,  is 
indeed  frequently  mentioned,  because  this  was  a  itouaelowiiich, 
though  constantly  repeated,,  was  in  each  partioulap  iostSnoe 
plain  and  distinct.  But  the  oircunistanee,  oi  the  raimmt  of 
the  whole  nation  not  waxing  oM  far  forty  years,  wssacoa^ 
tinned  supernatural  operati»Q»  which  at  im  ons  pc^riod  eould 

*  Dent  VxiL  t^4;  and  zxix.  5.8a4  0^ 
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]ia?e  iuid  its  coaunenoemeQt  distinctly  nuirkid ;  and  therefore 
QOTer  could  be  noticed  with  such  clear  certainty  and  full  effect^ 
88  when  it  was  no  longer  to  coutinue»  and  its  cessation  would 
arrwt  tho  attention  of  the  most  careless*  Let  me  ask,  what 
imaginer  of  fiction,  what  compiler  of  vague  tales,  would  have 
thoi^ht  of  such  a  miracle  at  all;  or,  if  he  did,  would  have 
thought  of  the  propriety  of  not  mentioning  it  till  the  very  close 
of  bis  narration  ?  Is  not  this  ccnncidence  of  the  matter  and 
order  of  the  narrative  with  that  which  would  be  natural  if  the 
beto  were  exactly  true,  and  Moses  himself  the  historian,  and 
unnatural  on  any  other  supposition?  Is  not  such  coincidence  a 
strong  character  of  genuineness  and  truth  ? 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  miracles  were  wrought  to 

curb  and  to  punish  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  commands 

or  authority  of  their  le^slator,  which  some  individuals  occa- 

mally  raised.    It  is  well  w<Mrth  remarking,  that  we  can  in 

every  instance  of  this  opposition  discover  some  circumstance  in 

the  iimk  and  situation  of  the  individuals  exciting  it,  which  na-r 

tunlly  accounts  for  their  admitting  more  readily  than  othera 

tkt  gpiit  of  pride  and  jealousy  in  which  this  opposition  origi- 

natei   We  find  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because 

of  the  £thio|^n  woman  whom  he  had  married ;  and  they  said^ 

"Hath  the  Lord  spoken  only  by  Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken 

dflo  by  us?"*     Aaron  was  elder  brother  to  Moses,  and  when 

^nieedving  the  divine  command  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  he  had 

^^^MUflained  of  his  slowness  of  speech,  Aaron  was  appointed  by 

^  to  supply  this  defect,  and  to  be  his  spokesman  to  the  peo* 

P'&  ^^He  spake  all  the  words  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 

"  Miosesy  and  did  the  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people."    Through 

tiie  whole  history  Aaron  acts  a  part  second  only  to  Moses,  and 

oe  was  invested  with  the  High  Priesthood,  a  sacred  dignity  per- 

^i^ent  and  hereditary  in  his  family ;  while  the  family  of  Mos^s 

•ttd  not  been  honoured  with  any  hereditary  dignity,  but  re- 

^i^ed  undistinguished  irom  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe,. 

*abordinate  to  the  High  Priest.     Hence  it  was  not  unnatural 

toat  Aaron  should  be  ready  to  avail  himself  of  a  circumstance 

ui  the  conduct  of  Moses,  which  seemed  to  render  him  unwor- 

"^y  of  any  superiority  over  a  person  so  much  honoured  of  God 

88  the  High  Priest  conceived  himself  to  be.    But  why  should 

»  Compare  Numbers,  xii.  2,  with  Exod.  xt.  20. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

:Siu  arpwmU'Mtvkd  in  the  preeedimg  LaeUtre  appHed  to  ike  mmMee  ef 

.  miraeulaif$  events  in  the  four  iast  Booke  of  the  Pmimtm^h^  'tn  •rdtr  to 
show  that  they  ure  related  with  the  same  marks  of  truth  as  the  common 
events — Jhstanced  in  the  manner  of  referring  to  the  delivery  pf  the  Law 
in  Uoreb — And  to  the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  worship  of  TSaql  Peor 
— And  to  the  delivery  of^  BeccUogue — In  the  general  manner  cfeihuims 
to  dijffisrtent  MiradeS'^In  the  aeemmt  of  vanrUnds  Minacfeie  vsmugkt  to 
punish  opposition  to  the  auth4miy  of  Moses— Apparent  etmtm^mtum  as 
Ho  iks  d^eretvt  statements  qf  drcmnstimces uttmdififi  ^.pujpUki^  of 
JKorah^  Dathan,  and  Abiram — Its  explwMLtion-rlnferencefrom  licence. 


DEUTERONOMY,  xi.  2,  7. 

**  Know  ye  thii  day,  for  I  qwak  not  with  your  children,  which  ha^e  not  Itnown  and  whidi  have  not 
<*  feen  tlie  chaitisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatnew,  hia  mighty  hand*  and  hit  ftntched^ut 
**  arm.    But  your  eyei  have  leen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord  wliich  he  did.** 

Thus  directly  does  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  purport  to  be  the 
language  of  an  eye-witness  to  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
preceding  history  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt* 
addressing  a  nation  who  were  also  themselves  eye-witnesses  to 
the  same  great  acts.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  this  ground  only* 
the  le^lator  claims  obedience  to  his  Laws  as  evidently  of  a 
divine  authority.  If  then  this  character  really  belongs  to  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy ;  if  the  miracles  alluded  to,  were  really 
performed  in  the  sight  of  Moses,  who  thus  addresses  the  natioi.) 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  entire  nation  which  he  addresses ;  we 
shall  certainly  be  able  to  find  in  the  internal  structure  of  this 
address,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  allusions  it  contains,  sbme 
proofs  of  this.  We  shall  be  able  to  perceive  in  the  history  of 
the  miraculous  events  and  the  allusions  to  them,  the  same  exact 
suitableness  of  the  sentiment  and  language  of  Moses  to  the 
situations  in  which  he  is  placed ;  and  the  same  natural  andf  un- 
designed coincidence  between  the  address  to  the  people  in  Deu- 


•]  ^F  fE!iis  niswur*  en 

we  have  before  notieod  in  the  VfUlmy  of  tbe  common  eveniji, 
and  Ae  ^iiilil>as  to  thwu  We  shall  peroeiye»  that  the  munples 
mA  eaomon  ^i^eata  qamiot  be  ^fiarateil  from  each  other,  that 
<fcqr  ane  ail  tray^  ii^to  one  lunfonvi,  natural  and  consiBteiit 
B«ilri3iw$  ib^t  4hey  are  aU  mantjoned  with  the  same  arUeaanessy 
^  aaaia  ffn»mian  and  paftlciilari^,  die  aame  evident  consci* 
(MMmaof  trm^ 

I«kaU  now atate  a  few  iiMrtaneea  where  the  undeaigiied  coin* 
iDideace^  the  ascapt  auiftableiieaa^  which  we  have  been  noticing 
in  iba  ceailal  of  the  naitand  ev^ta  of  the  historfs  are  also  ob« 
an^Uetn  the  relalion  of  tbe  luracidonB  fecta  and  the  alhisiona 


WenM^  tesuffk  thmi,  Aat  in  the  direct  narrative,  the  miraclea 
m  f  e^aladr  wmil^y  and  oircumstaiitially ;  the  time,  the  place, 
tbe oaeamn  ^  each  being  ^rovght,  are  exactly  specified;  and 
wdi  aijtrmwtaiieas  are  intredno^d,  aa,  when  considered,  proYe 
tkamiaacidQua  i^attipe  of  the  £ict,  tboa|^  no  ajgnment  of  that 
Uid  IS  in^tiltod.  The  nmicks  also  are  related  in  the  exact 
&Afx  of  time  mhm  tb^y  haj^ned,  and  the  common  and  su* 
pmatipal  OT^anto  bh^  cpcUUlted-  ip  cue  continned,  and  indeed, 
bt^ttiabla-aeiies. 

iN^w,  Jbad  the  reQapitidatiOKi  of  events  beim  formed,  for  the 
fwpoia  of  gjoining  orqdit  to  a  doubtful  narrative  of  supernatural 
^^»  we  abeidd  (I  |«aaiinie)  perceive  a  constant  effort  to  dwell 
^"ind  magnify  the  tqirades,  to  obviate  any  objections  to 
AorveaUty ;  we  4sl|oald  find  their  writer  accusing  his  country* 
^<of  obi^linate  incredulity,  asserting  his  own  veracity,  and 
^Ming  in  proof  of  the  facts  to  that  veracity.  But  it  is  most 
ei^Qot  that  notUng  of  this  ajgpeara  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
^  lMD|pla  aae  never  once  reproached  with  having  doubted  or 
^^Katad  die  mmicle^  bot  dmstandy  appealed  to  as  having 
*^^  and  ackiiowledged  them ;  though  notwithstanding  this, 
^  did  not  fireserva  that  confidence  ai^d  that  obedience  to  God> 
^di  iBMu^  Tvwaiderfiid  interpositions  ought  to  have  secured. 
>^e  9fukm  iieiEer  prodaeaa  ai!guinents  to  prove  the  miracles^ 
^^  flbr^  -oanatders  them  as  notoriously  true  and  unquestioned^ 
^sddaees  tbam  as  deciaive  motives  to  enforce  obedience  to 
^  lami,  I3ds  is  the  only  puiipose  for  which  they  are  intro^ 
^u<^;  and  such  circumstances  in  the  history  as,  though  not 
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the  LeTites,  the  next  in  sacredness  qfjimction,  to  Aarcm  and  hu 
SODS,  and  may  therefore  tlie  more  readily  have  formed  a  scheme 
to  contest  with  Aaron  his  exclusive  right  to  the  High  Priesthood. 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben^ 
the  firstriom  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  may,  therefore,  have 
conceived  themselves  better  entitled  than  Moses  to  pre-eminence 
in  temporal  power.  If  these  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  both 
parties  are  natural,  the  silence  of  the  narrative  about  them, 
serves  only  to  render  it  the  more  probable,  that  the  coincidence 
arises  irom  truth,  not  from  artifice. 

A  coincidence  of  a  still  more  remarkable  nature  seems  to  me 
to  occur,  in  comparing  the  narrative  of  the  signal  punishment 
inflicted  on  these  rebels,  with  subsequent  passages ;  which  I 
will,  state  in  the  very  manner  in  which  it  struck  my  own  mind, 
that  it  may  more  truly  appear,  whether  it  be  overstrained  and 
fanciful,  or  natural  and  just.^    On  reading  the  direct  narrative 
of  this  punishment,  I  conceived  that  Korah,  Datban,  and  Abi- 
ram,  and  all  their  famUies^  were  destroyed.     It  relates,*  that 
^^  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  took  men,  and  rose  up  before 
U  Moses,   with  certain  of  the  Children  of  Israel.     And  they 
^'  gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses,  and  against  Aaron, 
^^  and  said  unto  them :  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all 
^^  the  congregation  are  holy,  and  the   Lord  is  among  them; 
^^  wherefore  then  lift  ye  up  yourselves  above  the  congregation 
*^  of  the  Lord?"     Here  they  all  seemed  eqdally  implicated  in 
one  common  crime.     In  relating  their  punishment,  it  is  said: 
^^  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  ^[)eak  unto  the  congre- 
gation, saying:  Get  ye  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram ;  and  he  spake  unto  the  congregation, 
^'  saying :  Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked 
*^  men,  and  touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  you  be  consumed  in 
^^  all  their  sins.     So  they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah, 
\^  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  on  every  side."     Afterwards  we  are 
told,  that  the  ^^  ground  clave  asunder  that  was  under  them ; 
^^  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
^^  their  houses,  and  all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korali, 
\^  and  all  their  goods ;  they,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them, 
^>  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them. 
^^  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  consumed  the 

*  Vide  Numhers,  the  entire  chapter  xvi.;  and  compare  xxvi.  9, 1 1. 
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'*  two  iiimdred  and  fifty  men  that  offered  incense/'     On  a  eur- 
^17  pernsal  of  this  narrative,  I  was  quite  certain  that  the  tents 
and  families  of  all  three  had  been  all  equally  destroyed.    In  the 
book  of  Numbers,  when  the  names  of  the  different  families  are 
redconed  up,  on  mentioning  the  names  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
it  is  said:  ^'  This  is  that  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  were  famous 
^  in  the  congregation,  who  strove  against  Moses  and  against 
*^  Aaron  in  the  company  of  Korah,  when  they  strove  against 
*^  the  Lord ;  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 
^them  up,  together  with  Korah,    when  that  company  died, 
*^  what  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  and 
"  they  became  a  sign."*  But  I  was  extremely  surprised  to  find 
it  added :  "  Notwithstanding,  the  children  of  Korah  died  not." 
This  seemed  a  direct  contradiction.     I  rekimed  to  the  original 
narrative,  and  on  examination,  thought  I  found  that  though  it 
did  not  assert  the  preservation  of  the  family  of  Korah,  it  plainly 
left  room  for  implying  it.     Dathan  and  Abiram  showed  their 
rebellion  in  resisting  the  authority  of  Moses  as  temporal  judge, 
refusing  to  come  when  called  on  to  attend  his  summons ;  for 
**  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab ; 
**  which  said.  We  will  not  come  up."  f    Korah's  rebellion  con- 
sisted in  his  laying  claim  to  the  High  Priesthood;  and  the  direc- 
tioQ  ^ven  for  bringing  his  claim  to  a  test,  was,  ^^  that  he  and 
^  all  his  conipany  shoidd  take  their  censers,  and  put  fire  in  them, 
^  and  lay  incense  thereon,  and  stand  in  the  door  of  the  taber- 
^nacle  of  the  congregation  with  Moses  and  Aaron  ;"  and  it  is 
^  that  '^  Korah  gathered  all  the  congregation  against  them, 
"unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."     Here 
^iien  a  separation  took  place  between  these  different  parties. 
When  indeed  the  divine  command  was  given,  that  the  congre- 
gation should  separate  themselves  from  all  three,  speaking  of 
tkem  all  collectively,  because  involved  in  one  common  crime,  it 
is  said:  "  Get  ye  up  firom  about  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Da- 
"  than  and  Abiram."    Yet  in  delivering  this  direction  we  find 
the  separation  continued :  for  Moses  was,  at  the  time  he  received 
it)  stapding  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  with  Korah  and  his 
company;  and  it  is  said,  *^  Moses  rose  up,  and  went  unto  Da- 
"  than  and  Abiram,*'  (undoubtedly  leaving  Korah  where  he  was, 
it  the  door  of  the  tabernacle)  *^  and  the  elders  of  Israel  followed 

*  Numb.  xxvi.  9,  &  10.  '  t  Ihid.  xvi.  12.  . 
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<^  l|im ;  and  he  spake  unto  the  oongr^ation^  saying :  Depart  I 
*^  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  and  touch  no- 
"  thing  of  theirs,  lest  you  be  consumed  in  their  sins.     So  they 
'*  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
'*  ram,  on  every  side.*'     Here  they  are  united,  as  the  peq)le 
were  to  separate  themselves  from  all  three^  as  joined  in  a  com- 
mon cause.    Yet  they  are  again  spoken  pf  as  still  separa1;e;  for 
it  is.  said :  ^f  Dathan  and  Abiram  came  put  and  stood  in  the 
<^  door  pf  their  tents,  and  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
^'  little  children."     On  this  circumstance  turns  the  explanation, 
which  seems  to  account  for  the  final  difference  of  the  event 
We  here  perceive  that  Dathan  and  Abiram.  collectpd  their  fami-* 
lies  round  them,   as  their  abettors  in  this  rebellion,   $md  as 
determined  to  abide  all  its  consequences  with  themselves :  but 
this  is  not  said  of  the  family  of  Korah,  and  the  nature  of  the 
case  shows  the  reason :  Korah  did  not  remain  in  his  tent,  but 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it ;  the  tabernacle  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  camp,  the  tents  of  the  Levites  surrounding  it 
on  every  side,  and  outside  them  the  tenta  of  the  other  tribes : 
he  had  therefore  no  opportunity  of  coUeoting  his  children  about 
him ;  he  only  had.  all  the  men  of  his  fannly  who  supported  his 
rebeHion,  along  with  him  at  the  tabernacle.    Now  it  is  not  said, 
nor  is  it  a  natural  supposition,  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
Korah  and  his  followers  should  in  their  absence  assemble  of 
themselves,  and  stand  at  the.  door  of  their  tents,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  caused  their  families  to  do; 
hence  they  escaped  from  being  so  Qpenly  and  contumaciously 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  this  rebellion,  ^d  hence  they-  escaped 
its  punishment.     The  tents  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  botk 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  were  probably  together ;  and 
the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up.    The  tent 
of  Korah,  a^.  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Levites,  must  havQ 
been  rempte  from  theirs ;  it  displayed  no  such  open  rebellion.as 
those  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  it  therefore  escaped..    But  Moses 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  having  quitted  the  4oor  of  the  tabernacle^ 
leaving  there  Kqrah  and  his  rebellious  company;  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  earth  swallowed  up  the  tents  and  families  of. 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  a  fire  went  out  from  the  Lord,  and  con*' 
sumed  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  offered  up  incense 
ynth  Korah  at  their  head.    And  when  in  the  thirty-second  verse 
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it  ig  stated,  that  the  earth  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  houaes, 
and  all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  all  their  goods, 
it  can  only  mean  Dathan  aiul  Abiram,  to  whose  tents  only 
Moses  is  said  to  ha^e  gone,  and  against  whom  only  he  has  de« 
noonced  this  species  of  punishment*  The  word,  "appertuning 
*'toEorah/'  meaning  only  that  they  belonged  to  his  party,  and 
sapported  his  cause;  for  in  the  third  verse  after  it  is  said,  that 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  offered  incmse  perished  by 
a  lire  firom  the  Lord,  amongsi  whom  was  Korah  and  all  the  men 
of  his  fiuuily.  If  indeed  it  had  been  said,  that  Moses  went  to 
the  tents  of  Korah,  and  Dathan,  and  Abinun,  there  would 
have  been  a  contradiction ;  but  he  only  went  to  those  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  and  could  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  that  of  Korah, 
haTing  just  left  him  and  all  his  company  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Thus  the  narrative,  though  it  seems  to  approach  to  con- 
tradiction, yet  when  examined  accurately,  it  not  only  escapes 
it,  but  enables  us  to  discover  how  the  children  of  Korah,  and 
they  only,  came  to  survive  the  punishment  which  involved  their 
parents,  and  the  entire '&milies  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  Such 
a  coincidence  as  this,  so  latent  and  indirect,  is  surely  a  character 
of  truth:  Buxii  a  narrative  could  scarcely  h^ve  proceeded  from 
wy  but  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  what  eye-witness  can 
we  suppose  to  have  been  its  author,  but  tha^  Moses,  to  whom 
tlie  Jewish  race  have  universally  ascribed  it,  and  thereforie  adr> 

rutted  it  as  the  code  of  their  law,  and  the  rule  of  their  religion^ 

^die  only  true  riecord  of  their  history  ? 
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LECTURE  V. 

The  conmon  events  of  the  Jewish  history  incredible  if  separated  from  the 
miraculous^  but  when  combined  with  them^form  one  natural  and  consistent 
narrative — Instanced  in  the  history  of  Moses  before  he  undertooh  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews^In  the  difficulties  attending  that  attemptyfrom  the 
Jews  and  from  the  Egyptians — His  conduct  as  leader  of  the  emigration 
unaccountable,  if  unaided  by  supernatural  power^^ At  the  departure  from 
Egypt — At  the  Red  Sea —  On  the  return  of  the  twelve  spies  from  Canaan 
-^In  the  detention  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  forty  years. 


EXODUS,  V.  22,  23. 


•*  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  so  eviLentreated  thii 
••people)  why  is  ittliatthov  hastsentmef  Foriince  IcameuntoFlitnohtoflpeakin  tbjmm, 
•<  he  hath  eril.«ntreated  this  people ;  ndther  hast  thou  delirered  thy  people  at  alL** 

This  was  the  expostulation  of  the  Jewish  l^islator  with  tie 
Deity,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  at  the  severe  lUsappomt- 
ment  he  experienced,  on  his  first  application  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  in  the  name  of  the  Grod  of  Israel,  for  permission  to 
let  his  people  go,  that  they  might  serve  him. 

In  the  three  last  Lectures  I  endeavoured  to  deduce  presumptive 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Jewish  history,  from 
the  structure  of  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us;  and 
to  show,  that  these  proofs  apply  with  equal  clearness  to  the 
miraculous  as  to  the  common  facts ;  both  being  interwoven  io 
one  detail,  and  related  with  the  same  characters  of  impartiality^ 
artlessness  and  truth.  This  conclusion  will  receive  great  con- 
firmation, should  it  be  found  that  the  common  events  of  the 
history,  if  we  attempt  to  separate  them  from  the  miraculous, 
become  unnatural,  improbable,  and  even  {ncredible,  unconnected 
and  unaccountable ;  while,  if  combined  with  the  miracles  which 
attended  them,  the  entire  series  is  connected,  natural  and  con- 
sistent. 
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In  order  1U>  lead  the  way  to  this  conclusioii,  I  have  directed 
tbe  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  singular  narrative  from  which 
this  passage  is  taken ;  as  introductory  to  an  inquiry,  Whether 
it  appears  probable  or  improbable,  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Egypt,  the  promulgation  of  the  Jewish  Law,  and 
the  estabHshment  of  the*  Jewish  nation  in  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
can  be  rationally  and  adequately  accounted  for,  by  unassisted 
hmnan  agency,  using  merely  natural  means,  and  taJting  advan- 
tage of  natural  occurrences?  C^,  whether  on  the  contrary, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  accomplishment  of  these  events, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  were 
not  such  as  no  mere  human  power  could  have  overcome ;  and 
whether  it  be  not  indispensably  necessary  to  admit  the  account 
which  the  Sacred  History  delivers  of  a  divine  interposition,  as 
the  only  cause  fully  adequate,  to  the  produ^^tion  of  effects  so  im- 
portant and  certain,  yet  so  extraordinary,  as  the  deliverance  of 
krael,  the  l^islation  of  Moses^  and  the  settlement  ot  the  He- 
brew nation  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ?  For  this  purpose,  let  us 
coDfflder  the  objects  to  which  this  narrative  naturally  directs 
our  attention ;  the  character  of  the  Jewish  l^;islator,  the  resis- 
tance he  encountered  from  the  Egyptian  government,  the  dis- 
podtion  and  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  impedi- 
ments which  presented  themselves  to  tbeir  settlement  in  the 
Wid  to  which  they  emigrated.  Let  us  review  the  narrative  of 
Attse  events,  separating  the  leading  facts  not  miraculous,  which 
iwia  the  basis  of  the  history,  from  the  miraculous ;  and  consider 
^kiissr  it  be  rational  to  receive  the  former,  and  reject  the  latter. 
let  us  first  contemplate  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
'^btor.  Bom  at  that  period,  when  his  nation  groaned  under 
tlie  most  oppressive  and  malignant  despotism  which  ever  crushed 
a  people;  rescued  by  a  singular  providence  from  that  death  to 
which  he  was  destined  by  the  cruel  edict  of  Pharaoh;  adopted 
by  the  daughter,  and  educated  in  the  court,  of  that  monarch; 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  with  the  inspired  martyr  Saint  Stephen, 
that  he  was  '^learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Eg3rptians,"  and 
that  he  may  have  been  ^'mighty  both  in  words  and  deeds:"* 
^t  is,  ccmversant  in  learning,  skilled  in  writing,  and  judicious 
in  conduct;  for  his  own  positive  declaration  prevents  us  from 
l^iFbg  him  eloquent  When  commanded  to  act  as  ambassador 

*Act8yVii,  22* 
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Ai^m  th*  God  of  brad  to  Phaisohy  lie  plea4«  as  moi  apology  for 

his  reluetance  to  undertuke  the  daotgerous  task,  die  want  of  thi» 

.quality  so  necessary  for  a  popular  leader  :*  And  that  he  did  not 

possess,  or  at  least  that  he  did  not  diiplaf  ,  any  military  prowess, 

appears  from  his  employing  Joshua  to  head  the  Jewish  troops^ 

in  the  very  first  battle  they  had  occasion  to  fight»  while  he  stood 

on  an  eminence  to  seonre  to  them  divine  aid,  by  holding  up  his 

hands  to  heaven.f    But  notwithstandijQg  these  deleetSy  it  is  not 

improbable  that,  in  the  vigoujr  of  manhood,  and  the  ardour  of 

his  honest  indignation,  at  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  he  may 

have  conceived  the  project  of  rousing  them  against  Uieir  op- 

pfressors,  and  rescuing  them  from  Egypt    His  religious  {ffinci* 

;ples  were  shocked  with  the  iddiatry  and  vices  of  the  Egyptian 

court,  as  his  humanity  and  patriotism  revolted  at  the  cruelty 

exercised  against  his*  wretched  countrymen.    He  trusted  that 

God  would  assist  bis  praiseworthy  intentk>ns,  and  by  him  accom* 

plish  the  promised  deliveraiike.    <<  By  fidth,''  says  the  Apostle,]: 

<(  Moses,  wh^i  he  Was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the 

*^  son  (^  Pharaoh's  daughter  $  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction 

*^  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  tho  pleasures  of  sin  for 

<^  a  season.;  esteepooing  the  reproach  of  Christ"  (the  seed  in  whom 

all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  and  to  whidi  he 

looked  as  the  sure  pledge  of  his  n<^tion's  deliverance)  '^  as  greater 

**  riches  than  the  treaduresf  of  Egypt ;  for  he  had  respect  unto  tie 

^^recompence  of  the  reward."     Thus  animated,  he  seems  to 

have  attentipted  that  deliverance  he  hoped  for.     ^^  When  he  was 

<^  full  forty  years  old,"  says  Saint  8tephen,§  ^^  it  came  into  his 

<^  heart,  to  visit.his  brethren  die  Children  of  Israel.    And  see- 

^^  ing  one  of  them  suffer  wroi^,  be  ddended  him,  and  avenged 

'^  him  that  was  oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian :  for  he  sup- 

^^  posed  his  l»:eliiren  would  have  understood,  how  that  God, 

f*  by  his  hand,  would  deliver  .ihesa :  but  ttey  understood  not/' 

Indjeed,  this  attempt,  prematurely  undertaken,  and  utterly  un- 

suceeaefiil,  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  have 

btoished  every  such  idaa  totally  from;  his  thoughts,  aj:Ml  to  have 

rendered  any  such  attempt  in   future,    to  all  human  judg- 

laent^  desperate  and  im^acticable.    For,  ^^  the  next  day  he 

^'  showed  himself  unto  two  of  bis  countrymen,  as  they  strove, 

^^and  would  have  set  th^m  at  one  again,  saying,  Sirs,  ye  are. 

*  Exod.  iv.  10.     t  Ibid.  xvii.  8—12.     J  Heh.  xi  24—26.    }  Acts,  rii.  Jd3— 2.j. 
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<<bretfaren$  wby  de  ye  wrbng^orae  to  aaotlM»r?  But  he  diat  did 
^Ub  n^hbour  wtoi^  thnigt  htm  away,  saying,  Who  nadi» 
"the«  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  us?  Wilt  tiiQu  kill  me,  as  thou 
"killedst  the  Egyptian  yesterday?'*  "And  Afoses  feared,  and 
"said,  Surely  this  thing  is  known.  And  when  Pharaoh  heard 
"  tUs,  he  sought  to  day  him ;  but  he  fled  from  the  faee^  o£ 
<^  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian."f 

Thus  eK&d  from  his  nation,  his  life  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  hazard  should  he  presmne  to  return  to  Egypt ;  forsaken 
by  his  eoimtrymen,  and  petsecuted  by  their  enenaies ;  he  iqppears 
to  have  relinquished  all  hope  of  effecting  their  deliverance^  and 
to  have  abandonckl  every  idea  of  perspnal  ambition  or  pubMc 
enterprise.  He  marries,  two  sons  are  bom  to  him,  and  h» 
devotes  fovty  years,  j:  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days,  to  the 
httinUe  and  peaoeful  employments  of  rural  )i£^»  His  family 
and  his  floefcs  oeeupy  the  entire  attention  of  the  patriarch  and 
Ihe  shepherd* 

If  we  exdude  the  idea  of  a  divine  interpontion,  we  must 

Mieve  thai  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  without  any  outiwiurd 

ebangie  of  circumiErtiinces,  merely  frote  a  rash  and  sudden  im^. 

poke,  this  exHe,  so  long  appearing  to  have  forgotten  his  peo^Ct 

and  to  have  been  by  them  forgot,  resumes  at  the  age  of  four-* 

Kore,§  the  prdjeet  which,  in  the  fuU  vigour  of  manhood,  and 

yet  unabated  ardour  of  youthful  confidence,  he  had  been 

ipeUed  to  abandon  as  desperate.    He  forsakes  his  family  and 

frop^ty,  reviats  his  nation,  determined- again  to  ofierhimi' 

self  for  thdqr  leader,  and  to  attempt  their  deliverance.    Yet  he 

appears  not  to  have  cultivated  in  the  interval,  a  sin^e  tal^it, 

aod  not  to  have  formed  a  single  preparation  to  facilitate  his> 

enterprise.     Of  eloquence,   he  confesses^  himself  destitute;  of 

nulitsuy  skill  or  prowess,  he  nev^r  made  any  display ;  he  appears- 

^have  formed  no  party  among  tiie  Jew%  Ho  alliance  with  any 

^feign  power ;  he  had  certainly  prepared  no  force. 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  he  •  employed  an  engine  more  powerful 
than  eloquence  or  arms,  with  an  unenlightened  people,  who 
looked  apon  themselves  as  the  favourites  of  heaTcn,  and  who^ 
Jong  had  hoped  for  their  deliverance  by  a  divine  interposition, 

♦  ActSi  v«.  26— 2S.  t  Exod.  ii.  14, 15. 

t  Compare  £xod.  ii.  1 1-^a,  with  vii.  7,  a|i4  Avts,  vii.  23  and  30. 

J  £xod.  Tii.  7. 
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He  claimed  the  clmracter  6t  aa  ambassador  cominii3Bi<med  by 
the  God  of  their  fiithers,  to  free  them  from  the  bondi^  under 
which  they  groaned;  he  supported  his  claim  by  some  artful 
deceptions  and  mysterious  juggling,  which  his  former  acquain- 
tance with  li^yptian  magic  enabled  him  to  practise ;  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  gain  the  fidth  and  command  the  obedience  of  a 
superstitious  race,  always  credulous,  and  now  eager  to  be  con- 
vinced, of  what  they  wished  to  be  true.  Thus  we  may  account 
for  his  success. 

Hiis  might  appear  plaunble,  if  the  only  thing  wanting  was 
to  prevail  on  his  countrymen  to  quit  the  land  of  bondage;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  prevailing  on  the  Egyptians  to  permit  their  departure.* 
Supposing  the  Hebrew  slaves  were  willing  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  emigration,  and  the  dangers  of  invading  a  warlike 
nation  (a  point  by  no  means  certain ;)  yet  who  shall  prevail  on 
their  proud  and  mercenary  lords  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  service?  Every  circumstance  which  would 
enable  a  chief  to  establish  his  party  with  the  one,  would  rouse 
suspicion,  resentment  and  opposition,  in  theilother.  As  to 
forping  their  way  by  arms,  and  thus  vindicating  their  liberty, 
this  was  an  attempt  so  hopeless  and'desperate,  that  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  thought  of.  For  near  three  hundred  years 
had  the  Hebrews  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  servitude,  without  a 
single  struggle  to  shake  it  off;  above  fourscore  years  beforei^  the 
malignity  of  their  tyrants  had  proposed  to  destroy  the  nation, 
by  cutting  off  all  their  male  children,  yet  this  cruelty  had  ex- 
cited no  revolt.  The  operation  of  this  dreadful  edict  had  been 
some  way  or  other  eluded,  and  it  had,  in  all  probability,  gra^ 
dually  ceased.  But  who  could  hope  to  rouse  such  a  people,  de« 
based  and  dejected  with  long  continued  ^^  bondage,  in  mortar 
*^  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,"  f 
against  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  most  powerful  monarchies 
then  existing  in  the  world ;  by  whose  forces  they,  their  wives 
and  their  children,  might  be  inmiediately  cut  off  if  they  at^ 
tempted  to  unite  and  to  resist?    At  all  events,  their  aged  leader 

*  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  1 1,  Numb.  xi.  5,  and  Numb.  xiv.  3,  and  xx.  5,  which 
prove  clearly  how  ready  the  Jews  were  to  return  to  Effypt  on  any  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  how  much  they  regretted  the  plenty  and  peaoe  they  enjoyed 
there,  .whenever  afterwards  at  a  loss  for  sostenaQCc,  or  menaced  by  war. 

f  Exod.  L  14, 
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andeno  sttch  attempt;  he  bore  no  arms,  but  that  rod  by  which 
lie  professed  Jehovah  would  enable  him  to  work  miracles;  and 
in  the  name  of  that  God  he  applied  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
to  obtain  permission  for  his  people  to  go  and  hold  a  feast  in  the 
wilderness* 

The  haughty  tyrant  unacquainted  with  the  name,  and  des* 
pising  the  Majesty  of  Jehovah,  rqected  the  demand  with  con- 
tempt. And  Pharadi  said,  *<  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should 
*'  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither 
*'  will  I  let  Israel  go."  And  he  said,  ^^  Wherefore  do  ye,  Mosos 
*^  and  Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  work?  get  ye  unto  your 
^  burdens.  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  task-masters  of  the 
"  people,  and  their  officers,  saying.  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the 
"people  straw  to  make  brick,  as  heretofore;  let  them  go  and 
"  gather  straw  for  themselves.  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks  which 
"  they  made  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them ;  ye  shall  not 
" dimimsh  aught  thereof:  for  they  be  idle;  therefore  they  cry, 
"saying  Let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  our  God.  Let  there  be 
^'  more  work  laid  on  them  that  they  may  labour  therein :  and  let 
"  them  not  r^peurd  vain  words.''  * 

This  severe  command  was  proclaimed,  and  obedience  to  it 

peremptorily  required :  to  execute  it  was  found  impracticable» 

But  despotism  roused  to  oprress,  would  not  admit  as  an  apology 

the  impossibility  of  executing  its  will.     ^^  The  officers  of  the 

^Children  of  Israel,  whom  Pharaoh's  task^masters  set  over 

^^tttem,  were  beaten,  and  demanded.  Wherefore  have  ye  not 

"fulfilled  your  works,  your  duly  tasks,  as  when  there  was 

"straw?    And  the  officers  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh,  say- 

^'mgy    Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  servants?    But 

"he  said.  Ye  are  idle;  therefore  ye  say.  Let  us  go  and  do  sa- 

"crifice  unto  the  Lord.     Go  therefore  now  and  work,  for  there 

^  shall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of 

"  bricks.    And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  stood  in  the 

^^  way,  as  they  came  forth  from  Pharaoh,  and  they  said  unto 

"  them.  The  Lord  look  upon  you,  and  judge:  because  ye  have 

*^made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh, 

'^and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  to  put  a  sword  in  their  hands 

**  to  slay  U8."t 

On  this  distressing  accusation,  Moses,  dejected  with  disap* 

•  Exod.  V.  2—9.  t  Ibid,  v.  14—21. 
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poititment,  and  overpcm^red  with  the  unexpected  e^erings 
which  he  appeared  to  be  instrumental  in  producing,  poured  fortli 
his  complaint  before  his  God :  he  returned  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  ^^  Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  so  evil*-entreated  this  people  ? 
<<  Why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent  me  ?  For  since  I  came  to  Phsh- 
^*  raoh  to  speak  in  thy  name,  he  hath  done  eril  to  this  people ; 
<^  neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy  people  at  all  •*'* 

Here  then  is  the  first  crisis,  in  which  the  attempt  to  deliver 
Israel  £rom  E^ptian  bondage  seems,  if  we  consider  human 
means,  utterly  desperate.  Its  author  is  resisted  and  scorned  by 
the  Egyptian  monarch :  deserted  and  almost  oceerated  by  his 
countrymen,  for  involving  them  in  new  miseries,  to  which  yet 
they  submit  without  any  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  He 
stands  on  one  side,  wiAout  arms,  without  followers,  without 
resources  of  any  human  kind ;  opposed  to  a  mighty  sovereign, 
surrounded  by  his  wise  men  and  priests,  his  counsellorB,  his 
officers,  his  armies,  invested  with  despotic  power,  which  he  is 
determined  to  exercise,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  that 
God,  whose  ambassador  the  Jewish  legislator  declares  himselfi 
and  in  contempt  of  those  menaces  which  he  denounces. 

Thus  the  claim  of  Moses,  to  a  divine  miraion,  is  rejected  and 
scorned,  and  he  has  no  resource  but  those  magical  deoeptienfi) 
which  he  is  supposed  to  derive  irom  his  E^yptmn  education; 
but  what  hope  of  succeeding  in  these,  ^vhen  surrounded,  watched 
and  opposed  by  all  the  masters  of  this  art  by  whom  he  himself 
tmmt  have  been  taught,  the  wise  men  and  priests  and  magicians 
of  Egypt,  supported  by  the  power  of  their  state ;  while  their 
opponent  is  without  a  single  associate  but  his  own  brother  to 
support  or  assist  him? 

A  very  short  period  elapses,  and  what  is  tlie  event  ?  No 
human  loFce  is  exercised,  not  a  single  Israelite  Itfts  the  sword 
or  bends  the  bow ;  but  the  Egyptian  monarch  is  humbled,  his 
people  terrified,  they  urge  the  Israelites  to  hast^i  their  depar- 
tm'c.  These  are  now  honored  as  the  masters  of  their  late 
oppressors :  they  demand  t>f  the  Egyptians,  (the  idea  of  borrouf' 
ing^  which  our  translation  expresses,  waA  which  implies  the 
humility  of  a  request,  and  an  obligation  to  return,  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  original :)  "  The  Israelites"  (in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  Jehovah)  "  demand  o>f  the  Egyptian* 

*  Exod/v.  22, 23, 
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sHyer,  and  gold,  and  jewels/'*  as  the  remuneration  due  to  their 
past  unrequited  labours,  conceded  by  divine  justice,  and  obtained 
hj  divine  power ;  as  the  homage  due  to  their  present  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  and  the  purchase  of  their  immediate  depar- 
ture. The  Egyptians  grant  every  thing;  the  Israelites  begin 
their  emigration  :  *^  Six  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  besides 
"  women  and  children,  and  a  mixed  multitude  vfent  with  them, 
"  as  well  as  flocks  and  herds,  and  much  cattle."  f 

But  notwithstanding  this  unparalleled  success  in  his  main 

project,  the  leader  of  this  great  body  acknowledges  himself  to 

have  acted  in  a  mode  utterly  destitute  of  the  slightest  human 

foresight  or  prudence ;  for  this  multitude  are  so  little  prepared 

for  their  emigration,  that  they  had  not  time  so  much  as  to 

leaven  the  bread  which  they  brought  out  of  Egjrpt ;  *^  Because 

*^they  were  thrust  out  and  could  not  tarry,  neither  had  they 

** prepared  for  themselves  any  victual."^     And  as  if  in  the 

first  step  to  display  his  total  neglect  of  every  precaution  which 

a  wise  leader  would  adopt,  he  is  afraid  of  conducting  them  **  by 

**  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  though  that  was  near, 

"  lest  they  should  see  war,  and  return  to  Egypt  ;"§  yet  he  takes 

no  care  to  guide  them  in  such  a  course  as  would  enable  them  to 

escape  from  pursuit,  or  contend  to  advantage  with  their  pursu- 

en.   He  leads  them  into  a  defile,  with  mountains  on  either 

nde,  and  the  sea  in  front.     At  this  moment  the  Egyptians 

^ver  from  the  panic,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  had 

<^i)wnted  to  their  departure ;  and  they  said,  *^  Why  have  we 

"dose  this,  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from  serving  us  ?    And 

^hj  pursued  after  them,   all   the   horses  and  chariots  of 

"Pliaraoh,  and  his  horsemen,  and  his  army,f  and  soon  over- 

"took  the  fugitives,  for  they  were  entangled  by  the  land,  the 

*^  wilderness  had  shut  them  in."|) 

Perhaps  at  this  crisis,  despair  inspired  them  with  courage : 
^  all  is  dismay  and  lamentation ;  they  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said  unto  Moses,  ^^  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt, 
"  hast  thou  taken  us  av^y  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  Wherefore 
*^ hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us,  to  carry  us  forth  out  of  Egypt? 
^  Is  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying, 
"  Let  ns  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyptians  ?  for  it  had 

•  Compare  Exod.  iii.  22,  with  xii.  35.      f  ^^od-  xii.  37, 38.     t  Ih.  ver.  39. 
§  Exod.  xiu.  17.  T  Ibid.  xiv.  6  &  9.      ||  Ibid,  xiv.  3. 
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*^  been  better  for  us  to  serve- the  Egyptians,  than- that  ive  should 
**  die  in  the  wilderness."  * 

Here  now  is  a  second  crisis^  in  which  no  humaii  hope  or  help 
appears  to  sustain  their  leader :  on  one  side»  a  regular  discip- 
lined army,  assured  of  triumph-*on  the  other>  a  rabble  of 
women  and  children,  and  men  as  spiritless  as  they,  expecting 
nothing  but  certain  death,  lamenting  they  had  left  their  servi- 
tude, and  ready  to  implore  their  masters  to  permit  thran  again 
to  be  their  slaves/ 

But  if  their  leader  had  betrayed  unparalleled  imprudence  in 
exposing  his  host  to  such  a  danger,  the  high  strain  of  confidence 
he  now  speaks  in,  is  equally  imparalleled ;  ^^  Fear  ye  not,"  (says 
he  to  the  terrified  multitude :)  does  he  add,  rouse  your  courage; 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  slavery  or  death,  but  by  one  manly 
effort ;  turn  then  on  your  pursuers,  and  your  God  will  aid  you? 
jNo ;  his  language  is,  ^'  Stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
<^  the  Lord,  which  he  will  show  you  to-day ;  for  the  Egyptians 
<<  whom  you  have  seen  to-day,  you  shall  see  them  again  no 
*^  more  for  ever ;  the  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold 
**  your  peace,"  f  What  would  this  be  in  any  mere  human 
leader,  but  the  ravings  of  frenzy  ?  yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  the 
event  accords  with  it.  The  Israelites  escape  ^^  by  the  way  of 
^^  the  sea ;"  the  Egyptians  perish  in  the  same  sea,  we  know  not 
how  or  why,  except  we  admit  the  miraculous  interpositioa 
which  divided  the  Red-Sea,  "  the  waters  being  a  wall  on  the 
<^  right  and  left  hand,"  to  let  his  people  pass  free;  and  when 
the  infatuated  Egjrptians  pursued,  overwhelmed  with  its  waves 
their  proud  and  impious  host. 

Let  us  now  pass  by  the  intermediate  events  of  a  few  months^ 
^d  observe  this  people  on  the  confines  of  that  land,  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  which  they  had  emigrated  from  Egypt* 
Their  leader  with  his  usual  confidence  of  success  thus  addresses 
them:  ^^Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the  AnooriteS) 
*^  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us.  Behold,  the  Lord 
<<  thy  God  hath  set  the  land  before  thee ;  go  up,  and  possess  it) 
as  the  Lord  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto  thee ;  fear  not,  nei- 
ther be  discouraged.'^:|:  JBut  the  people  propose  to  adopt  some 
precautions  which  human .  prudence  would  naturally  dictate. 
"  We  will  send  men  before  us  (say  they)  to  mark  out  the  land, 

*  Ibid,  xir.  1 1  and  1 2.  f  Exod.  xiv.'  13,  14.  J  Deut.  i.  2Q»  ^^' 
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''  aad  liriiig  us  wxd  again,  by  what  way  we  mugt  go  up^  and 
^  into  what  cities  we  shall  CMne."  They  are  sent :  they  report ; 
<^  The  land  is  a  good  land,  and  fruitful ;  but  the  people  be  strong 
^^4hat  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very 
'< great:  we  be  notaUe  to  go  up  against  the  peofde,  for  thc^  are 
^  fltnmgnr  than  w«;  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of 
"  of  great  stature;  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers, 
^^  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight."  * 

At  this  discouniging  rq;K)rt  this  timid  and  unwarlike  race 

were  filled  with  the  deepest  terrors :    ^^  All  the  congregation 

"  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  cried ;  and  the  people  wept  that 

"night    And  they  murmured  i^ainst  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and 

"  the  whole  congregation  said  unto  them :  Would  to  God  we 

"  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  would  to  God  we  had  died 

"  in  the  wilderness.    And  wherefore  hath  the  Lord  broi^t  us 

"  unto  this  land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our  wives  and  our 

" children  should  be  a  prey.?  were  it  not  better  for  us  to  rstum 

" to  Egjrpt?"     In  vain  did  Moses  and  Aaron  fall  on  their  faees 

before  all  the  congregation ;  in  vain  did  two  of  the  chief  .men, 

who  had  aeaivhed  out  the  land,  and  who  adhered  to  them,  re* 

present  its  fertility,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  the  host  with  a 

pons  confidence  in  the  divine  protection.    So  incurable  was 

^v  despair,  and  so  violent  their  rebellion^  that  they  resented, 

98  the  grossest  crime,  the  advice  dF  these  honest  and  spirited 

^:  for  ^^  all  the  congrc^tion  bade  ^one  them  with  stones 

'^ffl  they  die."    They  even  determine  to  abandon  altogether 

theesterprize ;  to  dq)ose  their  leader  in  contempt  of  the  divine 

aotiority  which  he  claimed,  to  elect  another  captain,  and  return 

tO^ypt. 

At  this  crisis,  what  conduct  would  human  prudence  have 
dictated  ?  No  other,  surely,  than  to  soothe  the  multitude  till 
^is  extreme  panic  might  have  time  to  subside ;  then  gradu- 
%  to  revive  their  ^nfidence»  by  recalling  to  their  view  the 
nuseries  of  that  servitude  from  which  they  had  escaped,  the 
extraordinary  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  their  eflbrts, 
^i  the  consequent  probability  of  their  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  they  were  now  dispirited ;  then  gradually  lead- 
1%  them  from  one  assault,  where  circumstances  were  most 
likely  to  ensure  victory,  to  another,  till  their  courage  was  reani* 

*  For  this  ent're  transaction  yide  Numb.  xiii.  &  xiv. 
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mated,  and  the  great  object  of  their  enterprise  might  be  agmn 
attempted  with  probability  of  success.  But  how  strange  and 
unparalleled  is  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  leader !  He  denounces 
against  this  whole  rebellious  multitude  the  extreme  wrath  of 
God :  instead  of  animating  them  to  resume  their  enterprize,  he 
commands  them  never  to  resume  it :  instead  of  encouraging 
them  to  hope  for  success,  he  assures  them  they  never  shall  suc- 
ceed :  he  suffers  them  not  to  return  to  Egypt,  yet  he  will  not 
permit  them  to  invade  Canaan.  He  denounces  to  them,  tbat 
they  shall  continue  under  his  command ;  that  he  would  march 
and  countermarch  them  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  until 
every  one  of  the  rebellious  multitude  then  able  to  bear  arms 
should  perish  there;  and  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  should 
their  children  resume  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and  infallibly 
succeed  in  it.  '<  Say  unto  them.  As  truly  as  I  live,  saitb  the 
'^  Lord,  as  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears,  so  will  I  do  to  you : 
*^  your  carcasses  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness ;  all  of  you,  from 
**  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  which  have  murmured  against 
**  me.  But  your  little  ones  which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey, 
*^  them  will  I  bring  in,  and  they  shall  know  the  land  which  ye 
**  have  despised.  And  your  children  shall  wander  forty  years 
'^  in  the  wilderness,  until  your  carcasses  be  wasted  in  it:  I  the 
^^  Lord  have  said,  I  will  surely  do  it  unto  all  this  evil  congre- 
^^  gation  that  are  gathered  together  against  me :  in  this  wilder- 
'^  ness  they  shall  be  consumed,  and  there  they  shall  die.  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  they  shall  come  into  the  land,  for  they  had  not 
joined  to  make  the  congregation  murmur  against  the  Lord." 
Now  let  me  ask  in  seriousness  and  simplicity  of  mind,  can 
we  believe  that  such  a  denunciation  as  this  could  have  heen 
uttered  by  any  human  being,  not  distracted  witii  the  wildest 
irenzy,  if  it  had  not  been  dictated  by  the  clearest  divine  autho- 
rity; or  if  uttered,  whether  it  could  have  been  received  by  an 
entire  nation,  with  any  other  sensation  than  that  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  if  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  power  from  which 
it  proceeded,  and  by  which  alone  it  could  be  executed,  had  not 
been  most  certain  and  conspicuous  ?  But  can  we  be  sure,  it  is 
said,  that  it  was  ever  uttered?  I  answer,  yes;  because  it  was 
assuredly  fulfilled ;  and  its  accomplishment  forms  the  last  par- 
ticular I  shall  notice  in  the  history  of  this  unparalleled  expedi- 
tion, as  exhibiting  a  fact  partly  natural;  for  the  existence  of  a 
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whole^naljon.iii  a  paritcular  country  for  a  certain,  length  of  time, 
isaneY€nt;crf''  a  ntitural  kind,  yet  inseparably  connected  rath  a 
oontinued  miiacslous  interpomtion,  which  if  not  real,  no  buinan 
imagioatiott  could  have  invented,  and  no  human  ciedulity  be-. 
Geved;  I^mean  the  ndraculouB  sustenanise  of  the  whole  Jewish 
natum  of  jdx  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  chilT 
dren,  for  forty,  years,  within  the  compass  of  a  barren  wilderness,- 
where  a  single  caravan  of  travellers  could  never  subsist,  even 
inarching  through  it  by  the  shortest  route,  witjiout  having 
brought  with  them  their  own  provisions ;  yet  so  long  the  host 
of  Israel  remained  in  it :  they  had  first  refused  to  obey  their 
leader's  order  to  invade  Canaan ;  then  when  they  heard  the  de* 
nunciadon  of  divine  vengeance,  ^<  all  the  people  mourned  greatly, 
"  and  early  the  next  morning  they  rose  up  and  said,  Lo,  we  be 
^  here,  and  we  will  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  hath 
"  liromised :  for  we  have  sinned."    But  ^^  Moses  said,  Where- 
^  fore  now  do  you  transgress  the  conmiandment  of  the  Lord  ? 
"  but  it  shall  not  prosper.  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among 
^jon;  that  ye  be  not  snaitten  before  your  enemies.    But  they 
'^presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill-top:  nevertheless,  the  Ark  of 
*' the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of 
^  the  camp.     Then  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  which 
"dwelt  in  that  hill,  came  down  and  smote  them,  and  discom- 
*^fited  them,    even  unto  Hormah.  *"     And  ^^  they  returned 
^^^wept  before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  would  not  hearken 

^m\a  their  voice,  nor  give  ear  unto  them.  And  yet  he  abode," 
^Ji  their  leader,  (recapitulating  the  history  of  this  eventf )  ^^  in 
^^J^esh  (where  it  took  place)  many  days.  And  the  space  in 
"which  we  came  from  Kadesh,  until  we  came  over  the  brook 
"  Zered,  was  thirty-eight  years ;  until  all  the  generation  of  the 
"  men  of  war  were  wasted  from  among  the  host,  as  the  Lord 
"8ware  unto  them."  Then,  and  not  before,  was  the  Jewish  host 
permitted  to  invade  the  country  in  which  they  were  to  settle:  then, 
^d  not  before,  were  they  permitted  to  combat  and  to  conquer. 

In  the  interval  they  were  fed  with  food  from  heaven,  even 
with  I  manna,  until  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  they  did  eat  of  the 
t'orn  of  the  land ;  and  the  manna  ceased  the  morrow  after  they 
^  eaten  the  old  corn  of  the  land. 

»  Nnmb.  xiv.  39,  &c  t  I>eut.  i.  45,  46.  &  ii.  14. 

X  Vide  Exod.  xyi.  and  Josh.  t.  12. 
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Here  tlien  I  dose  thk  argument ;  and  contend,  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  wildemnw  for  forty  years, 
their  submiesion  during  that  period  to  the  authority  of  their 
leader,  without  attempting  either  to  return  to  ^ypt  or  to  invade 
Canaan,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  ad- 
mitting the  uninterrupted  and  conepicuoue  interference  of  the 
power  of  Jehovnh,  miraculously  sustaining  and  governing  tiiis 
his  chosen  people ;  and  by  consequence  estaUiiAing  tiie  divine 
original  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

Admittmg  Ae  aulkenlicity  of  ike  Pentaimch^  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
four  last  books  of  it  are  unquestionahly  true  and  clearly  supernatural — 
Leslie^s  four  marks  of  certainly —  Their  application  to  the  Mosaic  mira' 
des^First  character,  the  facts  public — Second,  clearly  supernatural^^ 
Various  insianees  of  this^^  Third  amdjbkrth,  recorded  by  public  mottu- 
metis  tmd  emkmemoraiive  rites^  cOmmmanp  at  the  time  pf  the  facts-^ 
hstanced  in  ike  tribe  ofJLewi^  The  three  yreaifeasis —  The  enUre  JemisM 
ritual-- The  form  of  govemmen^*^The  distrtbutian  t^  property,  ^c.«r 
HECAPiTUitATioN  and  Conclusion  of  the  F^bst  Part. 


BEUTERONOMY,   vi«  20,   &C 

"Whentliyaoiiaafcetftthw  inrtivieto  come,  saqplBg,  What  Bonaii  Ihe  testimonies,  and  the  statute*, 
"  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded  you  ?  Th«i  shalt  thou  say  unto 
"%•«,  We  tmm  Fhanoh's  bomlmctt  in  Eifpt,  and  the  Latd  brouglit  ut  out  of  IlgypL  trWb  a 
"  mighty  hand.  And  the  Lord  shewed  «gns  and  wonden,  great  and  sore,  upon  E;g7pt,  upon  ^^haraoh, 
**  and  upon  aH  his  household,  before  otir  eyes.  And  the  Lord  commanded  us  to  do  all  these  stotutes.** 

^^CH  was  ibe  iitjitiiction  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  fo  his  people. 
Headdresses  Ih^m  as  v^ttnesses  of  fbe  miraekis  wrought  fat 
^Insf  deliverafice;  and  they  were  to  hand  down  to  their  children 
(Ih;  statutes  and  judgments  of  their  Law^  dertred  from  the  eom- 
n^d  of  God^  whose  interposflioti  these  m^raetes  proved.  It 
shall  be  my  object  in  this  Lecture  to*  show,  that  this  appe^  of 
Ae  Jewish  Lawgii^er  to  bis  natioti,  as  eye-wi>lnesses  of  the  mi- 
'^les  he  had  wrought,  is  just  and  conelosire;  that  the  supei*-^ 
natural  facts  he  attades  to,  mast  certainly  bare  tliken  pkde ;  the 
^w  he  eslablisbed  being  founded  on  the  belief  of  tbose  facts^ 
and  proving  th^ir  reality. 

This  has  been  a  topic  frequently  discussed ;  and  ll  wouM  but 
"I  suit  the  importance  of  the  subject,  if,  in  a  vain  affectation 
«f  novelty,  I  were  to  decline  adopting  the  clear  and  decisive 
*^ode  of  reasoning,  which  Dr.  Leslie  has  employed  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  in  his  <^  Short  Method  with  the  Deists  f*  which  seems  to  me 
to  comprise  the  substance  of  every  thing  material  which  can  be 
adduced  on  this  argument.  I  shall  therefore  do  little  more  than 
state  his  mode  of  proof,  and  show  the  justice  of  its  application 
to  the  Mosaic  miracles. 

This  celebrated  Author  establishes  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
miracles,  by  applying  to  them  four  rules ;  which,  whenever  they 
can  be  truly  applied  to  any  events,  exclude  every  reasonable 
doubt  of  their  reality.    Th^se  rules  are,  first.  That  the  facts  be 
of  such  a  nature,  as  that  men's  senses  can  cl^ly  and  fully 
judge  of  them ;  and  in  the  second  place,  That  they  be  performed 
publicly.    These  two  rules  make  it  impossible  for  any  such  facts 
to  be  imposed  upon  men  at  the  time  they  are  said  to  take  place, 
because  every  man's  senses  would  detect  the  imposture.    The 
third  rule  is,  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up,  bat 
that  some  outward  actions  be  constantly  performed  in  memory 
of  the  facts  thus  publicly  wrought ;  and  the  fourth.  That  these 
monuments  be  set  up,  and  these  actions  and  observances  be  in- 
stituted, at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took  place,  and 
continued  without  interruption  afterwards.    These  two  rules 
render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any  facts  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  after  ages,  when  the  generatioQ 
asserted  to  have  witnessed  them,  has  expired «  for,  whenever 
such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not  only  monuments  aie 
said  to  remain  of  them,  but  that  public  actions  and  observances 
had  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate  them,  by  the  nation 
appealed  to,  ever  since  they  had  taken  place ;  the  deceit  must 
be  immediately  detected,  by  no  such  monuments  appearing,  and 
by  the  experience  of  every  individual,  who  could  not  but  know 
that  no  such  actions  or  observances  had  ever  been  used  by  them) 
to  commemorate  any  such  events. 

.  The  part  of  this  argument  which  its  able  author  places  last, 
even  that  the  books  containing  the  account  of  the  Mosaic  mira- 
.cles  and  institutions,  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  events, 
and  by  eye^-witnesses,  has  been,  I  trust,  suiBciently  established. 
We  are  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  examine  particularly  the 
detail  of  the  miracles  themselves,  and  to  enquire,  how  tar  the 
four  marks  of  truth  which  have. been  enumerated,  can  apply  to 
them. 

.    We  may  perhaps,  in  applying  these  rules  to  miraculous  fact% 
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vary  with  propriety,  the  mode  of  expression  their  author  hAs 
adopted,  and  state  them  to  be,  first,  that  the  facts  be  performed 
pablicly;  and  secondly,  that  they  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
men's  senses  can  certainly  perceive,  both  that  the  events  are 
real,  and  their  origin  supernatural.  Now,  that  both  these  cha- 
racters belong  to  the  Mosaic  miracles,  is  evident.  That  the 
facts  were  most  public  is  undoubted;  the  ^agues  in  Egypt  were 
witnessed  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  felt  by  all  the 
Eg3rptians ;  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  Jews  passed  through,  and  saw 
the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh  perish ;  for  forty  years  were  all  the 
Jews  sustained  in  the  wilderness  with  food  from  heaven ;  and 
for  '*  forty  years  their  raiment  waxed  not  old,  neither  did  their 
foot  swell."*  Sometimes  they  were  supplied  with  water  from 
the  flinty  rock ;  and  always  they  beheld  thef  cloud  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night,  throughout 
all  their  journeys. 

At  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinaij  t  all 
the  pec^le  perceived  the  thunderings  and  the  lightnings,  and 
the  noise  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  mountain  smoking. 

On  the  rebellion  of  §  Korah  and  his  company,  the  whole 
Gongr^ation  were  gathered  together,  and  saw  the  ground  cleave 
asimfter^  and  swallow  them  up;  '^And  all  Israel,''  says  the 
historian,  '^fled  at  the  cry  of  them."  And  at  Jordan,  <<the 
^  waters  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap ;  and  all  the  Israelites 
^fassed  ov^  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan."  || 

Hare  then  were  a  series  of  facts,  witnessed  certainly  by  above 
two  miUions  of  souls,  who  remained  collected  in  one  camp,  for 
forty  years;  an  assembly  so  great  probably  never  before  or 
since  remained  collected  in  one  body  for  so  long  a  period. 

If  then  this  whole  nation  had  not  been  entirely  without  eyes 
and  ears,  if  they  were  not  bereft  of  reason  and  sense,  it  was 
impossible  that,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said  to  take  place, 
they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had  they  not 
been  reaL  The  frequent  appeals  to  the  whole  nation,  as  eye- 
witnesses of  them,  with  which  the  Pentateuch  abounds,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic,  instead  of  being 
recmed  as  the  solemn  dictates  of  an  inspired  Lawgiver. 

But  though  it  must  be  impossible  to  have  persuaded  any  na- 

♦  Deut  viii.  4.        f  Exod.  xl.  38.        J  Ibid,  xx,  18.        §  Numb.  xvL 

II  Joshua,  iii.  16  and  17. 
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tion,  at  the  time  of  tihe  events,  that  such  focts  exieted,  if  they 
did  not  exist ;  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  They  Were  deceived  as 
to  th^  miraculous  nature :  these  supposed  miracles,  were  either 
artful  delusions  practised  on  their  senses^  or  natund,  though 
uncommon  appearances,  which  the  superior  genius  and  Mience 
of  their  legislator  enabled  him  to  persuade  a  barbarous  multi- 
tude, were  supernatural  and  divine. 

To  judge  of  this,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  particular 
narrative  of  these  facts  in  the  Pentateuch ;  which  we  have  al- 
ready proved,  discovers  in  its  style*  and  structurcy  the  utmost 
artlessness,  particularity,  and  fidmess;  the  most  natmralf  edn- 
cidence  between  the  cKfferent  parts  of  the  narrative ;  and  the 
most  exact  suitableness  of  the  diflbrent  allnsiims  to  the  facts, 
with  the  various  dircumstances  and  causes  which  introdtice  such 
allusions. 

Now,  though  some  i^  few  of  the  facts  allied  in  ihe  Penta- 
teuch as  miraculous,  have  been  the  subject  of  objection  and 
dispute;  far  the  greater  number  are  such,  that^  admittn^  them 
to  be  real,  no  scepticism  can  find  a  plausible  pretext  to  question 
their  supernatural  ordinal.  In  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  Egypt, 
it  is  true,  that  visible  agents  were  in  most  instances  employed, 
and  these  producing  effects  correspondent  to  their  natural  powers. 
But  thdr  introduction,  their  d^ree  and  their  continuance,  are 
^binly  subservient  to  the  command  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver; 
and  this,  when  it  was  impossible  he  should  have  any  natural 
powOT  to  hasten,  to  limit,  or  to  direct  their  operations.  Yet 
that  he  exercised  such  a  power,  every  instance  proves.  When 
he  denounces  to  I^araoh,  that  awarms  of  flies  should  infest  bb 
land ;  and  again,  that  a  grievous  hail  should  lay  it  waste;  and 
afterwards,  that  the  locusts  should  consume  it ;  he  foretels  and 
fixes  the  precise  time  when  these  judgments  should  take  piace. 
<^  To-morrow  shall  this  sign  be  in  the  land."  ^^  To-morrow, 
^^  about  this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail 
<<  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt"  <^  To-morrow  I  will  bring 
<<  locusts  into  thy  coasts,  and  they  shall  cover  the  face  of  tbe 
«  earth."  § 

And  as  the  infliction,  so  also  the  removal,  of  these  punish- 

*  Vide  snpra,  Lect.  II.  f  Vide  Lect.  III.  and  IV. 

t  As  to  the  most  important  of  these  facts,  vide  the  Appendix. 
$  Exod.  viii.  10^  23.— ix.  5,  18.— -x.  4  and  5. 
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HMiitB  look  place,  only  on  tlie  coamand,  aad  according  to  Ihe 
prediction  of  this  del^;ftte  of  divine  power.  **  Belh^dy'*  says 
he  to  Pharaoh,  on  his  apparent  repentance,  '*  I  will  go  Ofil  from 
^<  thee,  and  I  will  entreat  the  Lord,  that  the  swarms  of  flies  may 
'' depart  to-motrow.'*  And  again,  *^  As  soon  as  I  am  gone  out 
<<  of  the  dty^  I  will  spread  abroad  my  hands  nnto  the  Lord,  and 
'<  the  thunder  shall  cease,  neither  diall  there  be  any  more  hail ; 
<'  that  thou  mayest  know,  how  that  the  earth  is  tiie  LoitPs." 

Thus  also,  these  plagues  were  unprecedented  in  their  nature 
and  d^ee.  ^*  BAold,''  says  Moses,  <*  t(Hmorrow,  about  this 
"tkne^  I  w31  cause  it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as  hath 
^  not  been  in  Egypt,  since  the  foundation  thereirf^,  until  now. 
^^Send  therefore^  and  gather  thy  cattle,  and  all  that  thou  hast 
''in  the  field;  for  on  every  man  and  beast  which  diall  be  found 
''  in  the  fidd,  and  shall  not  be  brought  home,  the  hail  shall  come 
^'down  upon^th^n,  and  they  shall  die.  So  he  that  feared  the 
^^Lord  amofig  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  made  bis  servants  and 
''his  cattle  flee  into  his  house;  and  he  that  regarded  it  not,  left 
"  them  in  the  SaM*  And  the  hail  smote  throughout  all  the  land 
"of  Egypt,  all  that  was  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  fire 
"nungled  with  hail,  very  grievous,  such  as  there  was  n<me  like 
"itm  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  since  it  became  a  nation. 

Thns  also  the  locusts  ware  such  as  the  Egyptians  had  not 
seea;"^  <<  for  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  went 
*^iip  over  all  the  land  of  E^ypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts  of 
^Bgypt:  very  grievous;  before  them,"  says  Moses,  << there 
*'wwe  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither  aft^  them  shall  be 
«wch." 

Still  more  decisively  to  prove  that  these  awful  punishments 
Were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  they 
were  not  permitted  to  aflbct  his  chosen  people,  though  from  their 
Batnre,  nolMng  intervened  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  and  no 
human  power  could  limit  their  effects,  f  ^^  I,  the  Lord,  will 
^  sever  between  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my  people  dweU, 
^  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall  be  there,  to  the  end  that  thou 
^  mayest  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 
Thus  also)  the  %  hail  destroyed  ^^  every  herb  of  the  field,  and 
''  brake  down  every  tree  of  the  field,  throughout  the  land  of 
"  Egypt :  only  in  tlie  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Children  of 

*  Exod.  X.  14.  t  Ihid.  viii.  22.  %  Ihid.  ix.  25,  26. 
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<<  Israel  dwelt,  was  there  no  hail.'*     And  i^ain,  Moses  de- 
nounces to  Pharaoh,    <^If  thou  refuse  to  let  my  people  go, 
<<  behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in 
^<  the  field :  there  shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain.    But  the 
'^  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel,  and  the  cattle  of 
<<  Egypt,  and  there  shall  nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the  Children's 
<<  of  Israel."    And  still  more  signally  in  the  *  two  last  dreadful 
visitations,  which  completely  subdued  the  Egyptians*     The 
first,  of  <^  thick  darkness  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  so 
^'  that  they  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his 
^*  place  for  three  days,  while  all  the  Children  of  Israel  had 
<<  light  in  their  dwellings."    And  last  of  all,  when  <^  the  Lord 
^^  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first- 
<^  bom  of  Pharaoh  who  sat  on  his  throne,  to  the  first-bom  of 
'<  the  captive  in  the  dungeon.    Of  the  Children  of  Israel  there 
^'  died  not  one."   .Their  doors  were  to  be  marked  with  the 
blood  of  the  Passover ;  <^  For  the  Lord,''  says  Moses,  ^^  when 
*'  he  passeth  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians,  he  will  not  suffer 
<^  the  destroyer  to  come  into  your  houses  to  smite  you." 
,   Of  all  these  facts  is  it  not  most  evident,  that  they  could  never 
have  been  believed  at  the  time  they  were  said  to  take  place,  if 
they  had  not  been  real ;  and  that  if  real,  they  must  have  been 
miraculous  ?    We  see  every  element  and  every  class  of  ani- 
mated beings  subservient  to  the  command  of  Moses ;  he  gives 
notice  when  they  shall  begin,  and  when  they  shall  cease  their 
operations ;  he  sets  them  their  bounds,  beyond  which  they  shall 
not  pass ;  and  while  the  raging  storm  and  the  silent  pestilence 
sweep  away  thousands  on  every  side,  they  presume  not  to  touch 
the  chosen  race  of  Israel.    The  destroying  angel  selects  from 
4^h  family  through  the  land  of  Egypt  the  single  victim  pointed 
out,  and  while  with  unerring  hand,  he  lums  at  this  the  shaft 
of  death,  he  passQs  over  every  habitation  of  Jacob,  marked  with 
the  sign  appointed  by  the  ^vin'e  command.    Do  we  not  in  all 
this,  discover  the  plain  o})eration  of  tJiat  Being,  who  alone  is 
the  God  of  nature,  and  Uie  Lord  of  life;  whose  will  controls 
every  element,  and  directs  every  event? 

Nor  is  the  same  Almighty  hand  less  conspicuous  during  the 
entire  passage  of  the  Israelites  to  the  promised  land ;  a  nation 
amounting  to  some  millions  of  souls,  with  their  flocks  and 

*  £xod.  X.  22,  23,  and  xii.  29. 
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herds,,  are  for  forty  years  frequently  suppUed  with  water  out  of 
the  flinty  rock,  and  constandy  with  a  regular  quantity  of  food 
from  heaven ;  and  lest  by  the  constancy  and  sameness  of  this 
supply,  they  should  forget  its  supernatural  ori^al,  ihey  find  it 
regolarly  interrupted,  and  even  its  nature  altered,  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath;  *<<Six  days  ye  shall 
^<  gather  the  manna,"  says  Moses,*  *^  but  on  the  seventh  shall 
^^  be  none :  Gather  it  each  day  according  to  your  eating,  and 
^  let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning/'  In  conformity  to 
this,  they  found  that  if  on  any  of  the  first  five  days  they. 
gathered  more  than  that  day's  consumption  required,  as  if  they 
distrusted  the  divine  sup^y  for  the  next  day,  it  became  putrid 
and  unfit  for  use :  whereas,  when  on  the  sixth  day  ihey  gathered 
twice  as  much,  and  laid  it  up  till  the  morning,  it  remained  fresh 
and  wholesome*  And  when  some  went  out  on  the  seventh  day 
to  gather  it,  they  found  none ;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
'<  How  long  refill^  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ? 
''See,'  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you. the  Sabbath,  therefore 
"  he  giveth  you  on.  the  sixth  day.  the  bread  of  two  days :  let  no 
''man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day."  Who  6an 
doubt  whether  tins  was  miraculous  ? 

Thos  also  when  the  Law  was  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai,  it 
^^  at  an  appointed  time.  It  was  not  therefore  any  awful 
fhenomenon  of  nature  which  accidentally  occurred,  and  which 
Ae  Lawgiver  took  advantage  of,  to  impress  his  Laws  on  an 
ijiiOTant  and  terrified  multitude.  They  had  fiill  notice:  for 
f  tie  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^<  Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify 
^^  yourselves  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  be  ready  against  the 
"  third  day :  for  the  third  day  the  Lord  will  come  down  in  the 
"  sight  of  all  the  people,  upon  Mount  Sinai."  And  when  the 
appointed  time  arrived,  this  awful  promulgation  of  the  divine 
W  took  place,  with  sudi  circumstances  as  no  human  power 
<^Qld  produce ;  for  <^  Mount  Sinai  was  altc^ether  on  a  smdce, 
"  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire,  and  the  smoke 
"  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount 
'^  quaked  gready.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded 
"  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God 
"answered  him  by  a  voice,*'  and  delivered  the  ten  command- 
ments distinctly,  in  the  hearing  of  the  multitude.    For  thus 

*  Vide  Exod.  xyi.  from  17  to  the  end.     f  Exod.  xix.  from  10  to  the  end. 
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Moses  appeals  to  them  in  attestation  of  this  fact,  after  reciting 
these  eomnieiidnients :  *  <<  These  words  the  Lord  spake  imto  all 
<<  your  assembly  in  the  liionnt,  ont  of  the  midst  of  the  fire^  of 
<<  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  witib  a  great  Toice,  and 
<<  he  added  no  more." 

Equally  signal  was  the  miraeulons  natrare  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.     Had  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  np  without  any  previous 
notice  on  the  part  of  Moses,  and  had  this  been  afterwards 
ascribed  by  him  to  a  ^vine  interfinrence  for  the  punishment  of 
his  enemies,  some  diadow  of  objection  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced.   But  what  can  we  say,  when  before  the  event,,  on 
Korah's,  Dathan's,  and  Abiram's  resistance  to  the  authcri^  d 
Moees  and  Aaron,  we  find  Moaes  telUng  Korah,  *<Be  thou  and 
^  all  thy  conpany  before  the  Lord,  thou  and  thqr,  aad  Aaron 
<*  to-morrow»'*    On  to-morrow  tihey  gather  all  the  congregation 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabemacl&    On  the  warning  of  MoaeSj 
the  people. got  up  from  the  tents  of  these  rebels  on  every  sMe: 
Duthan  and  Atnram  stand  in  die  doors  of  their  tents  with  their 
femiUes,  in  de&ince  of  Moses,  and  he  pronounees  this  awful 
sentence  :f    ^^  Hereby  ye  shall  know  diat  the  Lord  hath  sent 
**  me  to  do  all  these  works :  for  I  have  not  done  them  of  vm^ 
<*  own  mind.    But  if  die  Lord  make  a  new  thing,  and  th 
^<  earth  open  her  moutlv  and  swallow  them  ups  with  all  that 
^^  appertain  unto  them,  and  they  go  down  quick  into  the  pit) 
^^  th^i  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  provoked  the 
<^  Loa'd.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  be  had  made  an  endof  sfeaking 
^^  all  these  words,  the  ground  davu  asunder  that  was  under 
^'  them ;  they,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went  down 
^'  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them:  and  there 
^<  went  out  a  foe  from  the  Lord,  and  ccmsumed  the  two  hmi- 
<<dred  and  fifty  men  that  offered  incense."    What  hinmin 
power  could  thus  command  the  earth  and  the  heavens  to  unite 
in  executing  iiistantaneeus  vei^eaoce  on  those  rebels,  wlio 
despised  that  Ood,  whose  iuterfererence  to  seemre  obedience  to 
his  legislator,  they  had  so  often  seen  ?    An  auth<Mrity,  the 
opposition  to  which  was  thus  fearfully  punkhed  by  the  God  of 
natiure,  was  assuredly  divine. 

And  to  close  this  enumeration;  the  paeeage  by.  Joshua  over 

'  *  Deut.  V,  particularly  2S,  23.  f  Niunb.  xvi.  particularly  29,  &C' 
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JcNTdan,  WBft  aasimdly  as  miraculous  as  any  of  the  taefa  which 
we  haTo  reeountod ;  it  was  not  an  aoeidental  oociirvence»  mag- 
nified into  a  miracle.    *  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  ^^Sanetify 
^  yourselves,  for  to-morrow  die  Lord  will  do  wonders  among 
^'  you."    And  on  the  morrow  he  said,  ^^  Hereby  ye  shall  know 
^  that  Ae  living  God  is  among  you,  and  that  he  will  without 
^  taH  drive  out  from  before  you  the  Ganaanites,  &c.    Behold, 
^*  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth 
"  before  you  into  Jordan.    And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon 
^<  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear  the  Ark  of  the 
*<  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  shall  rest  in  the  waters  of 
^^  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  sliall  be  cut  off  from  the 
^^  waters  that  come  down  from  above,  and  they  shall  stand  upon 
^^  an  heap."    To  make  this  miracle  more  signal,  the  river  was 
then  naturally  most  impassable;  for,  says  the  sacred  historian, 
*^  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest* 
^<  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bore 
^  the  ark,  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  that  the  waters 
**  which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an 
*^heap  very  &r  from  tbe  city  Adam,  that  is  bedde  Zaretan;  and 
^  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the 
^*  salt  sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed  ov^ 
^  right  against  Jericho.    And  the  priests  that  bare  the  Ark  of 
'^  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  stood  firm  on  dry  ground  in  the 
'^nndst  <^  Jordan,  until  all  the  people  were  passed  clean  over 
"  Iwdan."     It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  this  fact  miracu* 
W:  it  was  not  accidental,  or  it  could  not  have  been  foreseen : 
it  was  not  natural,  for  the  river  was  at  its  hdgfat;  and  the 
waters  that  had  been  deso^iding  stood  on  an  heap :  it  was  not 
the  effoct  of  art,  for  any  artifical  alteratiom  of  the  channel  the 
people  must  have  known;  and  besides,  the  effect  would  not 
We  been  instantaneous. 

On  the  whole,  may  we  not  conclude  oartainly,  that  no  such 
facts  as  these  could  have  been  imposed  upon  any  nation,  at  the 
time  they  were  said  to  have  taken  place ;  and  that  if  they  took 
place,  they  were  assuredly  miraculous? 

Let  us  next  consider,  whether  it  is  credible  that  the  belief  of 
these  facts  could  have  been  introduced,  at  any  period  subsequent 
^  the  supposed  time  of  their  existence,  if  tl^y  had  never  really 

*  Josh.  iii. 
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taken  place.  Now  we  assert  this  Js  impossible;  because, not 
only  public  monuments  were  preserved,  but  many  public  insti- 
tutions and  ceremonies  were  constantly  performed  amongst  the 
Jews,  in  memory  of  the  hets  thus  publicly  wrought ;  and  these 
monuments  and  observances  state  themselves  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted, and  to  have  commenced  at  the  very  time  when  these  facts 
took  place.  To  prove  this,  we  must  again  resort  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  proof  nuiy  be  brief,  for  the  fact 
is  notorious. 

We  find  then  many  public  memorials  of  the  most  signal 
miracles,  not  only  in  the  names  ^ven  to  the  places  where 
they  had  been  wrought,   from  the  event  and  at  the  time, 
but  in  sensible  objects  and  monuments  set  up  at  the  mo- 
ment the  miracles  had  taken  place,  and  c<mstantly  preserved 
with  the  most  religious  reverence.    Thus  the  tables  of  stonet 
in  the  ark,  were  a  monument  of  the  miraculous  deliverance 
of  the  Law  of  Sinai :  the  vessel  of  manna,  of  the  miraculous 
food  in  the  wilderness:   Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  thc' 
censer  of  Korah  and  his  company  formed  into  large  plates 
for   covering   the   altar,   were  a  memorial   to  the   Children 
of  Israel  of  thdr  offence,  and  miraculous  punishment.*    The 
Brazen  Serpent,  by  looking  on  which  God  ordered  the  people 
should  be  healed  of  the  bites  inflicted  by  the  serpents  in  the 
wilderness,  was  preserved  even  to  the  days  of  king  Hezekiafa.t 
Thus  also  twelve  stones  were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  Jor- 
dan, at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  passage  over  it,  and  set  up 
by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
for  ever.    How  irresistible  is  the  reasoning  of  Leslie  j:  on  this 
last  monument :  <<  To  form  our  ai^ument,"  says  he,  ^^  let  us 
^^  suppose  that  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  that  passage 
^^  over  Jordan ;  that  these  stones  at  Glilgal  were  set  up  on  some 
<^  other  occasion,  in  some  after  age ;  and  then,  that  some  de- 
<<  fflgning  man  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  and  said  it  had 
<<  been  written  at  that  time,  and  gave  this  stonage  at  Qilgal  for 
^*  a  testimony  of  its  truth.    Would  not  every  body  say  to  hiiu, 
<'  We  know  the  stonage  at  Gilgal,  but  we  never  before  heard 

*  Vide  Heb.  ix.  4.    Exod.  xri.  33.    Numb.  xvii.  3.  and  10»  and  xvi.  39. 
f  Vide  Numb.  xxi.  and,  2  .Kings,  xviii. 

i  Vide  LesUe's  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  16,  in  3d  edit.  Dublin, 
1758. 
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"  of  this  reason,  nor  of  this  book  of  Joshua.  Where  has  it 
<<been  all  this  time;  and  when,  and  how  came  you,  after  so 
"many  ages  to  find  it?  Besides,  this  book  tells  us,  that  after 
"  this  passage  over  Jordan,  it  was  ordained  to  be  taught  our 
"  children  from  age  to  age,  and  therefore,  that  they  were  always 
<'  to  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  this  monument.  But  we 
^  were  never  taught  it,  nor  did  we  ever  teach  our  children  any 
<'  soch  event.  Thus  imposnble  would  it  be  to  gain  credit  for  a 
"  fact  thus  circumstanced,  after  the  period  when  it  was  supposed 
"  to  take  jiace ;  and  surely  at  the  time  it  would  be  as  strange 
"  snch  a  fact  should  gain  credit,  as  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
"  London  should  be  persuaded  that  any  man  had  divided  the 
"  Thames,  and  let  them  pass  through  it  at  noon-day  on  dry  ground, 
"  the  waters  standing  in  an  heap.  How  is  it  possible  to  suppose 
"  8uch  a  fact,  or  the  memorial  of  such  a  fact,  should  gain  credit 
"  in  any  age  or  nation,  if  unsupported  by  reality  ?" 

Bat  we  have  still  stronger  proofs,  that  the  belief  of  the 
miracles  on  which  the  Jewish  Law  was  supported,  could  never* 
haye  been  imposed  upon  the  nation  at  any  subsequent  age,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  religion  and  government,  and  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  almost  all  their  rites  and  institutions. 
These  were  confessedly  cotemporary  with  Moses,  commencing 
At  the  very  time  the  miracles  are  supposed  to  have  been 
wroQgbt ;  and  were  so  directly  and  clearly  commemorative  of 
^,  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  we  have  two  histories  of  Moses 
^  his  miracles ;  one  in  the  books  which  bear  his  name,  the 

other  engraved  in  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews ;  the 
practice  of  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  living  witness,  not  only  of 
^^  general  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  of  the  most  signal 
iniracles  which  it  contains.  A  few  instances  will  prove  this 
beyond  dispute. 

The  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart,*  not  merely  for  the  service 
of  religion,  but  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the 
first-born  in  E^pt.  For  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
t  *'  Behold,  I,  even  I,  have  taken  the  Levitcs  from  amongst  the 

*  Vide  Exod.  xiii.  compared  with  Numb,  iii,  &  viii.  particularly  Numb.  iii. 
from  ver.  40  to  end. 

1 1  b^  leave  to  call  my  reader's  attention  to  one  circumstance,  connected 
y^th  this  separation  of  the  Levites  for  the  first-born  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  which  (as  it  seems  to  me)  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  any  thing  but 
r^lity  could  have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  any  writer ;  or  that  any  writer 
but  an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  would  have  thought  of  recording. 
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<<  Cliil(fapeii  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  tiie  imt-bora ;  for  all  the 
'^  first-born  are  mine :  for  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  first- 
<'  bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  hallowod  unto  me  all  the  first-born 
'*  in  Israeiy  both  man  and  beast :  mine  shall  they  be :  I  am  the 
^^  Lord."  And  this  separation  of  the  Levites  for  the  firstrbom 
of  men,  and  this  consecration  of  all  the  first-bom  of  the  flocks, 
and  of  the  herds,  as  devoted  to  God,  was  not  an  institation  for 
which  this  singular  reason  was  arbitrarily  assigned  at  a  remote 
period  from  its  original,  when  the  true  reason  might  be  forgot- 
ten ;  but  it  was  assigned  at  the  time  it  took  place^  to  be  perpe- 
tually recorded  as  its  true  cause.  ^^  It  shall  be,  saith  the  Lord, 
^^  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  What  is  this?  thou 
<<  shalt  say  unto  him,  By  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us 
^^  out  from  Egypt,  and  slew  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  both  of 

On  the  destmction  of  the  firstborn  of  the  E^ptians,  "God  spake  unto 
"  Moses  (Exod.  xiii.  1.)  saying.  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-bom  amons 
"  the  Ghudren  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  beast :  it  is  nune.'*    We  are  at- 
tenrards  told,  that  in  aboat  foarCeen  months  affca*  this^  **  The  Lord  spake 
<<  unto  Moses,  (Nnmb.iii.  11.^  saying.  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken  the  Le- 
**  Tites  from  amoiu^  the  Children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first-born 
"  among  the  €hil£en  of  Israel:  therefore  the  Levites  shall  be  mine;  be- 
'<  cause  all  the  first-bom  are  mine :  for  on  that  day  that  I  smote  all  the  first- 
**  bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  I  hallowed  unto  me  all  the  first-bom  in  Israel, 
**  both  man  and  beast :  mme  they  shall  be :  I  am  the  Lord."    The  impor- 
tance of  this  general  fiict,  in  proof  of  the  miracle  thus  commemorated,  I 
have  noticed  in  this  Lecture ;  and  this  statement  of  the  general  substitution 
of  the  Levites  for  the  first-b<mi  is,  I  conceive,  the  only  circumstance  wtich 
any  historian,  not  an  immediate  eve-witness,  would  have  thought  of  record- 
ing^.   But  we  are  shortly  after  told,  that  Moses  was  comman&d  to  number 
all  the  males  of  the  Levites  from  a  month  old  and  upwards ;  and  that  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  22,000.    He  is  thcai  commanded  to  number  all  tbe 
first-bom  of  the  nudes  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  to  **  take  the  Levites 
**  instead  of  all  the  first-bom  amonff  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  the  cattle  of 
"  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the  fin&ngs  ammiff  the  cattle  of  the  Children  of 
*'  IsraeL"    On  thus  numbering  them,  the  first-bom  males  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  were  found  to  amount  to  22,273 ;  and  we  are  told  (Numb.  iii.  46,)  that 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  **  For  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  of  the 
'^  two  hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Children 
"of  Israel,  which  are  more  than  the  Levites;  thou  shalt  even  take  live 
"  shekels  apiece  by  the  poll,  after  the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary  shalt  thou 
"  take  them  (the  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs :)  and  thou  shalt  give  the  money 
"  wherewith  the  odd  number  of  them  is  to  be  redeemed,  unto  Aaron,  and  to 
"  his  sons.    And  Moses  took  the  redemption-monejr  of  them  that  were  over 
"  and  above  them  that  were  redeemed  oy  the  Levites :  of  the  first-bom  of 
"  the  Children  of  Israel  took  he  the  money ;  a  thousand  three  hundred  and 
''  three-score  and  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary.    And  Moses 
'*  gave  the  money  of  them  that  were  redeemed  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons, 
'^  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,   as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses." 
Now,  on  this  narrative  I  ask,  could  any  thing  but  reauty  have  ^ suggested 
such  a  circumstance  ?    Would  any  but  an  eye-witness  have  recorded  it? 
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"man  and  beast:  therefore  I  sacri6ce  unto  Gfod all  the  fiivt-boni 
*^of  beastsybut  the  first-bom  of  my  children  I  redeem."* 

Farther,  the  Jewish  ritual  appointed  three  greai  feastsi  all  of 
which  were  commemorativie  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  The  f  Passover  expressly  commemorated,  and  every 
ceremony  of  it  indelibly  recorded  some  circumstance  of  that 
memorable  night,  when  the  destroying  angel  slew  the  first-bom 
of  Egypt,  and  p^sed  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites.  The 
month  in  which  it  took  place  was,  from  being  the  seventh,  reck- 
oned as  the  first  month  of  the  year,  to  mark  it  as  the  sera  of 
tliis ^illustrious  deliverance;  it  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  to 
remind  them  (^  their  severe  bondage  and  servile  food  in  Egypt : 
with  unleavened  bread,  because  the  Egyptians  in  their  terror 
urged  them  to  depart,  and  would  not  allow  them  time  to  leaven 
their  bread,  for  they  said,  We  be  all  dead  men.  It  was  eaten  in 
the  posture  of  travellers  just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark  its 
having  immediately  preceded  their  sudden  and  final  departure 
from  the  House  of  bondage. 

Another  great  feast  was  that  of  Tabernacles,  accompanied 
with  this  singular  ceremony :  '^  Ye  shall  take,  saith  the  Lord, 
'^  on  the  first  day,  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees  to,  make  booths ; 
^'  for  all  tliat  are  Israelites  born  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days, 
^'that  all  your  generations  jmay  know  that  I  made  the  Children 
^  of  Egypt  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
"land of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God." J 

^ third  great  feast  was  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  aftei; 
tli€  Passover ;  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
^^  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after 
t'le  destruction  of  the  first-born,  and  their  consequent  march 
from  Egypt,  at  a  time  of  th^  year  when  the  harvest  usually 
closed;  and  the  Law  prescribed,  that  each  head  of  a  family 
should  take  of  the  first  fruits.of  the  earth,  and  bring  it  to  the 
place  which,  the  Lord  should  choose,  to  set  it  down  before  the 
^Itar  of  the  Lord,  with  tliis  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the 
whole  series  of  peculiar  and  miraculous  providences  which 
the  nation  had  experienced :  ^'  thou  shalt  say  and  speak  before 
"  the  Lord  thy  Go(L  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish,  was  my  father ; 
^'  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a  few, 
'^  and  became  there  a  nation  great  and  mighty  and  populous. 

*Exod.  xiii.  14  and  15.  f  Ibid.  xii.  %  Levit.  xxiiL  40,  &c» 
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<<  And  the  Egyptians  eTil-entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us,  and  laid 
"  upon  rts  hard  bondage.  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord 
♦*  ciod  of  our  fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  looked  on 
«  our  affliction,  and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression.  And  the 
<«  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egy^t  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
<^  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  terribleness,  and 
<<  with  signs  and  with  wonders.  And  he  hath  brought  us  into 
<<  this  place,  and  hath  given  uf  this  land,  even  a  land  whicli 
*<  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  now,  behold,  I  have 
<<  brought  the  first  fruits  of  the  land»  which  thou,  O  Lord,  hast 
'**  given  me."  *  , 

Thus  the  three  great  ammal  feasts,  when  all  the  males  of  the 
nation  assembled  at  the  house  of  God,  were  solemn  commemo- , 
rations  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  E^ypt ;  of  the  mira- 
culous proihulgation  of  the  Law  from  Sinai;  and  of  the  mani- 1 
fold  displays  of  divine  protection  and  aaaistance,  by  which  the 
Hebrew  nation  were  put  in  possession  of  the  promised  land. 

But  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  not  comme- 
morated by  these  great  feasts  alone ;  it  was  assigned  as  one  rear 
son  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day ;  it  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  Jewish  ritual,  which  was  established  in  ho- 
nour of  God,  who  was  the  peculiar  God  of  the  Jews ;  **  because 
^  he  had  brought  them  forth  from  the  house  of  bondage,  from 
**  the  land  of  Egypt"!  Tb®  observances  of  this  ritual,  its  new 
moons  and  feasts,  and  periodical  sacrifices,  were  all  directly 
or  indirectly  commemorative  of  this  great  event  which  was  thus 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  Jews,  monthly,  weekly,  daily) 
wliile  a  vestige  of  their  religion  remained. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews,  the  distribution  and  the  tenure  of  property^ 
and  the  most  important  regulations  which  affected  it  (about  the 
grounds  and  authority  of  which  men  are  always  sufficiently  solici- 
tous, however  indifferent  they  may  be  as  to  religion ;)  these  were 
all  fodnded  on  the  belief  of  the  Mosaic  miracles,  and  many  on  a 
direct  acknowledgment  of  them.  Jehovah  was  acknowledged,  not 
only  as  the  God,  but  as  the  temporal  King,  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Their  religious  and  civil  system  were  inseparably  con^ibined; 
God  was  the  author  of  their  laws,  which  could  not  be  %  altered 
without  consulting  him.     The  judges  and  kings  were  his  vice- 

♦  Dcut,  xxvi.  5— 10,        f  Exod.  xxxiv.  23.         J  Deut.  iv.  1,  2. 
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roys,  enjoying  only  a  delegated  authority  f.  The  H%h  Priests 
and  the  Levites  were  civil  magistrates  and  | judges,  as  well  as 
mioisters  of  rel^on.  The  Sanhedrim,  the  princes  of  the  con- 
gr^tion,  the  elders,  the  heads  of  thousand  of  hundreds,  of 
fifties,  of  tens,  all  traced  their  authority  to  a  divine  appoint- 
ment §  The  original  distribution  of  property  in  the  Jewish  na» 
tion  was  founded  on  this  principle,  that  the  Lord  Jehovah 
having  been  the  sole  power  which  gave  them  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  each  individual  was  to  consider  himself  as 
holding  his  portion  of  it  directly  by  a  divine  grant,  on  such  tei- 
nnre  and  under  such  conditions  as  that  grant  prescribed.  And 
these  conditions  were  many  of  them  of  such  a  nature,  as  implied 
a  direct  adknowledgment  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  a  full  conviction  of  a  perpetual  and  peculiar  provin 
dence  over  the  Jewish  race;  a  conviction  which  could  be 
grounded,  only  on  the  belief  of  these  miracles.  Thus  the  land 
was  ori^nally  divided  by  the  divine  command ;  and  all  property 
alienated  from. any  family,  was  to  be  restored  to  its  original 
proprietors  every  fiftieth  year,  or  year  of  jubilee*  Mark  now 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  Law  as  authorizing  this  regulation:  || 
'^  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine ; 
"ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me,  saith  the  Lord/' 
Agun,  every  Jew  was  to  be  released  from  all  personal  servitude 
^^  seventh  year.  ^'  Then  shall  he  depart  from  thee  (sajns  the 
^' W,)  for  they  are  my  servants  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
^  ike  land  of  Egypt;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen." 

Sot  the  most  extraordinary  injunction  of  all,  with  respect  to 
Property,  and  the  most  decisive  on  the  present  point,  was  that 
of  the  sabbatical  year.  "  Eveiy  seventh  year,"  says  the  Law,  ^ 
''shall be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  Sabbath  for  the 
''  Lord ;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vine* 
"  yard.  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest, 
''thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vin^ 
'  undressed;  lor  it  is  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land." 

We  may  well  ask  what  sanction  or  authority  could  induce  any 
^tion  to  recrive  so  singular  an  ordinance  ?  The  sanction  which 
<^orced  it  on  the  Jews  was  this :  <^  If  ye  shall  say.  What  shall 

t  Numb,  xxvii.  15,  &c.  and  Dent.  xvii.  15. 
:Deut.xvii.8— 12.  }  Numb.  xi.  16,  17v Deut  i.  15. 

II  Lev.  xxr.  particularly  ver.  23.  42,  55.  %  Lev.  xxv.  4  5. 
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**  we  «Rt  the  seventh  year?  behold,  we  shall  net  gow,  norgathei 
•*  in  our  increase :  Then  will  I  command  my  blessing  upon  you 
•*  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  yeai-8. 
^  Ye  shall  do  ray  statutes,  and  keep  ray  judgments,  and  do  them ; 
<^  and  the  land  shaH  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your  fiD, 
"  and  dwell  therein  in  safety.  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unte 
**  me,  amd  will  not  do  all  these  commandments ;  I  also  will  set 
'<  ray  face  against  you,  and  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation, 
**  and  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished  at 
^^  it ;  and  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and  will  draw 
**  out  a  sword  after  you,  and  your  land  shall  be  desolate,  and 
**  your  cities  waste.  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  Sabbaths,  as 
'<  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did  not  rest  in 
**  your  Sabbaths,  wherein  ye  dwelt  upon  it.*" 

How  incredible  is  it,  that  any  legislator  would  have  ventured 
to  propose  such  a  law  as  this,  or  any  people  have  submitted  to 
receive  it,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fuHest  conviction  on 
both  sides,  that  a  divine  authority  had  dictated  this  law,  and 
that  a  peculiar  Providence  would  constantly  facilitate  its  execu- 
tion. When  this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and  received, 
such  a  conviction  must  have  existed  in  both  the  Jewish  legislator 
and  the  Jewish  people.  Since,  then,  nothing  could  have  pro- 
duced this  conviction,  but  the  experience  or  the  belief  of  some 
slich  miraculous  interposition  as  the  history  of  the  Pentateacli 
details,  the  very  existence  of  this  law  is  a  standing  monument, 
that  when  it  was  given  the  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed. 
Now  this  law  was  coeval  with  the  witnesses  of  the  miracles 
themselves.  If  then  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  public,  that 
those  who  witnessed  them  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
their  existence  or  miraculous  nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic 
miracles  is  clear  and  undeniable. 

Let  me  now  very  briefly  recapitulate  the  process  of  the  ar- 
gument which  I  have  adduced  in  this  series  of  Lectures,  to  esta- 
blish the  certainty  of  the  Mosaic  miracles,  and  by  consequence, 
the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  relation  of 
them  is  found  in  a  work  which  contains  the  Religion  and  Laws 
of  a  numerous  and  not  uncivilized  nation ;  and  which  it  has 
been  shown  f  they  have  always  received  as  written  by  their 
legislator  himself,  at  the  time  the  facts  took  place,  and  as  the 

♦  Lev.  XXV,  xxvi.  particularly  xxvi.  34,  35.  f  Vlck  Lecture  L 
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enly  attthentic  code  of  their  ReKgion  and  their  Laws,  as  well  as 
the  oidf  sure  reeord  of  their  history,  and  the  authority  fixing 
the  teauiie  on  which  private  property  was  held,  and  the  regula- 
tions affecting  it  established.  Now  I  think  I  may  venture  td 
assert,  that  there  occurs  not  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a  jsingle 
instance  of  any  nation  being  so  grossly  imposed  upon,  aa  uni- 
versally to  receive  a  forged  book  of  Laws,  and  submit  to  its 
Mthority  not  only  as  genuine,  but  divine ;  especially  when  the 
tenor  of  these  Laws  is  such  (as  I  endeavoiu'ed  to  prove)  that  no 
period  can  be  assigned  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  when  their 
introduction  would  not  have  been  likely  to  excite  great  opposi- 
tion; and  that  no  body  of  men,  nay,  no  individual,  can  be 
pointed  out,  whose  interest  it  was  to  form  such  a  fiibrication,  or 
gain  it  that  universal  credit  it  certainly  acquired^  with  tlie 
divided  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  bos- 
tile  tribes  of  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 

To  give  farther  satisfaction  on  this  important  point,  and  to 
evince  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  a  compilation  of  Laws 
which  were  indeed  acknowledged,  but  which  were  combined 
with  a  fictitious  history,  and  this  implicitly  received  from  the 
influence  of  iiational  vanity,  or  party  and  perEional  interest ;  I 
have  examined  the  internal  structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  * 
and  from  this  (the  most  unerring  criterion,  whenever  it  can  be 
applied)  I  endeavoured  to  evince,  that  the  facts  it  relates,  so  far 
^least  as  they  taere  not  miracukms,  were  undoubtedly  true ;  and 
tte  relation  it  delivers  may  be  depended  on^  as  exact  and 
even  in  the  most  minute  particulars :  because  it  is  evi- 
i^Aj  written  with  the  most  perfect  artlessuess  and  simplicity ; 
^n'th  such  particularity  of  time  and  place,  and  person  and  cir- 
cumstance, as  none  but  ap  eye-witness  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  preserved ;  and  with  such  strict  impartiality,  as 
leaves  no  |:oom  to  doubt  that  it  delivers  every  circumstance 
without  any  attempt  to  disguise  or  alter  it.  The  relation  may 
therefore  b^  depended  on,  as  faithfully  drawn  up  by  some  eye- 
witness. 

In  the  tidrd  Lecture  I  went  further,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  as  the  Pentateuch  bad  been  shown  to  be  the  relation 
of  SOME  eye-witness  TO  THE  ?A<?TS;  SO  also  it  Carried  internal 
evidence,  th^t  this  eye-witness  was  no  other  than  Mos£& 

*  Yi4e  Lecture  11. 
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BIMSB1.F,  and  tliat  it  was  wntiiieii  with  tlie  sfarongbst  r^ard  to 
truth :  because  on  comparing  the  different  books  of  it  together, 
an  exact  agreement  appeared  in  the  diff<^ent  ptfrts  df  the  nar- 
rative, as  well  with  each  other  as  with  the  different  situations  in 
which  Moses  its  supposed  author  is  pkced,  and  the  different 
views  and  feelings  which  would  naturally  arise  from  them;  and 
this,  discovmng  itself  in  coincidences  so  minute,  so  tAT£NT, 

so  INDIRECT,    AND  EVIDENTLY  UNDESIGNED,  that  nothing  COuld 

have  produced  them  but  reality  and  truth,  influenolng  the  mind 
and  directing  the  pen  of  the  l^^islator. 

Further,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  the  eommbh  facts  were 
indeed  related  hy  MosES  himsdf,  but  that  the  miracles  may  have 
been  afterwards  interpolated  by  some  different  and  later  hand, 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  fwrtk  Lecture,  that  the  same 
exact  suitableness  of  the  sentiments  and  language  of  Moses  to 
the  situations  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  same  natural  and 
UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES  between  the  address  to  the  people  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  the  direct  narrative  in  the  preceding  books, 
which  had  been  observed  cls  totke  common  Jbcts^  were  equally 
apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  the  miracles  were  rda$ed  and 
alluded  to;  and  that  the  whole  series  of  facts,  common  and 
miraculous,  are  blended  together  in  one  uniform  and  consistent 
narrative;  all  related  by  the  same  wiiter,  and  with  e(]ual 
artlessness,  fidelity,  and  precision,  and  equal  regard  to  nature 
and  truth. 

Having  thus  fiur  pointed  out  the  general  character  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  having  evinced  that  its  common  facts  are  beyond 
all  doubt  true,^  as  well  as  inseparably  connected  with,  and 
DEPENDENT  ON  THE  MIRACULOUS ;  and  shown,  that  the  relation 
of  all  the  facts,  both  common  and  miraculous,  is  evidently  tk 
work  of  an  eye-witness,  bearing  with  it  the  strongest  internal 
characters  of  simplicity,  impartiality,  and  truth ;  also,  that  it  is 
next  to  a  certainty,  that  this  eye-witness  could  be  no  other  than 
Moses  himself:  Having  thus  prepared  the  way ;  I  have  in  this 
Lecture  considered  the  particular  detail  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  proofs  on  which  they  depend;  and 
it  has  I  tinist  appeared,  that  the  four  (I  may  venture  to  call 
them)  infallible  marks  of  truth,  which  the  acute  mind  of  the 
celebrated  Leslie  has  pointed  out,  clcai-ly  apply  to  them ;  that 

*  VWe  lecture  V. 
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they  were,  in  die  fitfi  plwce^  wrought  most  pubtiely ;  two 
nations  affected  by  them,  and  above  two  millions  of  souls  for 
forty  years  tc^ether  witnessing  them.  'Next^  that  they  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  men's  senses  could  not  be  mistaken,  either 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  facts,  or  their  reason  deluded  in 
ascribing  to  them  a  supernatural  original.  They  could  not 
therefore  have  gained  credit  in  any  nation  at  the  time  they  were 
said  to  have  taken  place,  if  they  had  not  been  real.  And  if  we 
suppose  any  attempt  to  impose  them  on  the  credulity  of  after 
ages  at  any  subsequent  period,  this  also  has  appeared  impossible ; 
because,  in  the  third  ptaccy  the  history  of  these  miracles  states, 
not  only  that  sensible  monuments  of  many  of  them,  were  set 
up  from  the  very  time  of  the  events,  but  that,  lasUy,  outward 
actions  and  observances,  public  rites  and  institutions,  had 
been  appointed  to  conmiemorate  them,  commencing  at  the 
very  time  of  their  existence,  and  afterwards  uninterruptedly 
continued. 

In  a  word,  it  has  I  trust  appeared,  that  thes^  miracles  were 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  frame  of  the  Hebrew  polity  and 
reli^on,  clearly  and  indelibly  recorded  in  all  their  rites  and 
institutions ;  expressly  commemorated  in  the  three  great  festi- 
vals of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  recc^ized  as  the  principles  ou 
which  the  tenure  and  r^ulations  of  property  were  founded;  a 
point  the  more  important,  because  however  cold  and  indifferent 
^tions  sometimes  become  about  religion,  they  never  become 
as  to  property.  And  finally,  we  have  observed  in  the 
rew  laws  and  ritual,  a  connection  between  the  religion  and 
government,  of  so  close  a  nature^  and  regulations  of  so  singular 
3  kind,  as  evidently  presuppose  the  expectation  of  a  peculiar 
Providence :  an  expectation  which  could  be  founded  on  nothing 
but  the  certainty  of  the  Mosaic  miracles,  and  which  therefore 
forms  the  strongest  proof  of  their  reality,  and  the  most  authen- 
tic record  of  their  existence.  From  all  this  we  are,  I  think, 
Warranted  in  concluding,  That  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the 
Jewish  Lawgiver  were  undoubtedly  real;  and  there- 
fore HIS  MISSION  UNDOUBTEDLY  DIVINE.  ' 
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PART  IL 


ON  THE  THEOLOGICAL,  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAW. 


LECTURE  L 


Tkeoloffy  of  the  Mosaic  Lauh^Generai  tubject  and  arrangement  qf  this 
Part^Origin^  nature  and  effects  of  idolatry — Corruption  of  patriarchal 
religUm^By  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  The  elemenis — Deified 
men — Egyptian  hieroglyphics  introduce  the  worsh^  of  animak  and  vege- 
tablesy  Sfc,^^  Connexion  of  idolatry  wiA  magic,  Sfc. — Idolatry  not  to  be 
checked  ky  ordinary  meons — Vices  attending  itr^JXesign  of  covenant  with 
Abraham— -Jemsh  scheme  conducted  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature- 
Theology  of  the  Mosaic  Law— Declares  the  self-existence  of  God—His 
unity—His  moral  perfections^His  providenceSueh  a  Theology  affords 
a  strong  presumptive  argument  of  a  divine  revelation* 


EXODUS,  iiL  14>,  15. 

**  And  God  «aid  unto  Moses,  I  Klfi,  THAT  I  AM :  and  he  nid,  Thuf  ^halt  thou  say  unto  the  Children 

•  *«  of  lamel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you.    And  God  aakl  taoreover  unto  Moses,  Tlius  shalt  thou 

"  aay  upto  tl^e  Childr^  of  Israel,  The  Iiord  Go^  of  your  fiithefs,  ^e  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 

**  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  m^  unto  you :  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my 

•  <*  memgiial  vnto  aQ  gqieftttiony.*' 

In  the  series  qf  Lectures  which  I  wi  now  called  upon  to  deliver, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  defend  that  pai'^ 
of  revelation,  which  contains  the  scheme  oif  directions  and  in- 
stitutions promulgate  from  God  to  th^  Jews  by  the  wnistry  of 
their  celebrated  Lawgiver* 

In  considering  the  Mosaic  code  as  a  system  o£  religious  doc- 
trines and  moral  laws,  it  seems  necessary,  first,  to  review  the 
doctrines  which  it  delivers,  as  to  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  God :  next  to  develope  the  principles  it  lays  down,  and  the 
precepts  it  inculcates,  on  the  chief  points  of  moral  duty :  thirdlyj 
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to  examine  how  far  it  supports  tliese  principles  and  precepts,  by 
a  suitable  system  of  penal  Laws;  and  by  that  institution  of 
civil  government,  which  the  Jewish  Law^ver  ascribes  to  the 
same  divine  authority  from  which  his  religious  scheme  originated. 
Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and 
government,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  estimate,  on  what  founda- 
tion the  chief  objections  against  them  rest;  and  whether  the 
Mosaic  institutions  deserve  to  be  slighted,  as  containing  little 
more  than  a  multitude  of  useless,  burdensome,  unmeaning 
ceremonies,  ill  calculated  to  promote  true  religion  and  pure 
morality;  or  to  be  abused  as  inculcating  unsocial  principles, 
and  commanding  or  encouraging  inhuman  practices. 

To  prepare  our  minds  for  estimating  justly  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  the  Jewish  code,  as  a  system  of  religious  institu- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  recal  to  our  recollection  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effects  of  that  gross  idolatry,  wluch  had  overspread 
the  world  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation ;  since  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver  states  it  to  be  one  chief  design  of  that  system  of  re- 
rigioiis  and  civil  institutions,  which  he  delivered  to  his  nation 
by  the  appointment  of  God,  to  guard  them  against  the  infection 
of  idolatry,  and  its  attendant  crimes ;  to  separate  unto  himself 
a  holy  people,  who  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  code  of  laws 
he  had  prescribed,  should  preserve  amongst  them  a  system  of 
national  faith,  and  jpm'e  morality.     **  When  the  Lord  thy  God 
"shall  cut  off  the  nations  from  before  thee,  take  heed  to  thyself 
^^^thou  enquire  not  after  their  gods,  saying,  How  did  these 
"nations  serve  their  gods?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.     Thou 
"shsii  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  for  every  abomination 
"to  the  Lord  which  he  hateth  have  they  done  unto  their  gods : 
"for  even  their  sons  and  their  daughters  they  have  burned  in 
"the  &te  to  their  gods.     Whatsoever  thing  I  shall  command 
"you,  observe  to  do  it:  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish 
"from  it."*     From  this  emphatic  injunction,  not  to  add  to  or 
diminish  aught  from  the  Mosaic  code,  it  appears  that  every  part 
^^  it  had  a  direct  and  necessary  connexion  with  its  main  design ; 
and  that  in  order  to  discover  and  to  expound  the  purpose  and 
^he  relation  of  its  various  parts,  it  is  necessary  previously  to 
consider  die  imgin  and  the  nature  of  that  idolatry,  against 
''^cb  it  was  calculated  to  guai*d. 

*  Deut,  xii.  29,  &c. 
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.  That  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  ^ was  the  religion  of 
Noah  and.  his  posterity  before  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  admits 
not  a  doubt  In  this  primitive  and  patriarchal  religion,  as  in- 
cidentally disclosed  by  Moses,  we  discover  the  leading  characters 
q{  that  worship  which  was  afterwards  restored  and  guarded  by 
th^  Jewish  institutions ;  and  which  was  calculated  to  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  by  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath;  as  well  as  to  inculcate  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin^  and  typify  the  death  of  Christ,  by  the  nse  of  sacri- 
i^ce.  These  simple  ceremonies,  together  with  the  olbservance  of 
the  great  rules  of  morality,  and  the  prohibition  of  blood,  in 
order  to  excite  a  stronger  abhorrence  against  shedding  the  blood 
q{  one  another,  formed  the  entire  exterior  of  the  religion  of 
Nif^iu  The  higher  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  every 
ancient  nation,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  sources  of  Eas- 
tern traditioOf  the  more  plain  traces  do  we  discover  of  this  pure 
and  simple  \irorship;  in  which  every  father  of  a  family  acted  as 
its  priest,  and  assembled  his  progeny  round  the  rustic  altar  of 
^arth,  to  Join  in  the  sacrifice  and  the  prayers  he  offered  to  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world;  to  deprecate  his  wrath, 
4ind  implore  his  blesang. 

But  the  corrupt  imaginations  of  men's  hearts  would  not  per- 
mit thena  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  religion  so  pure  and  a  rituaJ  so 
4^mple:  they  looked  to  the  i^un  *  in  its  glory,  they  observed  the 
moon  and  the  stars  walking  in  their  brightness :  they  felt  the 
benefits  which  through  their  influence  were  derived  to  men. 
They  perhaps  first  considered  them  as  the  peculiar  residence,  or 
the  chief  ministers,  or  the  most  worthy  representatives,  of  the 
Pivinity;  and  in  honouring  and  worshipping  them,  possibly 
CCMiceived  they  were  honouring  the  majesty,  and  fulfilling  the 
will  of  their  Creator :  but  they  soon  forgot  the  Creator  whom 
they  could  not  see,  and  gave  his  glory  to  the  creature,  whose 
existence  was  obvious  to  sense  and  captivating  to  the  imagi- 
nation.   They  seem  to  have  conceived  these  luminaries  to  be 


*  Vide  Job,  xxxL  26,  27.  Beat  i v.  1 9.  Wisdom  of  SoL  xiii.  2,  3.  Mai- 
monides  de  Idololatria,  the  five  first  chapters.  Diod.  Siculus,  Lib.  I.  cap>  i* 
Enseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  Lib.  L  cap.  ix.  Herodotus,  Clio,  cap.  cxxzi.  Piftto 
in  Gratylus,  p.  397.— Vide  also  Banier's  Mjtholof^y,  Book  I|L  ch.  iu'«  ^ 
land's  Advantage  of  Revelation,  Part  L  ch.  iii.  And  Bryant's  Analys.  of 
Mythology,  who  afl^pis,  the  gods  of  Greece  were  originally  one  gon,  the 
^un.     Vol.  L  305. 
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moved  and'anitoiated  by  djgtinct  aii3  indi^endeni  s^its,*  and 
thercfiore  fit  dbjeoU  of  immediate  wocsh^.  To  represent  them 
in  thw.abeencey  they  erected  piUars  and  statuee  on  ih^  ti^  of 
hills  and.mQnntain%  or  on  pyranuda  and  high  bnildingB,  raised 
for  the  pmrpose  ;f  as  if  they  could  thus  approach  nearer  the 
presence  of  their  divinities.  They  set  apart  priests^  and  ap^ 
pointed  times  and  samfices  suited  to  the  lummary  Aey  adored ; 
hence  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  diflferent  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  quarters  of  the  heavois,  the 
c(«Btellations  and  conjunctions  of  the  stars,  acquired  a  peculiar 
sacredness,  and  were  concaved  to  poosqoo  a  peculiar  influence. 
It  DOW  became  the  interest  of  the  priests  to  persuade  men,  that 
the  X  jdlars  and  statues  set  up  as  representatives  of  the  host 
of  heaven,  partook  themselves  of  the  same  spirit,  and  commu* 
sicated  th^  same  influence,  as  the  sacred  objects  which  they 
represented.  Thus  degraded  man  bowed  down  to  the  senseless 
image  whi<?h  he.  bad  himself  set  up,  and  forgot  <<  that  there  was 
a  lie  in  his  right  hand."} 

F^m  similar  principles,  ||  other  men  adc^ted  diflerent  objects 
of  worship ;  light  and  air,  wind  and  fire,  seemed  to  them  active 
spirits,  by  whose  beneficent  eneigy  all  the  operations  of  nature 
w«re  eondacted  and  controlled.  Water  and  earth  f  formed  the 
unhrersal  parents,  from  which  all  things  derived  their  origin, 
and  to  which  they  were  still  indebted  for  their  sustenance.  Thus 
^ese  also  became  the  objects,  first  of  gratitude  and  admiration, 
not  of  awe  and  reverence.  They  also  had  their  temple  and 
eoiHematic  images,  thek*  priests  and  wonhippers. 

fiat  the  folly  of  idolatry  did  not  stop  here^  Not  satisfied  with 
adoring  the  host  of  heaven  and  the  elements  of  nature,  as  the 
beneficent  instruments  of  blessing ;  human  weakness  led  man, 
first  to  tremble  with  horror,  and  then  to  bow  down  with  a  base 
and  grovelling  superstition  to  objects  of  an  opposite  nature  to 


*  Cicero  de  Natura  Deonun,  Lib.  II.  ckj^  xv.  to  xxiii. 

t  Maimonides  More  Nevochim,  Pars  III.  oap.  xzix.  p.  423.  Winder's  His- 
tory of  Knowledge,  Vol.  I.  cap.  xii.  sect.  3. 

t  Matmonidef  ut  supra.  Herodot.  Clio^  cap.  xiii. ;  and  as  to  the  use  of 
mountains  by  the  Persians,  Ibid. 

§  Isaiah,  :Kliv.  20. 

II  Wisdom,  xiii.  2.  Herod.  Clio,  cap.  cxxx.  Cicero  de  Natura  Dcorum» 
Lib.  II.  cap.  ;czviii.    Hutchinson,  Vol.  I.  p.  24,  25. 

Y  Cicero  de  Natura  Deonun,  Lib.  I.  cap.  x* 
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every  things  whioli  seemed  gloomy  and  maUgnant.  The  *  mix* 
tore  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world)  suggested  the  idea  of  an  evil 
principle^  independent  of  and  at  war  with  the  good^  which  it 
was  neoessary  to  soothe  and  conciliate^  Darkness,  storm  and 
pestilence,  the  fates,  the  furies,  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
objects,  were  honoured  with  a  heart-debasing  homage,  by  their 
terrified  and  trembling  votaries.  Nor  was  this  yet  the  worst  :f 
Gratitude  to  the  inventor  of  useful  arts,  to  the  wise  legidator, 
to  the  brave  defender  of  his  country,  comUned  with  the  vanity 
of  kings,  the  pride  of  conquerors,  and  even  private  affection 
and  fond  r^et  for  the  parent,  the  child,  the  consort,  the  friend, 
led  men  first  to  erect  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  then  to  worship  them  as  divine.  They  sometimes  transferred 
to  these  their  fellow-creatures,  the  names  of  the  luminaries  and 
elements  of  nature,  whose  utility  and  beneficence  they  conceived 
were  thus  best  represented.  Hence^  in  process  of  time,  arose 
a  X  communication  of  attributes  and  honours,  of  priests  and 
worshippers ;  and  to  close  the  degrading  catalogue  of  idolatrous 
absurdities,  and  verify  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  ^^  professing 
*'  themsdves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools ;"  Egypt,§  the  chief 
seat  of  ancient  wisdom  and  policy,  of  arts  and  letters,  introduced 
objects  of  worship,  still  more  grovelling  and  base  than  any 
which  had  preceded.  In  some  instances,  the  policy  of  its  kings 
led  them  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  those  animals,  whose 
labours  they  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  or  whose  useful 
activity  they  saw  exerted  in  destroying  the  venomous  reptiles 
and  destructive  animals  by  which  they  were  infested.     For  this 

*  Vide  Vossios  de  Idololatria,  Lib.  L  cap.  y.  Vossios  however  impatei, 
as  appears  to  me,  a  much  greater  antiquity  to  this  species  of  idolatry,  than 
the  testimony  of  history  warrants.  Vide  Uie  authorities  quoted  in  the  note, 
p.  106. 

f  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  IL  cap.  xxiy.  Leland's  Advantage  of 
Revelation,  Pkrt  L  ch.  iv. 

:|:  Warb.  Diy.  Leg.  B.  IL  sect.  vi. 

§  Vide  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Prologomena,  cap.  iiL  p.  53 ;  and  Birant's 
Analf s.  of  Mythology,  VoL  L  p.  331,  kc  Warburton's  Divine  Legat.  B.  IV. 
sect.  ly.  Vol.  IIL  p.  197.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,-  Lib.  I.  sect  sxxvi. 
Cudworth*s  Intellectual  System,  ch.  iy.  sect,  xviii.  -  This  last  learned  Vriter 
maintains,  that  the  Pagans  generally  acknowledged  one  supreme  Deity. 
Admitting,  however,  his  proofs  to  nave  all  the  force  he  himself  attributes 
to  them,  they  in  no  degree  contradict  the  wide  extent  or  practical  mischiefs 
of  idolatry,  or  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  divine  Revelation  to  cottn- 
teract  them ;  for,  speaking  of  the  difference  which  he  supposes  the  Pagans. 
generally  to  have  made  between  the  one  supreme  unmade  Deity  ^4  tUeir 
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parpose,  they  sanetified  tbem  as  emblmnailiG  of  some  diyinity, 
or  even  worshipped  them  as  in  tbemselyes  divine ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  an  affectation  of  myst^ 
rious  wisdom,  expressed  the  attributes  of  God,  Ihe  operations 
of  the  elements,  the  motions  and  influences  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  rismg  and  &Iling  of  the  Nile  and  its  efiects,  by 
symbolic  Fepre^^fitions  derived  from  the  known  and  familiar 
properties  cf  animals  and  even  v^etables.  Hence  these  became, 
first,  representations  of  their  divinities,  and  afterwardB  the 
direct  objects  of  divine  reverence.  Thus  man  was  taught  to 
bow  down  to  Inrds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  to  plants 
and  herbs,  to  stocks  and  stones.  Nothing  was  too  base  for 
grovelling  superstitien  to  adore ;  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air, 
the  sea,  each  hill,  each  river,  each  wood,  was  peopled  with  ima- 
ginary deities;  every,  nation,  every  dty,  ev&ry  ftmily,  had  its 
pecaliar  guardian  gods.  The  name  and  reverence  of  the  Su- 
preme Father  of  the  universe  was  banished  from  the  earth ;  or, 
if  remembered  at  all,  m^n  scrupled  not  to  associate  with  him 
their  basest  idols ;  and  deeming  lum  too  exalted  and  remote  to 
r^rd  human  affairs,  they  looked  to  these  idols  as  the  immediate 
authors  of  evil  and  of  good;  they  judged  of  their  power,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  prosperity  th^r  worshif^pers  enjoyed. 
Was  one  nation  or  fiimily  more  saccessful  than  another,  their 
guardian  gods  were  adopted  by  their  rivals ;  and  every  day  ex- 
tended more  wi^y  this  intwcommunity  of  folly  and  of  blas- 

^kemy. 
Connected  with. this  worship  was  tlie  opinion  of  the  power  of 

other  inferior  'generated  gods,  he  adds,  "  We  are  the  rather  concerned  to 
"  make  out  this  difference,  because  it  is  notorious  that  they  did  many  times 
"  aUo  Gonfoand  them  together ;  attributing  the  government  of  the  whole 
**  world  to  the  gods  promiscuously,  and  without  putting  any  due  discrimi- 
'^  nation  between  the  supreme  and  inferior.  The  true  reason  whereof 
**  seems  to  have  beeu  this ;  because  they  supposed  th^  supreme  God  not  to 
"  do  all  immediately  in  the  government  of  the  world,  but  to  permit  much  to 
"  his  inferior  ministers :  one  instance  of  which  we  had  in  Ovid,  and  innnmera- 
*'  1)le  such  others  might  be  cited  out  of  their  most  sober  writers."  Cud- 
worth  further  grants,  ^  Thatt  the  same  names  were  used  to  express,  some- 
**  times  the  supreme  God,  sometimes  the  parts  of  nature,  sometimes  an  hero 
"or  deified  man."  Vide  Cudworth,  p.  255.  Amidst  this  confusion,  the 
difference  occasionally  acknowledged  by  speculative  men,  to  exist  between 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  the  subordinate  but  more  immediate  agents  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  could  produce  no  practical  effect  in  enecking 
the  contagion  of  idolatry  and  its  attendant  crimes,  and  rather  served  to  ag-- 
f^vate  the  guilt  of  those,  who  'Vknowing  God,  honoured  him  not  as  God,'' 
than  to  enli^ten  or  reform  mankind. 
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magiCi*  or  the  arts  to  which  the  priests  pretended,  of  discoyer- 
ing  and  even  directing  the  eiFectR  ascribed  to  the  operations  of 
the  elements,  f  the  conjanctions  of  the  stars,  the  influence  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  the  power  of  invisible  spirits,  and  the 
rabble  of  their  idol  gods.  Connected  wkh  idolatry  also  -was 
the  trade  of  oracles  and  augurs,  of  diviners  andsoothsayera ;  to 
whom  the  dupes  of  heathen  priestcraft  resfbiAl,  to  calm  their 
fears  of  futurity,  and  direct  their  conduct  in  every  enterprise  of 
doubt  or  hazard;  while  the  babble  of  wretches' distracted  with 
fanaticism,  or  convulsed  with  intoxicating  vapours,  the  flight 
and  chattering  of  birds,  the  recollection  of  fleetang^  dreams,  the 
inspection  of  entrails,  and  a  thousand  other  modes  equally 
capricious  and  absurd,  were  used  by  hnposton,  to  blind  «ni 
cheat  their  followers. 

Thus  impious  and  absurd  was  the  whole  system  of  idolatry; 
yet  was  it  so  extensive  and  deeply  rooted,  as  to  seem  utterly 
incapable  of  being  checked  or  reformed  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
dispensations  of  Providence.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
before  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  a  great  part  of  thesii  had 
apostatized  from  the  worship' of  the  one  true  God,  and,  struck 
perhaps  with  the  influence  of  the  air  and  of  the  winds,  ia 
remedying  the  eflects  of  the  deluge,  had  commenced  the  stra^ 
tnre  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  not  with  the  wild  conceit  of  rav- 
ing it  till  its  top  should  reach  to  heaven,  but  that  its- top  shooU 
be  sacred  to  the  heavens,  j:  the  common  temple  of  worship,  and 
centre  of  their  idolatrous  union ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their 
dispersion  was  designed  to  defeat  this  impious  des^,  by  oon- 
founding  not  only  their  lang^uages,  but  still  more  their  idolatrous 
creed,  and  rendering  their  universal  combination,  in  this  base 
apostacy,  impracticable  and  transient.  But  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  five  centuries  which  dapsed  from  the 
birth  of  Abraham,  to  the  mission  of  Moses,  idolatry  had  in- 
fected every  part  of  the  world,  of  which  any  records  can  be 

*  Vide,  for  a  full  account  of  this  subject,  Banier^s  History  of  Mythology, 
Lib.  IV. ;  and  on  the  whole  of  this  subject  of  idoktry,  Leknd's  ver^  useful 
work  on  the  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  Part  I.  ch.  lii.  iv.  v. 
vi.  vii. 

f  Vide  Stanleii  Historia  Philosophise  Orientalis,  cam  notis  Clerici,  Lib. 
I.  ch.  xvi.  xvii. ;  and  from  ch.  xxiii.  to  the  end  of  the  first  Book. 
.  :|:  Vide  Hutchinson's  Works,  i.  28,  or  the  Abridgment  of  them  by  Duncan 
Forbes,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Bishop,  p.  30  of  |iis  Works. 
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traced :  it  bad  been  carried  to  tbe  fullest  extent  of  mischievons 
and  absurd  impiety  by  the  Egyptiems,  the  wisest  and  most  cele- 
brated nation  of  the  then  civilized  globe :  it  had  totally  cor- 
rupted the  Assyrians,  and  above  all  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
the  most  warlike  nations  of  the  earth ;  as  well  as  the  Phteni- 
cians,  wbo  conducted  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  who 
diffused  it  wherever  they  extended  their  traffic,  or  planted  their 
colonies. 

Unhappily  indeed  experience  proves,  that  the  pn^ress  of 
reason  and  science  bas  ever  been  totally  ineffectual  in  checking 
the  progress  of  idolatry*    The  order  and  beauty  of  the  heavens ; 
the  gratefiil  vicissitudes  of  days,  and.  nights,  and  seasoni^;  the 
fertility  of  the  earth;  all  these,  the  more  they  were  contem- 
plated, instead  of  raising  men's  thoughts  to  the  great  first 
Cause,  only  rivetted  more  deeply  the  admiration  and  the  idolatry 
which  were  paid  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  elements  of 
nature.*    The  ordinary  judgments  of  God,  famine  and  earth- 
quake, sword  and  pestilence,  were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  invisible  and  malignant  powers  and  spirits,  whom  fear  had 
created,  and  superstition  adored.    Pride  and  policy,  gratitude 
and  aiFection,  daily  added  to  the  number  of  deified  men :  the 
whole  system  of  paganism  was  defended  by  kings  and  legislators, 
who  employed  it  as  an  engine  of  government,  and  derived  from 
Hsacredbess  and  dignity ;  as  well  as  by  priests  and  divines,  who 
1^  on  it  for  subsistence.    While  to  the  great  mass  of  tbe 
P^  it  presented  temples  and  statues,  pomps  and  festivals,  to 
ioteflest  the  imagination,  and  gratify  the  sense;  it  raised  their 
t^'osity,  by  the  hope  of  prying  into  futurity ;  it  employed  the 
iofluence  of  magical  arts  and  malignant  powers,  to  work  upon 
Aeir  fears;   while  it  interested  their  private  partialities  and 
prejudices,  by  local,  national,  and  even  family  gods*    But  above 
^  idolatry  recommended  itself  to  d^raded  and  corrupted  man, 
hy  induing  and  almost  consecrating  every  licentious  passion, 
and  every  vicious  propensity  of  the  human  heart. 

We  have  seen  how  man,  who  had  been  formed  after  the  image 
of  his  Creator — ^man,  who  bore  that  sacred  image  stamped  upon 
his  soul  in  the  bright  characters  of  reason,  truth,  and  virtue — 
forgot  that  Creator,  and,  stooping  from  his  high  original, 
degraded  that  sacred  image,  by  bowing  down  to  his  fellow- 

*  For  a  remarkable  iastaace,  vide  Jer^  xliv.  17. 
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creature,  and  blasphemougly  deifying  his  fellow  man.    Thus 
reason,  and  truth,  and  virtue  seemed  to  vanish  from  his  nature; 
folly,  and  error,  and  vice  to  triumph  in  their  stead.    When  men 
were  exalted  into  gods,  every  the  basest  passion  and  the  foulest 
vice  found  an  example  to  justify,  and  a  patron  to  protect  it/ 
Grods,  whose  characters  and  actions  had  been  impure,  revengeful, 
and  cruel,  were  honored  by  adopting,  as  parts  of  their  worship, 
impurity,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed.    Demons,   who  were  wor- 
shipped, not  from  love  but  fear,   not  because  beneficent  but 
malignant,  it  was  naturally  supposed  could  be  appeased  or 
conciliated,  only  by  the  suppliant  inflicting  sufferings  and  death, 
even  on  the  object  whom  he  held  most  dear.    Hence  ^^  every 
^^  abomination  to  the  Lord  which  he  hateth  did  the  heathens  do 
*^  unto  their  gods:"  so  that  ^^  even  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
*^  ters  did  they  burn  in  the  fire  to  their  gods."f     In  truth,  we 
know  from  other  sources  than  the  Scripture,  that  theft,  bloods 
shed,  and  cruelty,  that  incest,  adultery,  and  unnatural  crimes, 
were  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  even 
consecrated  as  parts  of  their  worship:  we  know  that  every 
species  of  lewdness  was  practised  in  the  temples  of  some,  and 
that  X  human  sacrifices  ble^d  upon  the  altars  of  others,  and 
this  in  the  most  polished  ^d  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity; 

*  Vide  Lueiao  passim — Hesiod,  Homer,  Earipides>and  Sophocles  passim— 
Ovid,  Terence,  &c.  &c. — Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  I.  cap.  xvi.  Vide 
also  TertuUian'g  Apolo^,  cb.  n.  10.  15.  Aagustine  4e  Ctvitate  Dei  pas- 
sim. The  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix,  especially  sect.  xx.  to  xxx.  And 
Leland*8  Advantage  of  ReveL  ch.  vii. — Cicero's  words  are  worth  transcrib- 
ing :  <*  Exposal  pene  noa  philosophorum  judieia  sed  delirantittm  somnia 
'*  (speaking  of  the  stoic's  opinions)  nee  enim  multo  absurdiora  sunt  quae 
"  poetarum  vocibus  fusa,  ipsa  suavitate  nocuerant;  qui  et  ira  inflanunatos, 
**  et  hibidine  furentes  indaxerunt  d«08 ;  feeeruntque  ut  eonim  bella,  pu?- 
**  nas,  pnslia,  Yulnera,  videreraos;  odia  praeterea,  dlissidia,  disc(Mrdias»  ortus, 
"  intentas,  querelas,  lamentationes,  effusas  in  omni  intemperantia  libidines, 
**  adulteria,  vincula,  cum  huraano  genere  concubitus,  mortalesqne  ex  immor- 
'^  tali ■  procreatos,  cum  poetarum  autem  errore  conjungere.  licet  porteiita 
"  magomm,  iBgyptiorum^ue  in  eodem  genere  dementiam,  turn  etiam  vulgi 
'*  opiniones  quae  in  maxima  inconstantia,  veritatis  ignorantia  versantur." 
Yet  Cicero  was  a  worshippeTy  nay,  a  priest,  of  these  very  gods ! ! 

f  Deut  xii.  31. 

:|:  Vide  supra  note ;  also  a  full  collection  of  testimonies  to  this  &ct,  1^ 
my  learned,  friend,  Dr.  Magee,  in  his  very  able  work  on  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice,  notes,  p.  90  to  p.  102.  When  we  reflect  on  the  facts  briefly  bn^ 
£iithfully> sketched  here,  and  in  the  authorities  referred  to,  what  must  we 
think  of  the  understanding,  or  the  moral  and  religious  feelings,  of  those  who, 
to  discredit  Revelation,  panegyrise  heathenism,  under  the  pretext  of  its 
tolerance  ?    Thus  Mr.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
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amongst  the  Egyj^tkos  and  Aflsyrians,  the  Canaanites  and  Phoa- 
niciansy  and  from  them  were  these  abominations  transferred  to 
Greece,  and  Carthage,  and  Rome. 

Thus  foul  and  odious  was  the  nature,  thus  wide  the  diffusion, 
and  thus  fatal  the  effects,  of  that  idolatry ;  to  provide  an  anti- 
dote to  which  in  the  Jewish  nation,  a  special  divine  interposition 
was  employed.  Former  interpositions  had  been  tried  in  vain ; 
the  deluge,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  divine  communica- 
tion to  Noah,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  other  patriarchs, 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  had  been  ineffectual. 
Idolatry  extended,  till  there  was  scarce  any  apparent  mode  of 

pire,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  sect.  1.  confesses  indeed,  that  not  only  **  every  virtue,  but 

"  even  vice  acquired  its  divine  representation ;  that  the  philosopher  could 

"  not  adore  as  gods  those  imperfect  beings  whom  he  must  have  despised  as 

"  men."    Yet  he  speaks  with  evident  approbation  of  those  philosophers, 

"  who,  viewing  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence  the  various  errors  of  the 

"  valgar,  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers ;  devoutly  fre- 

"  quented  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and,  sometimes  condescending  to  act  a 

"  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist 

**  under  sacerdotal  robes :    and  tells  us,  "  That  the  emperors^  .who  always 

^  exercised  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  were  convinced  that  the  various 

"  modes  of  worship  contributed  alike  to  the  same  salutary  purposes ;  and 

"  that  in  every  country  the  form  of  isuperstition  which  had' received  the- 

"  sanction  of  time  and  experience  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and 

"  its  whabitanfs**    The  same  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us  of  **  the  mild  spirit  of 

"  anti<}uity,  less  attentive  to  the  difference  than  to  the  resemblance  of  their 

"  religious  worship  :'*  **of  the  elegant  mythology  of  Homer  [see  it  described 

*  by  Cicero  in  the  last  note,]  which  gave  a  £sautiful  and  almost  a  regular 

"  form  to  the  polytheism  of  the  ancient  world  :*'  of  **  the  public  festivals 

"  whidi  humanized  the  manners  of  the  people,"  (probably  by  accustoming 

^to  obscene  rites,  or  gladiatorial  combats;)  and  of  *'  the  arts  of  divina- 

*  ^  managed  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  policy."    Of  the  same  system 

<)^iPoljtheism,  Mr.  Hume  *  tells  us  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religion,  sect.  xi. 

"iiiatif  we  examine  without  prejudice,  the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  as 

"contained  in  the  poets,  we  shall  not  discover  in  it  any  such  monstrous 

"alwurdity  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend.    Where  is  the  difficulty," 

(^b  this  cautious  investigator  of  probabilities)  **  in  conceiving  that  the 

"  same  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were,  which  formed  this  visible 

"  vi'oiid,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a  species  of  intelligent  creatures  of 

"  more  reiined  substadce  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?    That  these 

"  creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate,  voluptuous,  is  easily 

II  conceived;  nor  is  any  circumstance  more  apt  among  ourselves  to  engender 

"such  vices,  than  the  license  of  absolute  authority.    And  in  short    (con«- 

^ludes  this  cautious  academic  investigator  of  truth)  "  the  whole  mytholo^cal 

^  system  is  so  natural,  that  in  the  variety  of  planets  and  worlds  contained 

^  ;fl  thii  universe,  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  somewhere  or  other,  it 

^ '« really  carried  into  execution.    'The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard 

am  ^^^  P^net  is,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reason  jor  authorit;^. 

••  i?^  *°^ci*t  tradition  insisted  upon  by  heathen  priests  and  theologers,  is 

vQt  a  weak  foundation,  and  transmitted  also  with  such  a  number  of  coa<- 

♦  Vuiellume'sEsiays,  Vol.II.p.442  r 

H 
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'preventing  its  involving  all  mankind  in  gnilt  and  profligacy, 
eiFacing  every  trace  of  primeval  piety,  as  well  as  erf  moral 
virtue,  from  the  earth.  So  that  if  at  any  time  the  Deity  should 
commanicate  a  new  revelation  of  his  will  to  men,  they  would 
be  totally  unprepared  to  estimate  the  truth  of  its  principles,  and 
the  weight  of  its  evidence,  in  order  to  convince  themsdves  of  its 
divine  original.  If  at  any  time  the  imposture  and  fidsehood  of 
\r  heathen  priests  and  oracles,  and  the  vanity  of  idols,  should  be 
detected ;  there  yet  would  have  existed  no  system  of  true  reli- 
gion in  the  world,  whence  good  principles  and  a  pure  worship 
could  be  restored. 

*^  tradictory  reports,  supported  all  of  them  by  equal  authority,  that  it  became 
**  absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  preference  among  them.  A  few  Tolumes, 
**  therefore,  must  contain  all  the  polemical  writings  of  P&j[an  priests;  and 
*'  their  whole  theology  must  consist  more  of  traditionid  stones  and  supersla- 
^  tious  practices,  than  of  philosophical  argument  and  controversy."  This 
want  of  philo8<^hical  argument  and  controversy,  to  help  oat  ine  sncieBt 
mythologists,  and  remove  the  objection  against  admitting  the  poetic  poly- 
theism of  the  heathens  in  this  our  planet,  must  have  been  a  disadvantage  not 
a  little  to  be  lamented  in  the  judgment  of  our  philosopher,  for  he  had  told 
us  in  the  preceding  paffe,  ^  That  where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infiuitely 
<<  superior  to  mankind ;  this  belief,  thouffh  altogether  just,  when  ioioed 
^*  with  superstitious  terrors,  is  apt  to  sink  the  hu.man  mind  in  the  lowest 
"  submission  and  abasement,  and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mo^ 
<*  tification,  penance,  humility  and  passive  suffering,  as  the  only  qualitiM 
'*  which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceived  to  he  only 
^  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  ^9en  many  of  them  advanced 
^  from  that  mferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  tbcffli 
<'  and  may  even  without  profaneness  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  md 
^  emulation  of  them :  hence  activity,  spirit,  coanige,  magnanimity,  love  of 
*<  liberty,  and  aU  the  virtues  which  aggrandize  a  people."  Alas  I  bow 
lamentable  the  departure  from  so  happy  a  state  of  things  I '  To  bring  it  back, 
would  be  the  triumph  of  modem  philosophy. 

Let  us  hear  another  minute  philosopher,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  moumins[  over 
the  ill-fated  virtues  of  expiring  polytheism,  and  indignant  at  the  e£ct  of 
Constantine,  which  prohibited  Paganism  in  the  entire  extent  of  his  empire. 
How  destructive  the  consequence  I  I  copy  the  words  of  the  eloquent  AbUt 
Histoire  Philosophique,  Introduction  pa^e  10.  "  Ces  vastes  contrees  se  tron- 
**  verent  couvertes  d'hommes,  qui  n*etoient  plus  lies  entr'eux  ni  a  Tetat,  par 
''  les  nmuds  sacres  de  la  religion  et  du  serment ;  sans  pretres,  sans  temples, 
''sans  morale  publigue,  quel  zele  pouvoient-ils  avoir  pour  repousser  des 
*'  ennemis,  qui  venoient  attaqner  une  domination  a  laquelle  ils  ne  tenoient 
"  ^us."    The  public  morals  of  Paganism  lost,  all  was  lost! 

From  this  it  seems  pretty  dear,  that  if  idoUtry  had  continued  in  this 
country  to  this  hour,  these  philosophers  would,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  **  have  condescended  to  act  tneir  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition, 
«  that  the  interests  of  the  priests,  and  the  superstition  of  the  people,  might 
."  be  sufficiently  respected.'*  When  such  representations  are  disseminated 
by  writers  so  eloquent  and  admired,  I  trust  I  shaU  be  excused  for  haying 
dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  absurdity,  impiehr,  and  atrocious  crimes 
attendant  on  idolatry;  which,  it  appears  ^particularly  from  their  writings,) 
nothing:  but  Revelation  could  have  cneckeo. 
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To  {ffevent  an  apostaey  so  iML  and  irremediable,  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world  determined  to  select  one  nation,  amongst 
whom  to  ouItiTate  the  principles  of  tme  religion  and  consistent 
virtue.  For  tbk  purpose  Moses  relates,  that  God  selected  Abra- 
ham,* a  man  of  distmgaished  virtue  and  piet^ :  he  tried  his 
fiuth  and  obedience  in  various  way^  commanding  him  to  quit 
is  country  and  his  kindred,  and  go  into  a  strange  land,  which 
promised  to-^ve  unto  his  seed:  he /enters  into  a  national 
covenant  with  him,  that  he  and  his .  posterity  should  serve  the 
we  true  God  alone,  and  God  promised  on  his  part  <<  that 

^^  THROUGH  HIS  SEED,  ALL  THE  NATIONS  OF  TH£  EARTH  SHOULD 

^  BE  BLESSED  :*'  that  SO  long  as  his  descendants  preserved  their 
obedience,  God  would  multiply  them,  and  bless  them  with  the 
poflsession  o(  the  land  of  Canaan,  *  and  every  species  of  temporal 
prosperity.  .  As  the  s^eal  and  record  of  this  covenant,  God  pre- 
scribed cirfumcifflon  to  the  Jews,  which  effectually  distinguish- 
ed and  separated  them  from  every  odier  people. 

Before  tibia  divine  promise  could  be  carried  into  full  effect,  it 
was  necessary  diis  lamHy  dbould  multiply  into  a  nation.  The 
time  for  thi%  aStex  which  they  w«re  to  take  possession  of  the 
promised  land,  is  fixed  at  the  original  formation  of  the  com- 
pact; <<  Know  of  a  surety  (says  God  to  Abraham)  that  thy 
^'seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in,  a  land  which  is  not  theirs,  and 
"  sball  serve  them,  they  shaU  afflict  them  for  four  hundred  years. 
^' And  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge: 

^M  after  that  they  shall  come  out  with  great  8ubstance."f 

At  the  close  of  the  appointed  period,  Moses  was  raised  up  to 
s^mplish  the  promised  deliverance  of  this  chosen  nation  from 
iim  land  of  bondage;  to  inflict  the  judgments  God  had  me- 
^^^  on  the  idolaters  who  had  so  long  oppressed  them ;  to 
lead  the  chosen  people  to  the  land  of  their  inheritance ;  and  to 
^vey  to  them,  from  God  himself,  such  a  system  of  religious 
^d  civil  government,  as  was  suited  to  their  situation,  and  to 
those  designsc  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Divine  Wis- 
^m  had  sdeeted  and  preserved  them:  even  to  erect  in  the 
iQidst  of  this  nation  the  standard  of  Uie  one  true  God,  in  oppo- 
^tion  to  idolalry ;  to  ej^kihtt  them  as  an  example  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, continually  superintending  their  conduct,  rewarding 

* 

*  Genesis,  xii.  three  first  verses — xiii.  from  v.  14,  and  ch.  xv.  xvii.  and  xxii. 

f  Genesis,  xv.  13. 
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their  adherence  to  piety  and  Tirtue,  and  punithing  their  deviap 
tioTw  into  idolatry  and  vice;  and  finally  to  employ  them,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  that  blesnng) 
which  it  was  promised  should  be  conveyed  through  them  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  even  the  promised  saviour,  christ 
JESUS ;  who  at  the  appointed  time  appeared,  to  instruct,  to  re- 
form, and  to  r^cem  all  who  would  return  and  repent;  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles ;  to  call  all  nationa  into  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd, 
and  turn  mefa  every  where  **  from  the  works  of  darkness  unte  I 
^*  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."* 

Such  were  some  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  the  Jewish 
race  was  selected,  and  the  Mosaic  law  promulgated ;  but  in 
executing  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  the  uni* 
versa!  system  of  God*s  moral  government,  to  treat  the  indivi- 
duals who  were  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  it,  as  moral 
agents.  In  no  instance  does  the  Divinity  control  the  actions  of 
human  beings  by  mere  physical  violence  and  compulsory  re- 
stridnt :  in  no  instance  are  men's  moral  characters  wholly  ne- 
glected and  set  aside,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  sustain  a  part 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  judgments,  and  the  feelings  of 
their  hearts.  No :  when  the  God  of  nature  interferes  to  direct 
the  conduct  of  these  creatures,  whom  he  has  formed  with  rea- 
son to  judge  and  freedom  to  act  for  themselves,  and  whom  he 
has  made  responsible  for  the  application  of  that  reason,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  free  will,  he  employs  means  adapted  to  that 
moral  nature  he  has  himself  bestowed :  thesei  means  have  for 
their  immediate  object,  either  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
by  instruction  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy,  or 
to  bias  the  will  by  such  motives,  and  work  on  the  affections  by 
such  instruments  and  influences,  as  are  adapted  to  the  general 
character  and  situation  of  the  agent,  as  well  as  to  the  particu- 
lar mode  of  conduct  they  tend  to  produce ;  and  to  communicate 
such  strength  and  aid,  as,  without  disturbing  the  pri^ess  or 
subverting  the  principles  of  moral  agency,  may  yet  prevent  men 
from  being  tempted  above  their  power,  but  with  the  "  temptar 
*^  tion  may  make  them  a  way  to  escape,  that  they  may  be  able 
<«  to  bear  iff 

If  therefore  we  wish  to  estimate  the  authority  of  any  sup- 

»  Acta,  xxri.  18.  f  1  Cor.  x.  15. 
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fofied  revdati6n,  from  ite  intemal  evidence,  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider the  nature  as  well  of  the  instructions  it  conveys,  as  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  eilgages  the  affections  and  influences  the 
will;  and  to  compare  both  with  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  moral  ^ents  to  whom  these  instructions  and  motives  are  ad- 
dressed. Let  us  apply  these  principles  of  enquiry  to  the  Mosaic 
code,  and  first  consider  the  purport  of  these  instructions  which 
it  addressed  to  4ihe  Jewish  pidople,  on  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  how  far  it  adapted  these  instructions  to  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  peculiar  people  for  whom  they 
were  designed. 

K  then  we  examine  the  Jewish  Law,  to  discover  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  whole  system  depends,  the  primary  truth,  to 
inculcate  and  illustrate  which  is  its  leading  object,  we  find  it  to 
be,  that  great  basis  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed^ 
the  self-existence^  essetitial  unity,  perfections  and  providence, 
of  the  supreme  Jehovah,   the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
The  first  line  of  the  Mosaic  writings  inculcates  this  great  truth : 
'^In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
When  the  Lawgiver  b^ns  to  recapitulate  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ntents  he  had  enjoined  to  his  nation,  it  is  with  this  declaration,. 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord* ;"  or,  as  it 
inig^t  be  more  closely  expressed,  Jehovah  our  Elohim,  or  God, 
is  one  Jehovah.    And  at  the  commencement  of  that  sublime 
^ymn,  delivered  immediately  before  his  death,  in  which  this 
^tttrious  Prophet  sums  up  the  doctrines  he  had  taught,  the 
voojers  by  which  they  had  been  confirmed,  and  the  denunda- 
^by  which  they  were  enforced,  he  declares  this  great  tenet 
irith  the  sublimity  of  Eastern  poetry,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
^e  precision  of  philosophic  truth :    *^  Give '  ear,*'    says  he, 
"  0  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak :  and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words 
*'  of  my  mouth.    My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain :  my  speech 
^  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
"  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass  f."    TPhat,  is  that  doctrine 
BO  awful,  that  the  whole  universe  is  thus  invoked  to  attend  to 
it?    So  salutary,  as  to  be  compared  with  the  principle,  whose 
operation  diffuses  beauty  and  fertility  over  the  vegetable  world? 
Hear  the  answer :  "  Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  Jeho- 
*'  vah ;  ascribe  ye  greatness  i^nto.  pur  God.     He  is  the  Rock,^ 

♦  Deut  vi.  4.  t  IhiA  xxxii.  1,  &C, 
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**  his  work  !s  perfect :  a  God  of  irulli,  and  without  iniquity, 
<*  just  and  right  is  he.'^ 

This*  then  is  one  great  leading  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  code. 
But  the  manner  in  which  this  doctrine  is  taught,  displays  such 
wise  accommodation  to  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  nation 
to  whom  it  is  addressed/  as  ^serves  to  be  carefully  remarked. 
That  character  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguished irom  every  other,  however  exalted;  that  character, 
from  which  the  acutest  reasoners*  have  endeavoured  demonstra- 
tively to  deduce,  as  from  their  source,  all  the  divine  attributes, 
is  SELF-EXISTENCE.     Is  it  not  then  highly  remarkable,  that  it  is 
under  this  character  the  Divinity  is  described  on  his  first  mani« 
festation  to  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  ?  The  Deity  at  first  reveals 
himself  unto  him  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob ;  and  therefore  the  peculiar  national,  and  guardian  God  of 
the  Jewish  race.    Moses,  conscious  of  tiie  degeneracy  of  the 
Israelites,  their  ignorance  of,  or  their  inattention  to  the  true 
God,  and  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  any  siiemjft  to  recall  them 
to  his  exclusive  worship,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  Egypt, 
seems  to  decline  the  task ;  but,  when  absolutely  commanded  to 
undertake  it,  he  said  unto  God,  ^  Behold,  when  I  come  unto 
^  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of 
^  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  to 
<<  me.  What  is  his  name  ?  What  shall  I  say  unto  l&em?  Aad 
^  God  said  unto  Moses,  /  Am,  that  J  Am:  and  he  said,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  Children  of  Israel,  /  Am  hath  sent  me 
unto  you."f  Here  we  observe,  according  to  the  constant  method 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  when  it  condescends  to  the  prejudices  of 

*  Vide  Dr.  Ctoke  on  the  Attributes;  WoUastoa'a  Beligion  of  Nature, 
sect  v.;  IBiehop  Gastrell  Boyle's  Lectures,  sab  initio,  ^d  particularly, 
Tide  Dr,  Hugh  Hamilton  (once  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  late 
Itisliop  of  Oisory,^  On  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  I  gladly  embrace 
this  opp<u^ti|iiity  oi  paying  my  bumUe  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  o^^^ 
man,  wbo  applied  tbe  most  powerful  talents  to  the  most  useful  purposes; 
eqmdly  eminent  in  mathematical  and  theological  learning  (for  he  was  the 
rndthor  of  a  Treatise  on  Ckwdo  Sections,  one  <^  the  most  original  vA 
beautiful  specimens  of  pure  geometrical  reasoning  ever  exhibited,  and  as 
such  genenuhr  adopted.)  Hi^y  respectable  idso  ror  his  private  virtue,  he 
will  ever  ranik  as  a  most  distinguished  omamtfit  <xf  die  University  of  Dublin, 
and  the  church  of  Ireland.  A^d  as  his  life  was  estimable,  so  its  dose  was 
enviable;  he  died  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  encircled  by  a  rirtuoos  and 
ivspectable  fiunily,  trained  by  his  precepts  to  emulste  his  example. 

f  Exod.  iii.  13^  14. 
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men,  how  in  tin  very  inBtsaee  of  indolgenee  U  corrects  their 
supeistitioo.  The  religioa  of  names  arose  from  an  idolatrous' 
polytheisin* ;  and  the  name  giTen  here  directly  opposes  this 
error,  and  in  the  ignoninoe  of  tfaat.davk  and  comq>ted  period 
estaUishes  clearly  that  great  truth,  to  whioh  the  m<^t  en- 
lightened {diilosophy  can  add  no  new  lustre,  and  rai  which  all 
the  most  r^ned  speculations  on  the  dtriae  nature  ultimatdy 
rest,  the  selftEXistence,  and,  by  oonsaquooee,  the  eternity 
and  immutability,  ot  the  one  great  Jehovah. 

If  we  adopt  die  opinion  of  those  ioterpretersf,  who  discover 
in  this  passage^  not  ouly  a  declaration  of  the  self-existence  and 
immutability  of  the  Deity,  but  an  intimation  of  that  great  JDe- 
liverer^  *^  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come^  the  same  yesterday, 
^'to-day,  and  for  ever;"  the  indication  of  a  truth  so  cwtain^ 
and  yet  to  m^re  human  imagination  so  unthought  of  at  that  early 
period,  would  confirm,  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  the  original 
of  a  declaration,  which  divine  wisdom  alone  a>uld  {nxunulgatCy 
and  divine  power  alone  could  fulfil. 

The  prepress  of  this  interesting  narratiye  supplies  new  proofs 

of  the  wisdom  with  which  this  revdatiou  was  adapted  to  the 

nat]<Mi  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 

was  diesigned.     Immediately  after  die  coipmand,  ^^  Thus  shalt 

^  thou  say  unto  the  Children  of  Israel,  I  Am  hath  sent  me  unto 

<<  you,"  it  is  added  ;(,  *^  And  God  said .  moreover  unto  Moses, 

^Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  Children  of  Israel,  The  Lord 

^^God  of  your  father%"  (or  rather,  Jehovah  the  God  of  your 

biim)  ^^  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 

''God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  ycm:  this  is  my  name  for 

''ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations."    Does 

iu)t  this  passi^  clearly  intimate,  that  the  peculiar  and  incom- 

mnnicable  character  of  the  one  true  God,  was  self-e^stence, 

that  he  was  die  great  I  Am.;  yet  diat  diis  abstract  and  philoso- 

phic  description  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  not  sufficiently  cal- 

colated  to  arrest  the  attention,  conciliate  the  confidence,  and 

command  die  obedience,  of  a  people  entirely^  unaccustomed  to 

*  Vide  Warburton^'s  Divioe  Legat.  B.  IV.  sect  vL  sub  initio. 

t  Vide  Houbigaot  on  Exod.  iii.  14. ;  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  on  the  words 
n^rr^  andn^  and  Bibliotheca  Biblica  in  locum.  Compare  John  viii.  58.  and 

JteveLi.i.andiv.8, 
t  Exod.  iii.  15. 
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scientific  speculations,  and  incapable  of  beings  influenced  by  any 
other  than  temporal  motives ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  represent  to  them  the  Supreme  Grovemor  of  the  universe  in 
a  more  circumscribed  and  attractive  form,  as  the  God  of  thek 
fathers,  who  had  conferred  the  most  distinguished  fevours  on 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  whom  their  posterity  might, 
from  the  full  assurance  which  fact  and  experience  supply,  look 
up  with  confidence,  as  their  peculiar  guardian  God;  and  in  the 
religion  framed  for  them,  recognize  a  system  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly exalting  them  above  all  idolatrous  nations,  who  hoped  to 
derive  prosperity  from  the  protection  of  their  peculiar  tutelary 
gods? 

This  necessity  of  accommodating  the  regions  instructions 
communicated  to  the  Jews  to  their  capacity  and  feelings,  should 
never  be  forgotten,  when  we  consider  the  meaning  and  objects 
of  these  instructions.  If  they  are  really  of  divine  original,  it 
may  be  required^  that  they  should  certainly  be  in  no  instance 
inconsistent  with  the  more  complete  discoveries  of  religious 
truth,  which  subsequent  researches  and  subsequent  revelations 
supply ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  expected  that  they  should  (as 
in  this  instance  is  evident)  contain  such  intimations  ci  these 
truths,  as  would  to  future  ages  prove  the  diviiie  wisdom,  which 
so  far  developed  them.  But  we  are  not,  surely,  to  wonder  that 
doctrines  of  more  immediate  necessity, .  and  more  poweriol 
influence,  should  be  more  frequently  insisted  on :  we  are  not  to 
wonder  that  the  self*-existence  of  the  Deity  should  be  rarely 
dwelt  on ;  his  character  as  Grod  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacoh, 
perpetually  brought  forward :  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the 
attributes  and  the  conduct  of  the  Divinity  should  be  described 
in  language,  and  illustrated  by  metaphors,  derived  from  the 
human  character,  and  even  from  human  passions :  we  are  not  to 
wonder  that  immediate  and  temporal  sanctions  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  spiritual  and  remote ;  and  in  general  we  may  expect 
that  the  language  and  manner  in  which  religious  truths  are  in- 
culcated, should  be  adapted  to  the  gross  imaginations  and  short- 
sighted views  of  the  people,  for  whom  they  were  designed. 

But  though  the  self-existence  of  the  Deity  was  a  fact  too 
abstract  to  require  its  being  frequently  inculcated :  bis  essentml 
UNITY  was  a  practical  principle,  the  sure  foundation  on.  which 
to  erect  the  structure  of  true  religion,  and  form  a  barrier  against 
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the  encroachments  of  idolatiy.  For  this  commenced  not  so 
frequently  in  denying  the  existence,  or  even  the  su^M^emacy  of 
the  one  true  God,  as  in  associating  with  him  for  ohjects  of 
»bration^  inferior  intermediate  beings,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
more  directly  employed  in  the  administration  of  human  aflairs. 
To  confute  and  resist  this  false  principle  was,  therefore,  one 
great  object  of  the  Jewish  scheme.  Hence  the  unity  of  God  is 
incnlcttted  with  perpetual  solicitude ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
system  of  moral  Law  promulgated  to  the  Jews  from  Sinai  by 
the  £vine  voice,  heard  by  the  assembled  nation,  and  issuing 
from  the  divine  glory,  with  every  circumstance  which  could 
impress  the  deepest  awe  upon  even  the  dullest  minds.  <<  I  am 
"  die  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
'^  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage ;  thou  shalt  have  no 
"  other  gods  beside  me.*"  And  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
divine  Laws  in  Deuteronomy,  it  is  repeatedly  enforced  with  the 
most  solemn  earnestness:  *'  Hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  our  God 
^  is  one  Lord ;  and  again,  ^^  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed^'  that 
*^  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none 
"  else  beside  him.  Know  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider  it  in 
"  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  Heaven  above,  and 
"  upon  the  earth  beneath. :  there  is  none  else  f ." 

This  s£LF-*EXiST£NT,  SUPREME,  and  ONLY  GoD  is,  morcovcr, 
described  as  possessed  of  every  perfection  which  can  be 
ttcdbed  to  the  Divinity.  *<  Ye  shall  be  holy,"  (says  the  Lord 
to  the  people  of  the  Jews ;)  '^  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy. 
'^Aicribe  ye,"  says  the  Legislator,  "greatness  unto  our  God; 
'^ie  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect;  a  God  of  truth,  and 
"  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he:(."  And  in  the  hymn 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  on  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  Israelites 
at  the  Red  Sea,  this  is  itp  burthen :  *^  Who  is  like  unto  thee 
^'  0  Lord,  amongst  the  gods  ?  who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in 
'^  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  §  ?'  And  when 
the  Lord  delivered  to  Moses  the  two  tables  of  the  moral  Law, 
he  is  described  as  descending  in  the  cloud,  and  proclaiming  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  "  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and 
^  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
''  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness,  keeping  mercy  for 

*  Exod.  XX.  2  and  3.  f  Deut.  iv.  35  and  39.  and  ri.  4. 

J  Lftv.  xix.  2.    Dent.  XXX ii.  3.       fExod.  xv.  11.  . 
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<<  thousand^  Utirgiviiig  iniquity,  transgresdon  and  nn»  and  that 
*<  will  by  na  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
*<  fiidiers  upon  the  children^  and  upon  the  children's  children, 
<<  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation.*"  Thus,  while 
one  character  is  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  wlfdch  is  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  the  particular  scheme  of  moral  government  exer- 
cised by  Divine  Providence  over  the  Jews,  that  of  visiting  the 
iniquities  and  the  virtues  of  tiie  parents  upon  the  children ;  at 
the  same  time  every  virtue  is  ascribed  to  Him,  which  the  most 
exalted  benevolence  can  desire,  or  the  most  refined  jdiilosophy 
conceive. 

But  to  teach  the  self«existence,  the  unity,  the  wisdom  and  the 
pow^r,  of  the  Deity ;  nay,  even  his  moral  perfections  of  m^cy, 
justice  and  trutii;  would  have  been  inau£Eicient  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  c<»nmand  the  obedience  of  a  nation,  tiie  majority 
of  which  looked  no  farther  than  mere  present  objects,  and  at 
that  early  period  cherished  scarcely  any  hopes  higher  than  those 
of  a  temporal  kind — if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  r^resent  the  pbovidbncb  of  God  as  not  only  directing 
tiie  government  of  the  universe  by  general  laws,  but  also  per- 
petually superintending  the  conduct  and  determining  the  fortune 
of  every  nation,  of  every  family,  nay,  of  every  individual.  It 
was  the  disbelief  or  the  n^lect  of  this  great  truth,  which  gave 
spirit  and  energy,  plausibility  and  attraction,  to  the  whole 
system  of  idolatry.  While  men  believed  that  the  supreme  God 
and  Lord  of  all  was  too  exalted  in  his  dignity,  too  rooiote  from 
this  sublunary  scene,  to  regard  its  vicissitudes  witii  an  attmitive 
^re;  and  too  constantly  engaged  f  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  perfections,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  independent  and 
all-perfect  happiness,  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  human 
afiiedrs ;  they  regarded  with  indifference  that  su]N*eme  Divinity, 
who  seemed  to  take  no  concern  in  their  conduct,  and  to  interfere 
not  as  to  tlieir  happiness.  However  exalted  and  perfect  such  a 
Being  might  appear  to  abstract  speculation,  he  was  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  as  if  he  did  not  exist :  as  their  happiness  or 
misery  were  not  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  his  power,  they 
referred  not  their  conduct  to  his  direction.    If  H^  delated  to 

*  Exod.  xzxiy.  6  and  7. 

t  Vide  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorom,  Lib.  I.  cap.  Ixi.  to  the  end. 
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*  inferior  Beings  the  regdation  of  this  inferior  world ;  if  all  its 
eoBcems  were  conducted  by  their  immediate  agency,  and  all  its 
blesdngs  or  calamities  distributed  by  their  immecKate  determi- 
nation ;  it  seemed  rational,  and  even  necessary,  to  supplicate 
th^  favour  and  submit  to  their  authority ;  and  neither  unwise 
nor  unsafe  to  neglect  that  Being,  who,  though  all-perfect  and 
supreme,  would  on  this  supposition  appear,  with  respect  to 
mankind,  altogether  inoperative. 

Here  are  abundant  proofs,  bow  deeply  these  feelings  and 
opinions  were  imbibed  by  the  whole  Jewish  race  ;  and  how  in- 
dispensably necessary  it  viras,  to  counteract  their  influence. 
Some  examples  are  necessary,  and  a  few  will  be  sufficient.  When 
the  Patriarch  Jacob,  after  being  solemnly  invested  by  Isaac^ 
acting  under  the  divine  authority,  with  the  blessing  of  Abraham^ 
was  honomred  by  a  celestial  vision  f  ,  to  renew  the  same  covenant 
with  him  personally,  and  repeat  to  him  the  divine  promise,  not 
only  <<  tliat  his  seed  should  multiply  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
*^  and  should  inherit  the  land  in  which  he  slept,  but  that  in  him 
^^  and  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ;'^ 
tbe  Patriarch  awakes  impressed  with  the  deepest  awe  and  reve* 
rence;  he  rears  an  altar,  pours  upon  it  a  libation,  and  vews  a  vow  r 
bat  such  a  vow,  as  proves  that  even  here  his  imagination  was 
occupied,  not  so  much  with  the  character  of  God  as  supreme 
goyemor  ot  the  world,  not  so  much  with  any  anxiety  to  secure 
the  temporal  but  remote  part  of  the  promise  which  regarded  hia 
posterity,  or  the  i^iiritual  part  which  announced  that  in  his  seed 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  as  with  that  which 
promised  immediate  protection  and  prosperity  to  himself. — 
^Jaeob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and 
^  \nll  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to 
^' eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on ;  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's 
^'  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  Jehovah  the  Lord  be  my  Gqd* 
"  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  {Hilar,  shall  be  God's 
*'  house;  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give 
"  the  tenth  unto  thee  J." 

Further,  as  the  expectation  of  temporal  blessings  was  the  most 
powerful  motive  to  attach  man  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God; 
so  was  it  the  aouree  of  all  idolatry  to  false  divinities,  through 

*  Vide  saprny  p.  108,  the  aote.  f  Gen.  zzyiii.  l^-^-l^* 

i  den.  ^txviiL  20-.22. 
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every  period  of  the  Jewish  history.  Hencei  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Syrians  by  the  Jews,  "  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria 
,<<  said  unto  him.  Their  gods  are  gods  of  tbe  hills ;  therefore 
<*  they  were  stronger  than  we:  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in 
"  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they*."  This 
then  was  the  radical  error  on  which  idolatry  was  founded.  To 
counteract  it,  the  Jewish  legislator  uniformly  represents  the 
supreme  Jehovah,  as  the  sole  distributor  of  every  present  good 
and  evil,  as  perpetually  watching  the  conduct  of  mankind,  and 
regulating  the  whole  series  of  their  fortunes  according  to  their 
merit  or  demerit;  and  states  the  Jewish  people  to  be  selected, 
that,  by  the  plan  of  their  religion,  the  constitution  of  their 
government,  and  the  constant  adjustment  of  their  prosperity  or 
adversity,  to  their  fidelity  towards  Jehovah,  and  their  obedience 
to  his  will,  they  might  exhibit  a  decisive  proof  of  his  overrnlipg 
providence  in  all  human  affairs  f . 

The  declarations  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  on  this  topic  are 
most  full,  especially  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  he 
recapitulates  the  wonders  of  divine  power  in  their  behalf,  which 

*  1  Kings,  XX.  23. 

f  I  have  been  mach  gratified  at  finding  the  idea  here  adduced,  of  one 
leading  object  of  the  Jewish  Scheme,  confirmed,  and  very  ingenionsly  illiu- 
trated  by  the  late  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe,  a  writer  of  considerable  learnii^ 
and  talent,  in  his  "  Critical  Remarks  on  Scripture,'*  Vol.  11.  p.  195;  in  m 
Idea  of  Judaism  and  its  peculiar  End  and  Obfect; — ^viz.  **  to  exhibit  a  sen- 
"  sible  specimen,  by  way  of  ^roof,  of  God's  moral  ^vemment."  On  this 
he  observes,  that  *^  the  essential  principle  of  the  Jewish  economy  was — that 
"  this  people,  as  a  nation,  should  be  secure  and  prosperous,  while  they 
**  obeyed  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  their  oountiy— endangered 
**  and  distressed,  when  they  departed  from  them,  or  neglected  them.'*  And 
he  proceeds  to  remark,  that  "  the  Jews  in  their  character  and  &te,  and  the 
*  correspondence  of  them  to  one  another,  miffht  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
"  moral  government  of  God,  it  was  necessary  that  their  Law  and  their  cir- 
^  cumstances  should  appear  to  be  the  work  of  God ;  that  their  obedience  to 
"  God  should  be  in  such  things  as  are  obvious  and  sensible^  in  respect  of 
'*  which  all  men  might  judge  of  their  character,  whether  it  were  corres- 
**  pondent  to  the  Law  or  not ;  and  that  their  circumstances,  in  like  manner, 
"  and  their  correspondence,  to  the  respect  they  paid  to  the  Law,  should  be 
**  obvious  and  observable.** 

In  order  that  such  a  sensible  specimen,  by  way  of  proof,  should  be  given 
of  God's  moral  government,  he  observes  very  truly,  that  "it  was  ne- 
cessary, 

<'  Ist,  That  it  should  not  be  in  individuals  merely^  who  could  not  be  con- 
*'  spicuous  or  interesting  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  mankind  at  large* 
^  or  would,  if  extending  to  any  great  number,  be  too  obscure,  and  require  a« 
**  great  attention  and  discernment  to  perceive  it,  as  are  necessary  to  coUecJ 
"  the  moral  governments  of  God  from  the  general  laws  of  creation  and 
"  providence. 


^ 
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the  Jews  themselves  had  witnessed;  and  is  therefore  able  to 
impress  the  convictioQ  of  the  divine  providence  from  their  own 
experience.  It  is,  however,  frequently  inculcated  on  other  oc-« 
casionis,  as  before  the  solemn  publication  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, God,  by  Moses,  addresses  tbe  Children  of  Israel :  '^  Ye 
^'  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore 
*^  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  mjrself.  Now 
*^  therefore,  if  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
'^  covenant,  then  you  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above 
*^  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.*  " 

Most  remarkable  is  the  declaration  in  the  solemn  hymn  which 
closes  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  Lawgiver :  ^<  Remember,*' 
says  he,  addressing  the  assembled  nation,  **  remember  the  days 
"  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generations:  ask  thy  father, 
^^and  he  will  show  thee;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee 
*^  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance, 
'^  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the 
^'  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  For 
^'  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inhe- 
*^  ritance.     He  found  him  in  a  desart  land,   and  in  the  waste 

**  Nor,  2dly,  in  the  world  at  larg^e  promiscuously;  for  this  oould  not  be 
^  well  discemedy  or  form  a  striking  object  for  distinct  observation. 

"  Nor,  3dly,  in  respect  of  moral  virtue  merely,  for  of  moral  merit  miankind 

**  cannot  judge,  the  motives  of  human  conduct  are  not  penetrable  by  human 

"  ey^  its  external  expressions  are  uncertain  and  equivocal    But  wnether  or 

"  00,  men  practise  a  certain  mode  of  external  conduct,  this  or  that  form  of 

"  worship,  for  instance,  this  or  that  mode  of  domestic  life,  may  be  ascer- 

"  tuned;  and  such  actions,  though  not  of  themselves  moral,  yet,  when  made 

"  t&e  subjects  of  command  by  a  rightful  superior,  put  on  a  moral  quality — 

"  bat  for  this  they  must  be  the  subject  of  a  positive  law ;  the  promul^tion 

"  and  execution,  therefore,  of  such  a  Law,  is  an  argument  and  exhibition  of 

"  the  moral  government  of  God. 

**  In  the  4th  place,**  Mr.  Cappe  observes,  "  the  remuneration  must  be 
"  sensible  and  obvious,  like  the  conduct  which  is  its  object;  it  must  not, 
"  therefore,  consist  in  any  thing  merely  internal,  as  in  mental  joys  ai|d 
•*  hopes — or  regrets  and  fears."  And  therefore,  I  addy  not  in  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  a  future  life,  solely  or  principally. 

I  cannot  here  avoid  expressing  my  regret,  that  these  two  vtdumes  of  Mr. 
Cappe  do  not  contain  more  of  nis  reasonings  on  the  general  evidence  of 
Chnstianity,  or  of  those  beautiful  moral  discourses,  some  extracts  from  which 
his  ingenious  and  amiable  E^tor  gives  in  her  very  interesting  account  of  his 
life,  rather  than  those  controversial  discussions  and  criticisms,  in  which, 
from  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  Socinianism,  it  must  seem  to  so  many 
of  his  readers  (as  it  certainly  does  to  me)  that  his  judgment  is  clouded  by 
prejudice,  and  his  ingenuity  employed  to  defend  eiror. 

*  Ezod.  xix,  4. 
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**  howling  wildemett ;  be  led  him  about,  he  inslrBCted  him,  he 
*^  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  hie  eye."  *  And  this  sublime  hymn 
closes  with  the  following  awful  declaration,  on  the  subject  of 
which  we  now  treat.  When  foreseeing  the  apostaey  of  the  Jews, 
in  turning  to  false  Gods,  and  denouncing  the  punislunents  which 
should  in  consequence  be  inflicted  upon  them,  he  describes  the 
Deity  as  expostulating  with  his  wayward  people :  '^  Where  are 
<^  their  gods,  the  rock  in  which  they  trusted,  which  did  eat  the 
<^  &t  of  their  sacrifices,  and  drank  the  wine  of  their  drink- 
<<  offerings  ?  let  them  rise  up  and  help  you,  and  be  your  protec* 
^*  tion.  See  now  that  I,  even  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God  with  me. 
<^  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive;  I  wound,  and  I  heal :  neither  is  there 
^^  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand;  for  I  lift  up  mine  hand 
f^  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  evenf  " 

In  truth,  this  fact  of  the  perpetual  jMrovidence  of  God  extend- 
ing even  to  the  minutest  events^  is  inseparably  connected  with ' 
every  motive  which  is  offered  to  sway  the  conduct  of  the  Jews, 
and  forcibly  inculcated  by  every  event  of  their  history*  Thi» 
had  been  manifested  in  the  appointment  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  the  future  settlement  of  the  chosen  people,  on  the  first  cove* 
nant  which  God  entered  into  with  the  patriarch  Abraham;  in 
the  prophecy,  that  for  four  hundred  years  they  should  be  aiHicted 
in  Egypt,  and  afiterwards  be  thence  delivered ;  in  the  increase 
of  their  nation,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  oppression,  and 
their  supernatural  deliverance  from  that  oppression.  The  same 
Providence  was  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  Red  Sea ;  the  travels  of  the  thousands  of  Israel  through  the 
wilderness,  sustained  by  food  from  heaven ;  and  in  their  subse- 
quent settlement  in  the  promised  land,  by  means  entirely  distinct 
from  their  own  strength. 

Reliance  on  the  same  Providence  was  the  foundation  of  their 
civil  government,  the  spirit  and  the  principle  of  their  constitu- 
tion. On  this  only  could  they  be  commanded  to  keep  the  sab- 
batic yeiu*  without  tilling  their  land,  or  even  gathering  its  spon- 
taneous produce:  confiding  in  the  divine  pronuse,  that  God 
would  send  his  ^^  blessing  on  the  sixth  year,  so  that  it  should 
^*  bring  fwrth  fruit  for  three  years.  :f'*  The  same  faith  in  divine 
Providence  alone  could  prevail  on  them  to  leave  their  properties^ 
and  families  exposed  to  the  attack  of  their  surrounding  enemies; 

*Deut.  xxxii.  7.  f  lb.  ver.  37,  &c.  J  Lev.  xxv.  21. 
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while  all  the  maleB  of  the  aatioQ  asaeaibled  at  Jeruaaleai,  to 
celebrate  Ae  tlwee  great  festrvak,  enjoined  by  divine  command, 
with  the  assurBace,  that  '^  no  man  shoald  desire  their  hind,  when 
^  they  went  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thrir  God  thrice  in. 
*^  the  year."*    And  finally,  it  is  most  eyident,  that,  contrary  to 
all  other  lawgivers,  the  Jewish  legislator  renders  his  civil  insti- 
tutions entirdy  subordinate  to  his  religious ;  and  announces  to 
his  nation,  that  their  temporal  adversity  or  prosperity  would  en«- 
tirely  depend — ^not  on  thdr  observance  of  their  political  regula- 
tions, not  en  their  preserving  a  military  spirit,  or  acquiring 
commercial  wealth,  or  strengthening  themselves  by  powerful 
alliances — ^but  on  their  continuing  to  worship  the  one  true  God, 
according  to  the  religions  rites  and  ceremonies  by  him  prescribed, 
and  preserving  their  piety  and  morals  untainted  by  the  corrup- 
tions and  vices  which  idolatry  tended  to  introduce.    How  clear 
and  impressive  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  last  exhortation 
of  their  illuatrious  Lawgiver,  to  the  assembled  nation :  <^  See,'' 
says  he,  ^'  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  death  and 
<<  evil ;  in  that  I  command  thee  this  day  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
*^  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and 
^'  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  that  thou  mayest  live  and 
"  multiply :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  the  land 
"  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.    But  if  thine  heart  turn  away, 
^  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt  be  drawn  away,  and  wor- 
^^ship  other  gods,  and  serve  them;  I  denoance  unto  you  this 
^^  day,  that  ye  shall  sorely  perish,  and  that  you  shall  not  prolong 
^^  yoor  days  upon  the  land  whither  thou  passest  over  Jordan  to 
^'possess  it.     I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you 
*^  this  day,  that  I  hare  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  blessing 
'^  and  ciffsing ;  therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed 
'^  may  live;  that  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that 
"  thou  mayest  obey  his  voice,  and  that  thou  miayest  cleave  unto 
<'  hun,  (for  he  is  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days)  that  thou 
^'  mayest  dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy 
^*  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them."t 
Sueh  was  the  theology  of  the  Jewish  religion,  at  a  period 
when  the  whole  world  was  deeply  infected  with  idolatry ;  when 
all  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  all  reverence  for  his  sacred 
name,  all  reliance  on  his  providence,  all  obedience  to  his  laws, 

♦  ExodL  xxxir.  24.  1 1^^^**  ^^^'  ^^>  ^^ 
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<were  nearly  b^nUhed  from  the  earth';  when  the  BcrFerest  chas- 
.tisements  had  been  tried  in  Tain ;  when  no  hope  of  reformation 
appeared  from  the  refinements  of  civilization  or  the  researches 
of  philosophy ;  for  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  nations 
adopted  with  the  greatest  greediness,  and  disseminated  with  the 
greatest  activity,  the  absurdities,  impieties  and  pollutions  of  idol- 
atry. Then  was  the  Jewish  Law  promulgated  to  a  nation,  who, 
to  mere  human  judgment,  might  have  appeared  incapable  of  in- 
yenting  or  receivii^g  such  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  or  moral 
-improvement ;  for  they  had  been  long  enslaved  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  grossest  idolatry;  they  had 
been  weighed  down  by  the  severest  bondage,  perpetually  harassed 
by.  the  most  incessant  manual  labours;  for  the  ;  Egyptians 
*^  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in 
'*  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field.  '*"  At  this 
time,  and  in  this  nation,  was  the  Mosaic  Law  promulgated^ 
teaching  the  great  principles  of  true  religion,  the  self-existence^ 
the  unity,  the  perfections  and  the  providence,  of  the  one  great 
Jehovah ;  reprobating  all  false  gods,  all  image-worship,  all  the 
absurdities  and  profanations  of  idolatry.  At  this  time,'  and  in 
this  nation,  was  a  system  of  government  framed,  which  M 
for  its  basis  the  reception  of,  and  steady  adherence  to,  this 
system  of  true  religion;  and  establishing  many  regulatioos, 
which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  irrational,  and  could  never 
hope  to  be  received,  except  from  a  general  and  thorough  reliance 
on  the  superintendence  of  Divine  Providence,  controlling  the 
course  of  nature,  and  directing  every  event,  so  as  to  proportion 
the  prosperity  of  the  Hebrew  people,  according  to  their  obedience 
to  that  Law  which  they  received  as  divine. 

In  the  mode  in  which  the  doctrines  of  their  rel^on  were  pro* 
mulgated,  we  find  a  minute  attention  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  nation  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and 
the  most  admirable  precautions  used,  to  impress  attention  and 
command  obedience,  if  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  was  in 
reality  divine ;  but  precautions  of  such  a.nature  as  would  render 
his  whole  scheme  abortive,  and  expose  it  to  derision  and  con- 
tempt, if  he  had  contrived  it  only  by  human  artifice,  and  relied 
on  nothing  .but  human  aid. 

*Exod.  i.  14. 
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Here,  then,  I  rest  the  first  presumptive  argument  for  the 
divine  ordinal  of  the  Jewish  scheme.  And  I  contend  that  the 
premutation  of  such  a  system  of  theology,  at  such  a  period,  and 
to  such  a  people,  so  connected  with  the  form  of  its  government, 
and  adopting  such  extraordinary  r^ulations  and  precautions, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  without  allowing  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  the  deliverance  of  Israel  by  super  <• 
.natural  aid,  and- the  establishment  of  their  religion  apd  govern- 
ment by  divine  authority. 


ISO  iioltAL  PRiNCiPi^ES  [Part  11. 


LECTURE  11. 

TfU  Ten  Chmmiouiments  due  to  the  Mosaic  Law-^Their  extent- Their 
importanee  illustrated  hff  the  practices  of  the  heathen  world-^  The  Jewish 
religion  ineulcatee  the  two  great  principles,  of  lave  to  Ood,  and  lou 
to  man^Aleo  love  to  our  enemies,  as  far  as  was  practicable  under  the 
Jewish  eeonomtf^It  did  not  substitute  outward  observances  for  intermit 
piety-^Proved  from  the  general  principles  of  internal  religion,  which  it 
establishes^From  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  proposes  the  forgiveness 
of  transgressions — From  the  connexion  it  points  out,  between  the  eerenumiet 
of  the  ritual  and  internal  religion^IUcapitulatian. 


DEUTERONOMY,   iv.  8. 

•*  What  nation  if  there  lo  great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgmenU  so  rig^teous^  as  all  this  Uwwhick 

I  set  before  you  this  day  2" 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Lecture  to  enquire,  Tiow  far 
this  character,  which  the  Jewish  Legislator  ascribes  to  his  Law, 
is  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  general  moral  principles  whiclv 
it  inculcates,  and  the  specific  precepts  it  lays  down,  compared 
with  the  period  at  which  they  were  promulgated,  and  the  dis- 
position and  capacity  of  *  the  nation  for  whom  they  were 
designed.  In.  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  it  is 
not  therefore  a  less  important  remark,  that  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion we  owe  that  admirable  summary  of  moral  duty,  contained 
in  the  Ten  Commandments.  All  fair  reasoners  will  admit,  that 
each  of  these  must  be  understood  to  condemn,  not  merely  the 
extreme  crime  which  it  expressly  prohibits,  but  every  inferior 
offence  of  the  same  kind,  and  every  mode  of  conduct  leading 
to  such  transgression ;  *  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  enjoin  opposite 

*  That  the  Ten  Commandments  were  understood  in  this  extensive  sense 
by  the  Jews  themselves,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  various  declarations  of 
tne  inspired  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets,  but  from  the  testimonies  of  sach 
Jewish  writing  as  have  reached  us,  particularlv  those  of  Josephus  and  the 
celebrated  Philo.  I  refer  in  parti<jular  to  the  lollowingf  passages : — Psalms, 
iv.  zv.  and  xix.  12,  13.;  Psalm  i^l  16,  to  the  end,  particulai^  23. ;  Psalm 
Ixzxii.  2,3,4.;  Psalms,  d.  and  cacix.  passim,  particularly  15 1>  163,  172.; 
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conduct,  and  the  cultivation  of  opposite  dispoBitions,  Thus, 
the  command,  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  condemns  not  merely  th« 
single  crime  of  deliberate  murder,  but  every  kind  of  violence, 
and  every  indulgence  of  passion  and  resentment,  which  tends 
either  to  excite  such  violence,  or  to  produce  that  malignant 
disposition  of  mind,  in  which  the  guilt  of  murder  principally 
consists :  and  similarly  of  the  rest.  In  this  extensive  interpre- 
tation of  the  Commandments,  we  are  warranted,  not  merely  by 
the  deductions  of  reason,  but  by  the  letter  of  the  Law  itself. 
For  the  addition  of  the  last^  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  proves 
clearly  that  in  a//,  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  as  much  as  the 
immediate  outward  act,  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  Legislator ; 
and  thus  it  forms  a  comment  on  the  meaning,  as  well  as  a  guard 
for  the  observance,  of  all  the  preceding  commands. 
Interpreted  in  this  natural  and  rational  latitude,  how  compre- 

Isaiah,  i.  from  10  to  20.;  also  Ivi.  Iviil.  Ixi.;  Jeremiah,  vii.  sixteen  first 
Teraes.  All  these  passages  shew  clearly,  that  sincere  and  heartfelt  piety  and 
virtue,  not  Pharisaical  strictness  or  mere  ceremonial  worship,  were  demanded 
by  the  Jewish  Law. 

In  confirmation,  consult  Josephus,  Book  II.  against  Apion,  from  sect  xti. 
to  the  end.  The  following  beautiful  and  important  passage  is  very  fiill  and 
npress:— "  The  reason,"  says  he,  "  why  the  constitution  of  this  legislation 
"  was  ever  better  directed  to  the  utility  of  all,  than  other  leffishitions  were, 
"  is  this :  that  Moses  did  not  make  religion  a  part  of  virtue,  but  he  saw  and 
"he ordained  other  virtues  to  be  part  of  religion:  I  mean  justice,  and  for- 
"titude,  and  temperance,  and  an  universal  agreement  of  the  members  of  the 
•comnumity  with  one  another;  for  all  our  actions  and  studies,  and  all  our 
"wds,  (in  Moses's  settlement)  have  a  reference  to  piety  towards  God." 
A»4jigain,  sect,  xxiii.  «  What  are  the  things  then  that  we  are  commanded 
"or  forbidden?  They  are  simple,  and  easily  known.  The  first  command 
"isfioieeming  God,  and  affirms  that  God  contains  all  things,  and  is  a  Being 
"ereiy  way  perfect  and  happy,  self-sufficient,  and  supplying  all  other 
"  Wngs;  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  He  is  mani- 
"fest  in  his  works  and  benefits,  and  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  Beiufir 
"  whatsoever.  But  as  to  his  form  and  magnitude,  he  is  most  obscure ;  all 
"materials,  however  costlv,  are  unworthy  to  compose  an  image  for  him; 
"and  all  arts  are  unartful,  to  express  the  notion  we  ought  to  have  of  him  ; 
"  ve  can  neither  see  nor  think  of  any  thing  like  him,  nor  is  it  agreeable  to 
"piety  to  form  a  resemblance  of  him.  We  see  his  works— the  light,  the 
"  Wven,  the  earth,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  waters,  the  generations 
"  of  animals,  the  productions  of  fruits :  these  things  hath  God  made,  not 
"  with  hands,  not  with  ka>our,  nor  as  wanting  the  assistance  of  any  to  co- 
"  operate  with  him:  but  as  his  ^411  resolved  they  should  be  made,  and  be 
"  g:ood  also,  they  were  made  and  became  good  immediately.  All  men  ought 
**  to  follow  this  Being,  and  to  worship  him  in  the  exercise  of  virtue;  for 
"  this  way  of  the  worship  of  God -is  the  most  holy  of  all  others."  In  ex- 
plainingr  the  other  principles  of  moral  duty,  he  combines  the  direct  com- 
mands 6f  the  Decalogue  with  their  various  additions,  explanations  and 
improvements,  which  ^'are  dispersed  throujrh  the  entire  Pentateuch ;  thus 
applying  them  iu  the  most  extensive  latitude. 
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Jiensive  wd  important  is  this  suiamary  of  moral  duty*  It  in- 
culcates the  adcnration  of  the  one  true  God,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;  who  must,  therefore, 
be  infinite  in  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  the  object  of 
exclusive  adoration,  of  gratitude  for  every  blessing  we  enjoy; 
•of  fear,  for  he  is  a  jealous  God;  of  hope,  for  he  is  mercifol. 
It  prohibits  every  species  of  idolatry ;  whether  by  associating 
ialse  gods  with  the  true,  or  worshipping  the  true  by  symbols 
and  iuaages.  Commanding  not  to  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain,  it  ei\j<Mns  the  observance  of  all  outward  respect  for  the 
Divine  Authority,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  inward  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  suited  to  this  outward  reverence ;  and  it 
establishes  the  obligation  of  oaths,  and,  by  consequence,  of  all 
compacts  and  deliberate  promises;  a  principle,  without  which 
the  administration  of  laws  would  be  impracticable,  and  the 
bonds  of  society  must  be  dissolved. 

The  Tiew  which  Fhilo  takes  of  this  sulject,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Decaio|fae, 
and  the  two  sahsequent  IVacts  on  the  special  Laws  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  is  equally  extended.    He  says,  <*  The  conmiandB  which 
*'  God  nimself  proclaimed,  are  not  only  Laws,  but  the  sunmiaries  or  g^eneral 
^  heads  of  particnlar  Laws;  and  those  which  he  promulgated  by  his  prophet 
^  Moses,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  former*.      On  the  first  and  second 
commandraent'l',  he  argues  at  large  against  the  absintiity  and  goilt  of  idolatry 
in  all  its  points ;  on  the  third,  j:  he  impresses  with  the  greatest  eamestncss, 
the  guilt  either  of  perjury  or  rash  swearing  in  conversation  :  ^  He  who  is 
^  about  to  swear,*'  says  he,  ^  ought  diligently  to  examine  all  the  cireom- 
*'  stances  attending  the  subject,  amnit  which  he  is  to  swear ;  whether  it  be 
<<  important,  whether  it  be  true,  whether  it  be  certainly  apprehended  by  him. 
"  Next,  he  ought  to  consider  himself,  whether  hrs  soul  is  pure  from  gailt, 

his  body  from  pollution,  his  tongue  from  evil  speaking;  for  it  is  criminal 

to  permit  any  thing  unworthy  to  be  uttered  by  that  mouth,  which  pro- 
''  nounces  the  most  holy  name."  Considering  the  Ten  Commandments  ^^ 
summaries  of  general  Laws,  he  observes,||  that  '*  To  the  fourth  is  to  le 
<<  referred  every  thing  relating  to  the  festival  days  and  sabbaths,  vowi,  sa- 
"  crifices,  purifications,  and  every  other  part  of  religious  worship."  On  the 
fifth  he  observes,  **  That  in  the  precept,  '  Honour  your  parents,'  are  iocladed 
**  many  Laws,  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  young  to  the  old,  of  subjects  to 
<*  magistrates,  and  servants  to  masters,  and  those  who  have  received  bene&t» 
^  to  their  benefactors."     And  thus  of  the  rest. 

I  have  made  these  quotations,  to  prove  that  the  Mosaie  Law  e&ected  the 
purposes  which  I  have  contended  it  was  calculated  to  promote ;  by  rectifying 
and  enlarging  the  moral  views  of  the  reflecting  and  enlightened  part  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  a  degree  far  superior  to  that  which  Pagan  morality  had 
attained ;  a  circumstance  particularly  remarkable,  in  the  extent  which  Philo 
(p.  592,  Letter 7^)  gives  to  the  command,  **  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery," 
as  prohibiting  any  irregular  desire  and  licentious  indulgence.  A  strictness 
utterly  unknown  to  the  heathen  world. 

*  Vide  PhilonU  Opera,  p.  576,  Letter  c 

t  Ibid,  from  p.  57d,  Letter  /,  to  5BS.  Letter  e. 

t  Philo,  p.  583,  Letter/,  and 584,  Letter  e. 

II  Philonit  Operr,  p,  590,  from  Letter  /  to  the  end  of  the  Tract  on  the  Decalogue. 
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By  commandii^  to  keep  holy  the  sabbath,  as  the  memorial 
of  the  Creation,  it  establishes  th^  necessity  of  pablie  worship,  and 
of  a  stated  atid  oatward  profession  of  the  truths  of  religion,   as 
well  as  df  the  cnsltivatioft  of  suitable  feelings :  and  it  enforces 
this  by'a  motive  whieh  is  equally  applicable  to  all  mankind ;  and 
which  should  have  tai:^ht  the  Jew,  that  he .  oUght  to  coiisider 
all  nations  as  equally  creatures  of  that  Jdiovah  whom  he  him- 
self adored;  equally  subject  to  his  govi^nment,  and,  if  dncerely 
obedient,  entilJed  to  all  the  privilieges  his  favour  could  bestow. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that  this  conimandment,  requiting  that  the  • 
rest  of  the  sabbath  should  include  the  man  servant,  and  the  maid  * 
servant,  and  the  stranger  that  was  within  their  gates,  nay,  even 
their  cattle,  proved- thait  iSbie  Creator  of  the  Universe  extended 
his  attention  to  all  his  creatures ;  that  the  humblest  of  mankind 
were  the  objects  of  his  paternal  love ;  that  'tio  accideiital  dif-  ' 
ferences,  whieh  so  often  create  alienation  amongst  diiFerent  na- 
tions, would  alienate  any  from  the  divine  r^^g^rd ;  and  that  even  > 
the  brute  creation  shared  the  benevolence  of  their  Creator,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  by  men  with  gentleness  and  humanity. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  seccmd  table,  compreheiiding  more 
expressly  our  social  duties.  We  find  all  the  most  imjpoftant  prin-  - 
ciples  on  which  they  depend,  clearly  enforced.    The  command- 
ment which  enjoins,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  sanctions 
fte  principles,  not  merely  of  filial  obedience,  but  of  all  those 
ittties  which  arise  from  our  domestic  relations  5  and,  while  it 
^^uires  not  so  much  any  one  specific  act,  as  the  general  dis- 
position which  should  regulate  our  whole  course  of  conduct  in 
tHs  mstance,  it  impresses  the  important  conviction,  that  the 
entire  Law  proceeds  from  a  Legislator  able  to  search  and  judge . 
the  heart  of  man. 

The  subsequent  commands  coincide  with  the  clear  dictates  of 
reason,  and  prohibit  crimes  which  human  laws  in  general  Imve 
prohibited  as  plainly  destructive  of  social  happiness.  But  it 
was  of  infinite  importance  to  rest  the  prohibitions,  "Thou 
"  shalt  not  kill — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery— r-Thou  shalt 
"  not  steal — ^Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  not  merely  on  ' 
4e  deductions  of  reason,  but  also  on  the  weight  of  a  divine 
authority.  How  often  have  false  ideas  of  public  good  in  some 
places,  depraved  passions  in  others,  and  the  delusions  of  idol- 
atry in  still  more,  established  a  law  of  reputation  contrary  to 
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tbe  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  real  interests  of  society.  In  one 
country  we  see  theft  allowed,  if  perpetrated  with  address :  *  in 
others,  piracy  and  rapine  honoured,  f  if  conducted  with  intre- 
pidity. Sometimes  we  perceive  adultery  permitted,  %.  the  most 
unnatural  crimes  committed  without  remorse  or  diame  }§  nay, 
every  species  of  impurity  enjoined  and  consecrated,  as  a  part 
of  divine  worship.  In  others,  we  find  revenge  h<»ioured  as 
spirit — and  death  inflicted  at  its  impulse,  with  ferocioius  triumph. 
Again,  we  see  every  feeling  of  nature  outraged,  and  parents  || 
exposing  their  helpless  children  to  perish,  for  deformity  of  body 
or  weakness  of  mind,  or,  what  is  still  more  dreadful,  &om 
mercenary  or  political  views ;  and  this  inhuman  practice  fami- 
liarized by  custom,  and  authorized  by  law.  And,  to  close  the 
horrid  catalogue,  we  see  false  religions  leading  their  deluded 
votaries  to  heap  the  altars  of  their  idols  with  human  victims  :1[ 
the  master  butchers  his  slave,  the  conqueror  his  captive ;  nay, 
dreadful  to  relate,  the  parent  sacrifices  hia  children,  and,  while 
they  shriek  amidst  the  tortures  of  the  flames,  or  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  he  drowns  their  cries  by  the  clangor  of  cymbals  and 
the  y^lls  of  fanatacism.  Yet  these  abominations,^  separate  or 
combined,  have  disgraced  ages  and  nations  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  and  celebrate  as  civilized  and  enlightened— 
[Babylon  and  Eg}rpt,  PhoBnicia  and  Carthage,  Greece  and  Rome* 
Many  of  these  ciipaes  l^islators  have  enjoined,  or  philosophers 

*  Vide  Universal  Hist.  B.  I.  ch.  xix.  Vol.  I.  p.  564 ;  and  Plutarch  ia 
Jijcwrgua. 

.  f  Thucyd.  Lib.  I.  sect.  v. 

.  J  Universal  Hist.  Vol.  I.  562 ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lyoirgus. 
5  The  proofs  of  this  melancholy  fact  are  unhappily  too  numerous.  Tlie 
fiecond  Eclo^e  of  the  correct  Virgil  is  instar  omnium.  Vide  also  Plutarchtin 
Lj^cnrgus,  compared  with  Xenophon's  Vindication,  acknowledging  that  sucb 
guilt  was  authorized  in  many  places,  by  the  public  Laws,  vide  Leland's 
Advantage  of  Revelation,  Part  L  ch.  vii.  and  Part  H.  ch.  fii. 

il  Vide  Plutarch  in  Lvcurgus,  who  made  it  a  Law,  that  the  father  was 
iged  to  submit  his  child  to  the  inspection  of  certain  judges,  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  preserved,  or  cast  into  a  deep  cavern  to  perish. 
Plutarch  passes  no  censure  on  it.  Vide  also,  the  Self-Tormentor  of  Terence, 
Act  iii.  scene  4.  Plato  and  Aristotle  approve  this  cruel  violation  of  natural 
duty  and  affection.  Vide  Plato  de  Republica,  Lib.  V.  pp.  25  and  28,-  and 
Aristotle  Politic.  Lib.  VH.  cap.  xvi.;  and  Cicero  de  Legibus,  Lib.  III.  cap. 
viii.  by  which  it  appears,  this  practice  was  enjoined  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  at  Rome. 

T  Vide  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  last  Lecture,  note,  pp.  193,  194,  and 
195,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Ryan's  useful  Work  on  the  Effects  of  Religion,  VuJ.  i- 
p.  &7^  and  seq. 
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dflfimded.  What  indeed  could  be  hoped  from  lepshktorB  and 
philosoph^-s,  when  we  recollect  the  institutions  of  Lycurgoa, 
especially  as  to  purity  of  manners,-*  and  the  r^ulations  of 
Plato  on  die  same  subject,  in  his  model  of  a  perfect  republic ; 
when  we  consider  the  sensuality  of  the  EjHcureans,  and  im- 
modesty of  the  Cynics ;  when  we  find  suicide  f  applauded  by  the 
Stoics,  and  the  murderous'  combats  of  gladiators  defended  by 
Cicero,  and  exhibited  by  Trajan  ?  Such  variation  and  incon- 
stancy in  the  rule  and  practice  of  moral  duty,  as  established  by 
the  feeble  or  fluctuating  authority  of  human  opinion,  demon- 
strates the  utility  of  a  clear  divine  interposition,  to  impress 
these  inqNHTtant  prohiMtions ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  sagacity 
to  calculate,  how  far  such  an  interposition  was  necessary,  and 
what  efieet  it  may  have  produced  by  influencing  human  opinions 
and  regulating  human  conduct,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Mosaic  code  was  probably  the  first  written  law  ever  delivered 
to  any  nation ;  and  that  it  must  have  been  generally  known  in 
those  easto-n  countries,  from  which  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
hrated  legislators  and  sages  derived  tke  models  of  thrir  laws  and 
the  principles  of  thmr  philosophy. 

Such  is  the  substance,  and  such  the  importance,  of  the  De- 
€al(^e4  Shall  we  tiien  censure  and  despise  the  Jewish  law, 
^  a  system  of  mere  external  and  useless  ceremonies ;  when  it 
evidently  places  this  great  summary  of  moral  duty  at  the  head 
<<(  all  its  institutions ;  and,  in  the  very  mode  of  its  promulga- 
^  stamps  it  with  a  sacredness  and  authority  suited  to  its 
iBttoral  pre-eminence?     For  let  it  be  remembered^  that  the 

*Vide  Flatarch  in  Lycni^^;  and  Phito  de  Republioa,  Lilv  V«  This 
^  exhibits  the  melancholy  and  humiliating  spectacle,  of  the  most  eoligh- 
tened  of  heathen  philosophers  coolly'  adopting,  and  recommendingr  as  the 
perfection  of  pubhc  morals,  a  system  of  more  bnitalizingf  turpitude  and 
Qonatural  cruelty,  than  ever  in  fact  disgraced  human  nature  m  its  most 
<lepraved  state,  or  polluted  the  pages  x)f  the  most  licentious  writer.  Vide 
^  VqL  YIX.  from  p.  17  to  28,  Editio  Bipontina.  Alas  I  how  striking  a  proof 
of  the  importanoe  of  Revelation  I 

t  Vide  Cicero  de  Finjbus,  Lib.  III.  «ap.  xviii ;  Leland,  Part  IL  ch.  zi, 
t  How  strongly  is  this  expressed  in  the  language  of  some  East  IndiaQs, 
to  the  English !  "  If  you  send  us  a  raissioriary,  send  us  one  who  has  learned 
"your  Ten  Commandmfents.'*  Vide  Br.  Buchanan'^  Essajr  on  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  Episcopal  Chur<?h  in  India,  p.  61.  a  most  interesting  and 
important  Work.  Vide  in  the  same  Work,  the  cruel  and  imn^oral  practices 
^nctioaed  by  the  Hindoo  superstition,  which  supply  an  additional,  proiof  of 
t^e  necessity  of  Revelation,  to  rectify  the  errors,  and  regulate  the  conduct 
of  Man. 
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Decalogue  alone  was  promulgaled  to  the  JewD,  not  by  tbe  int^- 
mediate  ministry  of  their  legislator,  but  Meetly  to  ihe  assembled 
nation  by  the  Toice  of  God,  issuing  from  the^lory  on: the  t^of 
SinaL  Thus  does  the  Jewish  Itfislator  appeal  to  hicr  mMiim  in 
attestation  of  this  fad :  ^*  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  aii4  judg- 
^<  ments  which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day.  The  Lord  bar 
<^  God  made  a  coTenant  in  Hcureb :  the  Lord  inadib  not  tUs; 
<^  covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  u%  who  are  all 
'^  of  us  alive  unto  this  day*  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to; 
*^  face^  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  saying,  I  am  Ihe  Lord  your 
<^  God*"  *  Moses  then  repeats  the  Ten  Gommandinettts^  and 
adds,  *^  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  asaemWy  in 
*^  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fife,  of  the  dond,  end  cS 
*^  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice,  and  he  added  no  more; 
*^  and  he  wrote  them  in  two  tables  of  stone^and  deliveml  them- 
"  unto  me." 

Thus  awful  was  the  promulgation  of  the  divine  Law,  enjoin- 
ing these  great  principles  of  duty  both  towards  God  and  man ; 
first,  U>  the  Jews,  and  through  them,  we  may  truly  assert,  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  And  was  not  this  an  occasion 
worthy  of  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity?  Biay  we  not, 
without  derogating  from  the  wisdom  and  benefid^kice  of  the^ 
Divinity,  ascribe  to  him  such  a  law,  so  promulgatcid  ? 

But  the  Jewish  religion  promoted  the  interests  of  moral 
virtue,  not  merely  by  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  Decalogue; 
it  also  inculcated  clearly  and  authoritatively  the  two  great 
jHinciples  <m  which  all  piety  and  virtue  depend,  and  which  our 
blessed  Lord  recc^ized  as  the  commandments  on  whidi  hang 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets ; — the  principles  of  love  to  God 
and  lovE  to  our  neighbour.  The  love  of  God  is  every 
where  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  the  ruling  disposition  of 
the  heart,  fix>m  which  all  obedience  should  spring,  and  in  which 
it  ought  to  terminate.  With  what  solenmity  does  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver  impress  it,  at  the  commencement  of  his  recapitulation 
of  the  divine  Law;  **  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  -one 
'^  Lord*  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
**80ul,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  might"*  And 
again,  *'  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require 
<<  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 

♦  Deut.  y,  1,  &c.  t  Dent.  vi.  4  and  5. 
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<^  w*yB,  and  to  love  Um,  and  fix  aehre  the  Lord  thy  God,  wM^h 
<<  an  thy  heart  aii4  with  all  thy  fioul  ?' * 

Nor  is  the^  lover  of  our  neigkhonr  less  explicitly  enfivoed : . 
<*  Thou  iskdit  not)"  i^ys  the  Law,  ^Vaveng^  nor  bear  any  grudge  r 
^^agsdnst  the'ddUbmi  of  .thy  .pec^loy  but  thou  sbalt  love  thy 
"ne%hboiir  aa  thyself:  I  aaft  the  JU»d«"f  The  opexation  of 
this  benoToIeiice  tims  solemnly  requved^  was  not. to  be  eon* 
fined  to  their  onm  countrymen;  it  Mraa  to  extend  to  the  stranger, 
who,  having  i«nottneed  idolatiry,  was  permitted  to  live  amongst 
them,  worshipping  the  true  God,  though  without  submitting  to 
curcumciirion  or  the  other  ceremmual  pajrts  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
'4f  a  slaranger,"  says  the  law,  ^sojourn  with  thee  in  your 
"land,  ye  dhall  not  vex  hhotL  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth 
^'wiliiyou,  shall  be  limta  you  as  <me  bom  amongst  you,  and 
^thon  shalt  love . him  as  thyself;  ifot  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
''hnd  of  Egypt :  |  am  the  Lord  thy  God."  j: 

Nay  fnrtlier,  Ab  Jewish  >Law  recognised  that  exalted  princi- 
ple, of  loving  our  enemies  and  dmng  good  to  them  that  hate 
m;  where*  it  commanded,.  '<  If  Ihoa  meet  thine  enemy^s  ox  or  * 
'^hiB  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  * 
^^again.    And  if  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee,  lying  ^ 
^' under  his  burthen,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him ;  thou 
^^  shalt  surely  help  with  him.''§    It  may  boweVer  be  questioned, 
&om  the  nature  of  the  good  offices  here  enjoined,  as  well  as 
^m  the  cotresponding  passives,  which  speak  of  a  brother  or 
(elW  Jew  in  this  case,  whether  this  injunction  could  be  under- 
stood to  ittvpty  more,  than  that  no  private. enmity  betwecm  one 
i^  and  ecnoiher  should  intarrupt  that  intercourse  of  good 
offices,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  professors  of  the  * 
s^e  religion,  and  membeSs  of  the  same  community.     But  even 
thus,  the  Jewish  rdtigion  introduced  aind  inculcated  that  great  ' 
principle  of  benevolence,  as  iar  as  it  was  possible  to  practise  it 
under  the  cii^mnstances  in  which  the  Hebrew  people  were  • 
placed,  and  the  design  for  which  it  was  selected.    All  the  sur- 
rounding nations  were  idolaters,   any  intimate  society  with' 
^hom  they  were  commanded  to  avoid ;  and  no  strangers  could 
^  permitted  to  dwell  amongst  them,  until  they  had  renounced 
idolatry  •  for  such  permission  would  have  exposed  the  Jews  to 

^Deat.  z,  12.  f  Lev.  xix.  18.  %  Levit.  xix.  33  and  34. 

$  Exod.  xlciii.  4  and  j. 
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tmiptatioiis  too  powerful  for  them  to  resist, '  a»  safaBequeiit 
experience  clearly  proved.    Hence  the  Law  particttlaiiaeB  the 
children  of  their  people,  and  tlie  stnuger  who  dwelt  among 
them  having  renounced  idolatry,  as  the  oljects  of  thdr  bene- 
volence, lest  it  shbuld  be  conceived  to  contradict  those  injimc- 
tions  of  the  same  Law,  which  prohibited  all  coimexion  with 
their  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  all  tolerance  of  idolot^ns  within 
their  own  community ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  had  the 
Jews    been  expressly  commanded  to  love  their  neighbourg, 
though  idolatrous,  they  would  have  mistaken  the  precept  as  a 
permission  to  tolerate  their  worship,  and  to  pactake  their  festi- 
vities.    So  incapable  was  this  gross  people  of  understanding 
refined  distinctions,  or  receiving  that  sublime  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal benevolence,  which  pervades  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    All 
however,  that  was  possible  to  do,  was  done.     The  principle, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself/'  was  clearly  laid 
down,  and  its  operation  was,  by  direct  command^  extended  to 
all  with  whom  a  Jew  was  permitted  to  hold  any  permanent  or 
close  connexion;  so  that  so  far  as  it  could  serve  to  subdue 
selfish  feelings,  and  train  the  mind  to  benevolence,  by  a  perpe- 
tual series  of  benevolent  actions,  it  was  fully  operative.    A  more 
universal  precept,  a  more  refined  and  exalted  theory,  would 
probably  have  led  that  dull  and  obstinate  race  into  errors  and 
transgressions,  subversive  of  all  the  designs  for  which  Divine 
Providence  established  the  Jewish  economy :     It  was  reserved 
for  HIM  to  PREPARE  THE  WAY,  FOR  WHOM  that  ecouomy  was 
designed ;  the  expected  Messiah,  the  God  ov  love  and  of 
MERCY,  to  extend  and  enforce  the  principle  of  benevolence;  to 
teach  men  to  r^ard  all  human  beings  requiring  their  aid,  as 
Mends  and  brethren,  however  different  thmr  country,  however 
opposite  their  faitili;  to  teach  them  to  love  their  enemies,  to 
return  blessing  for  cursing,  and  good  for  evil ;  to  imitate  tbe 
example  of  their  Redeemer,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
friends,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death  prayed  for  his  persecutors* 
Thus  it  was  strictly  true,  that  the  commandment  of  our  Lord, 
"  To  love  another,  even  as  He  loved  us,"  was  new.*    New  in 
the  universality  of  its  application,  new  in  the  all-perfect  exam- 
ple by  which  it  was  illustrated,  and  new  in  the  sanction  by 
which  it  was  enforced,  and  the- pre-eminence  which  it  obtained 

*  John^  xiii.  34. 
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In  the  Boheme  dF'gospel  duties,  where  it  is  raalEed  aa  the  pecidiar 
characteristic  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  an  essential  condi- 
lion  of  obtaining  forgiveness  from  God.  But  the  principle  was 
recognieed  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  applied  as  extensively  as 
existing  circumstances  would  permit. 

It  is  frequently  charged  on  the  Jewish  scheme,  and  I  believe 
too  generally  and  incautiously  admitted,  that  it  represents  the 
Divinity  as  requiring  from  his  worshippers,  outward  rites,  rather 
than  internal  heartfelt  piety ;  thus  leading  men  to  substitute  tiie 
shadow  for  the  substance,  and  attend  more  to  unimportant  cir- 
cumstances, and  superstitious  observances,  than  to  the  great 
principles  of  judgment,  justice  and  truth.     That  tiie  Jews,  in 
the  decline  of  their  Religion,  did  so  pervert  and  corrupt  their 
Law  by  adopting  such  sentiments,  is  true ;  but  most  certain  it 
is,  they  could  find  nothing  in  their  original  Law  to  justify  such 
sentiments  or  practices.     No :  They  could  have  found  no  sanc- 
tion for   mere  external  and  superstitious  worship,   except  in 
those   traditions  by  which -they  obscured  and  perverted  the 
original  scheme  of  their  religion :  nothing  is  more  cautiously 
guarded  against  in  the  Mosaic  Code,  than  resting  in  mere  out- 
ward observances;  nothing  was  more  expressly  and  forcibly 
required,  than  internal  devotion  and  practical  piety:  the  Jew 
Win  called  on,  ^^  to  love  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his 
"  soul,  and  all  his  might."*    "  The  words  which  I  command  thee 
"this  day,"  says  the  Legislator,f  "  shall  be  in  thine  heaet: 
'^and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  talk 
"  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
^^walkest  by  tiie  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
"thou  risest   up."     Could  any  thing  be  more  remote  from 
mere  outward  observance,  than  that  heartfelt  and  habitual  reve- 
rence for  the  divine  commands  here  required  ?     How  opposite 
to  mere  ceremonious  obedience  is  tiiat  which  is  enjoined  in  such 
precepts  as  these :  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy."t     "  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
"  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above 
"all  people:  for  all  the   earth  is  mine.      And  ye   shall  be 
"  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation."§ 

*  Deut.  vi.  5.  t  Ih.  ver.  6  and  7.  %  ^^vit.  xix.  2,  or  xx.  7. 

§  Exod.  >ix.  5  and  6. 
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The  indiipenflaBle  necMnty  of  not  resting  in  mere  external 
observances  as  the  means  of  aocieptance  willi  the  Deity,  appears* 
pecnliarly  eonspidaous,  in  ike  oonditioiis  on  which  al^ne  the 
Jews  were  taught  to  hope  for  Teconcilialion  with  their  Gk)d, 
whenever  their  disobedience  should  provoke  him  to  banish  them 
from  the  land  of  their  inheritance,  disperse  them  through  the 
nations,  and  load  them  with  all  those  puniskments  which  their 
Lawgiver  denounced  would  attend  their  apostacy.  ^«  It  shall  come 
<^  topAss,"  says  he,  ^^  when  these  things  are  coDte  upon  thee,  the 
*<  blessing  and  the  ourse  which  I  have  set  before  theei  and  thou 

shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations  Whither  the  Lord 

thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shall  cpnfess  youi:  iniquity  and 
^*  the  iniquity  of  your  fiithers ;  and  if  therefore  your  itncircum- 
<^  CI8ED  HEARTS  BE  HUMBLED,  and  you  accopt  of  the  puiiishnient 
<^  of  your  iniquity,  and  shall  return  unto  the  LoI'd  ihy  God,  and 
*^  ehalt  obey  his  voice  acoordSng  to  all  that  I  command  ithee  this 
«« day,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  that  then 
<<  the  Lord  thy  Grod  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compas- 
"  sion  upon  thee,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine 
^^  heart,  and  tiie  heart  <^  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
*^  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou 
**  mayest  live."* 

Here  it  is  well  worth  observing,  not  only  that  reconciliation 
could  be  obtained  only  by  repentance,  and  that  no  repentance, 
would  be  accepted,  which  did  not  prove  its  sincerity  By  practical 
reformation ;  but  that  the  most  important  and  distinguishing 
rite  of  the  Jewish  religion,  circumcision  itself^  is  represented^ 
as  emblematic  of  that  purity  of  heart,  which  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated by  all  who  adopted  this  external  sign ;  and  if  this  was 
true  of  that  rite  which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jew's  religious  pro- 
fession, and  the  seal  of  his  covenant  with  God,  the  same  prin- 
ciple must,  by  necessary  inference,  be  applied  to  every  subor- 
dhiate  rite  and  ceremony,  f    Indeed,  were  we  to  consider  the 

*  Deut  XXX.  1,  &c. 

*t*  That  all  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  incapable  of 
couciliating  divine  favour,  where  internal  piety  was  wanting*,  and  were 
represented  and  oonsidered  in  this  light  by  tne  Jewish  Lawgiver,  is  evident' 
from  the  passages  and  observations  adduced  in  this  Lecture.  It  is  equally 
<:ert^n  the  same  principles  are  inculcated  in  every  other  part  of  the  Ola 
Testament.    Vide  the  passages  referred  to  in  note,  p.  226. 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  show,  that  the  most  respectable  Jewish  uninspirea 
writers  viewed  the  Mosaic  Ritual  in  the  same  light,  acknowledged  that 
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Hebrew  Bitual  distinctly,  it  wonld  I-  am  confident  be  ewiff  to 
prove  that  all  its  rites  were  either  commemorative  of  such  fads, 
or  emblematic  of  such  dispositions,  as  were  best  calculated  to 

sincere  piety  and  purity  were  necessary  to  conciliate  the  divine  favoor,  and 
considered  me  vanous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  as  intended  to 
cultiYate  holy  and  Tirtaons  affections. 

Thus  JosephuSy*  speaking  of  sacrifices,  says,  **  When  we  offer  sacrifices  to 

*'  him,  we  do  it,  not  in  order  to  surfeit  ourselves  and  be  drunken,  for  such 

"  excesses  are  sffainst  the  will  of  God,  and  would  be  an  occasion  of  injuries 

"and  luxury;  but  by  keeping  ourselves  sober^  orderiy,  and  ready  for  our 

*'  other  occupations,  and  being  more  temperate  than  others,  and  for  our 

"  duty  at  the  sacrifices  themselves,  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to  pray  for 

**  the  <x>imnon  welfiure  of  all,  and  after  that  for  our  own ;  for  we  are  made 

-"  for  fellowship  one  with  anoUier,  and  he  who  prefers  the  common  good 

"  before  what  is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  above  all  acceptable  to  God  :-^and  let 

^  our  prayers  and  supplicatioDa  be  made  humbly  to  God,  not  so  mo^  that 

"  he  woiuld  give  ns  woat  is  good»  for  he  hath  already  eiven  that  of  his  own 

'^  accord,  and  hath  proposed  the  same  publicly  to  all,  that  we  may  duly 

**  receive  it,  and  when  we  have  received  it,  may  preserve  it." — On  this 

passage,  Whiston  judiciously  and  truly  remarks — ^  That  we  may  here 

**  observe,  how  known  a  thing  it  was,  that  sacrifices  were  still  accompanied 

**  with  prayers ; — ^whence  came  those  phrases— of  the  sacrifice  of  prayer— <^ 

**  pnuse — of  tlwnksgivipg."    And  he  remarks^  **  that  in  Solomon's  long  and 

**  fiunous  form  of  devotion,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  where  all  sacri* 

"  fices  were  to  he  offered  up,  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  the  sacrifices  them- 

*^  sdyes,  but  of  prayers  only.      On  the  purification  after  a  funeral,  Josephus 

observes,  f  ^  That  every  one  may  thence  learn  to  keep  at  a  great  distance 

"  from  the  thoughts  of  being  pure,  if  he  hath  been  once  guilty  of  murder." 

On  the  priests,  Josephus  observes, j:   ''Moses  not  only  enjoined  them  to 

**  observe  purity  in  their  sacred  mini8trati<ms,  but  in  their  daily  oonversa* 

"  tion,  that  it  might  be  unblameable  also ;  and  on  this  account  it  is,  that 

**  they  who  wear  the  sacerdotal  garments  are  without  spot,  and  eminent  for 

"their  purity  and  sobriety,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  drink  wine  so  long  as 

"they  wear  those  garments;  moreover,  they  offer  sacrifices  that  are  entire 

*«&d  have  no  defect  whatsoever.'* 

Philo,  in  his  comments  on  the  significancy  of  the  dress  of  the  priests,  the 
ttcrifices,  and  all  the  various  circumstances  of  the  Ritual,  is  full  of  the 
same  moral  and  religions  spirit.  Indeed  the  inscription  on  the  hol^  crown 
of  Aaron,  of  holiness  to  the  Lord,$  naturally  suggested  such  ideas  to 
every  pious  and  reflecting  Israelite;  and  Philo  has  pursued  them  certainly 
often  with  overstrained  refinement  and  fiind^  ingenuity.  But  his  writings 
show,  that  the  enlightened  Jews,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  (for 
Philo  was  cotemporary  with  the  Apostles)  were  much  addicted  to  spiritual 
and  moral  views  of  their  Ritual  and  Law. 

Speaking  of  the  sprinkling  the  garments  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the 
altar,  &c  Lev.  viii.  4p,  1 1,  12,  and  30,  he  remarks,  <^o8es  did  this,  wishing 
**  they  should  be  holy,  not  only  externally  and  visibly,  but  internally ;  since 
**  all  things,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  were  purified  by  this  holy 
"  ointment."  II  On  the  brazen  laver  which  had  been  made  of  brazen 
mirrors,  he  remarks,  "  The  priests,  who  were  about  to  enter  the  temple, 

*  lib.  II.  oontn  Apion,  sect  xxiv.  f  Josephus,  ctmtra  Apion,  lib.  II.  sect,  xxvii. 

t  Antiqttitiet,  Lib.  III.  ch.  xii.  lect.  iii.  h  £xod.  xxxix.  SO. 

II  Philonis,  Lib.  III.  de  Vita  Mosis,  p.  521,  /.  snd  5S3,  b.  I  have  endeavoured  to  translate  Philo's 
words  as  clowly  as  I  could.  No  part  of  his  work  has  been  translated  into  EngKsh,  (so  far  as  I  know) 
t^u^i  certainly  many  parts  deserve  it.'^^For  Josephus^  I  generally  adopt  Wluston's  'I'ranskitioo. 
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form  the  mind  to  steady  rectitude,  internal  purity,  and  sincere 
devotion.  One  instance  as  more  immediately  connected  with 
this  subject,  I  will  briefly  mention.* 

For  every  transgression,  the  Levitical  Law  prescribed  a 
trespass-offering :  where  the  transgression  was  of  a  mere  ritual 
precept,  and  committed  without  deliberation  or  design,  when 
discovered,  the  trespass-offering  was  sufficient  alone;  for  this 
shewed  that  the  offender  acknowledged  the  atbority  of  the  Law 
which  he  had  unintentionally  violated :  but  where  the  transgres- 
sion included  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  another,  the 

*'  were  to  purify  themselyes,  washing  their  hands  and  feet  as  a  symbol  of 
*<innocency  of  life,  and  of  a  pure  livelihood,  obtained  by  praiseworthy 
"  means :  and  each  should  remember  that  the  materials  of  this  vessel  were 
"  mirrors ;  so  that  each  should  contemplate  his  own  mind  as  it  were  in  a 
mirror ;  and  if  he  should  discover  in  it  the  turpitude  of  irrational  affec- 
tion, or  the  inunoderate  love  of  pleasure,  or  grief  depressing  him  to  excess, 
or  turning  him  from  rectitude,  or  desire  stimulatmg  him  to  any  things 
^  forbidden,  he  should  reform  and  cure  it,  and  study  to  acquire  ihe  pure  and 
**  genuine  beauty  of  the  mind."  But  all  Philo's  works  are  so  full  of  this, 
especially  his  beautiful  Tract  on  Philanthropy  or  Charity,*  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  quotations. 

The  celebrated  Maimonides,  in  his  "  More  Nevochim,"  or  **  Instructor  of 
those  who  are  perplexed,"  a  work  containing  many  judicious  and  learned 
elucidations  of  Scripture  difficulties,  and  particularly  an  excellent  exposi- 
tion of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  Laws ;  and  who,  having 
published  a  hiborious  comment  on  the  Mischna  or  system  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tions, may  be  supposed  to  speak  the  general  sense  of  the  Jewish  Rabbinicat 
doctors,  has  an  express  chapter,  (Part  III.  ch.  xxxiii.)  to  show,  **  That  the 
*'  prohibition  of  external  uncleanness  and  impurity,  by  the  Law,  is  instru- 
mental of  and  subservient  to  the  puritication  of  the  heart;*'  and  has  these 
strong  words :  *'  Cleanliness  of  dress,  washing  of  the  body,  add  the  removal 
"  of  all  dirt  and  squalidness,  is  certainly  the  intention  of  the  Law ;  but 
**  subordinate  to  the  purification  of  the  conduct  and  the  heart,  from  depraved 
*'  opinions  and  corrupt  morals.  For,  to  think  that  exterior  purity,  by  ablu- 
"  tions  of  the  body  and  the  dress,  can  be  sufficient,  though  in  other  respects 
''  a  man  indulges  himself  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  is  the  extremest 
"  madness." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  this  celebrated  Habbi,  conformable  to  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  Law,  and  we  may  be  assured,  to  the  sentiments  of 
all  pious  and  reflecting  Jews,  in  every  period  of  their  nation.  Consult,  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Moses  Lowman,  on  the  Hebrew  RituaL  If  the  student 
wishes  for  a  still  more  learned  disquisition,  he  will  find  it  in  Maimonides 
More  Nevochun,  Part  III.  from  chap.  xxvi.  to  the. end;  Spencer  de  Legibns- 
Hebrseorum,  Lib.  I.  from  ch.  iv.  to  the  end,  and  the  entire  of  the  second 
book ;  obsendng,  however,  that  the  system  of  this  learned  writer  is  in  msnv 
points  successfiuly  combated  by  Witsius.  Vide  Witsii  JEgyptiaca,  Lib.  Ilf* 
who  appears  to  me  to  establish'  his  opinion,  notwithstanding  that  Warburtoit 
has  espoused  the  scheme  of  Spencer.  Vide  the  Fifth  Lecture  of  thi» 
Part ;  also,  the  Divine  Legation,  B.  IV.  sect.  vi. 

*  Vide  Lcvit.  ch.  v,  and  vi. ;  also  Numb.  v.  7,  &c. 

.  ♦Vide  hi»  Works,  p.  5391 
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trespase-oflEBring  could  not  be  received,  except  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  offence,  a  redgnation 
of  the  usurped  property,  and  a  restitution  to  the  person  injured, 
if  he  or  his  heir  could  be  found ;  if  not,  the  usurped  property 
was  to  be  consecrated  to  pious  uses,  as  the  <^ender  could  not 
procure  pardon  while  he  retted  it— Mliat  r^ulation  could 
point  out  more  cleariy  the  inefficacy  of  llie  sacrifice,  where  guilt 
was  not  unfeignedly  repented  of,  and  all  the  advantages,  which 
had  tempted  to  its  perpetration,  renounced  and  resigned,  and 
where  full  restitution  to  the  injured  individual  did  not  accom- 
pany humiliation  before  Gh)d  ? 

Another  observation  on  this  subject,  of  great  weight,  is,  that 
the  reverence  the  Jew  was  taught  his  God  required,  is  perpe^ 
toally  represented  not  as  terminatiDg  in  prayers  and  reUgioua 
services  alone ;  but  as  a  practical  principle,  which  was  to  regu- 
late his  conduct  towards  his  neighbour,  and  display  itself  by 
judgment,  by  justice,  by  humanity,  and  particularly  by  shewing 
mercy  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, to  whom  God  is  represented  as  bearing  the  peculiar  relation 
of  patron,  protector  and  Mend. — I  might  adduce  numerous  passa- 
ges to  establish  this  significancy  of  circumcision,  and  this  practical 
application  of  the  reverence  due  to  God ;  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  one,  decisive  of  both,  even  the  solemn  requisition 
of  their   Legislator  when   he  recapitulates   their  Laws,   and 
lenounces  the  curses  which  should  follow  their  violation,  and 
tk blessings  which  should  reward  their  observance — a  passage* 
wbieh  includes  and  contains  all  the  arguments  I  have  advanced 
00  this  topic :  **  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God 
"  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all 
*^  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God, 
'^  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  to  keep  the  com- 
<<  mandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  his  statutes  which  I 
"  command  thee  this  day  for  thy  good  ?    Behold,  the  heavai 
^^  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord  thy  God's,  the  earth 
^'  also  with  all  that  therein  is.     Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in 
*'  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them, 
'*  even  you,  above  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day.     Circumcise 

^'  THEREFORE  THE  FORESKIN  OF  YOUR  HEART,   Rlld  be  nO  more 

"  stiff-necked.     For  the  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  a  great 

♦  Deut  x,.12,  &c. 
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•<<  God,  a  migiity  aad  a  terrible)  which  regavdeth  not  persons, 
<<  nor  taketh  reward.     He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the 
<^  fiitherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him 
<^  food  and  raiment.    Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger;  for  ye 
<^  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.    Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord 
<<  thy  Qod ;  him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave, 
<<  and  swear  by  his  name.    He  is  thy  pnuse,  and  he  is  thy  God, 
^^  that  hath  done  for  thee  these  great  and  terrible  things  whieh 
.^^  thine  eyes  have  seen.    Thy  fieiAhers  went  doiWn  into  Eg3rpt  with 
*^  three8C(»*e  and  ten  persons :  and  now  the  Lord  thy  Crod  hath 
<^  made  thee  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.     Therefore 
>'  shalt  thou  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  ke^  his  charge,  and 
^^  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  commandments  alway." 
Thus  on  a  review  of  the  tojacs  we  have  discussed,  it  appears 
that  the  Jewish  Law  promulgated  the  great  principles  of  moral 
duty  in  the  Decalogue,  with  a  solemnity  suited  to  their  high 
pre-eminence :  that  it  ehjcined  love  to  God  with  the  most  un- 
ceasing solicitude,  and  love  to  oar  neighbour,  as  extensively 
and  forcnbly,  as  the  peculiar  design  of  the  Jewi^  economy, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  would  permit: 
that  it  impressed  the  deepest  conviction  of  God's  requiring,  not 
mere  external  observances,  but  heartfelt  piety,  well  regulated 
desires,  and  active  benevolence:  that  it  taught  sacrifice  coulrf 
not  obtain  pardon  without  repentance,  or  repentance  without 
reformation  and  restitution :  that  it  described  circumcision  itself 
and  by  consequence,  every  other  \egsi  rite,  as  designed  to  typify 
and  inculcate  internal  holiness,  which  akme  could  render  men 
acceptable  to   God:   that  it  represented  the  love  of  God  as 
designed  to  act  as  a  practical  principle,  stimulating  to  the  constant 
and  sincere  cultivation  of  purity,  mercy  and  truth :  and  that  it 
enforced  all  these  principles  and  precepts  by  sanctions  the  most 
likely  to  operate  powerfully  on  minds  unaccustomed  to  abstract 
speculations  and  remote  views,  even  by  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments;  the  assurance  of  wliich  was  confirmed  from  the 
immediate  experience  of  similar  rewards  and  punishments,  dis- 
pensed to  their  enemies  and  to  themselves,  by  that  supernatural 
Power  which  had  delivered  the  Hebrew  nation  out  of  Egypt» 
conducted  them  through  the  wildei*ness,  planted  them  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  regulated  their  government,  distributed  their  posses- 
sions, and  to  which  alone  they  could  look  to  obtain  new  bless- 
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ings,  or  secure  those  already  enjoyed..  From  all  this  I  derive 
another  presumptive  argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  Code ;  and  I  contend,  that  a  moral  system  thus  perfect, 
promulgated  at  so  early  a  period,  to  such  a  people^  and  enforced 
by  such  sanctions  as  no  human  power  could  undertake  to  exe- 
cute, strongly  bespeaks  a  divine  original. 


IC 
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LECTURE  in. 

The  Penal  Code  of  the  Jewish  Law  cortformabh  to  its  moral  and  reHgioia 
system —  Capital  crimes — Idolatry^  and  the  various  crimes  connected  with 
it — Strict  prohibition  qf  human  sacrifices — Supplementary  sanctions,  pre- 
supposing  a  special  Providence^Jeunsh  constitution  a  Theocracy— Se- 
verity against  idolatry  justified— Jewish  Law  prohibits  all  impurity— yet 
not  unnaturally  austere— Disobedience  to  parents  how  pwushed—Wisdm 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  respecting  murder  and  manslaughter — with  respect  to 
slavery— and  false  witnesses — Principle  of  retaliation  explained— Equity 
of  punishment  for  the  invasion  of  property— Mildness  of  Laws  towards 
slaves — Form  of  tria^Consistence  of  the  Religious  and  Penal  Code. 


EXODUS,  xxi.  14. 

<*  If  a  man  oonltf  presumptuoiuly  upon  his  n^hbour,  to  day  him  with  sttQe:  thou  ihalt  take  bin 

Arom  mine  attari  that  he  may  die.** 

In  the  last  Lecture  we  reviewed  the  Moral  Precepts  of  th($ 
Jewish  Law,  and  the  practical  tendency  of  the  Jewish  Ritaal; 
which  appeared  worthy  of  that  divine  original  to  which  they  are 
ascribed.  But  these  religious  commands  and  general  principles 
of  morality,  however  useful  and  important,  could  not  alone  be 
sufficient  to  form  the  character,  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
nation,  if  unsupported  by  civil  laws.  And  as  the  entire  consti- 
tution of  the  Jews,  civil  and  religious,  was  attributed  to  the 
same  divine  authority;  in  order  to  show  it. was  not  unworthy  of 
such  a  sacred  origin,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  how  far  the 
PENAL  CODE*  of  the  Jcwish  Law  was  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  religious  system,  and  the  moral  instructions  of  its 
Legislator. 

In  examining  the  Mosaic  penal  code,  we  find  that  at  the  head 
of  its  capital  crimes  was  placed  idolatry,    f  Not  only  the  act 

*  CoDftult  on  this  subject  Maimonides  More  Nevochim,  Pars  IIL  cap.  xli.; 
and  8pencer's  Dissertatio  de  Theocratia  Judaica,  pnecipue  cap.  ri.  p*  204. 

f  Vide  Maimonides  More  NevoduiDy  cap.  zxxii. 
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iteelf,  but  eyery  attempt  to  seduce  men  to  it,  and  every  mode  of 
conduct  which  presupposed  or  obviously  led  to  it.  Against  this 
offence  the  strictest  r^our  was  exercised :  no  partiality  for  the 
dearest  relative  was  to  induce  concealment ;  no  dignity  to  silence 
accusation ;  no  multitude  of  oiFenders  to  deter  from  punishment. 
^<  If  (says  the  Law^ver)  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or 
"  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy 
*^  friend,  wliich  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying, 
*'Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods;  thou  shat  not  consent  unto 
"  him,  nor  hearken  unto  him ;  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him, 
"  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him :  but 
"  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him 
"  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people* 
^  And  if  thou  shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy  cities.  Certain  men, 
"  the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and 
^^  have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying.  Let  ua 
"  go  and  serve  other  gods,  then  shall  ye  enquire^  and  ask  dili- 
^^  gently ;  and  behold,  if  it  be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain,  that 
''  such  abomination  is  wrought  among  you ;  thou  shalt  smite  the 
"  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  destroying 
"  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  the  cattle  thereof,  with 
"  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoils 
^^ofit  into  the  midst  of  the  streets  thereof;  and  shalt  bum 
"with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil  thereof,  every  whit,  for 
"the  Lord  thy  God :  and  it  shall  be  an  heap  for  ever,  it  shall 
"iftvcr  be  built  again.*'* 

Que  species  of  idolatry  is  marked  with  peculiar  abhorrence^ 
tht  of  giving  their  seed  unto  Moloch,  or  burning  their  sons  and 
Wr  daughters  in  the  fire  to  tlieir  gods.  This  the  Deity  directs 
^0  be  punished  with  death :  if  the  punishment  is  neglected,  he 
denounces  that  he  will  himself  execute  vengeance,  as  well  oq 
Ike  offender,  as  on  those  who  designedly  suffered  him  .to  escape 
with  impunity:  thus  marking  with  peculiar  abhorrence 

THE  EXECRABLE   CUSTOM    OF    HUMAN    SACRIFICES,f    whlch,     tO 

the  disgrace  of  reason  and  humanity,  so  long  polluted  the  earth  i 
^ven  in  nations  and  periods  which  we  are  accustomed  to  honour 

*  Dent  xiii.  6,  &g. 

t  Vide  Jciwish  Letters  to  Voltaire,  Part  III.  Let.  ti.  Vol.  IL  p.  68 ;  an ^ 
Pmdb^i  Answer  to  Voltaire,  Part  IL  ch.  ii.  sect.  vi.  and  vii.  p.  137;  and 
I>oddridge,  Lect  cxiviii.  sect.  8. 
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witk  the  epithets  of  enlightened  and  ciTilized.*  Any  imitation  of 
such  horrid  rites  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God^  the  Law  thm 
expressly  forbids :  ^^  When  tli^  Lord  thy  God  shall  cast  out  the 
^<  nations  from  before  thee,  take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  en- 
^^  quire  not  after  their  god%  saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve 
<<  their  gods  ?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so 
<^  linto  the  Lord  thy  God :  for  every  abomination  of  the  Lord 
^>  which  he  hateth,  have  they  done  unto  their  gods ;  for  even 
<<  their  sons  and  their  daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  fire  to 

«.« their  gods/'f 

On  the  same  principle  of  preserving  the  alliance  due  to  the 
supreme  Jehovah,  resorting  or  pretending  to  resort  to  super- 
natural agency,  in  order  to  discover  or  to  control  future  events, 
as  it  implied  a  dependence  on  inferior  spirits,  was  a  violation  of 
ddtegiauce  to  the  true  and  only  God,  who  declared  himself  the 
peculiar  guardian  of  this  people,  ever  ready  to  assist  them  in 
any  distress,  and  communicate  to  them  any  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  futurity,  when  piously  and  humbly  consulted  according 
to  the  regulations!  of  his  Law.  Hence  those  who  had  (as  they 
asserted  or  supposed)  Sumiliar  spirits,  those  who  practised  en- 
chantments or  witchcraft,  were  to  be  punished  with  death. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  blasphemer,  and  the -deliberate 

,  ^  Vide  sugra.  Part  II.  Lect.  I.  pp.  195,  196. 

f  Deut.  xu.  29,  &c. — Compare  with  this  text  the  enei^  with  which  Jere- 
miah, vii.  29 — 34.  reprobates  the  Jews  for  transsressiDg^  its  prohibition: 
«  The  Lord,"  (says  me  Prophet)  hath  rejected  ana  forsaken  the  geueratioa 
"  of  his  wrath ;  for  the  children  of  Judah  have  done  evil  in  my  sight,  saith 
the  Lord :  they  have  set  their  abominations  in  the  house  which  is  caDed 
by  my  name,  to  pollute  it.  And  they  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet» 
<<  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  burn  their  sons  and 

"  THEIR  DAUGHTERS   IN   THE  FIRE ;   WHICH   I   COMMANDED  THEM   NOT,  NEITHER 

<^  CAME  IT  INTO  MY  HEART.  Therefore  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
'<  that  it  shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnoin, 
"  but  the  valley  of  slaughter:  for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet  till  there  be  no 
**  place.  And  the  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  the 
**  heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth;  and  none  shall  fray  them  away. 
**  Then  will  I  cause  to  cease  from  the  city  of  Judah,  and  from  the  streets  of 
**  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
*'  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride :  for  the  bind  shall  be  desolate." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  direct  prohibition  of  the  legislator,  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Prophet,  and  the  interposition  of  Providence  to  punish  the  offer- 
ing of  human  sacrifices,  infidel  writers,  particularly  Voltaire,  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  chaige  the  Mosaic  Law  witn  demanding,  or  at  least  permitting 
them.    How  uqreasonably,  vide  the  works  referred  to  in  the  bist  note. 

±  Vide  Numbers  ix.  7  and  b,  and  xxviL  21.  compared  with  Joshua,  ix.  14. 
Judges,  i.  I.  and  2  Sam.  v.  23,  And  consult  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews^  ch.  si.;  and  Spencer's  Dissertatio  Septima  lie  U/im 
et  Thummim. 


« 
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presumptuous  saibbatb-breaker,*  and  the  false  propiiet,  as  tliey 
openly  shook  off  all  reverence  for  tlie  gteat  Jehovah,  were  also: 
to  suffer  death. 

In  other  caste  of  disobedience,  proceeditig  from  6iniilar  dis- 
regard to  the  Divine  Authority,  but  not  ikitoifestfng  itself  by  acts 
80  plainly  cognizable  by  human  tribunals,  the  Legislator  de^ 
nounces,  ><  That  the  perpetrators  should  bear  t^ieir  iniqtiity,  aiid 
"  should  be  cut  off  from  their  people  :**  that  is,  God  wouM 
either  cut  them  off  from  the  communion  of  his  pe<^le,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  that  covenant  be  had  entered  itato  with  them ; 
or  he  would  interfere,  and  punish  their  crime  by  a  siiipertiatural 
and  premature  death.  Thus,  <^  if  a  man  hide  his  eye^  from  hiiki 
"  who  giveth  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  and  kill  him  not ;  then  will 
^^  I  set  my  face  against  that  man,  says  the  Lord,  And  ^gAinst  his 
"  family,  and  will  cut  him  off.'^f  The  Lord  ialso  threatens  t6 
cut  off  the  man  who  did  not  afflict  his  soul  on  the  gr^t  day  of 
atonement  :f  the  man  who  did  not  celebrate  th6  Passovier,  or 
who  broke  its  solemn  regulations :  these,  and  other  actions  or 
omissions  not  easily  discoverable  by^  or  proveable  before  hum^h 
tribunals,  ||  are  prohibited  under  a  similar  penalty.  An  e(][ual1y ' 
special  interference  of  Providence,  for  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  guilt,  is  implied  in  the  trial  by  the  waters  of  jeaIoui^y,§ 
stnd  in  the  penalty  denounced  against  particular  acts  of  impurity ; 

that  the  perpetrators  of  them  should  bear  their  iniquity,  andf 

A%  childless. 

*Vide  Numbers,  xyi.  32.  Deut.  xvii.  12.  and  xviii.  20. 
f  Lev.  XX.  five  fir«t  verses. 

I  Lev.  xxiii.  29,  30.  also  Exod.  xxxi.  14.  of  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  ;. 
^'unbers,  xv.  30.  of  the  presumptuous  offender;  Kumbers,  xix.  13,  of  him 
^'ho defiled  the  tabemade;  Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.  of  unnatural  crimes;  also 
^Hinbers  xix.  20.  Lev.'xxii.  3,  and  Exod.  xii.  15  and  19. 

II  Vide,  on  the  reasons  of  such  of  these  precepts  as  relate  to  actions  of  a 
1«8  criminal  nature,  Maimonides  More  Nevocbim,  Pars  lit.  cap.  xli.  p.  463; 
and  for  otiiers,  cap.  xxxvii.  p.  447,  wh«re  he  votices  that  the  prohibitioQ,* 
Lev.  xix.  27.  against  rounding  the  corner  of  the  hair  on  the  head  and  the 
beard,  was  given,  because  the  idolatrous  priests  were  accustomed  to  use  that 
particular  tonsure.  He  assiofns  a  similar  reason  for  the  precept  ot  not  usibg 
i^  garment  of  linen  and  wooUen  mixed  together.  Lev.  xix.  19.  this  being  a 
particular  dress  in  idolatrous  rites;  and  ror  the  precept,,  Deut.  xxiu  5.  thfit 
the  woman  should  not  wear  the  dress  of  a  man,  or  vice  versa.  Besides  its 
obvious  tendency  to  preserve  modesty  and  purity  6f  maimers,  Maimonides 
observes,  that  a  man  dressed  in  a  coloured  female  dress  in  honour  of  Venus, 
andawoman  dressed  iii  armour  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  the  statue  of  Mai^. 

}  Numbers,  ch.  v. — It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  this  speiiies  of  ordeal 
<^M  not  injure  the  innocent  at  all,  or  punish  the  guilty  ex^pt  by  a  miracle  ; 
^"^le,  in  the  ordeals  by  fire,  &c.  in  the  wrk  ages,  the  innocent  could  scarcely 
«wape,  but  by  a  miracle.  K  Levit  xx.  20. 
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I  have  tbus  particularly  noticed  the  seventy  of  tbe  Laws 
against  idolatry,  and  the  peculiar  circumstance,  of  the  Mosaic 
code  sanctioning  many  of  its  prohibitions  by  p^iaities  which 
the  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  alone  could  inflict ;  because 
the  subnussion  to  laws  so  severe,  and  the  promulgation  of  pro- 
hibitions so  sanctioned,  appears  unaccountable,  if  we  do  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history;  which  declares,  that  tbe 
Jewish  government  was  founded  on  a  solemn  covenant  with 
God,  when,  on  Mount  Horeb,  the  divine  glory  appeared  to  the 
assembled  nation,  and  the  Lord  talked  with  them  face  to  &ce 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  delivered  the  ten  command^ 
ments,  and  declared  unto  the  people :  ^^  If  ye  will  obey  my 
*<  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  pecu- 
^<  liar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is 
*'  mine.    And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an 
^<  holy  nation.    And  Moses  came,  and  called  all  the  elders  of 
^<  the  people,  and  laid  before  their  faces  all  these  words  which 
*^  the  Lord  commanded  him.     And  all  the  people  answered  and 
<^  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  we  will  do."*     On  this 
solemn  compact  was  foimded  the  Jewish  government  in  which 
the  Lord  Jehovah  appeared  as  the  immediate  soverei^,  and  tbe 
Jewish  people  his  immediate  subjects.     Hence  such  prohibitions 
as  human  tribunals  coxdd  not  easily  take  cognizance  of,  were 
sactioned  by  penalties  which  God,  their  sovereign,  undertook  to 
execute.     Hence,  no  authority,  by  the  Mosaic  constitution,  was 
vested  in  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  iu  the.  Jewish  Govern- 
ment, nor  even  in  the  whole  nation  assembled,  to  make  new 
fLaws,  or  alter  old  ones,  their  sovereign,  Jehovah,  reserving 
this  power  to  himself.     Hence  the  Jewish  constitution  recog- 
nized  i^o  one  hereditary  chief  magistrate ;  and  no  power  was 
given  to  any  one  body,  or  even  to  the  whole  nation,  to  elect  any 
supreme  governor.     It  was  reserved  to  Jehovah,  their  sovereign, 
to  appoint  as  he  pleased  who  was  to  preside  under  the  title  of 
judge,  and  with  an  authority  delegated  from  him.j;     And  finally 

[  *  Exod«  xix.  5,  &c. ;  also  Deut.  xxyi,  16,  &c 

.  f  Dent.  iv.  1  and  2.  and  xii.  32.  Vide  also  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Go- 
vernment of  the  Hebrews,  ch,  vii. :  and  Spencer  de  Theocratia  Judai(». 
cap.  i. ;  also  Leydeker*s  learned  work  de  Republica  Hebraeorum,  Lib.  V.  de 
Tbeocratia  Hebneorum. 

X  Vide  Nambers,  xxvii.  15,  &c.  for  the  appointment  of  Joshua;  Low- 
man,  ib.  ch.  X. :  and  Spencer  de  Theocratia  Juaaica,  cap.  iv.  sect  iii.  p.  l^^* 
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henee  every  act  of  iddatrjr  tras  toot  only  an  apostacy  from  true 
religion,  bat  ui  aet  of  treason  against  the  state,  *  a  breach 
of  that  original  contract  and  eharter,  on  which  the  Jewish  con* 
stitution  was  founded,  and  on  which  the  national  property  and 
privileges  depended;  and  therefore,  accordii^  to  the  principles 
of  every  eatablished  government  in  the  WiH'ld,  merited  and  re- 
ceived capital  punishment. 

Next  to  idolatry,  the  Jewish  Law  seems  to  have  con- 
demned with  peeoliar  emphasis,  and  punished  with  peculiar 
severity,  all  kinds  of  impurity  ;t  every  q>ecies  of  incestuous 
coBiiexiCHi  and  unnatural  crime,  was  punished  with  death.  Be~ 
odes,  not  edily  was  forcible  violation  capital,  as  by  our  Law, 
but  the  violati<m  of  the  marriage  vow.    The.  adulterer  and 

the  ADUTERESS  WERE  CONDEMNED  TO  SUFFER  A  PUBLIC  A^D  IG- 
NOMINIOUS EXECUTION.     The  same  pumshment  was  the  conse- 
qiience,  where  the  female,  though  not  married,  was  betrothed 
in  marriage.     In  a  word,  we.perceive  the  most  anxious  care  to 
cut  off  every  greater  d^ree  of  licentiousness,  and  stigmatize 
even  the  least  with  infiuny ;   yet  never  did  this  care  degenerate 
into  an  extravagant  reverence  for  unnatu;ral  austerity,  and  mo^ 
nagtic  celibacy.    In  every  rank,  from  the  high  priest  to  the 
lowest  peasant,  marriage  was  encouraged  and  honorable.    Our 
blessed  Lord,  indeed,  has  declared,  that  some  permissions  re- 
lating to  marriage,  granted  to  the  Jews  for  the  hardness  of  their 
liearts,  were  inconsistent  with  the  more  pure  and  refined  mora^ 
%of  the  Gospel  ;j:   yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  perceive  in 
^Jewish  Law  so  strong  on  opposition  to  the  usual  licentious^ 
ness  of  Eastern  manners,  and  so  decided  a  superiority  in  thia 
respect  above  the  legislators  and  the  philosophers  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  still  more  above  their  religious  institutions-'-as  tend 
strongly  to  prove,  that  a  system  so  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  virtue,  and  restraining,  s^  powerfully  and  yet  so  judiciously 
the  excesses  of  passion^-a  system  introduced  at  that  early  pe- 
nod,  in  an  Eastern  climate,  and  amongst  a  people  accustomed 

*  Vide  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Code  of  the  Hebrews,  ch.  xii.  p.  231,  and* 
^^  xiL  p.  2Q3,  ^c ;  Warburtoa*s  Divine  Leg*  fi*  Y*  sect,  ii.;  Speaoeri  Dis-v 
sertatio  de  Theocratia  Judaica,  p.  205. 

t  Vide  Lev.  cb,  jviii,  and  ch,  xx.  from  ver.  10.  to  the  end ;  also  Deat« 
xxvii.  from  20.  and  xxii.  from  22.  as  to  the  punishment  of  adalteiy,  &c. 

t  Vide  Matt.  ▼.  27,  &c.;  and  xix.  from  3  to  10.  plainly  prohibiting  poly- 
S^ny  and  divorce,  which  were  not  punishable  amongst  the-  Jews,  whei» 
QQder  certain  limitations. 
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to  be  irresistibly  le4  by  objects  t^  «eti8e*-^bftd  a  lijgber  origiA 
thui  mere  human  msdom;  and  liiat  to  setmre'SiibmiBnon  to  its 
restraints,  reqnirecl  an  tnterfeeenee  move  powecfiil  llian  meve 
human  authority. 

Another  crime  whieh  the  Jewish  Law  punished  w^  peeutiBr 
severky,  was  disobeoiekce  to  pabemts.    ^  Emry^ene,"  says 
the  Law,  <<  that  cnrseth  his  fiither  or  his  modiet,  shdl  he  snrdy 
*<  put  to  deadi.^'*    And  again,  <<  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and 
<<  rebellious  son,  who  will  not  obey  the  nscnce  of  his  father^  or 
'<  the  voice  of  Us  modier,  and  that,  when  tb^  have  .chasleaed 
*<  him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them;   then  shallibis  ftAherimd 
<<  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  to  tfie  elders 
<<  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  phiee^  and  they  shall  say 
*^  unto  the  dders  of  his  city*,  litis  our  son  is  stidbboiai  and  re- 
*^  beUious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice;  he  is  a  glutton  and  a 
<'  drunkard.    And  all  the  men  of  his  city  slndl  stcme  Jum  with 
<^  stones,  that  he  die :   so  sbalt  thou  put  May  ievU  hmn:uamog 
<^  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear.^f    Uodoubiedly,  in 
thus  enforcii^  filial  obedience,  the  Jewish  Law  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  every  virtue.    He  who  despises  pacraial  instruction^ 
tramples  on  parental  authority,  and  fisdsino  gzvtitude  for  pa- 
rental affection  in  his  earlier  years,  will  pvobaUy,  as  his  pas- 
sions strengthen,   and  his  depraved  halnte  grow  infvetecate, 
trample  on  the  authority  of  laws  both  human  and  divine,  and 
requite  with  ingratitude  all  the  benefits  which  man  can  emdex, 
and  all  the  blesrangs  whidi  the  Divinity  bestows.    But  in  estab- 
lidiing  this  import»tit  principle,  we  see  nothinEg  is  liamh  or 
overstrained;  the  parents  have  no  such  arbitoiry  power  as  .under 
the  andent  Roman  Law,i|:  whidli  armed  the  &th«r  with  ilie 
absolute  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  childiien,  and  even  al- 
lowed him  to  seH  them  three  times  over ;  a  power  which  lasted 
during  their  whole  lives,  ^h*  onded  only  with  the  third  sale. 
Nor  was  sach  extrenie  parental  power  deeaied  unreasonaUe  in 
Greece ;   where  it  was  maintained,  that  the  power  of  a  faAer 
of  a  family  over  bii  abives  and  his  children  waa  absolute.    On 
the  contrary^  in  the  Jewish  Law  all  is  just  and  moderate.} 

*  Ley.  XX.  9.  ,  f  Deut  xxL  18-^21. 

i  Vide  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  TaUes,  Table  iv.  Law  the  irsi  and  se- 
cond; Hook's  Roman  Hiitoiyj  VoL  IL  p.  143. 

§  Maimonides  More  NoTechim,  Pars  III.  cap.  xli*  p.  463. 
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The  oAiiee  4>f  mmmgj&Ant'ormalhBr  impKed  such  hordefied 
imjHety,  w^Mmsoehextiame  oooteniptudaHiligialy  towards 
the  audMVs  of  our  enftenoe,  as  stxikesihs  heart  with  hoiror^ 
and  iwdiotes  the  extramest  tnoml  depravity.  EqaaUy  wilrthy 
of  mprobetioii  aad  pMiiislniw>ut»  is  peraevering  end  obstiiiate 
stabhoniBess  and  reMMon  agnast  .Aat  exercise  of  jpanmtal 
authoriljr  whidi  would  restraia  driakeanMss  and  debaiichery^» 
And  when  such  disobedience  was  investigated  by  a  soieaui  and 
public  triid,  and  estaUtiBhed  by  a  judicial  ecmiaetion,  it  sarely 
moriied  infiunyanddaalii:  ^  That  aU  ismel  should  liear  and 
'^  fear^  and  put  away  evil  frnm  among  Aem." 

MuBJWB,  as  it  is  ihe  h^iest  degree  of  Malignity  to  which 

hunum  dop*a¥ily  oaai  ascend^   so  it  was  pursued  with  jasi 

r^joor  by  ithe  Jewish  Law«    <<  if  a  man  eoHie  presumptooariy 

^^  npOn  has lUB^bonr,  today  him  widi'gaSe;  Aon  sfaait  tabe 

« 1^  irem  mine idtar,  that  he  die.***    But  the  wisdom  of  the 

JewiA  larwia  secnringa^dr  tiial  for  this  offimce^  so  apt  to 

louse  insBttdiaite  revenge,  and  in  providing  asylums  Kxr  those 

1^  were  guilty  not  of  jAelflberate  miarder,  hmt  of  manlRugliter, 

iiso  osnspiBUOBs,  as  to  hwe  attneted  the  aotiee  ef  the  most 

jndidons  modem  reasoners  on  criminal  law;    Moses  directed 

the  eaiaUishment  of  sax  citaies  of  refuge,f  tliree  an  each  side 

Jfldha,  at  such  distances  as  made  immediate  flq^kt  to  some  one 

rf  tikemi  easy  fiiom  every  part  of  the  Jewish  territory;  hiAer 

the  momalayer  was  to  fly,  until  the  actisa  was  tried :   if  inao* 

taty  be  was  to  continue  in  the  city  of  refiige^  aatfl  the  %  death 

d  the  high  priest  for  the  time  being,  when  it  aught  be  8up{)os- 

ed&e  passion  of  Ae  irosado  to  the  deeeased  would  have  eab- 

nded.    On  this  Law,  the  si^acious  Mentesfuiou  observes — 

'<  These  Laws  ef  Moses  were  perfectly  wise.    The  nam  who 

^  involuatarily  killed  another  was  iaaooeat^  but  he  was  obliged 

^  to  be  taken  away  firom  befiare  the  eyas  of  die  rdattves  of  the 

^  deeeaaed;  Moses  tkee^ire  appoiicted  an  asylmn  for  sueh  un- 

^fetiunate  peiaoas.    Oveat  etinmuds  dsserved  not  a  place  of 

^  safety,  aad  ^hey  had  iiane.    The  eaminak  who  would  resort 

^  to  the  temple  from  all  parts,  might  disturb  divine  service.    If 

^'  persons  who  had  committed  manslaughter  bad  been  driven 

'^  oat  of  die  country,  as  was  customary  among  the  Greeks, 

*  Exod.  xxu  14.  f  Dent.  zix. 

t  Nuaibera,  uz?.  25. 
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*^  they  bafl  reason  to  fear  tfnjr  trboTd  worship  strange  gods. 
<^  All  these  consideratioiw  made  them  estaUidi  cities  of  refuge, 
'^  where  they  nught  remain  until  the  death  of  die  Ugh  priest."'* 

On  this  .abject  it  kneoenaryto  ob^rve,  that  a«liberty» 
equally  valuaible  widi  lifi^  the  Jewish  Law  with  the  striistest 
equity  ordained,  that  if  any  man  were  convicted  of  attempting 
to  reduce  any  fdlow-eitizen  to  slavery^  be  should  be  punished 
Willi  death.f 

.  The  only  offence  not  already  noticed,  which  was  capitally 
punished  in  the  Mosaic  code,  was  that  of  presumptuous  dis^ 
OBEDIENCE  %  to  the  dodsion  of  the  chief  magistrate,  whether 
high  priest*  w  judge,  who  should  preside  at  the  aupreme  na- 
tional court  of  judicature,  which  gave  judgment  on  the  last 
appeaL  The  necessity  of  this  was  obvious :  anymkn  or  body 
of  men  who  were  gmlty  of  such  contumacious  rcisistaiice  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  evid^itly  violated  tho  oi^nal 
compact  of  national  union ;  and  declared  themselves  not  only 
idienated  from,  but  at  war,  as  well  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation,  as  that  great  Jehovah,  whom  the  Jewish  people  recog- 
nized as  their  sovereign,  the  author  of  their  laws,  and  tlie  head 
of  their  national  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  offences  punished  capitally  by  the  Jewish  Law: 
perhaps  to  these  we  ought  to  add,  that  of  bearing  fidse  witness 
in  a  case  where  the  life  of  the  accused  was  at  stake :  for,  in  all 
instances,  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the- false  witness 
was  the  same  as  the  mischief  that  would  have  followed,  had 
his  testimony  been  received  as  true.§ 

In  the  other  penal  Laws  of  the  Mosaic  code,  thore  prevails  a 
constant  spirit  of  mildness  and  equity,  I  believe  unequalled  in 
any  other  system. of  jurisprudence,  ancient  or  modem.  Personal 
violence  and  assault  were  punished  by  damages,  or  by  retaliating 
on  the  offender  a  punishm^it  similar  to  the  injury  his  violence 
.'  had  inflicted,  as  the  judges  should  determine.  ||  I  cannot  but 
notice-  here,  how  strangely  the  Jews  perverted  this  principle  of 
retaliation  recognised  by  flieir  Law;  and  how  obstinately  some 

•  *  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XXV.  ch.  iii. 
^  -|-  Exod.  xxi.  16. 

X  Deut  xidi.  12.    Vide  also  Lowman  on  the  Civil  GovenimeDt  ot^^ 
Hebrews,  ch.  xiv. 

^  Dent.  xix.  ]  6,  &c. 

Exod.  xxi.  23.     Lev.  xxiv.  18.     Deut.  xix.  19  and  21. 
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modems  cboose  to  mistmderstand  il»  as  if  it  authonzed  tbe  re- 
taUation  of  injury  by  the  arm  of  tbe  individual,  and  made  eaeb 
man  a  judge  and  avenger  in  bis  own  cause ;  a  principle  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  meaning  of  the  L^slator.  In  every 
instance  where  this  principle  is  applied,  a  l^al  tribunal  was 
to  ascertain,  and  Ae  public  executive  power  to  inffict,  the 
punishment. 

One  striking  difference  exists  between  the  Mosaic  penal  code, 
and  that,  I  believe,  of  most  modem  states :  no  injury  afleeting 
only  property,  was  punished  by  death ;  restitution  was  required, 
or  an  additional  fine  imposed,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  offence; 
or  at  the  utmost,  if  the  offender  was  too  poor  to  make  restitu* 
lion,  or  pay  the  regulated  fine,  be  might  be  sold  as  a  slave  (still 
however  within  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  nation ;)  but  this  slavery 
could  not  exceed  seven  years,  as  the  Sabbatic  year  would  neces* 
sarily  terminate  it.  This  difference  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for,  from  the  more  equal  distribution  of  property  among  the 
Jews ;  from  their  being  more  generally  resident  in  the  country, 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  therefore,  probably  partaking  of 
that  simplicity  of  manners,  natural  to  such  a  mode  of  life ;  and 
from  their  wealth  consisting  more  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  than  in  money;  drcumstances,  which 
would  all  combine  to  diminish  the  temptations,  increase  the 
£fficulty,  and  confine  the  extent  of  depredations  on  property. 
But  above  all,  it  will  be  said,  the  Jews  were  not  a  commercial 
nation ;  and  commerce  it  is,  which  renders  the  strictest  vigilance 
OTer  property  and  credit  of  every  kind  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  state.  Yet,  even  with  all  these  allowances,  noust  we  not 
confess  that  the  Jewish  Law  adjusted  its  punishments  more  suit- 
ably to  the  real  degree  of  moral  depravity  attending  different 
species  of  guilt,  than  modem  codes,  which  permit  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  instances  of  moral  turpitude  to  pass  with  trivial 
punisbments,  or  none  at  all,  while  they  punish  even  slight  in-< 
vasions  of  property  with  ignominious  death  ?  At  all  events,  if 
private  property  was  sufficiently  secured  by  tbe  milder  penalties 
with  which  it  was  guarded  under  the  Mosaic  code,  this  circum- 
stance supplies  one  instance  of  its  happy  operation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  maintained,  that  the  crimes  of  adultery,  obsti- 
nate disobedience  to  parents,  and  perjury  when  intended  to 
destroy  tbe  innocent  man's  life,  cannot  now  be  capitally  pun- 
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iahedj  for  fliat  penal  laws  so  extremely  rigorous  would  never  be 
executed,  and  therefore  would  be  ineifectual ;  while  we  dai)y 
see  our  scaiFolds  loaded  with  criminals  prosecuted  land  condemned 
for  violations  of  property,  will  the  conclusion  be  favourable  to 
modem  manners  ?  Can  we  avoid  suspecting,  that  our  hearts 
are  more  anxious  for  money,  than  for  virtue ;  and  that  such 
lenity  proves  we  slight  the  crimes  to  which  we  are  thus  indul- 
gent, notwithstanding  the  holiness  of  that  rel^on  we  profess, 
rather  than  that  we  act  from  pure  mercy  to  the  criminal  ? 

It  farther  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  penal  code  of  the 
Jews  guarded  the  person  of  the  servant  and  the  slave,  as  well 
B£  of  the  freeman :  *  that  the  injunction,  *^  Whosoever  smiteth 
<<  a  man,  that  he  die,  shall  surdy  be  put  to  death,"  f  equally 
protected  dl.  If,  by  an  extreme  sevedty  of  chaslisemient,  the 
master  caused  the  death  of  his  slave,  *^  he  was  surely  to  be 
punished :"  if  the  violence  offered  maimed  the  servant,  even  so 
riightly  as  by  the  loss  of  a  single  tooth,  he  was  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  obtaining  immediate  freedom,  j:  The  chastity  of  fe- 
male slaves  was  guarded  by  strict  r^ulations;§  and  no  Jew 
could  be  a  slave  for  longer  than  seven  years ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period,'  the  Law  enjcrfned,  ^*  When  thou  sendest  him  out 
<<  from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty.  Tliou  shalt 
*^  lumish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor, 
"  and  out  of  thy  wine-press ;  of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy 
*^  God  hath  blessed  thee,  thou  shalt  give  unto  him.  And  thou 
**  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
<^  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee :  therefore  I 
<<  command  thee  this  thing  to-day."  ||  Compare  such  laws  and 
regtdations  with  the  Spartans  butchering  the  Helots  in  cold 
blood— with  the  Romans  torturing  their  slaves  without  mercy 
for  trifling  ofl«nces,  or  putting  whole  iamilies  to  death  on  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  more  atrocious  guilt ;  or  compelling  them 
to  butcher  each  other  in  gladiatorial  combats,  for  the  sport  of 

*  Vide  Jews  Letters  to  Voltaire,  Part  III.  Letter  iv.  Vol.  IL  p,  39,  &c,; 
Maimonides  More  Nevochim,  Pars  III.  cap.  xxix.  p.  455.;  and  Lewis's  De- 
fence of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  68. 

f  Exod.  xxi.  12.  J  lb.  ver.  20  &  26. 

§  Exod.  xxi.  7 — 10.  •  Vide  also  the  Jew's  Letters  to  Voltaire,  Part  HI. 
Letter  i.  sect,  iv.;  and  Phile  de  Charitate,  p.  545.  letter /I  Vide  on  the 
Slaves  of  the  Romans,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XV.  ch.  xi. 

II  Deut.xv.  13—15. 
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the  populace.  Compare  the  Mosaic  regulatkms  respecting  fe- 
male slaves,  with  the  universal  and  abominable  licentiousness 
which  polluted  every  ancient  nation  in  thmr  intercourse  with 
slaves  ; — and  observe,  on  one  side,  the  *  rebellions  of  this 
wretched  class  of  beings  in  Greece  and  Rome,  which,  while 
they  proved  the  misery  of  the  individuals,  endangered  die 
safety  of  the  state^— and  on  the  other  ride,  the  uniform  public; 
tranquillity  in  this  instance  among  the  Jews ;  and  then  decide, 
whether  such  r^ilations  at  that  early  period,  in  an  Asiatic  na-' 
tion,  do  not  besjieak  a  wisdom  and  benevolence  far  superior  toi 
what  we  could  rationally  expect  from  a  mere  human  Legis- 
lator.f 

It  may  confirm  us  in  this  conclurion,  to  observe  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  administration  of  p«Eial  justice 
amongst  the  Jews.  Their  trials  were  public,  ia  the  gates  of 
the  city;  their  Judges,  the  Elders  and  Levites,  were  taken  as 
our  jurors,  from  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  and  therefore, 
like  them,  likely  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  parties,  the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  and  every  circum-^ 
stance  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  crime^ 
and  estimating  the  punishment  No  torture  before  convictiont 
no  cruelty  ailer  it,  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  code ;   tbe  law 

*  In  the  two  flervile  wars  in  Sicily  against  the  Roman%  it  is  oomputed  a 
million  of  slaves  were  destroyed,  and  several  Roman  generals  were  defeated* 
Vide  Hook's  Roman  History,  Book  VIL  ch.  iv.  Vol  VIL  p.  133.  Vide 
tlio  the  Jew's  Letters  to  Voltaire,  Part  IIL  Letter  iv.  Vol.  IL  p.  40.— 
MoQtesqnieu  observes,  ^  That  in  the  degenerate  age  of  the  Romans,  they 
"fired  among  their  slaves  as  among  enemies;  they  made  the  Syllanian  S«h 
'^oatus  Consoltum,  and  other  laws,  which  decreed,  that  when  a  masiter  was 
"  murdered,  ail  the  slaves  under  the  same  roof,  or  in  any  phu;e  so  near  the 
**  house  as  to  be  within  the  hearii]|^  of  a  man's  voice,  should  without  distine- 
^  tion  be  condemned  to  die."    Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XV.  ch«  xvi. 

f  Unhappily,  we  may  illustrate  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  institution 
as  to  slaves,  by  comparing  them  wi&  the  atrocious  <aimes  and  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  obtaining  and  managing  slaves  by  the  enlightened  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope in  our  own  tmies ;  who,  disregarding  the  benevolent  spirit  and  dear 
authority  of  that  rdigion  they  profess,  persevere  to  accumulate  on  them- 
selves and  their  countries  such  aggravated  guilt,  as  fills  the  minds  of  the 
pious  and  reflecting  with  the  most  alarming  expectation,  that  the  signal 
J  advents  of  God  will  awfnllv  chastise  such  depravity,  publicly  known  and 
nationally  tolerated !    May  the  munerous  and  illusOTOus  advocates  in  the 
cause  of  Mercy  and  Christianity,  so  inolently  outraged  by  the  miseries  of 
the  wretched  Africans,  every  where  speedily  and  completefy  effect  their  glo- 
rious purpose ;  and  especially  in  Englana,  where  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  and  true  reli^on,  so  generally  and  strongly  fell,  seem  only  to  aggra- 
vate tbe  ffuilt  of  their  violation  in  l^is  melancholy  instance !     I  rejoice  Uiat 
the  Merchants  of  Ireland  have  not  (at  least  as  far  as  I  can  discover)  dis- 
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littited  the  number  of  stripes  which  might  be  iirflicted  on  a  eri- 
minal :  *^  Thou  shalt  not  punish  thy  brother  with  more  than 
<'  forty  stripes,  lest  he  seem  vile  unto  thee/'  *  was  its  injunc- 
tion, at  once  humane  and  wise.  It  guarded  innocence  against 
the  insidious  attacks  of  false  accusers,  I^  directing  that  no  man 
should  be  capitally  convicted,  except  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  two  unimpeacbed  witnesses ;  f  as  well  as  by  inflicting 
QQ  the  witnesses  convicted  of  falsehood,  whatever  punisbment 
or  loss  his  testimony,  if  credited,  would  have  brought  down 
upon  the  innocent. 

Such  was  the  Penal  Code  of  the  Jewish  Legislator.  And  do 
we  not  perceive  that  it  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  his 
moral  and  religious  system,  and  that  both  display  a  spirit  of 
wisdom,  rectitude  and  piety,  far  superior  to  any  which  could 
naturally  be  expected  at  that  early  period,  in  an  Eastern  peo- 
ple, long  debased  by  slavery,  and  exhibiting  in  their  national 
character  no  traces  of  superior  natural  ingenuity,  or  intellectual 
refinement?  Yet  at  that  period,  and  in  that  nation,  a  system 
of  morals  and  religion  was  established,  which  promulgated  the 
admirable  summary  of  moaral  precepts  enforced  in  the  Deca- 
Ic^ue;  I  which  inculcated  love  to  God,  love  to  our  neighbour, 
kindness  even  to  enemies ;  which  taught  the  necessity  of  repent- 

gnced  themselvee  by  engaging  in  this  dreadful  traffic.  It  was,  I  under- 
stand, once  proposed  in  a  northern  town  of  Irehind,  but  it  was  indignantly 
rejected. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  Work,  Providence  ha9 
blessed  tiie  Advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  TVade  with  tiuit  suc- 
cess, which  their  truly  Christian  perseverance  in  this  Cause  of  Mercy  so 
eminently  merited,  llie  English  Pariiament  has  wiped  off  this  foul  stain 
from  their  Country,  and  the  Sons  of  Britain  are  in  ever^  part  of  the  world 
the  guardians  of  freedom,  and  seem  prepared  to  be  the  instruments  for  dif- 
fusing Civilization^  Christianity,  and  Happiness. — The  continued  exertions 
^  the  Society  which  combined  to  abolish  tne  Slave  Trade,  and  now  watches 
to  secure  the  execution  of  ihat  glorious  measure,  and  to  repair  the  injuries 
which  Europe  ha^  inflicted  on  Amca,  by  promoting  the  dvihzation  and  hap- 
piness of  its  inhabitants — The  Sierra  Leone  Company,  labouring  fbr  the 
same  beneficent  purpose-^The  various  Societies  for  disseminating  uie  Scrip* 
tures,  and  establishing  Missions  for  spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  remotest  lands — The  Socie^  for  promoting  Christianity  amonest 
the  Jews  both  in  England  and  Irelana— -all  these  supply  instances  of  tois. 
most  gratifying  truth— «nd  seem  like  tiie  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  domt 
opening  on  those  re^ns  of  the  earth,  whidi  had  been  so  long  darkened  hf 
infidelity  and  barbarism. 

•Deutxxv.  3.  tll»-xyi>'6. 

X  Vide  the  two  hist  Lectures, 
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ance  for  offences^  and  of  restitution  for  injuries ;  which  deekred 

I   that  God  could  not  he  conciliated  foy  mere  external  obserTances, 

but  that  all  ceremonies  were  intended  to  excite,  and  ought  to  be 

accompanied  by,  sitioere  purity  and  piety,  by  obedience  and 

benevolence ;  and  that  the  love  of  God  .wag  not  to  rest  in  mere 

outward  worship,  or  even  in  religious  feelings  and  devotion 

alone,  but  to  operate  as  a  practical  principle,  inspiring  moral 

virtue,  and  rousing  to  active  benevolence,  particularly  towards 

.  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  to 

\  whom  the  Deity  was  declared  to  bear  the  relation  of  peculiar 

protector  and  friend. 

In  addition  to  these  general  religious  commands  and  moral 
principles,  we  have  examined  into  the  penal  code  of  the  Jews. 
'  And  it  has,  I  trust,  appeared,  that  this  equally  tends  to  guard 
trae  reli^on,  and  enforce  virtuous  conduct;    punishing  capi- 
tally, idolatry,  witii^its  train  of  profanations  and  crimes— adul-^ 
tery  and  impurity  in  all  its  pollutions,  witii  a  rigour  unexampled 
,  in  any  nation  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  yet  uncultivated  minds — 
;   murder-— obstinate  disobedience  to  parents — presumptuous  defi- 
ance of  the  divine  Law,  and  resistance  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state.    We  have  observed,  that  while  the  Jewish  consti- 
tution allowed  no  asylum  for  atrocious  criminals,  it  provided 
with  admirable  wisdom  for  the  fair  trial  of  those  who  were  only 
guilty  of  manslaughter;  that  it  punished  inferior  offences,  whe- 
ther against  the  person  or  property,  with  mildness  and  equity ; 
tW  it  protected  the  slave  as  well  as  the  freeman ;    that  in  its 
Judges,  the  form  of  its  trials,  and  its  regulations  as  to  witnesses, 
it  was  admirably  calculated  to  promote  justice,  and  to  guard 
ioDocence ;  and  that  the  whole  scheme  and  universal  spirit  of  its 
penal  code,  and  its  judicial  system,  was  strictly  conformable  to 
the  tenor  of  the  religion  which  was  taught,  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciples which  were  inculcated  from  divine  authority.     This  con- 
formity seems  to  me  to  supply  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  sacred  original  of  the  Jewish  constitution,  both  religious 
and  civil.    A  system  so  pious,  so  pure,  so  strict,  so  wise,  so 
equitable,  so  humane,  so  superior  to  every  thing  which  could 
naturally  be  expepted  at  such  a  period,  in  such  a  climate,  and 
amongst  such  a  people,  seems  unaccountable,  if  we  reject  the 
opinion  of  its  sacred  original,  and  attribute  it  merely  to  human 
Mifioe  and  pious  fraud.    This  conclusion  will,  I  trust,  derive 
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addilional  support  fvcm  exaimnitig  into  the  polUicdl  principles 
of  the  Jewish  govanment^  and  inquiring  how  fitr  tiiese  werer 
calculated  to  promote  virtue^  freedom  and  imion  in  the  state, 
and  secure  to  every  rank  in  society  their  just  and  natural  rights. 
This,  therrforsy  shall  be  the  sulject  of  our  next  inquiry. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

The  politicai  principles  of  the  JeuHsh  Law^In^ortance  of  ike  mode  in 
which  property  is  distributed  in  a  state — Agrarian  Law  of  Lycurgus^ 
ifc. — Defects  of  the  Spartan  constitution  in  this  point^Agrarian  Law 
among  the  Jews-^-how  guarded—promoted  agriculture  and  attachment  to 
rural  life — Jewish  nobility  and  gentry — Jewish  yeomanry  sufficient  for 
defensive  war-^^  Offensive  wars  effectually  discouraged  by  the  Jewish  con* 
itituHon — Ckmstitution  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  scheme'^ 
Its  great  utility — Jewish  Law  guarded  the  rights  and  comjorts  of  the  very 
lowest  dosses-"^  the  stranger — the  poor — the  aged  and  infirm — B^api^ 
tulatUm. 


NUMBERS,  xxxiiL  50»  54. 

"  And  the  loftf  tpAte  unto  Mont*  saying,  Te  thaD  divide  tfae  land  bjr  lot  Ibr  an  inheritaaoe  amonl 
**  your  famiHes  i  to  the  more  ye  shall  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  ye  shall  give  th* 
**  ton  inheritance :  according  to  the  tribes  of  your  fkthers  ye  shall  inherit.** 

As  the  Scriptures  ascribe  not  only  the  religious  and  moral 
|vt  of  the  Jewish  Law  to  a  divine  original,  but  also  the  civil 
eodeand  political  constitution  of  the  Jewish  government;  which^ 
it  lias  been  proved,*  was  a  direct  theocracy ;  it  becomes  neces- 
Kiiy  to  examine,  how  far  this  constitution  was  calculated  to 
fuard  die  freedom  and  union  of  the  Jevnsh  state,  to  secure  to 
ite  subjects  of  every  rank  their  just  and  natural  rights,  and  to 
diffuse  a  universal  spirit  of  industry,  virtue,  and  peace.  This, 
therefore,  shall  be  tlie  object  of  our  inquii^jr  in  this  Lecture; 
iuid  if  it  leads  me  to  reflections  which  shall  at  first  aj^iear  rather 
historicid  and  political,  than  theological  and  religious,  yet  the 
dose  connexion  of  the  toj^c  with  the  vindication  of  so  important 
^  pafft  of  Revelation,  as  that  which  describes  the  Jewish  economy, 
will,  I  trust,  {dead  my  excuse. 

The  mode  in  winch  property  is  distributed  has,  perhaps,  the 
chh»f  influence  in  every  state  in  determining  the  character  and 

t  Vide  sujm,  p.  25,  and  tkd  last  Leetqre. 
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effects  of  its  constitution.  Property  carries  with  it  authority 
and  power.  Where  the  lower  classes  are  wholly  destitute  of  it, 
they  are  generally  dependent  and  servUe:  while  those  who  mo- 
nopolize it  are  too  often  arrogant  and  corrupt.  If  there  eidsts 
no  rank  of  citizens  possessing  moderate  shares  of  it,  with  a 
secure  tenure,  there  is  little  probability  of  finding  any  class  of 
society  exhibiting  the  purest  virtues,  the  most  useful  industry, 
and  the  most  independent  ppirit.  Nor  does  any  circumstance 
tend  to  inflame  domestic  feuds,  or  expose  to  foreign  violence, 
more  than  an  extremely  unequal  distribution  or  uncertain  tenure 
of  property. 

In  confirmation  of  these  observations,  I  need  only  hint  at  the 
discord  and  misery  which  the  want  or  the  violation  of  an  Agra- 
rian Law  produced  in  Rome,  and  the  praise  which  has  been  ever 
given  to  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Lycurgus.    Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  superiority  of  the  Spartan  institntiouB  in  this 
particular,  they  were  certainly  attended  with  considerable  de- 
fects.    The  division  of  lands  was  there  guarded,  by  abolishing 
the  use  of  money,*  and  discountenancing  all  commerce;  re- 
lations forced  and  unnatural,  tending  to  retard  all  improvement, 
and  fix  the  nation  to  that  state  of  semi-barbarism  in  which  the 
Legislator  found  it.     Further,  in  order  to  remove  the  tempta- 
ti<Nis  to  accumulate  Wealth,  by  banishing  the  enjoyments  which 
usually  attend  it,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  hardihood  sf  bis 
people,  the  Spaitan  l^slator  established  public  tables,  where 
all  the  citizens  fed  in  common,  on  h<»nely  food ;  And  he  wrested 
children  from  the  mild  superintendence  of  parental  care,  and 
placed  them  under  a  system  of  public  education  and  rigorous 
discipline.     These  regulations  produced,  undoubtedly,  the  effect 
he  de&ngned;  they  formed  a  hardy  multitude  of  citizens,  win) 
T^arded  the  state  as  their  common  parent,  and  considered  each 
^^ther  as  equals,     ftit  they  also  tended  to  weaken  all  domestic 
attachments  and  domestic  virtues — ^parental  fondness  Bind  autho- 
rity, filial  love  and  obedience,  fraternal  affection,  and  all  the 
amiable  charities  of  domestic  life,  could  hkve  littie  place  in  such 
a  system.    But  this  was  not  yet  the  worst.     What  might  have 
been  most  reasonably  expected  asa  necessary  ^ket  of  an  Agra- 
rian Law,  seems  to  be  a  race  of  laborious  peasantry,  employed 

*  Vide  Plutarch  in  Lycumis,  and  Polybius^  Lib.  VI.    Vide  also  Mon- 
tagae  on  the  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  attdent  tt^nWca,  ch.  i. 
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in  agriculttHre)  imd  postessii^  all  that  simplicity,  xndostry,  and 
peaceable  turn  ^f  mind,  whicb  such  a  cbuse  of  men  naturally 
acquire.  But  no  such  existed  at  Sparta.  The  citizens^  who 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  disdaining  agriculture,  com* 
mitted  the  care  of  dieir  lauds  to  their  slaves ;  they  were  them* 
selves  excluded  from  commerce,  they  were  ignorant  of  letters, 
they  possessed  no  amusement  or  occupation  but  their  public 
meetings  and  their  military  exercises.  Unaccustomed  to  peace* 
ful  arts  and  industry,  they  were  ambitious  of  no  praise,  but 
such  as  arms  could  acquire ;  and  this  circumstance  gradually 
led  to  the  n^lect  of  their  legislator's  institutions,  and  the  con* 
sequent  destruction  of  their  polity.  In  vain  did  Lycui^s, 
when  he  formed  all  the  freemen  into  a  national  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  state^  forbid  all  oflfensive  wars  and  all  distant 
conquests.  A  nation  with  whom  war  was  the  sole  business  and 
the  ruling  pasaion  of  their  lives,  were  too  ambitious  and  too 
fierce  to  submit  to  any  such  restraints.  They  rushed  into  ^flen* 
u ve  w«r&,  they  extended  their  dominions ;  money  was  thetice  in- 
troduced,  first  for  public,  then  for  private  use ;  luxury  crept  in, 
the  Agrariiua  Law  was  violated,  and  the  Spartan  constitution 
overthrown. 

I  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  Spartan  polity;  because, 
in  its  great  basis,  the  distribution  of  landed  property,  it  i^)- 
proaches  nearer  than  any  other  I  know  of,  to  the  I]ebl%w  go* 
Ternment, '  which  was  founded  on  an  equal  Agrarian  Law. 
For,  when  the  Children  of  Israel  were  numbered,  immediately 
before  their  entrance  into  the  promised  land,  and  found  (exclu* 
five  of  the  Levites)  to  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  men,  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^^  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be  divided 
"  for  an  inheritance^  according  to  the  number  of  names.  To 
"  many  thou  shalt  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  few 
^^  thou  shalt  give  the  less  inheritance :  to  every  one  shall  Us 
"  inheritance  be  given  according  to  diose  that  were  numbered  of 
"him.  Notvnthstanding,  the  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot: 
"  according  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers  shall  they 
« inherit.'** 

By  this  regulation,  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
six  hundred  thousand  yeomanry,f  with  from  six  to  twenty-five 

*  Numbers,  xxvi.  53,  &c. 

t  Numbers,  xxvi.  51,  and  zxxiii.  54. 
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acre»  €f{  land  each.^  This  land  ihey  held  independent  of  all 
temporal  superiors,  by  direct  tenure  from  tbe  Lord  Jehorah, 
their  Sovereign,  by  whose  power  th^  were  to  acquire  their 
territory,  and  under  whose  protection  only  they  could  retain  it. 
On  this  principle,  the  lands  so  distributed  were  unalienable : 
^*  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,"  says  the  Law,  <<  for  the 
**  land  is  mine  saith  the  Lord :  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
*«  with  mc"t 

Thus  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  constitution  was  an  equal  Agrsp" 
Irian  Law.  But  thi/Ei  Law  was  guarded  by  other  provisions  most 
wise  and  salutary.    The  accumulation  of  debt  was  prevented, 

first  by  prohibiting  every  Jew  from  accepting  of  interestit  f^^ 
any  of  his  fellow-citizens;  next,  by  establishing  a  r^ulur  re« 
lease  of  all  debts  every  seventh  year ;  and  £naUy,  by  ord»ning 
that  no  lands  could  be  alienated  for  ever,  but  must,  on  each 
year  of  jubilee,  or  seventh  sabbatic  year,  revert  to  the  families 
which  originally  possessed  them.  Thus,  without  absolutely 
depriving  individuals  of  all  temporary  dominion  over  their  landed 
property,  it  re-established,  every  fiftieth  year,  that  original  and 
equal  distribution  of  it,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  national 
polity;  and  as  the  period  of  such  reversion  was  fixed  and  re* 
gular,  all  parties  had  due  notice  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
negotiated ;  there  wa^  no  ground  for  public  commotion  or  private 
complaint. 

One  part  of  tlie  regulation  respecting  the  release  in  the  year 
of  jubilee,  deserves  our  notice :  it  did  not  extend  to  houses  in 
cities;  these,  if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  after  they  were 
sold,  were  alienated  for  ever.§  This  circumstance  must  have 
^ven  propeiiiy  in  the  country  ||  a  decided  preference  above  pro- 
perty in  cities,  and  induced  every  Jew  to  re»de  on  and  improve 
his  land,  and  employ  his  time  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  agricul' 
tiire,  which,  as  th^  had  been  the  occupation  of  those  revered 
patriarchs  from  whom  the  Jews  descended,  were  with  them  the 

*  Vide  Lowraan  oo  the  Hehrew  Govenunent,  ch.  iy.-^Vide  also  Cuiueiui 
de  Republica  Hebneorum,  cap.  li. ;  De  Lege  Agfraria,  et  insBStimabiH  ejus 
Utilitate;  and  Leydeker  de  Republica  Hebneorum,  Lib.  V.  cap.  xi.  xii.  xiH.; 
an4  the  UniFeraal  Hist^Hy,  Vol  L  p.  617. 

-|-  Lev.  XXV.  23. 

i  lb.  Ter.  35 f  36.;  and  see  the  entire  chapter. 

j  lb.  ver.  29  and  30, 

11  Vide  Jw's  Letters  to  Voltaire,  Part  IIL  Let.  i.  ?  5,  nele. 
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most  honourable  of  all  employments.*  Further,  the  original 
division  of  land  was  to  the  several  tribes  according  to  their 
families,  so  that  each  tribe  was  settled  in  the  same  county,  and 
each  family  in  the  same  barony  or  hundred.  Nor  was  the  estate 
of  any  £unily  in  one  tribe  p^mitted  to  pass  into  another,  eveti 
by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress.f  So  that,  not  only  was  the 
original  balance  of  property  preserved,  but  the  closest  and 
dearest  connexions  of  affinity  attached  to  each  other  the  inhabi- 
tants g!  every  vicinage.  Thus,  domestic  virtue  and  affection 
had  a  moro  extensive  sphere  of  action  :  the  happiness  of  rural 
life  was  increased,  a  general  attention  to  virtue  and  decorum 
was  promoted,  from  that  natural  emulation  which  «ach  family 
would  feel  to  preserve  unsullied  the  reputation  of  their  \icinage ; 
and  the  poor  might  every  where  expect  more  ready  assistance^ 
ance  they  implored  it  from  men,  whose  sympathy  in  their  suf- 
ferings would  be  quickened  by  hereditary  friendship  and  bere^ 
ditary  connexion. 

But  while  the  Jewish  Agrarian  Law  secured  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  a  numerous,  virtuous,  and  independent  yeomanry, 
it  did  not  prevent  the  existence  of  an  higher  rank  of  men,  who 
should  possess  superior  property  and  influence ;  a  rank  so  es-i 
sential  to   the  subordination  and  tranquillity  of   social   life. 
Sach  a  rank  of  men  had  always  existed  amongst  tlie  Jews ;  we 
ind  them  bearing  thdr  due  part  in  the  solemn  act  of  allegiance 
^y  which  all  Israel  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  : 
''Ye  stand  all  of  you  this  day,^'  says  the  l^pslator,  ^^  before  the 
"Lord  your  Grod;  your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders, 
^  and  your  officers,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel ;  that  you  should 
"enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  your  God."J     We  find  re- 
peated notice  taken  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers,, 
heads  of  thousands  in  Israel ;  the  rulers  of  thousands,  of  hun- 
dreds, of  fifties,  of  tens,  who  were  civil  judges  in  lesser  causes, 
and  also  entrusted  with  the  various  gradations  of  military  com- 
mand.   We  find  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  fifty-eight 
heads  of  families,  forming  the  first  model  of  the  celebrated  San- 

*  Vide  Fleary  OQ  the  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  cii.  iii^ 

t  Vide  Kambers,  xxvii.  which  directs  a  due  portion  of  the  inheritance  of 
their  tribe  to  be  griven  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  he  having  no  sons ; 
and  Nambers  xxxvi.  which  directs  the  marriages  of  heiresses  within  their 

own  tribe, 

t  Beat  sxiz.  10.;  also  Numbers,  i.  and  xi.  16»  and  xxxh* 
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hedrim,  and,  by  th«  divine  appointment,  sharing  ibe  aofliority 
of  the  legislator.  The  princes  of  the  tribev  prended  at  the 
Original  distribation  of  the  lands;  and  the  instance  of  Caleb, 
who  obtained  for  his  own  portion  the  mountain  of  Hebron  with 
its  cities,  proves  they  were  attended  to,  as  it  was  natural  they 
should,  in  the  distribution  of  the  national  property.  And  it 
has  been  proved  by  geographical  researches,  that  the  computa- 
tion of  territory  which  supposed  a  distribution  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  actes*  for  each  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  yeo- 
manry, still  left  an  abundant  overplus  to  supply  the  nobiEty  and 
gentry  with  estates  suitable  to  their  rank,  in  an  age  and  coontiy 
where  the  most  honourable  personages  employed  themselves  in 
agriculture,  and.  though  hospitable  and  generous,  were  unac- 
quainted vrith  that  expensive  splendour  and  ostentatious  mag- 
nificence, which  consumes  the  revenues  of  provinces,  in  the 
erection  of  palaces,  the  support  of  equipages,  and  tlie  indnl- 
gencies  of  luxury. 

Another  eiffect  of  the  Mosaic  Agrarian  Law,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  notice,  was  the  invincible  barrier  which  it  opposed 
against  all  attacks. of  hostile  violence,  and  all  internal  attempts 
'  on  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish  state.     It  appears,  that  every 
freeholderf  was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  general  muster  of  the 

• 

*  Vide  LowniMi  on  the  Hebrew  Gbvemment,  ch.  iii.  The  lowest  coippa- 
tation  of  the  extent  of  the  land  of  Jadaeay  makes  it  160  miles  in  length  by  1 10 
in  breadth,  containing  1 1,264,000  acres,  and  giving  above  sixteen  acres  to  each 
of  the  600,000  yeomen  freeholders,  with  an  overplus  of  1,264,000  acres  for 
the  Levitical  cities,  the  princes  of  tribes,  the  heads  .of  fiunilies,  and  other 

E'  ublic  uses.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  state  the  length  to  have 
eeh  about  70  leagues  or  210  miles,  the  breadth  about  30  leagues  or  90 
miles.  This  would  give  a  greater  extent,  viz.  18^900  square  miles,  instead 
of  17,600.  Vide  Universal  History,  Vol.  l.p.  580.  j  and  the  Abbe  Fleury 
On  the  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  Pstrt  IL  ch.  lii. 

f  Dent  XX.  5. — These  directions  to  the  officers  to  ^  speak  to  the  people. 
'i  saying.  What  man  is 'there  of  yoa>  that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath 
**  not  dedicated  it?  Let  him  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  battle, 
^  and  another  man  dedicate  it,  &c.  prove  two  things :— First,  that  all  were 
obliged'  to  attend  the  summons  to  war,  and  not  depart  until  excused  bv  the 
audiority  of  the  oommanders :  And  next,  that  the  obligation  to  sucn  at- 
tendance was  not  limited  to  the  iounediately  approaching  war  on  the  ia- 
vasion  of  Canaiin,  but  was  to  be  perpetual ;  for  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
talk  of  exempting  those  who  had  built  a  house  and  not  dedicated  it,  or 
planted  a  vineyard  and  not  eaten  the  fruits  thereof,  from  going  to  war,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  nation  was  collected  in  camp,  before  they  had  so  much 
as  entered  on  the  land  they  w.ere  to  settle  in,  and  when  not  a  single  man  of 
them  (at  least  of  nine  tribes  and  a  half )  could  have  possessed  either  house  or 
vineyard. 
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naiidnal  irmff  «nd  to  serve  «n  it  as  long  as  OGCaaon  required^ 
except  only  such  as  <K>uld  pk^ad  o«rtain  sp^iafic  exepfissy  stated 
by  the  Law,  and  whioh  were  formed  with  a  wise  ai)4  benevolent 
attention  t»  the  natural  feelings  ftod  even  to  th^  pardonable 
weaknesses  of  the  hoitian  mind.  This  being  the  ^^ondition  on 
which  all  landed  property  was  held,  the  Agrarian  Law  secured 
ahody  of  sixhondkred,  ttiOusand  men.eniic^  to  labour  and  in- 
dustry, and  ready  to  ofler  thegnselyes  at  their  country's. calL 
Ani  to  fiMsititate  every  military  array,*  the  princes  of  the  tribes, 
the  heads  of  fiamilie^  the  rulers  over.  thousand%  and  hupdreds, 
and  fifties,  tod  tens,,  .who  in  peace  exercised  certain  civil  offices, 
united  with  these  offices  proportionable  military  con^nwids, 
heading  their  respective  tribes  apid  families,  and  determinate 
portionB  of  the  aiilitia  of.  thdr  vicinage,  •  Thjl^  .great  body  of 
national  yeomanry^  in  whi^Kevery  private  landholder  possessed 
an  indep«nd<ait  pn^rty,  was  cotmpui^ded  by  me^  e<)iially  in- 
dependent, respectable  for  their  property,,  their  civil  aMthority, 
and,  above  all,  their  rev^^^d  ancestors;  ^d  acquiring  their 
military  rank,  almost  by  hereditary  ri^^it.  Su(^  a  body  of  men, 
10  commanded,  presented  ap  insuperable  obstacle  to  treacherous 
ambition  and  political  intrigue,  on  apy  .design,  to  overturn  the 
Hebrew  constitutioii,  and  assume  despotic  power,  too  strong  to 
be  terrified^  too  opulent  to  be  bribed,^  top  attained  tp  each  other 
and  to  thdr  officers  to  be  disunited,  any  attempt  to  enslave  such 

*  ^^de  Lowman  on  the  Ciril  Crovernaieiit  of  the  Hebrewt,  p.  73,  from 
(Mipariiig  Exodus  xviii.  21,  with  Num.  xxxi.  14,  that  the  division  of  the 

nie  for  civil  purposes  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  military  purposes, 
oth  cases  they  were  divided  into  thousands,  hundreds,  fifti^  ana  tene, 
iftd  the  chie&  of  these  numbers  are  in  both  places  expressed  by  the  same 
Hebrew  word,  >*iiz;;  and  in  the  Septuag^nt  translation,  the  same  Greek 
words,  expressive  of  military  command,  are  applied  to  bdth.  It  may  ap- 
pear an  oDJeolion,  that  in  Dent.  •xx.'9,'  it  ib  saia  in  our  translation^  **  That 
"  when  the  officers  have  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  the  people,  thev  shaU 
"  make  captains  of  the  armies  to  lead  the  people.  But  the  original  Hebrew 
^peBn  dearly  to  mean,  that  then  the  isaptains  shaU  take  their  poet,  1*1(9^1, 
^  the  head  of  the  nxmj*  With  whidb  sense  th^  Syriac  version  Igrees;  imle 
Biblia  Waltoni.  Patnck  observes  (without  having  the  present  question  at 
all  in  contemplation)  <<  And  if  we  translate  the  \v6rds  6s  mey  maiv  be  dut'of 
*'  the  Hebrew,  they  shAll^lafie  ^mt  ea^Hins  of  the  hosts  ia  the  head  or  the 
*'  front  of  the  people."  The  rotation  of  24,000  men,  appointed  to  attend 
on  ptvid  every  month,  are  described  so  as  to  indicate  their  being  arranged 
by  this  old  and  ikmiliar  division ;  1  Chron.  ^Vii.  K  <<  Now  the  Children  of 
"  Israel,  after  their  nuinber,  the  chief  fathers  and  captains  of  thousands 
"and hundreds,  and  their  ofilcers,"  &c.  Lowman  quotes  the  authorities  of 
narrington,  Sigonins,  Menochius  and  Calmet ;  to  which  we  may  add  Ley«- 
deker,  p.  4>16,  whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight ;  and  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  Hhtoi'y,  Book  L  di.  vii.  Vol,  I.  p.  701. 
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t 

A  people,  or  subvert  a  constitution  so  gttarded,  woold  have  been 
the  ^tremity  of  madttess ;  and  we  majr  safely  pronounce,  no 
state  ever  existed  where  the  constitution  was  more  stable,  and 
the  national  liberty  more  p^ectiy  secure,  than  amongst  the 
Jews,  while  they  obeyed  the  statutes  ordained  by  tiieir  inspired 
Legislator* 

Nor  were  these  institutions  less  wisely  adapted  to  secure  the 
state  against  foreign  violence,  and,  at  the  same  time^  prevent 
ofiensive  wars  and  remote  conquests :  pursuing  in  this,  but  by 
means  infinitely  more  wisely  contrived,  and  permanently  ef- 
fectual, the  same  objects  which  Lycurgus  afterwards  attempted. 
He  in  vain  prohibited  from  engaging  in  oflensive  wars,  a  people 
who  were  trained  to  no  other  business  than  military  exercises, 
and  sought  no  other  distinction  than  military  glory.    Far  dif- 
ferent was  die  effect  of  the  Jewish  Agrarian  Law ;  it  provided, 
indeed,  a  hardy  body  of  six  hundred  thousand  yeomanry,  ever 
ready  to  protect  their  country  when  assailed ;  but,  perpetually 
employed  as  they  were  in  agriculture,  attached  to  domestic  life, 
enjoying  the  society  of  friends  and  relatives,  by  whom  they  wen 
encircled,  all  war  must  have  been  to  them  in  the  highest  degree 
wearisome  and  odious.     Religion  concurred  with  their  mode  of 
life,  to  prevent  them  from  being  captivated  by  the  false  splen- 
dour of  military  glory.     On  returning  from  battle^  even  if  vic- 
torious, in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  more  peaceful  feelings 
after  the  rage  of  war,  the  Law  ordered  that  they  should  consider 
themselves  as  polluted  by  this  perhaps  necessary  slaughter,  and 
unworthy  of  thus  appearing  in  the  camp  of  Jehovah;*  they 
were  therefore  to  employ  a  whole  day  in  purifying  themselves^ 
before  they  were  admitted.    Besides,  their  force  was  entirely 
infantry,  the  law  forbidding  even  their  kings  to  multiply  horses 
in  thrir  train ;  and  the  ordinance  requiring  the  attendance  of  all 
the  males  three  times  every  year  at  Jerusalem,  proved  the  io^ 
tention  of  their  L^slator  to  confine  the  nation  within  the  limits 
of  the  promised  land,  and  rendered  long  and  distant  wars  and 
conquests  impossible,  without  renouncing  that  religion  which 
was  incorporated  with  their  whole  civil  polity,  the  charter  by 
which  they  held  all  their  property,  and  enjoyed  all  their  rights. 
In  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  polity  we  have  hitherto 

considered,  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the  institutions  of  sub- 

♦ 

*  Vide  Numbers,  ch.  xix»  13  to  16.;  and  xxxi.  19, 
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sequent  Lan^Tera  t  yet,  how  decided  is  the  superiofity  of  tlie 
Mosaic  code.    Bat  in  the  reguhitions  as  to  the  tribe  of  LeTi,  we 
see  an  object  pnrsnsd,  which,  until  Chri«tiaiiity  was  established, 
no  hsiwffv&t  but  the  Jewish  thought  of  attending  to.    IMSnistars 
of  reli^oa  are  indeed  found  in  every  state;  whereVM*  any  idol 
was  worshipped,   there  must  have  been  altars  and  priests,  there 
generally  were  soothsayers  and  diviners;  but  such  men  never 
attempted  anytiang  beyond  Ae  immediate  performance  of  re^ 
ligious  ceremonies,  or  employing  tibat  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  whi^  their  sacred  functions  gave  them,  to  promote  private 
gain,  or,  in  some  instances,  political  views ;  religious  and  moral 
instructioii  to  the  great  mass  of  the  peojde,  they  never  attempted, 
and  never  desired.     But  the  Jewish  legislator  set  apart  the 
entire  tribe  of  Levi,  one-twdfth  of  the  nation,  not  merely  to 
perform  llie  rites  and  sacrifices  which  the  ritual  enjoined,  (a 
purpose  which  I  do  not  now  particularly  insist  on)  but  to  diffuse 
over  the  great  mass  of  the  peojrie,  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, tar  which  they  were  expresely  set  apart*    ^<  Of  Levi," 
(says  the  L^islator,  when  in  his  last  solemn  hymn  he  sketches 
the  characters  and  the  fortunes  of  the  different  tribes)   ^^  Let 
*^  thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummim  be  with  thy  holy  one :  th^  have 
^*  observed  thy  word,  and  kept  thy  covenant ;  they  shall  teach 
^  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law ;   they  shall  put  in*> 
"  oense  brfore  thee,  and  whole  burnt-sacrifice  upon  thine  altar."* 
To  them  was  the  custody  of  the  sacred  volume  consigned,   with 
4»ark  of  the  covenant;  and  Moses  commanded  the  priests,  the 
sm  of  Levi,  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  ^^  At  the  end  of  every 
^' seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the 
^^  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before 
^  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose ;  thou 
^'shalt  read  diis  Law  before  all  Israel,   in   their  hearing.f 
^'  Gather  the  people  tc^ther,  men  and  women  and  children, 
^^  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  diey  may  hear, 
"  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
^  observe  to  do  all  the  words  o{  this  Law :  and  that  their  children 

*Deutxxxiii,8-10.    ' 

t  Among  the  yarious  wise  reasons  for  choosing^  this  period,  one  most 
principal  appears  to  be,  its  being  the  year  of  release,  when  the  general  abo- 
lition of  debts  and  discharge  from  personal  slavery,  periodically  took  place,; 
circumstances  which  would  necessarily  secure  constant  attention  to  this 
«*oleinmty,  and  contribute  to  insnre  the  observance  of  this  command.  Thus 
closely  were  the  religious  and  civil  parts  of  the  Mosaic  code  connected. 
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<<  which  hmvBViBft  Imbwn  any  thiag^'  m^'hear  and  iettrntcr  fear 
*<ihe  Loud  your  <3#d^  aa^ko^  aa  you  Hira  in  tlie  Jdad  nether 
^«  ye  go  ta^poaieiB . it."*    This* pnUie  and' aolemn  |»enodicalin- 
<atnietion,  though  emhuntly.  mefal,  wa»  tetlainly  hb^'  the  entire 
<yf  thcit  daty;  they  -were  bonnd,  from  tUe  qnrit  ef  Ais  ordi- 
naace^  totake oaiothatatall  tineB tfaeaged:dioiiU  beimproved, 
and  the  chfldren  inabmetedin  ithe  Iniowledge  and  tibe  ftar  of 
•God,  the  adoration  6t  hia  Majeaty^  and  the  ebserraiiee  of  \m 
Lair:  and  for  Aia  purpose  the  peculiar 'Sttuaftion  amd  privileges 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  a8>Tef«lBted  by  iQie  diirina  appointmmit, 
4idiiiirahly  fitted  &em.     Poeaened  of  no  landed  property,  and 
^mpported  by  the  tithes  and  offeriaga'vrhidi  they  raeieived  in 
kind,  diey  wove  little  oceupied  m&.  kbour  or  aeeidar  care ;  de- 
priving thcdr  maintenance  frdm  a.  aooroe  whioh  v^iild  neceoarily 
fail  if  the  worahip  and  the  Laws  of  God  were  ncgiaoted,  they 
'vrere  deeply  interested  in  thair  inpport.    Tfaeur  icitiea  being  dis- 
persed through  bU  the  tribesf  and  their  fiaEnilies  penmtted  to 
mtennarry  ivith  all,  they^  were  every  where  at  hand  to  admonish 
•and  iastract;  ecnclnsively  possessed  of  the  high^^priesthood,  as 
well  as  of  all  Other  religious  >  offices,  and  :):  associated  ivith  the 
high-ptiest  and  judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and 
isjth  the  eldero  4>f  every  city  in  the  inferior  trilmnals,  and 
-guardians  of  the  cities  of  refuge  where  those  who  .were  gmlty  of 
hoaaoide  fled  for  :an  asylum,  they  must  have  agoqmrad  such  in- 
iluence  and  reverence  ankmgst  the  peo]^,  as  were  necessary  to 
secure  attention  to  their  instructions :  and  they  were  led  to  study 
the  rules  :of  moral  conduct,  the  principles  of  equity,  and,  aboye 
all,  ^  the  ^Mosaic  code,^with  unceasing  attention;  but  they  were 
not  hiid. under  any  vows  of  celibacy,  or  mdiastic  austerity  aiKl 
T^rement,  and  thus  abstracted  from  the  ^ii^rcouTse  and  the 
feelings  of  social  life.    Thus  drcuntttanoed,  they  were  assuredly 
(Well  calculated  to  answer  -the  purpose  of  their  tnstitufion,  to 
.{Nseserve>and  coHaolidate  the  union  of  all  the  other  tribes,  to  in- 
struct and  forward  the  Jews  in  knowledge^  virtue  and  piety; 
>^  To  teach  Jacob  the  judgments,  aiid  Israel  the  Law  of  Jehovah;" 
that  they  might  hear  and  fear,  ^^  and  learn  to  obey  the  will  of 
*^  their  Sovereign  and  their  God."    And,  as  no  more  important 
object  could  be  aimed  at  by  any  Lawgiver,  so  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  other  legislators  in  this  respect,  and  the  caution  and 

*  Deut.  xxxu  lCh-13. 
t  Numbers  xxxv.  J  Deut.  xvii.  9»  and  xxiv.  8. 
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wifidom  of  the  Jewish  insthotions  'for  this  purpose^  seepn  io  sup- 
ply one  iinportalrt  presumptiTe  arg—isBt  for  ibe  divine  •tigiaai 
of  the  Mosaic  code. 

IfithMo  we  iiaye  considered  the  Jewish  Law  oUefly  as  it  so- 
eured  tfa^  rigfals  and  piomotedrthe  happiness  of  the  higher  and 
imddIing*cI&S8e8  of  soeiely^y  the  nohilityand  gentry^  the  Levites, 
and  the  grieat  mass  of  the  Jewish  yeomamy  or  Areemen;*  But 
the  Mosaic  Law  extend^  its  parental  care  to  the  very  lowest 
classes,  the  stranger  and  the  slave,  the  poor,  the  fetherless  and 
the  widow.  These  it  represents  as  the  pecaliar  oirjeets  of  the 
imne  eaie,  snddenomices  agaiiKt  any  injury  to.  tihem,  pecufiar 
iodigDatioB  aad  punishment  from  God.  <^  If  a  stranger  sojourn 
"  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him ;  but  the  stranger 
^  that  dwdleth  among  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among 
^  yen,  anfd  tlu^u  dhdit  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers 
"  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  %  God."t  <'  The 
"^  tithes  of  the  diird'  year  tiiou  shalt  gire  to  the  Levite,  the 
"  stranger,  tihe  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  they  may  eat 
''  withm  thy  gates,  and  be  filled.''^ 

That  part  of  the  Hebrew  constitution  which  forbade  the  ac- 

eeptnaee  of  kiterest§  firom  a  fellow-dtizen,  and  established  a 

lepteasial  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  periodical  restitution  of  aH 

lands  which  had  been  alienated  from*  their  original  pvoprietors, 

thoQgh  necessary  for  tiie  genaral  balance  and  security  of  the 

Hebrew  Government,  might  yet  have  operated  to  increase  in 

sotie  instances  the  pressure  of  poverty,  by  rendering  it  more 

iSeolt  to  obtain  immediate  relief.     It  is  therefore  important  to 

oiieerve,  how  anxiously  the  Lc^slator  guards  against  any  sueh 

effect  from  these  r^olations.     "  If  there  be  among  you,''  says 

the  Law,  <<  a  poor  man,  one  of  thy  bretiuren,  within  any  of  thy 

^  gates  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Gpd  givetii  thee,   thou 

^^  shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  fix>m  thy 

"  poor  brother.   Nor  let  there  be  a  thought  in  thy  wicked  heart, 

^^  saying,  llie  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release  is  at  himd ;  and 

*  Vid«  the  Jewish  Letters,  Purt  IIL  Letter  iv.    UoiFersal  History,  B.  L 

^h-  Tii,  sect.  4,  on  the  Laws  relating:  to  the  sabbatic  and  jubilee  years,  d, 
613  and  617.  ^  j        >  r 

t  Lev.  xix.  33  and  34.  f  Deut.  xxvi.  12. 

?  Interest  from  anjr  one  not  a  fellow-citizen,  was  permitted,  but  subject 
to  the  limitation  of  using  him  with  the  strictest  regard  to  equity  and  bene- 
volence, which  the  ifassages  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  require. 
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**  tiling  eye  be  evil  agunst  ihy  poor  brother,  lund  thou  givest 
*^  him  nought,  and  he  cry  onto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be 
'<  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  surely  give,  and  ihine  heart  shall 
**  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him ;  because  that  for 
this  thing  the  Lord  thy  Grod  wiD  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou 
puttest  thine  hand  unto.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  oat 
of  thy  land;  therefore,  I  command  thee^  saying.  Thou  shalt 
open  thine  hand  wide  to  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  tby 
"  needy,  in  thy  land/'* 

With  equal  energy  does  the  Law  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
hired  labourer :  <<  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  servant  tbat 
'^  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy 
**  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  ivithin  thy  gates.  At  this  day 
*^  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire;  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down 
**  upon  it,  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it,  lest  he 
*^  cry  tmto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee«''f 

Thus,  also,  how  are  the  feelings  as  well  ns  the  wants  of  the 
poor  consulted,  in  that  precept  which  directed,  <*  When  thou 
<^  dost  lend  thy  brother  any  thing,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his 
^^  house  to  fetch  his  pledge :"  j:  as  if  the  L<^slator  sud.  Intrude 
not  into  his  abode,  if  he  is  not  willing  to  expose  to  the  straager^a 
eye  the  humiliating  circumstances  of  want  and  nakedness  which 
attend  his  destitute  state;  or,  perhaps  there  is  some  little  monu- 
ment of  his  better  days,  which  he  reserves  to  console  his  misery) 
which  he  would  not  wish  the  person  from  whom  he  implw^  aid 
to  see^  lest  he  should  demand  that  in  pledge,  and  either,  if 
denied,  refuse  relief,  or,  by  tearing  away  tins  almost  sacred 
relic  to  which  his  heart  clings,  embitter  his  distress.  No,  sajB 
the  Law,  the  hovel  of  the  poor .  must  be  sacred  as  an  boljr 
asylum;  the  eye  of  scorn  and  the  foot  of  pride  must  not  dare  to 
intrude :  even  the  agent  of  mercy  must  not  enter  it  abruptly 
and  unhid,  ivithout  consulting  the  feelings  of  its  wretched  in- 
habitant.  <^  Thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge ; 
^^  thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend 
<<  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee/'§ 
In  the  same  strain  of  humanity  the  Law  goes  on :  "  If  the 
man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge.  In  any 
case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the  sun 

*  Dent.  XV.  7—1 1.  f  lb.  xxiv.  ver.  14  and  15. 

t  Deut  xxiv.  10.  f  lb.  ver.  1 U 
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*'  goeih  down,  that  be  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment,  and  Mesa 
**  thee :  and  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  thee  before  the  Lord 
« thy  God."* 

The  same  spirit  of  benevolence  was  to  regulate  the  condoct 
and  soften  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  in  all  his  labours^    *^  If 
*^  thou  cuttest  down  the  harvest  of  thy  field,"  says  the  Law, 
'^  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf,  thou  dialt  not  turn  agidn  to  fetch  it : 
'*  if  thou  %eatest  thine  oIive*tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the 
**  boughs  again :  when  thou  gatherest  thy  grapes,  thou  shalt  not 
'^  glean  it  afterward :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
*^  and  the  widow,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all 
^^  the  work  of  thy  hands."f    With  equal  solicitude  does  the  Law 
impress  reverence  for  the  authority,  and  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  aged,  delivering  as  the  direct  command  of  Jehovah : — 
**  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  fiice 
^  of  the  dd  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord."  j:     How 
much  praise  have  the  Spartan  institutions  justly  obtained,  for 
cherishing  this  princifde ;  yet,  how  much  more  energetic  and 
authoritative  is  the  language  of  the  Jewish  lacwpyer.    With  a 
similar  spirit  the  same  Lawgiver  ineulcatesin  the  strongest  man-i- 
Ber  the  duty  of  shewing  tenderness  to  those  who  labour  under 
any  bodily  infirmity :  <^  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put 
^^  a  stumbling-block  before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God:  I 
^  am  the  Lord."  §    And  with  a  still  more  exalted  sense  of  the  im- 
fortance  of  virtue  above  every  external  advantage  and  the  pro- 
ptfftionable  obligation  of  promoting  it  in  all  with  whom  we  have 
^7  intercourse,  the  inspired  Lawgiver  considers  the  neglecting 
to  do  so  as  a  proof  of  criminal  malignity:  ^*  Thou  shall  not  hate 
"  thy  brother  in  thine  heart:  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
"  neighbour^  amd  not  suffer  sin  iqpon  Attn.    Thou  shalt  not  avenge, 
"  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but 
^4hou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lerd."|| 
How  admiraUy  are  such  language  and  such  sentiments  as  these 
suited  to  the  sacred  original  from  whence  they  are  supposed  to 
flow  I     How  strongly  do  they  attest  the  divine  benevolence, 
which  dictated  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  divine  authority  which 
alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adequate  sanctions,  and 

*  Deut.  xii.  12  and  13,  t  l^«nt.  xxiv.  Id— 21. 

X  Leyit,  xix.  32.  §  Levit.  xix.  14. 

II  Levit.  xix.  17  and  18. 
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imfHress  sack  sentiitiMits  Upon  tbe'  human  heart  wiUi  pi^tical 
eQiiviction!  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and  pre- 
cepts with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regpolatiooft 
with  moral' instruction  joid  religious  observance  is  unparalleled 
in  any  other  c6untry,  and  by  any  other  Law^ver — does  not  this 
circifmstanee  afford  some  presumptive  evidence  of  the  divine 
original  of  the  Mosaie  code. 

To  REVIEW  THE  SKETCH  WE  HAVE  EXHIBITED  OF  lllE  JeWISM 

Constitution,  we  have  seen  that  it  provided  f<^  the  settlement 
of  600,000  freeholders,  with  independent  pir^^rties,  derived  not 
from  any  humin  superior,  but  held  in  fee  from  the  Soy^eign 
of  the  Jewish  state,  even  God  himself.    This  distdbulion  of 
property  was  guarded  by  prev^iting  the  accumulation,  of  debt, 
and,  if  alienated  for  a  time,  securing  its  reversion  to  the  family 
of  the  original  proprietor,  at  reguUu:  periods^    The  distribution 
of  this  body  of  freeholders  throu^  the  land,  by  their  tribes  and 
ftmilies,  forms '  an  additional  provision  for  thehr  union  and  bap- 
piness.    They  are  employed  in  isigriculture,  attached  :to  domestie 
life,  estranged  fron^  war,  but  bolmd  to  assemble  for  their  coun- 
try's defence,  and  thiis  forming  a-  secure  barrier  i^ainst  hostile 
violence  or  insidious  ambition.     They  are  governed  by  a  nobility^ 
by  magistrates  and  by  dders,  possessing  prc^rties  suited  to  their 
several  ranks,  respected  for  their  patriarchid  descent,  uniting  in 
their  persons  civil  and  military  authority^  by  an  hereditary  rigbt 
which  precluded  jealousy  and  discord.     The  whole  .tribe.of  Levi 
is  set  apart  to  attend  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruetion  of  the 
nation^  for  which  they  have  the  fullest  leisure,  and  to  which 
they  are  bound  by  the  strongest  interests ;  dispersed  over  the 
whole,  and  forming  a  cement  and- bond  of  union  between  tbe 
remainii%  tribes.    In  this  d<tafistic  and  Comily  government,  as 
it  has  been  justly  termed,  population  is  encouraged-r-freedom 
secured*— agriculture  andrendemee  in  the  countiry,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, purity  and  simplicity  of  mannsas  provided  for— do* 
mestie  virtue,  reverence  to  the  aged,  kindn^s  to  the  strange^ 
bounty  to  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  justice  to  all,  are  inciH- 
cated  in  the  most  forcible  'manner,  and  with  the  most  awfui 
sanctions,  even  the  favoin*  or  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord'Jehovah, 
who  is  the  immediate  Sovereign  under  whom  this  government 
is  exercised,  by  whom  its  Laws  are  formed,  from  whom  ^^ 
property  is  held,  to  whose  powerful  interposition  the  nation 
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owed  its  settlement,  and  on  whose  protection  it  depended  for  its 
continuance.  All  the  blessings,  therefore,  which  the  Jew  en- 
joyed under  this  constitution,  and  by  this  government,  ought  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  animating  his  gratitude  and  piety  to  God, 
and  enlai^ing  his  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,  those  peculiar  objects  of  tiie  durine 
patronage  and  protection.  Is  not  such  «  scheme  of  government 
worthy  of  the  divine  Author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  ?  and  does 
not  its  establi^^dent  at  so  early  a  period,  and  4unong8t  a  peopla 
80  apparently  infiiq^le  of  inventing  it  aa  the  Jews,  strongly 
attest  its  he»reiil}r.0xiginal. 


1 

I 
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LECTURE  V. 

Importance  of  the  question,  whether  the  Jewish  Mitual  is  oppoeed  to  the 
syHem  of  Heathem  worship^  or  mm^  degree  borrowed  from  it  f*-^  The 
latter  improbable^  if  Judaism  is  of  divine  original;  Spencer's  opimon-- 
grounded  on  supposed  political  wisdom  of  such  a  proceedings-Examples 
he  adduces — mistaken  as  to  these  examples — €ls  to  reformation  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity — and  from  Gentilism  to  Christianity — Attempt 
to  accommodate  Christianity  to  pre-existing  customs^  f^C'-^its  mischiefi— 
Htformaiionfrom  Popery  to  Protestantism — Spencer's  opinion  contrary 
to  Scripture — Parts  of  the  Jewish  Ritual  mere  ancient  than  Mosa^ 
Origin  of  drcumdsion'^Designed  contrast  between  Judaism  and  idolatry 
— Jewish  Ritual  a  barrier  against  idolatry ^  proved  by  experience — Jose- 
phus —  Tacitus — Spencei^s  opinion  supported  by  insufficient  evidence — Eow 
far  Judaism  resembled  idolatry — Lutances  of  contrast^^  Minuteness  of 
Ritual^  how  useful^-^md  its  sanctuary,  priests,  ifc—Ritual  not  buriheh- 
somcm 


ORIGINALITY  AND   DESIGN   OF  THE   JEWISH    RITUAL. 

In  the  preceding  Lectares  an  attempt  has  beeen  made  to  con- 
trast the  theological,  moral,  and  political  principles  of  th^ 
Mosaic  Law,  with  the  idolatries  and  corruptions  almost  univef' 
sally  prevalent  at  the  period  of  its  promulgation,  as  well  as 
with  the  carnal  temper  and  short-sighted  views  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  their  proneness  to  imitate  the  worship,  and  sink 
into  the  corruptions  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  And  it  bas 
been  inferred,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  system,  at  such 
a  period,  amongst  a  people  so  apparentiy  incapable  of  inventing 
it,  as  the  Jews,  and  so  evidently  unwilling  to  submit  to  it^ 
strongly  attests  its  heavenly  original. — In  the  prosecution  of 
this  argument,  I  did  not  judge  it  necessary  minutely  to  examine 
a  question  which  has  been  agitated  by  writers  of  considerable 
note, — How  far  the  apparent  resemblance  between  certain  parts 
of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  and  certain  practices  of  the  Egyptians^ 
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siid  otiier  i4(ilatroq«  mtioiuf,  should  indao«  a  doubt. of  th« 
prigiofliity  of  the.  Jewi«b  Law,  and  lead  us  to  believe  tfaat  tb:^ 
Legislator  of  the  Hebrews  borrowed  many  of  his  rights  fron% 
tlie  praj^tice  of  the  Elgyptjans,  and  others  of  the  surrounding 
nalioCkSy  iu  order  to  accommodate  his  Ritual  to  the  habits  and 
inropamties  of  his  countrymen,  by  preserving  a  similarity 
between  Us  institutions  and  those  idolatrous  rites  and  oustom^a 
to  which  they  had  been  familiarized  and  attached;  many  of 
whi<^  lie,,  ^n  a  great  measure,  retained,  (as  these  writers  sup- 
pose) only  altering  Uiem  so  &r  as  to  change  their  object,  appro* 
priatii^  them  to  the  service  of  the  true  God#  and  blencU.^g 
ihen^  witfi  the  rites  which  originated  solely  in  tlie  divine 
appoiutimeut.  Some  judicious  and  candid  critics  have  consi- 
dered my  omitting  to  notice  this  question,  as  a  defect  in  this 
work;  imd  in  deference  to  their  judgment,  I  feel  myself  called 
on  to  adyeft  to  it  as  far  as  I  judge  it  necessary  in  my  preser\( 
view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  the  principles  and  reasoniqgs  ad« 
4luee4  in  the  preceding  Lectures,  and  confirmed  in  those  whiob, 
fpUow,  ar^  jiu&t  and  conclusive,  the  supposition  which  ^e  are, 
iM>w  considering,  becomes  totally  superiSuous,  aii^d  even  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  If  the  great  Jehovah,  the  morid 
Governor  of  the  world,  did  in  reality  separate  the  Jewish 
natioii  to  be  the  depositaries  of  true  religion  a^  sound  morality, 
m  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  world,  and  for  this  purpose  brought 
them  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  a  series  of  stupendous  and.  uiiQon* 
trolled  miracles;  if  he  promulgated  to  them  the  Moral  Law  of 
the  Decalogue,  with  the  most  awful  display  of  divine  power 
and  nugesty:  if  he  established  over  them,  as  their  form  of 
national  government,  a  Theocracy,  which  could  not  be  sup^ 
ported  without  the  continued  interposition  of  an  extraordinary 
providence;  if  he  retained  them  in  the  wilderness  for  forty 
years,  to  discipline  and  instruct  them,  until  the  entire  generar 
tion,  which  had  been  familiarized  to  the  idolatry  and  corruptions 
of  Egypt,  had  perished;  and  if  he  then  plsM^ted  them  ip  the 
land  of  Canaan  by  a  supernatural  power,  driving  out  b^ore 
them  its  ^inhabitants,  or  compelling  the  Jews  to  exterminate 
them,  as  a  panisbmeut  for  their  inveterate  idolatry  aud.  its 
attendant  crimes,  commanding  them  carefully  to  avoid  all  simi- 
lar pro&nation  and  ^lilt,  under  the  terror  of  suffering  similar 

M  '    •      ' 
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i>nni8hment ;— if  these  facts  hAve  been  establislied,  00  as  1o 
prove  that  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  was  clearly  delf^ated  by  God 
to  institute  a  particular  form  of  worship,  ^th  a  Variety  of 
regulations  and  rites,  to  preserve  the  separation  of  this  chosen 
people  from  the  surrounding  nations; — ^then  the  suppoflition, 
that  he  should  borrow  any  thing  from  these  rites  and  customs, 
in  order  to  accommodate  his  system  to  the  prejudices,  habits, 
a^d  propensities  of  his  countrymen,  becomes  unnecessary,  in 
proportion  as  we  more  clearly  discern  that  he  possessed  au- 
thority to  conciliate  attention  and  enforce  obedience  without 
resorting  to  any  such  artifice.  And  if  such  an  expedient  was 
unnecessary,  surely  its  adoption  is  extremely  improbable.  Tbtu 
to  blend  divine  appointments  and  human  inventions ;  to  degrade 
the  worship  of  the  great  Jehovah  with  the  intermixture  of  rites, 
originally  designed  to  honour  the  basest  idols ;  to  reprobate  the 
whole  sytem  of  idolatry,  all  its  profanations  and  crimes,  with 
the  most  vehement  and  indiscriminate  condemnation,  and  pro- 
hibit every  attempt  to  introduce  any  part  of  it,  under  the 
severest  penalties;  and  yet  secretiy,  as  it  were,  pilfer  from  it 
some  of  its  most  attractive  charms,  varnish  them  with  a  new 
colouring,  and  exhibit  them  as  the  genuine  features  of  true 
^religion ;  this  seems  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  dignity  of 
kn  inspired  Legislator,  and  the  purity  of  a  divine  Law,  and 
indeed  forms  a  ^scheme  so  jarring  and  inconsistent,  that  it 
kppears  utterly  incredible  it  should  be  adapted  by  Divine 
Wisdom. 

The  learned  *  Spencer,  the  most  distinguished  champion  for 
this  opinion,  of  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Law  having  been  bor- 
rowed from  those  of  the  Gentiles,  especially  the  Egyptians, 
argues  from  the  political  wisdom  of  such  a  gradual  reformatioa> 
by  grafting  new  institutions  on  customs  already  familiarized; 
and  he  adduces  examples  from  ^^  the  triple  reformation,  first 
"  from  Judaism  to  Christianity;  next  from  Gentilism  to  Chris- 
***  tianity ;  and  lastly,  from  Popery  to  Protestantism :  in  each  of 
which  (as  he  truly  alleges)  many  instances  occur,  in  which 
the  rites  of  the  old  religion  were  retained  ot  imitated  in  the 
"  new."  f  But  in  this  reasoning  he  seems  entirely  to  overlook 
the  real  bearing  of  the  very  examples  he  adduces.    Christianity 

.    *  Spencer  de  Legibus  HebnB<»ramj  Lib.  III.  Hope  Cemitum— a.  d.  1686. 
f  Spencer,  ut  supra.  Lib,  IIL  cap.  ii.  sect  4.  p.  27. 
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borrdwed  from  Judajfioiy  because  it  was  the  oompletioii  of  that 
system  which  in  Judaism  had  been  begun.  Christ  caoie,  <^  not 
*'  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them. "  * 
Hence  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  preserve 
and  perfected  in  the  New ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Law 
were  typical  of  the  grand  events  and  leading  truths  of  the  Gos* 
pel;  and  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  succeeded 
and  superseded  by  corresponding  festivals  in  the  Christian.  But 
the  moment  that  human  prejudice  in  favour  of  ancient  usages 
would  have  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed  by  scriptural 
truth,  and  obtruded  upon  Christians  the  observances  of  a  national 
and  ceremonial  Law,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  uni- 
versal religion  and  a  purely  spiritual  worship^  that  moment 
Divine  Wisdom  interposed  its  direct  prohibition  agaiqst  an  abuse 
80  mistaken  and  so  mischievous,  f  And  can  we  suppose  the 
same  wisdom  would  have  acted  so  opposite  a  part  at  the  estab* 
lishmentof  the  Jewish  I^w,  as  to  permit  this  chosen  people 
to  receive  by  divine  appointment  a  Ritual,  which,  by  its  simi- 
larity^ to  idolatrous  rites,  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  them  regard 
such  profanations  with  respect,  and  throw  in  their  way  a  most 
seductive  temptation  to  imitate  them  mofe  extensively  ? — ^Human 
policy,  short-sighted  in  its  views  and  defective  in  its  authority, 
might,  to  facilitate  its  immediate  objects,  find  it  necessary  to 
employ  an  expedient  attended  with  so  much  futiire  hasEard;  but 
nu'ely  this  were  unworthy  of  a  Divine  Lawgiver. 

The  second  example  appealed  toby  Spencer — ^the  reformation 
ftmk  Gentilism  to  Christianity,  as  conducted  by  the  well  mean- 
ing, but  weak  and  mistaken  men,  who  influenced  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Western  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
eddbits  a  memorable  and  melancholy  instance  of  the  corruptions 
originating  from  thus  preferring  the  crooked  artifices  of  human 
policy,  to  the  plain  dictates  of  divine  truth.  From  what  other 
source  than  this  were  derived  the  errors  and  idolatries  adopted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome?  J  wlijch,  for  so  inany 
ages  obscured  and  disgraced  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian 
faith,  till  the  wise  and  manly  zeal  of  the  Protestant  Reformers 
tore  off  tips  disfiguring  mask  of  Paganism,  and  again  exhibited 

*  Matt  V.  17.  t  Acts,  X.  XI.  &  xv. 

t  Vac^tfiddletoa's  Compariaon  of  Popery  aad  Pag;ani8m,  4th  edit.  Loud. 
1741. 
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Ike  uimdu)t«rftted  iMutM  cff  geiraiii«  Cauritdanify,  to  sttnet 
Ae  admiration  and  coamumd  tke  nvetmee  of  nankind. — Bot^ 
•ays  Sj^ueer,^  evm  in  tfaid  Feformatkm,  many  of  the  jpriiaci^left 
and  nsagteft  of  the  Romish  Chnreh  won)  rettttnod^  and  the  firo- 
^tess  of  that  reformation  tlms  acetleinled.  True;  die  Qniriii* 
world  win  always  remember  with  gratitnde^  that  liioi^h  ike 
Roman  Chureh  intvodne^  many  mdst  injtirione  kmdvuticicui 
and  loaded  Christiaiiity  with  k  miiTdtode  (if  errors  and  ts&pieh^ 
tions)  1^1  she  preMrved  fitl  die  great  trullis  of  the  Qtmpdy  mA 
handed  down  to  posterity  numy  of  the  most  Talnafefo  nt^  aai 
vmstgeB  of  antiquity.  These  Aerefore  H  became  the  dtaty  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Reformers  tio  retffin,  and  only  to  rqs^et  tb4Mii 
novcfltibs  and  (iprniptibns  irhidi  artifice  aiid  sttperstld<^  lad 
introduced.  And  admirably  indeed  did  the  yenenAde  fcnmAm 
of  ihe  Church  of  BoglandexeciMethisiBttpiortait  iiaet^tttiKAm 
Bat  they  $neceeded»  becMae  Atf  nitfA»it  theb-  eikjiiet  to '«lMf 
tile  divide  Law  from  till  iiftermittore  of  human  defH^mdibfi ; 
n&ti  as  Spencer  suppbiMi  (tf  the  iM^ed  Lawgiver  c^  the  J«w4 
^  debase  the  divkie  ins^btliM  to  ths^  levl^  of  idMatti#tfi^  pMft^ 
mlibns. 

But  if  the  patrons  of  tMs  systete  caiitibt  defend  it,  «s  b^ 
evidently  reasonable  and  useful,  and  reconimeiided  1]^  exlbSipi^ 
of  sufficient  authority;  stiH  less  can  they  support  it  by  the  an- 
Utferity  of  Scripture*  Its  greatest  advoctiX^ilMhied  ad(ni»wIe%o^ 
**  It  is  no  whei^e  in  Scripture  asserted  ill  exptess  words^  tfaattht 
^  rites  used  among  the  Heathens  g;ttve  occasion  to  miy  ef  the 
f*  Jewish  institutions.'*  lie  adds  this  reason  for^udh  £lc«eei 
^  perhaps  because  this  circumstance  could  easily  be  diseentMt 
*<  by  men  of  more  penetrating  sagaieity;  or  because,  if  God  hti 
*^  openly  declared  tMs  origin  and  reason  of  Ae  Mosaic  Laivii 
<*  they  would  have  fallen  into  contempt  with  the  vu!^|ar  psrt  rf 
<*  mankind,  who  are  wont  to  despise  what  k  plain,  andrev'ere 
**  only  wteit  is  mystical  and  obscure."  f  It  is  obvious  to  w»^ 
how  inconsistent  this  observation  is  with  the  general  scheme  of 
this  writer.  The  sole  purpose  of  such  imitation  of  Heathen 
rites,  is  supposed  to  be  its  tendency  to  atfeairiL  the  mubUmde  bf 
the  adoption  of  customs  to  which  they  were  already  ftAiilhri^ 
Could  it  produce  this  effect,  if  it  was  not  discernible  by  ^ 

e  Ut  .80pra»  Lib.  III.  cap.  iil  sect  4.  p.  27. 
f  Spencer,  Lib.  III.  cap.  i.  iaitiOb 


multitade?  or  if  diacemed,  it  wouU  ?xpp99  tjie  JUw  to  gou?- 
tempt  Or  could  the  similarity  be  pbvioui,.  aad  the  desigii  .to 
imitate  unseen?  ^  Spencer  however  affirms,  that,  .though  it  ip 
not  directly  asserted,  it  is  not  obscurely  intimated  by  qome  pas? 
aagha  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  at  the  head  pf  these  he  places  th^ 
sublime  appeal  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  to  Ids  people:— *'<  Wha^ 
*^  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  a9 
**  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  tluit  we  call  uppn  him  for  ? 
*^  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  aAd 
'<  judgments  so  righteous,  as  all  this  Law  which  I  set  before  you 
"this  day?"* — "In  this  passage,"  says  this  learned  writer, 
"  Moses,  in  order  to  attach  the  Jews  to  God  and  bis  ii|stitu- 
"  tions,  may  be  considered  as  thus  addressing  thejn — I  know 
"  that  you  earnestly  desire  a  God,  not  liid  iu  clouds. or. repioye^ 
"  to  a  distance  from  you,  and  to  be  perceived  only  by ,  the 
"  mind's  eye,  but  a  God  who  may  prove  his  presenee  by  prpdir 
"  gies,  oracles,  and  illustrious  signs,  and  almost  exhibit  himsdf 
*^  to  your  sight.  I  know  that  you  look  with  a  desiring  eye  piai 
"  the  manners  and  sacred  rites  of  other  nation^,  and  that  .nothing 
"  ean  be  more  grateful  to  you,  than  that  ypu,  like  other  nationn^ 
"  should  have  a  religion  fuU  of  rites  and  observances.  An^ 
**  assuredly  God  has  proved  so  compliant  and  indulgent  to  yo^x 
'^de^ii^  and  wishes,  that  I  now  confidently  B»k  ypu,  Wb9t 
<<  nation  is  there  which  hath  its  gods  so  near,  or  es^hibiting  to 
"  their  worshippers  such  illustrious  proofs  of  their  presence  and 
^  their  favour  ?  And  if  you  view  the  institutions  of  foreign 
**  nations,  learn,  even  such  of  you  as  r^a^d  with  the  greatest^ 
'^  partiality  and  attachment  the  rites  of  other  religions,' what 
"  nation  is  there  which  celebrates  the  worship  of  the  Divinity 
"  with  rites  sp  conspicuous  for  purity,  .dignity  and  spletidour ; 
"  for  we  do  not  worship  the  supreme  jand  glorious  God  with 
"  that  barbarous  .mixture,  pf  cisremoniesy  in  which  the  ignorance 
"  and  superstition  pf  tiie  Heathens  had  combined  so  mapy 
"  tUlnga  ridiculous  and  impuj:!jet»  but  with  jrites  amended*  anji 
<^that  have  undergone  the  correction  of  the  n^ost  wise  God, 
'^  which  are  yet  retuncgd  in  the  worship  of  the  Heathens  entire 
*'  and  without  any  correction."  The  latter  part  of  this  para« 
phrase,  containing  the  peculiarity  of  this  author's  opinion 
(which  I  cannot  but  deem  erroneous)  assuredly  receives  no  sup- 

* 
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port  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  on  which  he  here  attempts 
to  foand  it.  Indeed  were  I  to  select  a  passage  decidedly  con- 
trasting the  whole  Mosaic  Law  with  the  religions  of  every 
surrounding  nation,  it  would  be  the  entire  chapter  from  whence 
this  is  selected.  With  what  energy  does  the  inspired  Lawgiver 
"warn  his  countrymen  to  hearken  to  the  statutes  of  their  God, 
statutes  which  they  were  not  to  presume,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
alter — '*  Ye  shall  not  a(dd  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
<^  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
'^'commandments  of  the  Lord  your  Grod."*  With  what  solem- 
nity does  he  caution  them  against  the  impure  and  seductive  pro- 
fanation of  Baal-Peor,  which  had  already  brought  down  upon 
them  the  wrath  of  God;f — against  the  use  of  every  graven 
image,  as  a  similitude  of  the  Divinity ;  % — against  the  adoration 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  host  of  heaven,  §  which  at  that  period 
was  so  universal  in  a  deluded  world.  How  incredible  is  it^ 
that  while  every  principle  and  species  of  idolatry  is  thus  repro- 
lixated  and  condemned,  any  practices  or  ceremonies  of  that  very 
idolatry  should  be  adopted  and  consecrated  in  the  worsip  of  tbe 
'great  Jehovah.  The  more  we  examine  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
the  moire  strikingly  conspicuous  do  the  characters  of  originality 
and  designed  contrast  to  the  principles  and  rites  of  idolatry 
appear;  as  far  at  least  as  I  can  investigate  or  judge  of  them. 
It  is  true,  some  parts  of  the  Jewish  religion  derived  their  origin 
from  an  authority  more  ancient  than  that  of  Moses :  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
creation,  and  the  use  of  sacrifice  to  have  been  instituted  by 
God  immediately  afker  the  Fall.  [|  These,  therefore,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  suppose  had  been  received  by  other  nations  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  when  adopted  into  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, it  was  only  requisite  to  free  them  from  the  superstitions 
and  corruptions  with  which  they  had  been  blended,  restore  them 
to  their  original  purity,  and  direct  them  to  their  true  olj'ect. 
The  rite  of  circumcision  had  been  the  peculiar  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Abi^am,  had  been  given  four  hundred  years  before 
the  Mosaic  Law,  had  been  received  by  all  the  numerous  descen- 

*  Dent.  iv.  2.        f  lb.  yer.  3.        %  ^*  v®"^'  ^^'        J  ^*  ver.  19. 

II  Vide  6eh.  iii.  21.  anii  iv.  3  &  4 )  and  on  this  subj<ect  Dr.  Mag^ee's  rer^ 
able  and  learned  Work  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice^  Disc*  IL  with  the 
jproofs  and  illustrations,  2d,  e^t.  Ii>uhli|[i,  )309, 
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fUnts  of  that  iUustriouB  patriarcli,  and  may  hare  been,  recom- 
mended even  to  others,  who  were  not  his  descendants,  by  the 
fame  of  his  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  his  distinguished  prospe- 
rity and  success.    Bat  to  suppose,  ap  has  been  ai^ed,*  that  it 
was  not  to  him  an  original  and  peculiar  divine  appointment,  is 
to  reject  equally  probabOity  and  Scripture.     How  could  it  have 
been  ^ven  ^as  the  token  of  the  covenant  newly  established  by 
God  with  the  patriarch,  if  it  had  been  long  in  use  with  nations 
excluded  from  that  covenant  ?    Why  provide  that  every  stran- 
ger (Should   submit  to  this  rite,   in   order  to  be  naturaliased 
amongst  the  Hebrews,   if  it  were  already  in  use  amongst  a 
multitude  of  strangers  ?    In  short,  the  supposition  is  utterly 
imfounded  and  untenable.     But  its  defenders  allege,  that  cir- 
cumcision was  in  use  amongst  the  priests  of  Egypt ;  and  affirm 
that  they  were  too  proud  to  borrow  it  from  any  other  people, 
much  less  from  a  nation  of  slaves,  f    ,We  may  answer,  that 
there  were  two  periods  when  the  pride  of  the  Egyptians  may 
easily  have  been  induced  to  borrow  this  rite  even  from  the 
Hebrews;  the  first,  during  the  exhaltation  of  Joseph,  who  in- 
termarried with  the  family  of  the  priests  of  the  supreme  Egyp- 
tian deity.  On,  and  the  adoption  of  whose  religious  principles 
was  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  hope  of  thus  sharing  his 
distinguished  power  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity ; 
--and  again,  when  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  i|i 
the  Bed  Sea,  closing  the  series  of  sufferings  which  had  nearly 
^troyed  Egypt,  may  have  easily  induced  the  terrified  survivors 
to  attempt  averting  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  and  victorious 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  by  adopting,  as  an  honorary  hsidge  of 
their  priesthood,  the  seal  of  his  follpwe^.     Surely  this  or  al- 
&i08t  any  mode  of  accounting  for  the  Egyptians  having  adopted 
this  rite,  is  more  probable  than  that  the  great  Jehovah  should 
borrow  from  idolaters  such  a  practice  (as  circumcision)  to  form 
the  right  of  admission  into  his  church,  and  the  distinguishing 
cbaracteristic  of  his^  worshippers* 

*  Vide  these  arguments,  collected  and^  compared  with  those  supjiortin^tbe 
opposite  opinion,  by  Spencer,  Lib.  L  cap.  iv.  sect.  4. — On  this  point,  Spen- 
cer, tbou^  supporting  the  opinion,  that  Abraham  first  receiyed  this  rite 
trom  a  divine  appointment.  Lib.  I.  oap.  iV.  sect  2.  initio,  with  what  appear 

^^  me  decisive  proofs,  yet  declines  gfiving  any  positive  detenninatioa  oi  hia« 

own.       :    •  . 

t  Spencer,  Lib.  L  cap.  ir.  p.  3U 


In  irtxA^  ih^  whoI«  t^noit  of  Hie  JevAA  Law  dchibito  not  k 
btudied  imitation,  but  a  itudied  oppoaAoa  to  fhe  pitodpfeM  H&d 
ntes  of  idolatry.  That  law  required  the  Worship  of  ^  ime 
trae  God  exclusively;  idolatry  worshipped  a  rabble  of  deiti^. 
Th6  Law  proscribed  all  use  of  images,  or  resemblances  of  any 
creattire,  as  emblems  of  the  Divinity ;  idolatry  multipKed  them. 
The  Law  abhorred  and  condemned  all  impure  rites  and  all  hn* 
man  aacrifices ;  idolatry  too  frequently  employed  them.  The 
Law  forbad  all  necromancy  and  divination  ;*  it  made  no  use  4yf 
the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  or  the  observatioq  of 
i&e  flight  of  birds,  to  discover  futmre  events ;  it  relied  for  this, 
when  necessary,  on  the  divine  oracle  consulted  by  public  autho- 
rity, and  answering  from  the  sanctuary,  when  the  divine  gloi^ 
Was  displayed,  by  a  distinct  and  audible  v6ice.f  The  Law  for^^ 
bad  a  variety  of  practices,  in  themselves  apparently  innocent,  bat 
iriiich  we  li^ow  were  employed  in  the  superstitions  of  idolatry; 
finch  as  worshipping  in  high  places  or  in  coiiseo'ated  grov^ 
ThixB  Maimonidesil:  notices  that  the  prohibition  against  round- 
ing the  comers  of  the  hair  on  the  head  and  the  beardf  wM 
given  because  the  idolatrous  priests  were  accustomed  to  use  that 
.'particular  tonsure*    He  assigns  a  similar  reason  for  not  maUng 

♦  Deut  xviii.  9—12, 

f  During  the  life  of  Mosee,  the  oracle  answered  by  a  distinct  and  audible 
Voice :  Vide  Numbers,  vii.  89.  Joshua  was  to  stand  before  the  His^h  Priest, 
who  was  to  '^  ask  counsel  for  him  by  the  jud|nnent  of  Urim  before  the  Lord/' 
Numb,  xjcyii.  21.— Interpreters  hare  differed  in  explaining  thid  passage ;  to 
lae  it  appears  to  mean,  that  the  High  Priest  was  to  put  •on  his  sacred  robe 
whenever  he  was  to  consult  the  oiiucle,  as  it  would  be  crimiual  to  enter  the 
sanctuary,  except  he  was  thus  robed.  The  distinguishing  ornament  of  thii 
robe  was  the  breastplate,  containing  the  Urim  and  Thummim;  that  is,  as  I 
conceive,  the  twelve  precious  stones  containing  the  names  of  the  tweln 
tribes,  as  whose  representative  the  High  Priest  appeared  when  thus  consult- 
ing on  some  question  of  a  national  concern;  when  so  consulting,  he  appean 
to  have  been  accompanied  hy  the  supreme  judge,  at  whose  instance  tbe 
oracle  was  resorted  to ;  and  it  apnears  to  me  the  response  was  delivered  bv 
an  audible  voice.— Compare  Exod.  xxviii,  from  verse  15  to  the  end,  with 
Exod.  x^xix.  8  to  22 ;  Levit.  viii.  8.  Compare  also  1  Samuel,  xxiii.  9  to 
12.  and  xxx.  7.;  2  Samuel,  v,  23,;  also  Judges,  L  l.  and  the  entire  cb.  xx. 
See  on  this  subject,  Lownum  on  the  Hebrew  Govern,  ch.  xi.;  Spencer,  Lib. 
III.  dissert,  vii,  de  Urinf  k  Thummim,  particularly  the  2d  section.  In  hie 
opinions  on  this  subject,  Spencer  has  adopted  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  amiears  to  me  most  contrary  to  truth 
and  Scripture,  and  to  be  fully  confuted  oyWitsius  in  his  .£gyptiac8,  I^ib,  1I« 
cap,  X.  XI.  xii.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xL 

X  Vide  Maimonides  More  NeTOchim,  Pan  III,  cap.  xli.  p,  463;  and  for 
others,  cap.  xxxvii.  p,  447, 

J  Lev,  xix.  27,  «» 
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•  ffiiiMMi  of  litiati  and^irodien  .iflBMd  ta^flMrr,*  dn  Mugf  n 

foff^akar  cbmg  Ui  idoiulrmft  ^tm^    Hma  «iM&  lie  amoMriUi  f<# 

the  jmhiUlMi  agiAnBt  9k&ig  Ae  finiilB  ef  tlw  teen  tk^r  iImM 

find  in  tlm  httdirfiMMttft  for  Ante  7«it8,f  *vriiicb  bjr  th  fhnit- 

m  kacE  bcm  MiUNNirtttMl  to  idols.    Hum  also  HAst/tnww^ 

broiiglit  to  beHeve  lliat  it  was  o^oepiaMe  4o  iheir  gods  to  bow 

the  ground  od  fAititiiiktr  oecado&fi  with  oortam  mistiim  of 

8Mb,  wMish  was  thfewtfero  proliiiiited.  %    Icblotora  wow  aoeiu* 

totned  -to  use  blood  in  consi^ng  tke  doad,  to  ^onseenite  %ate^ 

find  mice,  andotber  mwt^  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  bqh;  thase,. 

thfl^efore^  were  proaotoioed  toioleaii.     Indeed  Spenoer  ||  has 

Uauftii  S&edne^f  shewn  that  many  of  those  precepts  wfaiob  at 

fim  ^«0W  ndght  appear  trhrial  4ir  irtatknial,  were  in^spemMbhf 

meeBtsiary  to  i^hedc  die  iddltttrjr  of  .the  Sabeaos,  wlw  wondiqipsi 

theintii)  dnd  inoOA,  «iid  etare^  and  it  is  dbiinibinfly  eTjdeat' Aal 

all  tfte  pnifciSaritieb  4tf  the  Uttaal,  as  to  Us  rites^  saarifiees  auA 

jK^ftfltttioBte,  and  Itm  dbtioetions  between  things  ideaa  and  un^ 

cli^n^  coiSt]€buted  ^to  guard  Agiunst  the  hifeetioti  of  idolatry ; 

Botoniy  by  im  opposition  of  rites  and  saenSces,  wUch  wonld 

taake  tiie  %^^orAippiers  of  Jebovidk  regavd  with  halntnal  horror 

ttnd^oateknpt  the  rites  and  taerifieeB  of  idolaters,  but  by  estab- 

BsMng  a  siinilar  opposition  eviin  in  the  eixrtoms  of  eoaunon  life,. 

and  the  ase  of  even  daily  Ibod,  wMeh  would  render  aU  fafnyiar 

intercourse  ^between  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah  and  id^oiera. 

bpracticable.    Thi^  effect  really  followed  wherevto  these  pre^ 

^  of  the  La^  were  observed.    Hins,  aocoiding  to  JoBephue,i[ 

^en  the  Iffidiatoite  women  are  represented  aB  c<mferring  widt 

the  young  men  whom  their  beauty  had  captivated,  etating  ^hdr 

fesTB  of  bein^  forsalcen  by  their  lovers,  and  receiving  their  as^ 

wances  of  attachment,   tliey  go  on,    <<  If  then,'*  said  they, 

*^  tbis  be  your  resolution,  not  to  forsake  us,  -since  you  make  use 

**  of  such  customs  and  conduct  of  Hfe  as  are  entirely  different 

*^  from  all  other  men,  insomnch  that  your  kinds  of  food  are 

*^  peculiar  to  yourselves,  and  your  Idndb  of  drink  not  common 

*  JiCV.  ver.  19,  f  lb.  ver.  23.  J  lb,  ver.  19. 

$  Lev.  xi. — Vide  also  Patrick  on  Lev,  xi.  19^  Dent.  sdr.  and  the  correa* 
ponding  passages, 

II  Vide  Spencer,  Lib.  I.  from  eh.  v.  to  xi.  and  the  entire  2d  Book. — Con- 
sult also  Lownian  on  the  Hebrew  Ritaal,  Part  I,  ch,  ii,  pp*  M,  44,  &  4tS. 
^*  ch.  iii.  p,  53»  with  Part  11.  ch.  iik  iv.  &  v. 

If  Joseph.  Antiq.  B.  IT.  ch,  vi.  sect.  8. 
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*^  to  others,  it  will  be  absolutely  neGesstoy,  if  you  woidd  have 
^  us  for  your  mdves,  that,  you  worship  our  gods;   nor  can  there 
*^  be  any  other  demonstration  of  the  kindness  which  you  say 
^^  you  already  have  and  promise  to  have  hereafter  for  us,  than 
<^  this,  that  you  worship  the  same  gods  that  we  do.     For  has 
*^  any  one  reason  to  complun  that,  now  you  are  come  into  this 
^  country,  you  should  worship  the  proper  gods  of  the  same 
*^  ^country,  especially  while  our  gods  are  common  to  all  men, 
and  yours  such  as  belong  to  nobody  else  but  yourselves  ?    So 
4hey  siud  they  must  either  come  into  such  methods  of  worship 
^*  as  all  others  came  into,. or  else  they  must  look  out  for  another 
^  world,  wherein  they  may  live  by  themselves,  according  to 
^^  their  own  laws/'    The  same  feeling  of  aversion  and  c<mtempt 
from  this  studied  opposition,  not  only  in  religious  rites  but  in 
the  customs  of  common  life,  was  universal  amongst  the  heathens 
towards  the  Jews.    Tacitus,  *  in  his  eloquent  but  ignorant  and 
gross  misrepresentation  of  their  origin  and  manners,  expresses 
it  strongly:  .<<  Moses,"  (says  he)  ^<  that  be  .might  attach  the 
nation  for  ever  to  himself,  introduced  rites  new  and  in  oppo- 
'<  sition.  to  the  rest  of  mankind :   all  things  we  hold  sacred,  are 
there  pi:ofi|.n^ ;  and  what  we  deem  abominable,  are  with  them 
permitted."    And  again,  <<  they  slaughter  the  ram  in  sacrifice, 
as  if  in  contempt  of  Ammon ;   and  they  also  offer  up  an  ox, 
which  the  Egyptians  worship  under  the  name  of  Apis."    The 
decided  feeling  of  opposition  and  hostility  which  the  whole  Jew- 
ish system  excited,  not  merely  in  the  vulgar,  but  in  the  most 
enlightened  heathens,  is  evident  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
irom  this  philosophic  historian :    and  still  more  in  those  which 
follow,  where  he  terms  their  ^^  rites  perverse  and  polluted;" 
and  while  he  remarks  the  good  iaith  and  benevolence^  for  which 
they  were  noted  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  charges 
them  «  with  an  hostile  hatred  towards  the  rest  of  mankind,"— 
and  declares  that  "  those  who  adopt  their  principles  and  cas- 
^^  toms,  not  only  use  circumcision,  but  are  taught  to  despise 
**  their  own  gods,  to  renounce  their  country,  and  to  hold  in  con- 
^<  tempt  brothers,  children,  parents."    And  though  he  observes 
a  similitude  between  the  Jewish  ideas  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
Egyptian  opinions,  he  gives  this  noble  testimony  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Jewish  theology :   "  With  regard  to  the  gods  (says 

*  Historiarum,  Lib,  V.  -sect.  4, 


u 
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he)'theit  opinions  are  directly  opposite:   the  Egyptians  set  up 
^'  and  adore  a  number  of  animals  and  graven  images ;  the  Jews 
'^  conceive  the  Divinity  as  one,  and  to  be  understood  only  by 
<*  the  mind :  they  deem  those  profane,  who  form  any  images  of 
*^  the  gods,  of  perishable  materials,  and  after  the  likeness  of 
"  men :    the  Divinity  they  describe  as  supreme,  eternal,  un- 
^^  changeable,  imperishable ;  hence  there  are  no  iiAages  in  their 
*^  cities  or  their  temples :   with  these  they  would  not  ilatter 
^^  kings,  or  honour  Csesars.''     How  illustrious  this  testimony ; 
how  strange  that  this  sagacious  historian  could  not  perceive  how 
"grossly  he  contradicted  himself,  when,  notwithstanding  this,  be 
countenanced  the  vulgar  calumny  of  an  ass's  head  having  been 
found  in  the  most  holy  place ;  and  when  afterwards,  comparing 
the  Jewish  rites  with  those  of  Bacchus,  he  speaks  of  these  as 
festive  and  cheerful,  while  he  brands  the  reli^on  of  the  Jevins  as 
^rdid  and  absurd.     So  necessary  was  the  authority  of  an  ac- 
knowledged Revelation  to  give  the  truths  of  religion,    even 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  heathens,  their  due  weight  and 
practical  influence ;   and  so  decided  was  the  contrast  betweeil 
not  only  the  general  principles  of  Judaism  and  idolatry,  but 
also  the  particular  rites  of  each — a  contrast  by  which  the  Jewish 
Ritual  so  effectually  contributed  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally designed,  even  to  serve  as  a  partition-wall  to  separate 
the  chosen  people  of  God  from  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
form  a  barrier  against  the  corruptions  oF  heathenism — ^a  pur- 
P^  with  which  the  supposition,  that  it  borrowed  and  conse- 
crated many  of  these  rites  and  practices,  appears  to  be  entirely 
inconsistent. 

'Rie  evidence  on  which  this  supposition  is  founded,  has  been 
proved  to  be  as  inconclusive  as  the  supposition  itself  appears  to 
he  improbable. — ^Witsius*  has  shewn,  with  a  clearness  which 
fenders  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  subject  afresh, 
ftat  the  authors  on  whose  testimony  the  superior  antiquity  of 
the  I^yptian  religion  has  been  maintained,  and  who  have  as- 
serted or  supposed  that  the  Mosaic  Law  derived  from  this  source 
many  of  its  principles  and  rites,  lived  so  long  after  tlie  facts, 

*  Witsii  iE^ypttaca,  Lib,  III.  cap.  i. ;  this  examines  the  credibility  of  the 
'luthonj  relied  upon  by  Spencer,  cap.  ii.  iii.  iv.  &  v.;  adduces  the  testimony 
'!  antiquity  in  proof  that  Heathenism  borrowed  Judaism,  not  Judaism  from 
^Jeathenism ;  which  he  establishes  in  a  variety  of  instHaces,  and  by  very 


wen  W9  geomif  ignowtmi  of  tbe  Jewtih  histpry  and  wfptemf  m 
jMh  «r«o  }nMgii4ie64r  Om,  their  tetiaiofiy  can  hay^  nq  autho- 
-rity  to .  obtaki  mp^&t,  n^t  merely^  as  bo  ^xpveaMS  it,  with  a 
atmt  investigatoi^  of  antiquity,  but  ^^'eveii  with  any  man  of 
plain  «Mfle  at)d  moderate  .cnradition/'  *  In  trntib,  .the  fancied 
rwemManee  between  the  rites  of  Judaism  and  idplatry  amounU 
•to  littiie  more  than  this,  that  in  both  were  priests,  temples,  al- 
•lara,  saerifiees,  festivals,  calculated  to  eatch  the  attention,  cap- 
tivate the  tenses,  and  engage  the  imaginations  of  the  worshippers, 
by  their  splendour  or  their  solemnity*  But  we  have  sufficiently 
-proved  dwt  these  were  all  directed  to  opposite  objects  of  worship, 
4be  f <Hrmer  to  the  'One  supreme  God,  the  latter  to  the  basest 
idols ;  and  as  the  objects  of  worship^  so  the  rites  employed,  we 
jbave  seen,  were  designedly  contrasted,  and,  so  far  from  ixnita- 
ling  idolatrous  practices,  any  thing  similar  to  such  was  strictljr 
fiurbidden,  even  in  particulars  of  themselves  clearly  innocent,  as 
in  worshipping  m  groves  or  on  high  places. 

Should  it  he  asked,  why  shonld  an  inspired  Lawgiver,  instead 
4ft  a  simple  and  purely  apiritoal  worship,  adppt  a  Ritual,  thus, 
In -the  variety  and  the  splendour  attending  it,  bearing  even  a 
jemote  resemWa^ce  to  the  more  j^oss  inventions  of  idolatry  ?  it 
.may  be  muwered,  that  the  Jewidi  Ritusd,  with  its  t^nple,  its 
ijastivals,  its  priests,  its  aacrifices,  its  distinctions  of  food,  its 
purifications,  &c.  &c«  not  only  served  aa  a  barrier  against  i^ 
latiy,  but  contributed  to  give  the  true  religion  dignity  and  at- 
traction in  the  eBtimati<m  both  of  strangers  and  of  the  Jews 
themselves ;  it  marked  out  the  Hebrew  nation  as  a  holy  people^ 
a  nation  of  priests  to  Jehovah  tlieir  God  and  King;  it  attached 
4hem  tor  thw  religion  by  the  habitual  association  of  festive  riteS) 
4)f  national  esodtatiw  and  prosperity ;  it  engaged  th^  imagina' 
tion.and  their  senses,  made  them  feel  the  necessity  of  circam- 
apection  and  purity  when  they  approached  the  presience  of  Godt 
said  by  all  these  means  formed  some  counterpoise  to  the  seduc- 
iiens  of  (idc^al^.    On  this  aubjept  Josq^hus  well  observes,! 
*^  s^  our  aetions  and  studies,  and  all  our  word9,  in  Moses's  set^ 
*^  tlement,  have  a  reference  to  piety  towards  God ;  for  he  i^ 
^^  left  none  of  these  things  in  suspense  or  undetermined.    F^^ 
"  there  are  two  s^rts  of  ways  of  coming  at  any  kind  of  l^^' 

*  Witsius,  Lib.  IIL  cap.  i  sect  9. 

f  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  Lib*  II.  sect.  17  &  18« 
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<*  itigy  itmt  a  mofftt  cbndiict  erf"  fife;  the  one  h  by  instnietioB  in 

"  trords^  tlie  other  bjr  praeiieal  exerekes.^    He  then  ohsertvi^ 

'^  the  LacedeemoniABB  and  Cretans  taught  by  praetkat  exereuie^ 

**  and  not  hy  words;  that  the  Athenians  and  the  other'Orechnni 

^*  mafde  lawis,  but  had  no  r^ard  to  exereiscng  them  in  praetiee. 

^<  Bat  for  our  legishitor  (sajrs  he)  he  very  carefnBy  jciaei.  tbese 

*^  two  methods  of  instmction  together,  for  he  neifher  left-  these 

''  practical  exercises  to  go  on  without  Yerbol  instroetkm,  nor  dilt 

"  he  permit  the  hearing  of  the  Law  to  prooeed  without  the  ex^ 

"erciMs for  practice;  but  begimmig  immediately  frooi  the  ear^ 

'^  H^  infancy,  and  the  appointment  of  every  on^s  dteity  he  left 

«  nothing  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  bedotie  atthe  pleasure 

^'  and  disposal  of  the  penon  himself.    Aceofdbagly  be  made  a 

"  fixed  rdle  of  Law,  what  sorts  of  food  they  dicmld  Abstain 

'*  from,  and  what  they  should  make  use  of;  as  also,  what  conu* 

'^  mtmiott  they  diould  have  with  others,  what  great  diBgenay 

"  they  should  use  in  their  oeeupations,  and  what  Ioms  of  lest 

*^  should  be  interposed,  &c«    And  he  deib(mstl«ted  the  Law  to 

"  be  the  best  and  the  most  neeesssry  instruction  of  all  othtfsi 

"  permittii^  the  people  to  leave  eS  their  olhsr  saplaymeBiB^ 

"  and  to  assemble  together  for  the  hearing  of  the  Law^  and 

'^  learning  it  exactly ;  and  this  not  once  or  twice,  or  oftenaiv 

"  bat  every  week ;  which  thing  all  the  other  Iq^ielators  senn  to 

*'  have  neglected."    It  is  feirther  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ap* 

pointment  of  the  tabernacles  first,  and  of  the  temf^  afterwaeds^ 

^ibe  sanctuary  where  Jehovah  the  God  and  King  of  Inmsl 

^d  manifest  his  presence  by  a  visible  ^splay  of  his  glory, 

udg^ve  answers  to  the  public  and  solemn  applications,  made 

Arongh  the  high-priest,  to  discover  the  will  of  tins  tiie  s«pi«me 

Sovereign  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  gave  rise  to  many  peculiarities 

of  th^  Jewish  Rituid.    Hence  the  solemn  worsMp  of  the  whole 

cburch  was  to  be  directed  1^  that  place  where  Jehovah  dwelt ; 

^i  it  was  therefore  declared  unlawful,  by  this  Ritual,  to  ha;r# 

^y  altar,  or  to  offer  any  sacrifice,  but  before  this  presence,  ia 

bononr  of  which  the  Ritual  aj^ints  the  magnificenee  of  the 

^mple,  of  the  holy  and  most  holy  place,  and  the  reh^us  re- 

*P^  with  which  they  were  to  be  approached.     For  the  sftme 

^^ason  the  Ritual  appoints  so  many  priests  as  servants  to  attend 

OQ  the  presence,  and  to  minister  before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who 

^0  ta  be  invested  in  their  saored  office  by  many  solemn  rites 
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of  consecration,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  and  splendid 
dress.  *  This  honour,  continues  Lowman,  which  ought  to  ^ 
tinguish  Jehovah  as  above  all  gods,  in  the  perfections  of  his  na-, 
ture  and  supreme  authority,  is  further  well  expressed  by  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  whether  we  consider 
the  things  that  were  to  be  offered,  or  the  persons  who  were  to 
offer  them,  the  several  kinds  of  sacrifices,  whole  bumt-offeringB, 
peace-offerings,  sin  and  trespass-offerings,  which  were  to  honor 
God  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world,  as  forgiving  iniqui- 
ties, transgressions  and  sins,  as  the  author  of  all  blessings,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal.  These  are  plainly  designed  to  give  unto 
Jehovah,  as  their  God,  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Thus  all 
the  ritual  holiness  is  manifestly  designed  for  the  same  end,  that 
*^  they  might  be  an  holy  people,  as  their  God  was  an  holy  God."t 
Hence  the  ritual  distinctions  of  unclean  foods  and  of  several 
pollutions,  as  well  as  the  ritual  purifications  after  legal  unclean- 
ness,  expressed  a  due  honour  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah;  con- 
stantly representing  how  fit,  how  becoming  it  was,  for  those 
who  were  honored  with  the  nearest  approach  to  this  presence,  to 
keep  themselves  pure,  purged  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  that  they  might  honorably  serve  so  pure  and  so  holy  a 

God. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  removing  a  very 
ill-grounded  prejudice,  too  frequently  entertained,  against  the 
Jewish  Ritual,  as  a  system  intolerably  burthensome.  I  observe, 
with  Lowman,  %  that  it  is  the  ritual  of  a  national,  and  not  a 
personal  worship :  the  whole  worship  of  the  Hebrew  church,  in 
their  sacrifices  and  festivals,  was  fixed  to  the  one  temple  and  one 
altar,  at  the  place  where  Jehovah  dwelt ;  and  it  was  absolutdy 
forbid  upon  any  pretence  to  offer  any  sacrifice  on  any  occasion, 
but  before  the  Divine  Presence  or  the  Shechinah.  It  was  not, 
then,  directed  as  personal,  or  as  a  family  worship,  or  as  more 
public  in  their  towns  or  cities,  throughout  their  whole  land.  So 
great  reason  there  is,  to  distinguish  between  their  synagogue 
and  their  temple  worship.  As  to  the  general  form  of  devotion, 
it  seems  to  have  been  provided  for  by  dispersing  the  Levites 
through  every  part  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  in  order  to  "  teach 

*  Vide  Lowman  on  the  Hebrew  Worship,  p.  253. 
f  Vide  Levit.  xi.  44  &  45. ;  and  many  other  passagpes. 
'    j  Lowman  on  the  Heb.  Worship,  p.  203.     .    . 
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Jacob  the  jadgments,  and  Israel  the  kw  of  their  God,"*  by  si- 
ting apart  the  Sabbath  for  a  day  of  holy  rest,  when  they  might 
receive  public  instruction,  meet  for  the  purposes  of  public  prayer, 
and  when  both  in  public  and  in  private  they  would  have  leisure 
to  fulfil  the  strict  injunction  of  their  God,  not  only  to  keep  his 
laws  in  their  heart,  but  ^^  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  onto 
'^  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
"  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
'^  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."f  But  the  .parti- 
cular mode  of  doing  this,  the  methods  of  diflfusing  religious 
knowledge,  as  well  as  for  prayers  and  praises  in  their  syna- 
gogaes,  9eem  to  have  'been  left  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
patriarchal  religion,  and  to  be  directed  by  the  common  rules  of 
reason  and  discretion ;  for  the  Ritual  gave  no  other  directi<ms 
about  them,  than  those  general  ones  above  stated ;  and  we  know 
that  the  mode  of  worship  adopted  in  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
subsequent  to  the  captivity,  difiered  but  little  from  the  present 
warship  of  .Christian  assemUies,  for  it  consisted  of  three  parts, 
reading  the  Scriptures,  prayers,  and  preaching.  But  the  ritual 
of  the  temple  worship  was  only  to  be  used  personally,  when  the 
Jews  were  to  appear  before  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  In  this 
view,  all  objections  against  the  Jewish  Ritual  as  personally 
biurthensome,  tedious,  or  expensive,  evidently  appear. to  be 
wholly  founded  in  ignorance  and  error:  while,  as  a  system  of 
national  worship,  it  was  most  wisely  adapted  to  the  great  designs 
of  the  Jewish  oeconomy,  even  to  preserve  the  Law,  and  the 
worship  of  the  great  Jehovah,  in  the  Jewish  race,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  promised  Messiah,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 


*  Deut  xxxiti.  10. 
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PART  III. 

« 

▲  REVIEW  OP  TifB   CHIEF  EFFECTS!  OF  JUDAISM.   Aft 

CONNECTED  WITH.  AND  FRBPARATORY 

TO  CHRISTUNITY: 

Hi  •innlnlnt  which,  nMjrar  Itepriadpal  OhiMlkiM  which  bavt  beefi  Mlfaaoed  aptait  HwdiTiM 

origiMl  of  the  UohSg  Law  are  consUesed. 


LECTURE  I. 


SECT.  t—The  Ohfection  arising  from  the  ireaiment  of  the  Canaanitei 
eontidered,  so  fixt  as  relates  to  the  Camumkes  themstthes-^Oi^e^im 
mcMos  two  fuesiioM^^Doubt  as  to  the  satsni  of  the  smunlff  esmrcmd 
ofismsi  the  Camimiies'^This  severity  jyfi^ie4  i»  their  apnee^Their 
idoial93f  not  an  error  qfjttdgmfint  alone—  Cruelties  and  pollutions  it  pro- 
duced-^Necessity  of  expelling  them  from  the  land  in  which  the  Jews  were 
to  settle^  Their  guilt  incorrigible^  The  objection  proved  to  lead  to 
AAeism — Analogy  between  dke  general  course  of  Providenee^  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Camaamtes-^Ls  the  si^gMngs  of  the  vsnormt^ComeipHm 
ef  (&tt  mouttre  wiJtk  t&e  enike  s/jujase  of  the  ^vine  eeoaomy-^B^imuf  qf 
the  considerations  offered  on  the  first  part  qf  the  objectioju 

SECT*  ll/r-Secondpart  ^  the  objectioin  which  relates  to  tiie  Jews^A  dew 
dipvns  command  changes  the  moral  character  of  the  action — Jews  mere 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Crod — Series  of  facts  proving  this'^ews  not 
actuated  by  the  common  passions  of  conquerors — Avarice  and  licentious': 
ness  cheched  by  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed-^And  sanguinary 
pfmsons^-^JMorrence  of  idolatry  impressed  upon  them,  but  not  a  spirk  of 
personal  or  national  hostility — Proved  by  ^eir  conduct  to  the  CkmaanMes 
— Necessity  qf  employing  the  Jews  as  instruments  qf  this  severi^ — to 
alienate  the  two  nations — to  overturn  the  grand  support  qf  idolatry — to 
inqfress  a  salutary  terror  on  the  Jews  themselves — to  supersede  the  neces" 
sify  of  a  continued  series  of  mirtusles—^  Treatment  of  the  Amalehites — If  a* 
ture  of  their  crime — Connection  of  their  punishment  with  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Jewish  dispensation — GenereU  answer  to  all  olgections  oj 
this  kind —  This  dispensation  did  not  encourage  a  spirit  of  geineral  perse- 
cution  or  conquest —  Care  taken  it  should  not  harden  the  hearts  qf  the 
Jews^  General  laws  of  war  among  the  Jews  merciful'-^  Cheat  care  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  humanity ''^Conclusion. 


DEUTERONOMY,  XX.    16,  18. 

•*  or  the  dtlet  of  theie  pea|ile,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doUi  give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  thalt 
"  lave  nothiqg  alive  that  breatheth :  that  they  teadi  you  not  to  do  after  their  abominatlona,  which 
•■  they  have  done  unto  their  gods,  w  ihould  ye  An  agalnit  the  Lord  your  God." 

In  reviewing  the  effects  of  Jadaism^  our  attention  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  necessarily  directed  to  the  consequences  attending 
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the  first  settlemeiit  of  the  Hation  in  the  eDuntry  assigned  them 
by  God  for  their  inheritance :  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  this  command  to  exercise  such  extreme  severity  i^ainst 
the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land  the  Jews  were  to  possess, 
has  been  always  considered  as  the  strongest  objection  to  the 
divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and  therefore  demands  a 
candid  and  full  discussion.  For  this  purpose  it  seems  necessary 
to  inquire,  whether  this  transaction  pan  be  reconciled  with  just 
ideas  of  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God,  so  far  om  it  qf" 
feded  the  CanaanUes ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  severe 
puDishment  inflicted  on  these  nations,  was  justified  by  their 
crimes;  and  whether  it  is  credible,  that  their  destruction  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  their  room,  should  form  a  part,  of 
the  divine  economy.  The  next  question  that  arises  seems  to  be, 
whether  the  mode  in  which  this  punishment  was  inflicted,  and 
thig  settlement  of  the  cboeen  people  of  God  secured,  is  recon- 
cileable  with  just  ideas  of  divine  wisdom  and  mercy,  so  far  as 
it  regards  ths  Jews;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  credible 
God  should  directly  command  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites 
by  the  sword  of  the  Jews,  rather  than  effect  it  by  any  other 
means.  These  two  inquiries  seem  to  include  every  question 
which  can  arise  on  this  important  subject. 
Let  us  then  first  examine,  how  far  the  severe  punishment  * 

*  Before  mv  reader  proceeds  in  this  inqairy,  it  is  expedient  to  remark,  that 
considerable  ooubt  exists  as  to  tiie  red  purport  and  meaning  of  the  commands 
^Tered  by  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  on  this  subject,  and  the  true  extent  of  the 
aeTcrity  ordered  to  be  exercised  against  the  Canaanites.  The  whole  passage 
^  thus :  f  <'  When  thou  cwnest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it,  then  pro- 
"dum  peace  unto  it.  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer  of  peace,  and 
"  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be  that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein,  shall 
"  be  ^ibutaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve  thee.  And  if  it  will  nudce  no 
"  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt  besiege 
''it:  and. when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered  it  into  thine  hands,  thou 
**  shalt  smite  every  male  thereof  with  tiie  edge  of  the  sword.  But  the 
"  women  and  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all 
"  the  sjpoil  thereot;  shalt  thou  take  unto  thyself;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  spoil 
**  of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  give  thee.  Thus  shalt 
^  thoa  do  unto  aU  the  cities  which  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not 
*"  of  the  cities  of  those  nations.  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  which 
"  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  snalt  save  alive 
'^  nothing  that  hreatheth ;  but  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord 
"  thy  G^  hath  commanded  thee :  that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  their 
''  abominations,  which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods,  so  should  ye  sin 
"  against  the  Lord  your  God."  On  this  passage  there  are  two  opinions  : 
one,  that  the  injunction,  <<  When  Uiou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city,  to  fight 

t  Deut  XX.  from  10  to  18. 
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infttcted  on  the  luttioiw  of  CatUHm  was  jinstifietf  hf  ihteir  erimcB; 
and  whether  it  is  eredflble^  that  the  settlement  of  the  JeWs  ia 
their  room,  should  form  a  part  of  the  dirme  eeonamj. 

What  then  were  the  crimes,  which,  it  is  asserted  in  the 

against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it,'*  extends  only  to  the  cities  of  tbe 
nations  afar  off,  but  does  not  apply  to  Uie  cities  ot  the  seyen  nations ;  who, 
aooQdrding  to  the  opinion  of  these  commeiitators,  wer?  to  he  utt^j  destroyed 
without  any  offer  of  peace.    The  other,  that  this  iiyunction  applies  to  every 
city  alike,  which  the  Israelites  approached  against  even  of  tne  seven  na- 
tions; and  that  the  difference  of  treatmeBt  was  not  to  take  place  until  aftsr 
this  proffer  of  peace  was  rejected,  and  the  city  in  consequeuce  subdaed; 
when,  if  it  were  a  remote  city,  they  were  permitted  only  to  put  to  death 
those  who  bore  arms  against  them,  who,  at  that  period,  were  all  tiie  adult 
males;  but  that  if  it  were  a  city  ^  the  seven  nations^  all  its  inhabitaots 
-should  be  utterly  destroyed;  lest,  if  permitted  to  remain^  they  should  infect 
the  chosen  people  of  God  with  the  contagion  of  that  obstinate  idolatry,  to 
renounce  wlbicn  was  alWays  one  of  the  condittons  of  that  peace  which  they 
had  presumptuously  r^ected.    On  this  last  supposition,  the  Israelites  were 
to  offer  peace  to  the  Gftuaanites  and  spare  their  lives,  on  condition  of  their 
emigrating  forever  from  their  country,  er  renouncing  idolatry,  adt»ptiiig tiie 
.principles  of  the  {Mtrhupohal  rdigion,  oontained  in  the  praoejMte  i»f  SjMh,  M- 
signing  their  territory,  dissolving  their  national  union,  ahd  submitting  to 
'become  slaves.    For  it  is  evident  that  ^ev  couid  not  tolel^ate  idolatry,  nor 
•eater  into  any  equal  leagnes  whi^the  icfds,  who  were  wQsrshiiqped  as  the 
.guardian  eods  of  the  adverse  par^,  mus^  be  supposed  to  witness  and  sanc- 
tion ;  nor  leave  in  the  possession  of  dleir  dtito  and  lands  thos^  nations,  whose 
country  the  great  Jehovidi  had  liss^ned  to  tfaem  |e  their  peeaiuir  inheritance, 
to  be  entirely  divided  among  tiieir  several  tribes.    But  tnat  if  the  nations  of 
Canaan  had  renounced  idolatry,  and  submitted  to  slavery  or  emigration, 
they  might  havie  been  saved  jEhsm  eattSermination,  i»  strongly  eoafirmed  by 
that  passage  of  the  sacred  history,  which,  after  relating  the  war  carried  on 
by  Joshua  against  the  confederated  kiiups  of  these  nations,  awd  stating  that 
**  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  the  kines  of  them,  did  Joshua  tske,  and 
^*  smote  them  with  the  ed^  of  the  sword,  and  utt^iy  destroyed  thenii  as 
'<  Moses,  the  servant  qf  the  Lord  commaa^bd;"  adds  t&is  remarkable  obser- 
vation; *  **  Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  with  all  these  kings :  l^re  v*s 

'*  NOT    A    CITY  THAT  HADB  FBACB  Wllfil  THH  iUOJllftSN   OF   ISRAEL,  Save  the 

'<  Hivites,  the  iidiabitaats  <^  Gibeon :  all  otiier  they  took  in  battle.  Forit 
**  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  l^at  they  might  c^me  agvost 
**  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  ibo^^ 
**  have  no  favour,  but  l^t  he  might  des1at>y  ttt^m,  as  the  Lord  comraanaed 
**  Moses."  This  passage  evidently  implies,  tiiat  it  was  in  the  newer  of  ti^se 
nations,  by  mxemag  peace,  to  escape  extehminattcn ;  but  tnat  tbe^  were 
pennitted  to  harden  their  hearta  against  all  the  wonders  of  divine  Providence, 
m  behalf  of  the  Jews,  and  by  this  obstinacy  exposed  to  suffer  the  fuU 
weight  of  that  punishment  which  their  crimes  deserved,  and  which  God  had 
denounced  t^nst  them.  All  who  are  conversant  in  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  know,  that  it  spells  of  every  event  which  iGod  permits,  as 
proceeding  directly  from  him ;  and  describes  liim  as  hairdening  the  hearts  of 
those  who  idrase  the  divine  dispensations,  to  harden  <heir  own  hearts  in  gnilt; 
though  these  dispensatioBs  display  a  plain  natmtil  tendency  to  soften  and 
reform  them. 
If  this  interpretatioii  of  the  various  commands,  rdatrng  to  the  eoadact 

«  Joshua,  xi.  18,  SQL 
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Mosaic  history,  droHr  dowff  upon  tbe  nailiaBS  of  Gsxmmk  thai 
ponislxaent  trUck  tli«  Jeiro  wero  eoomumcled,  nay,  comiNiIleA 
by  God  to  exeimte?  iatbo  finri  ^ace^  a  total  qiosta^ffom 
the  worship  of  tbe  trtw  God;  oobfititttting  ui  bis  soom  Ao  ^ 

(ifthe  faneKtes  totFwds  the  nations  of  Gaaaaiiy  ^adnotted*  tkethie  state 
«f  the  qvjBstion  will  be,  whether  it  ap^iean  consistent  wiUi  the  dhine  stlri-^ 

^stM  to  dispossess  of  tJttir  eoimtiy  a  nation  sink  in  idolatry  and  vice,  i 
to  phuse  in  it  another  people,  selected  to  pveserre  a  knowlofi^  of  the  trae 
God,  and  the  pnneiples  of  moral  Yirtue  ?  And  if  the  guilty  nation  refused 
to  nnoonoe  iMatiy^  or  to  sahnH  to  the  settlement  of  ffaiB  chosen  people, 
wheiiher  it  was  inoonsbtent  with  the  divine  SMr^  to  authorise  the  inflidnoii 
of  the  8eTa*est  punishment,  even  to  extermination  ? 

If,  on  the  other  side,  we  adopt  the  rigeivus  interpretation  of  the  passage 
before  us,  and  suppose  the  total  extermination  of  the  nations  of  Canaaa 
eommanded,  without  offermg  them  any  previous  diotoe  of  renounciiig  ido^ 
iatry,  and  submitting  to  the  settiement  of  the  Jews,  it  will  renmhr  to  fttpiAte, 
Whether  we  can  reooneile  with  the  divine  attributes^  this  inflictiea  of  thtf 
wverest  punishment,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  long  continued  and  inoonrigible^ 
inpiety  and  profligacy  of  this  idohttroua  race,  wi^out  affording  them  at 
that  time  war  tether  probation,  any  tmamdiate  oiler  of  pardon  and  mercy? 
I  am  mdeed  nqrseif  persuaded,  tiu^  this  was  not  the  rem  stato  of  the  casetf 
Bat  the  oemmeataton  who  maintain  a  contrary  opinimi  are  so  pumerous, 
tbt  I  flheuid  not  thiidi  it  rif^  to  rest  tiie  defenoe  of  the  Jewish  Law  on  the 
fomer  mterprstation,  whiah  1  adopt,  though  thia  i»  sapportad  by  stilt 
ttrooger  autimities. 

The  chief  objectien  to  this  interpretatioa  appeaors  to  arise  fn>m<  the  Oibeo- 
nites  having  jud^d  it  necessary,  in  order  to  ebtaia  mercy  ter  pretend 
that  they  came  nrom  a  hi  oouBtnr;  which  seems  to  ii^»ly,  tint  had  they 
beei  known  to  have  temed  part  of  tiie  seven  nations,  they  could  not  have 
etoined  it.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  by  Maimonides^  that  the  CBbeonites 
i^  IB  comsaon  with  the  other  Cabaanites  revised  the  first  <Afs  of  peace, 
ui  were  therefore  exposed  to  the  same  fiUw  wkh  them ;  but  that  afterwards^ 
^fied  by  the  miraculous  destruetionof  Jeticho,  and  the  file  of  Ai,  they  doter- 
anei  to  sue  lor  mercy,  and  had  recourse  to  the  artifice  rekted^  lest  their  for* 
BRiejeetioat  of  peace  shottld  be  objected  to  tiiem.  Vide  Maimonide»,HabKk 
^^fmaty  cap.  vi. ;  idse  CwHius  de  Repubfica  Hebraeormn,  lib.  11.  cap.  xX. 
■^htr  reason  why  tiie  Gtbeenitee  had  recourse  to  this  artifice  appears  to 
^  been,  that  they  miffht  form  an  equal  league  with  the  Jews,  wrach  was 
opt  permitted  to  an^  ot  the  seven  nations.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Masius, 
^  Poti  Synopsis  hi  locum.  The  error  of  the  princes  of  the  Jews,  in 
S'l^tiog  the  reipiests  of  the  Gibeonites,  appears  to  have  been,  in  not  con- 
aldflg  the  oracle,  and  thua  being  led  to  form  an  equal  league  with  this  part 
^^  the  seven  nations,  without  insistiaK  on  tiM  possession  of  their  territory; 
ttnt  the  Gibeonites  had  certasniy  *  aeknou^edged  the  authority  of  Jehovah, 
>od  therefore  must  have  renounced  idolatry,  vide,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
Oiotias  de  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacis,  Lib.  11.  cap.  xiii.  sect.  iv. 

li(  confirmation  of  the  milder  interpretatien  which  I  prefer,  Selden  de 
^ure  Natotali  Juxta  Hebneos,  Lib.  VL  cap.  xii.  Vol.  L  p.  665,  remiufks,  that 
ui  the  old  ceannemtariea  of  the  Jews  it  is  related,  that  Joshuay  before  he  iu- 
?^  say  of  the  seven  nations,  accompanied  his  dedaration  of  war  with  a 
tveefoU  proclamaitioa,  which  he  quotes  firom  the  rah^i  Samuel  Ben  Nach- 
^y  who  sm,  **  Joshua  sent  three  letters  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
*'  More  the  kradites  iavadted  it,  or  rather  proposed  three  things :  Let  those 

*  Joshua  ix.  9. 
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and  moon,  and  host  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  fire  and  air,  and 
the  other  elements  of  nature,  in  process  of  time  deifying  their 
ancestors ;  and  finally,  worshiping  stocks  and  stones,  and  creep- 
ing things,  idols  the  most  absurd  and  abominable.     But  their 

**  who  choose  to  fly,  fly;  let  those  who  choose  peace,  enter  into  treaty;  Jet- 
**  those  who  choose  war,  take  np  arms.  In  conseqaence  of  this,  the  Gir- 
**  gashites,  believing^  the  power  of  God,  fled  away,  retreating  into  Afnca : 
**  the  Gibeonites  entered  into  a  league^  and  thus  continued  inludbitants  of  the 
*<  kind  of  Israel :  the  one^and-thirty  kings  made  war  and  felL"  Selden 
remarks,  *'  That  what  is  here  related  of  the  flight  into  Afiiea,  wonderfioUy 
<•  agrees  with  the  history  in  the  Talmud,  according  to  which,  the  Africans 
*'  applied  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  lidd  claim  to  this  part  of  the  land  of 
'*  Israel,  as  their  paternal  territory,  on  this  very  pretence;  and  also  agrees 
^  with  that  ancient  inscription  in  Mauritania  Ijngitanay  presaryed  by  Pro- 
^  copins,  which  declares,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  haa  fled  thither  from 
**  the  hce  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nnn.  But  this  emigration  of  the  Girgasfaites 
'^  may  not  have  been  universal,  as  their  name  occars  in  the  list  of  the 
^  nations  who  fought  against  Israel,  Joshua  xxir.  1 1."  Yet  as  it  occurs 
only  this  once,  wmle  the  other  six  nations  are  constantly  enumerated  as 
carrying  on  the  war,  this  mention  of  them  seems  a  recs^pkulation  oi  the 
nations  whose  land  God  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Jews,  acoordiiig 
to  his  promise,  Deuteronomy  vii.  1,  and  Joshua  iii.  10,  rather  than  a 
positive  assertion  of  their  having  been  perseveringly  engaged  in  the  war.  If 
they  fled  at  its  very  commencement,  this  accounts  u>r, their  being  menttooed 
exa^ctiy  as  they  are,  before  the  invasion  nnder  Joshua  began,  in  the  divine 

Eroinise  that  the  seven  nations  should  be  cast  ont>  and  in  this  necpitulaation, 
ut'no  where  in  the  distinct  history  of  tiie  war;  a  coinciiiettce  ifdiich 
strongly  confirms  the  tradition  of  their  flight,  and  of  the  cause  to  which  it  is 
imputed,  the  warning  given  them  by  the  proclamation  of  Joshua  mentioned 
above.    If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  arguments  for  the  milder  inter- 
pretation stated  more  at  huqge,  he  will  find  them  in  Maimonides,  Cunseus, 
Selden,  and  Poli  Synopsis,  as  quoted  in  this  note ;  the  Universal  Hietorr, 
Vol.  I.  p.  531,  note  p;  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  Lib.  IL  cap.  xii.  sect 
iL  &  ill. ;  Bibliotheoa  Biblica  on  Dent.  zx.  10,  15  &  16;  Patnck  on  the 
same  texts,  and  on  Joshua  xi.  18 ;  also  Calmet  on  the  same  texts,  who 
states  fully  the  reasons  for  both  intt^rpretations,  but  appears  to  lean  to  the 
rigorous  one,  as  does  Leydeker  de  Republu»  Hebrasorum,  p.  257  &  239- 
Le  Clerc  also,  in  his  notes  on  Deut.  xx.  10.  &c.  adopts  the  more  rigorous/o- 
terpretation :  yet  in  a  note  on  Joshua  xi.  18,  he  admits,  **  That  if  any  dtTof 
<<  the  seven  nations  had  wished  for  peace,  they  might  have  had  it,  accorfUDg 
"  to  Deut.  XX."    Dr.  Gill  agrees  ^-ith  Le  Clerc.     Vide  also  Dodd's  Cem- 
mentary  on  the  above  passages,  particularly  his  Reflections  on  the  destraction 
of  the  seven   Nations  of  Canaan,  annexed  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  with  a  citation  from  which  I  will  conclude  this  already  too 
long  note :  <*  Since  therefore,  as  has  been  remarked,  neither  David  with  ail 
*<  his  power,  nor  Solomon,  did  destroy  this  people,  since  they  sahsistd 
^  in  tne  country  from  the  days  of  Moses,  for  upwards  of  four  huadiieil  and 
'<  fourscore  years ;  since  they  were  so  far  subdued  as  to  become  tributaries  of 
**  service  as  well  as  of  money;  and  since  they  might  therefore  have  been  ab- 
"  solutely  destroyed,  because  conquered,  and  yet  were  kept  alive;  it  seems 
**  to  follow,  that  these  people  were  not  to  be  absolutely  cut  off*,  men,  women 
*^  and  children,  without  mercy,  but  only  were  to  be  destroyed  as natioos; 
'<  and  that  if  any  submitted  and  became  subject  to  the  Jews,  and  relinquished 
**  their  idolatry,  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  life.    For  did  none  of  the 
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apostasy  and  idolatry  was  not,  ^s  some  afikct  to  congider  it,  a 
*mere  error  of  Judgment^  which  called  rather  for  instruction  to 
enlighten  tihab  punishment  to  correct  it :  No^  it  was  connected 
with  every  vice  that  can  degrade  human  nature  and  pollute 
society;  the  crimen  which  it  produced  are  briefly  but  forcibly 
pointed  out  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  by  their  divine  Law- 
giver, as  plain  and  notorious  facts,    f  ^'  Inquire  not  thou  after 
^^  the  gods  of  these  nations,  saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve 
"  their  gods?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.    Thou  shalt  not  do  so 
"unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  for  evisry  abomination  to  the  Lord 
"  which  he  hateth  havp  they  done  unto  their  gods :  for  even 
"  their  soils  and  their  daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  fire  to 
"  thdr  gods*"    And  ad  their  idolatry  thus  led  them  to.  the  most 
ferocious  and  unnatural  cruelty  which  could  outrage  humanity, 
80  it  encouraged  and  sanctioned  the  basest  pollutions.     The 
Jewish  Legislator  enumerates  in  the  black  catal<^ue,  the  crime 
ag^nst  nature,  bestiality,  incest,  adultery,  in  a  word,  etery 
crime  <^  this  kind  which  can  disgrace  and  degrade  human  nature; 
and  adds,  <^  Defile  )iot  yourselvefi  in  any  of  those  things ;  for  in 
"  ail  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you. 
^^And  the  land  is  defiled;  thereftH'e  I  do  visit  the  iniquity 
^^  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomitetb  out  her  inhabi- 
"  tants.    Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordinance,  that  ye  com- 
*'  mit  not  any  of  those  abominable  customs  which  were  committed 
'' before  you^  and  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves  therein:  I  am 
"the  Lord  your  God."  J     The  means  by  which  the  Midianitish 
^omen,  at  Uie  instigatioli  of  a  wicked  king  and  a  false  prophet,  § 
^Qced  the  Jews  first  to  indulge  in  impurity,  and  then  to 

"  Jews  in  all  this  time  undei-stand  the  command  ?  Did  none  of  their  g-ene- 
"  i^U  or  successful  warriors  understand  that  their  bnsiness  was  to  destroy  all 
**  these  people  ?  Had  they  no  opportunity,  not  even  wiien  they  made  them 
"  tributaries ;  and  were  Joshua,  Samuel  and  David,  such  strangers  to  the 
"Law?*  Vide  also  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  Lib.  1.  cap.  ii.  sect.  ii. 
and  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  xiii.  sect  iv. 

*Thu8  Bayle  represents  it i  vide  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  p.  159.; 
and  Tyndal  and  BoUagbroke  frequently.  And  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  religion  is  the  perpetual  object  of  Voltaire's  declamatory  and  virulent 
aWse;  at  the  same  time,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  he  labours  as  vainly  to 
prove  it  tolerated  idolatry.  Vide  Jew's  Letters  to  him,  Vol.  L  p.  267,  com- 
pared with  287. 

t  Deut .  xii,  afO,  3L 

X  Lev.  XTiii.  24,  ^5.  SO. 

{  Vide  Numbers  xxv.  compared  with  xxxi.  particularly  ver.  16. 
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apoBtmise  to  idolatiy ;  Ae  *  li^Mnoe  of  Mi  forei^  wives  on 
Solonon,  and  of  f  JeasdM  on  Ahab,  aifetd  tdxSAng  proobof 
tlie  nocemty  of  rootaog  tids  depraved  and  impioud  vaee  from 
tiie  land  in  which  the  Jews  were  to  eetfle^  as  a  preparation 
neeeiMuy  to  preeerve  ilie  ehoeon  people  qf  Godfvom  Ae  oon- 
tegion  of  their  crimes  and  their  idolatry;  and  ei^hdn  liie 
necessity  of  the  command  so  solemnly  proclaimed  by  tha  Jewkh 
Lc^lator,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  Canaaniteszj:  ^^  Wlicnthe 
<<  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  these  nations  before  theo,  saidi 
^<  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them; 
<<  thoa  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  diew  nMvcy 
**  unto  them ;  neither  shah  thou  make  marriages  with  them,  for 
<^  they  wiU  turn  away  tby  sons  from  fdlowing  me,  tliat  they 
<^  may  serve  other  gods ;  so  w9I  the  ai^r  of  the  Lordbetdaded 
<<  agamst.tiiee,  and  destroy  thee  saddeDly*** 

Such  were  the  idolatiy,  andsochthe^armsesof  theCiMiafliidtes, 
which  no  examples  of  previous  judgments  had  been  aUe  to 
correct.  The  terror  of  tiie  Deluge  had  been  long  fcHfgotten; 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  land  of  Oanaan,  had  been  lEsregarded ;  the  Instrudioii  and 
example  of  -  Abndwm  mid  the  patriarchs  had  produced  no  eSkd 
These  crimes  and  apostasies  grew  with  theur  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength,  tiSl  at  the  time  of  the  invanon 
of  the  Jews  §  <<  their  iniquities  werefull,*'  and  thar  obstinacy 
incorri^ble.  hi  vain  did  th^  hear  of  the  divine  terrors  ^i- 
bited  in  the  plagues  of  E^ypt,  tiie  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and 
lus  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  miraculons  passage  over  Jordnfl) 
and  the  overthrow  of  Jericho.  A  single  nation  {the  Gibeonites) 
submitted  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  court  the  protection  of  the 
Jews.  Far  from  feeling  any  disposition  to  imitate  their  example 
this  submission  roused  the  rage,  and  accelerated  the  confederacy^ 
of  the  remaining  Canaanites  against  the  Jews :  ^^  For  the  ixag 
**  of  Jerusalem  sent  unto  all  the  surrounding  kings^  saying) 
*^  Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me,  that  we  may  smite  ^beon; 
^<  for  it  hath  made  peace  with  Joshua,  and  with  the  Children  of 
« Israel."  || 

The  idolatry,  the  depravity,  and  tbe  incorri^bleness  of  the 

*  Vide  1  Khigs  xi.  1 1  Kings  xtl  31. 

t  Deut  vii.  §  Compare  Geoens  xr.  16,  with  Lev.  xt^"*  ^^ 

II  Joshua  X.  3,  and  4* 
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mtiimB  /o£  Gamuui,  Ubf  anok  as  we  have  niNBr  fleen»  can  we 
make  it « i^aealieBy  wlietluir  the  mofal  Governor  of  tbeunivarae 
acted  etmmbBaatij  with  ioB  jualiee  and  mercy,  in  extenniiia(ui|^ 
thk  {MOple,  and  plantiiy  in  their  atead  a  natien,  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  one  supreme  God  and  the  iNrinci{dea  of  moral 
?irtiie  were  to  be  {naaaervedy  and  from  whence  the  light  of  true 
religion,  and  the  merdea  of  the  Chriatian  achraie,  were  in  due 
tioM  to  be  dilfiiaed  oyer  t^  whole  mvilized  world* 

if  Hie  DiiBt  objeoAa  to  the  believer  in  revelation,  because  h^ 
eoncfliTes  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes,  that  such 
should  be  the  declared  scheme  and  manifest  interposition  of  Pro- 
TidMice  in  the  Scriptures;  en  die  very  same  grouiid  may  the 
Adieist  object,  .thait  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  which  th^ 
D^  contends  is  xegnlated  by  the  secret  providence  of  God, 
whole  nations  are  frequently  4suA  off,  and  suceeded  by  those  w:ho 
havedestroyed  them ;  and  that  to  suffer  such  destruction  to  take 
]daoe^  or  allow  die  conqueror  to  reap  any  advanti^e  from  it, 
dispFoves  the  jwftioe  and  mercy  of  the  supposed  Ruler  of  the 
imivene;  <nr  rather  proves,  that  no  Mich  Ruler  exists,  botthi^ 
blisd  ehanee,  er  mere  human  agenCy,.  determines  the  fates  of 
nations  unA  the  course  of  events.  Undoubtedly  the  Deifi  wiU 
traly  reply,  diat  we  gmierally  perceive  impiety  and  depravity 
prepare  the  way  £or  the  destruction  of  states ;  and  diet,  though 
Ae  conquerors  sometimeB  aj^icar  little  superior  in  rdigi<N» 
«r  niorak  to  the  conquered,  ye(  in  the  progress  of  time,  we 
tttqaeudy  discern^  moral  good  arisiag  from  this  troubled  scMe ; 
ttNl,  that  the  various  revolutions  of  nations  have  contributeilin 
wbt  seems  to  have  been  the  most  effectual  method  to  advance 
the  progress  of  civilization,  morality  and  religion,  and  forward 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  human  rac^:  while  any  apr 

4 

*  My  r«sdeflB  will  probsUy  l>e  as  nuioh  giatified  as  I  bare  be^ii»  at  seaiar 
the  pnadple  here  stated,  advanced  in  the  most  attractive  form,  and  adorned 
with  all' the 'charms  of  numbers,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  D.  Ouiyle,  in  his 
hcantifnl  poem  written  on  the  \mk»  of  the  Boq^honis;  a  scene,  as  he 
ohterresy  celebrated  **  for  transactions  which  embrace  the  most  interesting 
^  parts  of  human  history,"  and  from  whicli  the  author  satis&ct6rily  iUus« 
trates  the  moral  deduction  hei«  maintained ;  teaching  men  to 

*^  Hail  that  Power,  wImmc  graciottB  will 
Wakes  the  tempest,  pours  the  flood  ; 
Taueht  by  Him,  each  ^erm  of  ill 
BloiMms  in  expansive  good.'* 
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parent  inequality  or  severity  with  respect  to  individuals,  ean 
supply  no  shadow  of  objection  to  the  juiBtice  and  mercy  of  the 
Divinity,  if  we  taice  into  account,  that  all  inequality  will  be 
perfectly  rectified  in  a  future  life,  for  which  the  present  is  only  a 
preparatory  scene*  of  discipline  and  (rial.    Exactly  on  the  same 
principles  does  the  advocate  for  revelation  answer  the  Deist,  who 
objects  to  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  seizure 
of  their  country  by  the  Jews,  under  an  express  divine  command; 
that  in  this  event  Divine  Providence  acted  in  a  manner  strictly 
analogous  to  the  general  course  of  that  moral  government,  con- 
stantly exercised  in  the  world ;  with  this  only  difference,  tliat 
the  same  measures  of  divine  administration,  which  in  other  cases 
are  carried  into  effect  by  the  secret  influence,  and,  as  it  were, 
tacit  permission  of  the  Supreme  moral  Governor,  were  here  exe^ 
cuted  by  his  avowed  interposition  and  inunediate  authority.    If, 
then,  the  general  system  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
belief  of  a  superintending  Providence,  neither  is  this  particolar 
fact.     If  the  divine  Grovemor  constantly  chestises  public  de- 
pravity by  public  punishment;  and  when  nations  become  so 
impious  and  immoral,  that  their  further  existence  is  subversive 
of  human  virtue  and  human  happiness,  destroys  them, by  the 
hand  of  some  other  nation,  which  is  better  adapted  to  forward 
and  assist  the  views  of  the  Divinity  in  the  melioration  of  man- 
kind; it  is  perfectly  credible  that  the  same  divine   Governor 
should  directly  assist  the  extermination  of  the  most  signally  and 
incorrigibly-impious  and  depraved  nation  that  perhaps  ever 
existed ;  in  order  to  pr<Mnote,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  economy,  by  planting  in  their  country  a 
chosen  people,  evidently  protected  and  controlled  by  Divuie 
Providence,  expressly  appointed  to  be  the  depositaries  and  p^^ 
servers  of  true  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  by  whose  instru- 
mentality all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  blessed :  blessed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  scheme,  which,  through 
this  chosen  nation,  was  communicated  to  mankind. 

^t  is  necessary  thus  to  take  into  our  consideration  the  whole 
purpose  and  progress  of  the  divine  economy,  when  we  would  ac- 
count for  and  defend  the  particular  part  of, it  we  are  now 
considering  (the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  seizure 
of  their  country  by  the  Jews ;)  because  this  is  undoubtedly  one 
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diief  reason  of  tbe  departure  from  the  usual  tenour  of  the  dhine 
Govenuneit,  in  directly  asfiisting  and  authorising  what,  in 
other  cases,  it  only  silently  permits  and  secretly  controls.  The 
nature  of  the  Grospel  scheme  required,  and  its  importance  justi- 
iied,  a  continued  and  avowed  interposition  of  divine  power,  to 
prepare  for  and  introduce  it.  The  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  this  country,  and  at  this  period,  was  undoubtedly 
an  important  and  essential  step  of  this  necessary  preparation ; 
and  thence  it  was,  that  it  was  effected  by  the  direct  assistwce 
and  express  command  of  God.  This  is  not  taking  for  granted 
the  divine  original  of  the  Gospel  in  order  to  defen4  Judaism  • 
but  requiring  that  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  shall  be  con- 
sidered together,  and. not  in  separate  parts,  and  each  part  con- 
demned; because,  if  thus  separately  viewed,  as  unconnected 
mth  any  preceding  diiepensations,  and  unnecessary  to  any 
subsequent  good  effects,  it  would  be  strange  and  unaccountable ; 
whereas  it  is  by  this  connection  explained  and  justified. 

But  this  conmiand,  it  is  said,  confounds  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  !  <'  What !  command  to  leave  nothing  alive  that  breatheth. 
'^Destroy  all  die  smiling  infants^  all  the. innocent  babes!"* 
No,  surely :  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  permit,  much  less 
coxmnand,  the  innocent  thus  to  suffer.  Let  us  weigh  this  ob- 
jection so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sufferers :  (how  far  such  a  com- 
niand  can  be  justified  as.it  regards  the  Jews,  we  shall  consider 
liereafter.)  Now,  that  God  may  permit  the  innocent  thus  to 
mffer,  is  certainly  credible,  bec^se  He  constantly  does  permit 
it,  as  well  in  the  regular  course  of  human  affairs,  as  in  the  pro- 
gress of  those  signal  and  awful  judgments,  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  a  more  marked  and  direct  interference  of 
DlTine  Provide];ice.  Guilty  parents  ixequently  entail  diseases 
^d  pQverty  on  their  infant  children ;  the  felon  and  the  murdei'er, 
who  forfeit  their  lives  to  public  justice,  sometimes  leave  their  in- 
fant prc^eny  exposed  to  the  severest  sufferings :  and,  to  take  a 
^oxe  extensive  view,,  when  the  famine  and  the  pestilence,  those 
dreadful  ministers  of  the  divine  chastisement,  desolate  a  guilty 
land,  do  they  spare  the  smiling  infant  and  the  innocent  babe  ? 
^en  the  deluge,  the  conflagration,  or  the  earthquake,  reduce  to 

•  •  •  • 

*  This  is  the  language  of  Paine. 
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raiiM  name  flonruluBg  cky,  do  noi  infincj  lad  isBooaiee  titk 
equtUy  with  goilt  and  age  into  the  eomBion  gnere?  Can  this  be 
coasidered  as  an  imptttation  en  dmne  jostaee  and  meeejr,  except 
we  forget  that  this  premature^  and,  to  our  Tiew,  defriosaMe  fate, 
is  really  noAiag  Move  thaaatransitM7shoek,  which  attends  the 
eecape  of  those  mnoceat  ones  into  ano&er  and  a  better  woMf 
where  all  tears  shaU  be  wiped  fvMa,  their  eyes,  and  they  shsU 
repose  for  ever  in  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  Ood? 
In  a  word,  admit  a  future  life,  and  all  such  diffieiddes  vanish  at 
once:  deny  it,  and  the  entire  edieme,  not  only  of  rer^tioD) 
but  of  nature  itself,  is  an  inexplioable  enigma*  Assinredly  then, 
as  to  iiie  sufferings  of  those  innoeents,  whom  weitoy  snpposeto 
have  perilled  at  the  destruction  of  the  Ganaamtes,  we  may 
admit  them  cre£Ue,  because  th^  are  analogmn  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature  and  Ae  tenour  of  IVovidence ;  and  we  may 
rest  assured,  the  same  divine  Power  which  cemmeiided  their 
infliction,  has  abundantly  repaid  them  by  an  eternal  reeoo^Nmse. 
Hey  form  therefore  no  impeadiment  on  the  justice  cr  mercy  of 
Ood. 

Thus  we  have  conndered  how  fiur  this  part  of  the  cKvine  eco- 
nomy can  be  vindicated,  as  it  regards  the  GanaanitesHihemselTes; 
and  I  trust  it  has  iq[ypeared,  that  the  idolatry,  poHutions  and 
cruelty,  of  these  nations,  were  so  abominaUe,  and  at  the  ttme 
time  so  incorri^le,  as  to  justiiiy -die  moral  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse in  inflicting  on  them  tiie  most  signal  and  severe  puni^- 
ments,  even  to  extermination,  without  aflbrcEng  any  longer 
period  of  trial,  or  any  immolate  offer  of  pardon  and  mercy: 
though  there  is  a  strong  probability,  that,  previous  to  Ab 
infliction  of  final  vengeance,  an  opportunity  was  given  them  of 
accepting  the  peace  offered  by  the  Israelites,  on  condition  of  re- 
nouncing idolatry,  and  yielding  their  coimtry  to  the  diosen 
people  of  Grod,  to  whom  the  Governor  of  the  world  had  assigfned 
this  promised  land,  by  a  grant  as  clear  as  the  £vine  authority 
from  which  it  proceeded  was  supreme:  a  grant  confirmed 
by  the  most  signal  miracles,  which  were  certidnly  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who  were  thus  forewarned  of  the  divine 
authority  on  which  their  submission  was  required,  and  the 
punishment  wluch  would  await  their  resistance. 

That  this  national  punishment,  provoked  by  national  guil^ 
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should  involve  innocent  individuals,  even  smiling  babes  and 
infant  children,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  general  course  of 
Providence,  and  forms  no  objection  to  the  justice  or  mercy  of 
that  God,  who  wilt  assuredly  take  care  to  rectify  all  inequality 
of  this  life,  at  that  final  manifestation  of  His  majesty,  when  He 
shall  take  to  himself  all  power  wd  reign,  by  rendering  to  every 
one  according  to  their  works. 
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LECTURE  I. 

* 

SECT.  11. — It  is  not  incredible  that  God  should  have  chosen  to  exterminate 
the  Canaanites  by  the  sword  of  the  JemSy  rather  than  by  any  other  means, 
and  that  He  should  have  commanded  the  Jews  to  inflict  such  extermination. 


DEUTERONOMY,  vil.  2,  4. 

"  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy 
<*  thorn— for  they  will  turn  away  thy  sons  from  following  me,)ithatthey  may  serve  other  gods :  so  will 
« the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly.** 

I  now  proceed  to  discuss  that  nrhich,  I  am  well  aware,  is  the 
most  plausible  part  of  the  objection  to  this  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish scheme.  It  will  still  be  maintained,  that  though  the  expul- 
sion, or  even  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  may  have  been 
merited  and  necessary,  yet  it  is  incredible  God  should  command 
their  extirpation  by  the  sword  of  the  Jews ;  for  this  would  be 
to  sanction  plunder  and  ferociousness,  national  violence  and 
personal  cruelty  by  a  divine  anthority.  But  is  it  not  evident, 
the  advancers  of  this  objection  forget,  that  a  clear  divine  inter- 
position plainly  requiring  a  particular  act  of  obedience  to  an 
immediate  divine  command,  so  materially  affects  the  principle 
on  which  that  action  is  performed,  the  motives  from  which  it 
proceeds,  and  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  minds  of  those  wbo 
are  thus  employed  by  the  Divinity,*  that  it  may  altogether 

*  This  18  expressed,  with  his  usual  acateness  and  closeness  of  reasoningfi 
by  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  Part  II.  ch.  iii.  on  the  credibility  that  a 
lievelation  should  appear  liable  to  objections.  After  clearly  establishing  this 
general  condnsion,  by  proving,  p.  250  and  251,  <<We  are  incompetent 
"judges  even  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  which  is  yery  different  from 
^  what,  before  experience,  would  have  been  expected ;  and  such  as,  men 
''fiincy,  there  lie  great  objections  against;  which  renders  it  beforehand 
'*  higluy  credible,  that  they  may  find  the  revealed  dispensation  likewise,  if 
**  they  judge  of  it  as  they  do  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  very  diflferent 
<<  from  expectations  formed  beforehand ;  and  liable,  in  appearance,  to  great 
«  objections.  And  thus,  as  we  fall  into  infinite  follies  ana  mistakes,  when- 
*•  ever  we  pretend,  otherwise  than  from  experience  and  analogy,  to  judge  of 
**  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  \  it  is  evidently  supposable  before- 
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change  the  moraLcharacter  of  the  aetion  iUelf.  A  distinction* 
similar  to  this,  is  admitted  uniformly  in  common  life.  If  an 
individual,  hurried  on  by  ferocious  resentment,  .and  unsanctioned 
by  public  authority,  avenges  the  wrong  he  has  sustained,  by 
inflicting  death  upon  his  enemy,  we  stigmatize  him  as  a  mur- 
derer ;  but  if  a  criminal  is  convicted  of  atrocious  guilt,  con- 
demned by  the  solemn  dedsion  of  the  Law,  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  committed  to  the  minister  of  public  justice^  the 

*'  hand,  that  we  should  fall  into  as  great,  in  pretending  to  judge,  in  the  like 

*<  manner,  concerning  Revelation.    Nor  is  there  any  more  ground  to  expect 

^^  that  this  latter  should  appear  to  ns  clear  of  objections,  &an  that  the  for-- 

<*  mer  should."    After  illustrating  this  principle  hy  a  variety  of  instances 

most  striking  and  conclusive,  he  applies  it  to  that  part  or  the  revealed 

scheme  now  before  us,  p.  266 :  ''And  now,  what  is  the  just  consequence 

^  from  all  these  things  ?    Not  that  reason  is  no  judge  of  what  is  offered  to. 

**  us,  as  being  of  divine  revelation.    For,  this  would  be  to  infer  that  we  are 

^  unable  to  judge  of  any  thing,  because  we  are  unable  to  jud^  of  all  things. 

**  Reason  can,  and  it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning,  but  also  of 

"  the  morality  and  the  evidence  of  revelation.    First,  It  is  the  province  of 

**  reason  to  jud^^e  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures ;  t.  e.  not  whether  it  con- 

^  tains  thin^  different  from  what  we  should  nave  expected  from  a  wise,  just^ 

**  and  good  Being;  for  objections  from  hence  have  been  now  obviated :  but 

"  whether  it  contains  things  plainly  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,,  or 

"  goodness ;  to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  of  God,    And  I  know 

*^  nothing  of  this  sort  objected  against  Scripture,  excepting  such  objections 

^  as  are  formed  upon  suppositions,  which  would  equdly  conclude,  that  the 

^  constitution  of  nature  is  contradictory  to  wisdom^  justice,  or  goodness  ; 

"  which  most  certainly  it  is  not.    Indeed  there  are  some  particular  precepts 

"  in  Scripture,  given  to  particular  persons,  requiring  actions,  which  would 

^  be  immoral  and  vicious,  were  it  not  for  such  precepts.    But  it  is  easy  to  :      * 

^  see,  that  all  these  of  such  a  kind,  as  that  the  precept  changes  the  whole 

"  nature  of  the  case,  and  of  the  action ;   and  both  constitutes,  and  shows, 

"that  not  to  be  unjust  or  immoral,  which,  prior  to  the  precept,  must  have 

"appeared,  and  really  have  been  so;  which  may  well  be,  since  none  of 

"these  precepts  are  contrary  to  immutable  morality.    If  it  were  commanded, 

"  to  cultivate  the  principles,  and  act  from  the  spirit  of  treachery,  ingrati' 

^iude,  cruelty;  the  command  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case. or  of 

^  the  action,  in  any  of  these  instances.   But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  precepts 

**  wbich  require  only  the  doinop  of  an  external  action :  for  instance,  taking 

"  away  the  property  or  life  of  any.    For  men  have  no  right  to  either  life 

^  or  property,  but  what  arises  solely  from  the  grant  of  God :  when  this  grant 

*^  is  revoked,  they  cease  to  have  any  ri^ht  at  all,  in  either :   and  when  this 

"  revocation  is  made  known,  as -sorely  it  is  possible  it  may  be,  it  must  cease 

**  to  be  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  either.    And  though  a  course  of  external 

**  acts,  M'hich  without  command  would  be  immoral,  must  make  an  immoral 

^  habit :  yet  a  few  detached  commands  have  no  such  natural  tendency. 

^  **  1  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  of  the  few  Scripture  precepts,  which 

^  require,  not  vicious  actions,  but  actions  which  would  have  been  vicious, 

"had  it  not  been    for  such  precepts ;   because  they-are  sometimes  weakly 

*'  nrgfed  as  immoral,  and  great  weight  is  laid  upon  the  objections  drawn 

'^  from  them.    But  to  me  there  seems  no  difficulty  at  all  in  these  precepts, 

*^  but  what  arises  from  their  being  offences:   i.  e.  from  their  being  liable  to 

^  be  perverted,  as .  indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to  serve  the 
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itiffictiim  of  cleath  hi  this  ease  k  a  diitj^  not  a  erime.  Now 
what  we  eoBfend  far  is,  that  mtk  regard  to  the  Canaaiiitesiy  the 
Jews  stood  exactly  in  the  relatkni  of  minieters  of  jnelice^  phinly 
commanded^  nay  irreeiatibly  ispelled  hy  the  Supreme  Rokr  of 
the  world,  to  execute  npon  that  natfon  His  solemn  sentoace  of 
(^onflscataon  and  death*  They  obeyed  this  coaunaiid  of  neoes- 
sity,  driven  by  the  terror  of  immecEate  and  severe  punishment 
from  God,  if  in  the  smallest  item  they  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the 

**  most  horrid  purposes ;  and,  perhspSy  to  misload  the  weak  and  enthuaastic. 
**  And  ofcgeotions  firon  this  head  are  not  objections  against  Revelation;  but 
**  against  the  whole  notion  of  reli^ou.  as  a  trial;  and  against  the  genenl 
^  constitntion  of  nature.'*  On  this  snbjeet  of  a  state  of  trial,  vide  Buder, 
Pftrt  I.  ohapb  ch.  iv  and  ▼. 

Equally  uapertant  is  the  observation  of  the  oelebrated  Cumberland  on  this 
snbjeot,  in  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  Prolegomena  to  his  profound 
and  comprehensive  work  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  p.  89  and  30 ;  in  wludi, 
after  having  previously  reduced  all  the  mrecepts  of  that  Law  to  one  general 
principle,  even  the  *'  steady  pursuit  or  the  **  common  good  of  the  whole 
<*  system  of  rational  beings,  as  fin*  as  it  is  in  our  power,"  ne  observes  among 
the  various  advantsges  arising  from  this  simplification,  that  it  enables  us  to 
deduce  tilmt  subordination  amongst  the  vanous  particdar  laws  of  nature, 
acooitling  to  whidi,  that  of  prior  obligation  frequently  limits  the  application 
of  an  inrarior  precept;  ho  proceeds,  ^  £z  hoc  ordine  inter  le||es  naturae,  quo 
«*  q^eeiales  omnes  genendt  snbordinaatnr,  et  iUarum  postenores  prioribus, 
««  commodissimie  ostendi  posse  videtur,  de  illarum  nulla  unquam  a  Deo  dis- 
^  pensatum  esse;  sed  in  lis  casibus,  in  qnibus  posterioris  ooligatio  toUi  Ti- 
•<  deator,  materiam  ita  mutari  ut  priori  tantum  lej[i  observandae  loeus  sit 
^  Sic  patet  non  dispenssri  de  hee  dominiorum  divisionem  stabiliente,  et 
**  dUem  invasionem  prohibente ;  siDeus  licitum  fiidat  Israelitis,  Cananaeorum 
**  in  ipsum  deliquentium  ternun  invadere,    Quippe  eadem  ilia  lex  decernit, 
**  neoesse  esse  ad  bonum  commune,  ut  Deo  impriiniB  tribuatur  dominiun 
**  iUud  eminens  in  omnes  et  omnia,  cujus  vi  ipsOt  quoties  ad  summum  finem 
^  conductfe  videbitur,  anferre  potest  domimiun  oojusvis  creaturae  in  soaia 
^  vitam  ac  bona,  et  iUnd  in  alteram  transferre  per  idonea  voluntatis  siisb  signs: 
**  quod  in  casu  proposito  factum  f oisse  legimos ;  undo  Israelitae  siia  sibi  vin- 
^'dicabant,  non  aliena  invadendi  potestatem  accipiebant.     Pariter  etism 
"  non  dispensaiar  de  l^ge  que  propter  boniun  commune  vetat  innocentibui 
**  nooere,  si  quando  jubc«tur  innocens,  ^cum  ad  hune  finem  necessarium  est) 
**  pericdbim  noxse,  ipsamve  mortem  subire;  Deo  praesertim  vduntatem  sum 
**  nac  in  re  satis  ^erte  indioante.    Hinc  enim  et  Deo  omnium  regi  suns  d«- 
**  fertnr  honos,  et  aptissime  (^fitta  secundum  ipsius  judicium)  summo  fini 
'^  consnlitur."    Vide  also  Orotws  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  as  quoted  in  the  last 
note.    But  Grotias,  Cumberland  and  Butler,  appear  shallow  reasoners  to 
audi  writers  as  Messrs.  TyndaU  and  Moigan,  Chubb  and  Boliagbroke,  Vol- 
ftaive  and  Paine,  and  narrow-minded  bigots  to  Dr.  Geddes,  who,  to  the  asser- 
tion that  Ood  could  dispense  with  any  moral  law,  by  giving  authority  in  a 
special  instance,  to  take  away  the  lile  or  property  ^  any  human  bein^, 
dedaves,  **  I  misht  obstinateljp  deny  this  assertion,  and  maintain  that  he 
**  ooidd  not  Without  being  unjust;  nor  do  I  see  what  solid  argument  could 
**  be  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary."    Vide  Critical  Remarks,  p.  423.    It  is 
•to  be  hoped  few  will  be  found  to  imitate  this  obstinacy  of  the  Doctor:  to 
affirm  that  God  cannot  without  injustice  authorize  the  jnlliction  of  punish- 
ment  on  guilt,  is  a  discovery  in  natural  religion  so  novel,  it  ought  to  be 
maintained  with  diffidence  not  obstinaqf. 
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senten^.    On  tkeir  first  approadi  to  Ae  hoMl  of  Caiiaaa,  their 
inspirMl  Lsw^ver  had  oonmiaiidcd  them  immediately  to  attack 
it:  but  ihe  people  distrtistiiig  the  divine  power,  proposed  to 
send  spies  to  view  the  land ;  who  reported  that  the  people  **  were 
<*  great  and  tall,  and  the  cities  walled  np  to  beaven.'**    This 
completely  terrified  the  nnwarlike  Jews :  they  were  seused  with 
the  most  umnaBly,  and,  in  their  Mtuation,  imjnons  panic,  f 
At  tluB  moment  of  mad  rebellion,  frooi  infiddity  and  cowardice 
comUned,  the  g^bry  of  the  Lord  appeared.  <<  As  Ilive,  saith  the 
<^  Loird,  all  this  evil  congregation  that  are  gathered  together 
^  against  me,  in  this  wilderness,  they  shall  be  consumed,  and 
^  there  they  shall  die."    And  to  confirm  this  menace,  the  ten 
spies,  who  had  brought  this  evil  report  npon  the  land,  died 
mstantly  by  a  jdagae  before  the  Lord ;  but  Joshua  and  Caleb 
Kved  stilL    Astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the  divine  glory, 
appalled  by  the  instant  punishment  of  the  spies  who  had  mided 
them,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  wanderii^  forty  years  in  the 
wildamess,  and  there  periddng,    they  moHmed  greatly,  and 
said,  **  we  have  nnned  agmnst  the  Lord ;  we  will  go  up  and 
"  fight  as  tike  Lord  comanmded  us.    But  the  Lord  would  not 
<<  be  entreated.    Moses  said.  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not 
(c  among  you,  and  ye  shall  fidl  by  the  sword."    Again  obstinate 
and  lebellioaB)  they  went  up  preBiunptuooslyj  but  Moses  and 
the  Ark  of  God  di^rted  not  out  of  the  camp;  and  the  Canaan*- 
ites  snaote  them  and  discomfited  them.    Conianced  by  ssdi 
ieoided  experienoe  of  tfarar  total  d^endonce  on  the  God  of 
Bmi»y  they  submitted  to  his  power :  forty  yeare  they  continued 
lo  wander  in  die  wilderness^  without  makiTig  another  eilbrt, 
either  to  return  into  Egypt  or  to  invade  Canaan.    And  now^ 
when  of  all  diat  generation  who  had  distrusted  the  Divine 
fowet  ffotooa  survived,  sttve  the  pious  and  intre{Hid  Joshua  and 
Calebs  ^  fWr  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them  to  eoosume 
tkem^"  the  hoet  of  Israel  is  again  commanded  to  go  up  and 
tdce  poesessioa  of  the  promised  land,  under  the  express  condi- 
tion of  their  consuming  all  die  people  which  the  Lord  their  God 
fibouM  deliver  them^     %  '^  The  Lord  tiby  God,  says  the  Law^ 
giver,  ^^  shall  deliver  them  unto  thee,  and  shall  destroy  them 

*  Compare  Numb.  xiii.  aud  xiv.  Mith  Deut  i.  from  ver.  19. 
f  Vide  Part  I.  Lect.  v. 
X  Deut,  vii.  ^3,  25. 
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^  with  a  mighty  destructioii,  until  they  be  destroyed.  And  he 
**  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  des-* 
^  troy  their  name  from  under  heaven :  there  shall  no  man  be  able 
<^  to  stand  before  thee,  until  thou  have  destroyed  them.  The 
^  graven  images  of  their  gods  shall  ye  burn  with  fise :  thou  shalt 
*<  not  denre  the  silver  nor  the  gold  that  is  on  them^  nor  take  it 
<^  unto  thee  for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God/' .  Oa 
these  conditions,  and  under  this  command,  they  approach  the 
river  Jordan;  it  is . miraculously  divided  to  make  way  before 
them;  they  encamp  before  Jericho,  which* is  pronounced  ac- 
cursed,* or  rather  devoted  to  the  Lord:  '^  Even  it,  and  all  that 
<<  are  therein.  And  keep  ye,"  says  their  inspired  Judge,  ^^  from 
<^  the  accursed  thing,  lest  ye  make  yourselves  a  curse  when  ye 
^^  take  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  make  the  camp  of  the  Lord  a 
<^  curse,  and  trouble  it  Only  the  silver  and  gold,  and  vessels 
*^  of  brass  and  iron,  are  consecrated  unto  the  Lord;  they  shall 
^^  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord."  Thus  was  Jericho 
placed  under  a  solemn  anathema^  its  waUs,  otherwise  impreg- 
nable, are  miraculously  and  in  a  moment  levelled  to  the  ground, 
so  that  the  people  *^  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight 
^^  before  him,  and  they  took  the  city." 

Now,  I  ask,  are  we  to  consider  their  conduct  in  such  circam- 
stances  as  the  result  of  their  own  natural  imbiassed  choice,  or 
as  the  conduct  of  men  feeling  themselves  under  the  direct 
control  of  Omnipotence  ?  Are  we  to  impute  it  to  a  spirit  of 
cruelty,  that  in  this  instance  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was 
in  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  according  to  the  divine 
command  ?  Or  was  it  a  spirit  of  plimder  that  instigated  them 
to  destroy  not  only  the  inhabitants  but  the  spoil,  the  sheep  aod 
oxen :  in  a  word,  to  burn  the  city  and  all  that  was  therein? 
Only  the  silver  and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  tbey 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Assuredly  they  were  im- 
pelled neither  by  cruelty  nor  by  avarice ;  they  acted  not  from  the 
common  feelings,  or  in  the  usual  manner,-  of  human  conquerors ; 
they  felt  themselves  bound  to  obey  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
whose  sentence  they  executed,  and  by  whose  power  they  con- 
quered. 

Let  us  now  mark  the  sequel.     A  single  individual  f  trans- 
*  Joshua  vi.  17,  19.  f  Joshua  vii.  18. 
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pressed  the  divine  command^  by  obedience  to  wliicli  only  they 
could  hope  for  success.    The  divine  support  was  therefore  with- 
drawn; and  though  the  next  enemies  whom  they  encountered^were 
apparently  so  inconsiderable  that  they  despised  them,  yet  ^^  they 
"  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai :  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
'^  melted  like  water."   Even  Joshua  was  heart-struck  with  terror, 
^'  and  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  upon  liis  face  before  the  Lord, 
'^  he  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads. 
'<  And  Joshua  said,  Alas,  O  Lord  God,  wherefore  hast  .thou 
>'  brought  this  people  at  all  ov^  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  ?    For  the  Canaanites, 
''  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  shall  hear  of  us,  and  shall 
^'  environ  us  round,  and  cat  off  our  name  from  the  earth.    And 
"  the  Lord  said.  Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou  thus  upon 
'*  thy  face  ?    Israel  hath  sinned,  and  hath  transgressed,  my 
'<  covenant  which  I  commanded  them :  they  have  even  taken  the 
<^  accursed  thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  have  put  it  amongst 
"  their  own  stuff.     Therefore  the  Children  of  Israel  could  not 
"8tand   before  their  enemi^   because  they  were  accuised. 
"  Neither  will  I  be  with  ypu  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the 
*^  accursed  thing  from  among  you.     Up,  sanctify  the  ^people : 
^^  and  on  the  morrow  the  Lord  will  by  lot  take  first  the  tribe, 
"next  the  family,  and  lastly  the  man  who  hath  taken  the 
"  accursed  thing :  and  he  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,  and  all  that 
^'hc  hatb,  because  he  hath  taken  the  accursed  thing."    The 
8(iemn  inquisition  is  made ;  the  lot  is  cast ;  the  criminal  is  found; 
ie  confesses  that  he  had  taken  part  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho, 
even  gold  and  silver  and  raiment,  and  that  they  were  hid  in  his 
tent :  they  are  found ;  the  congregation  stone  the  criminal,  and 
burn  him   with  fire.    Now  the  Lord  is  reconciled;   victory 
^n  crowns  the  host  of  Jehovah,  the  elements  of  heaven  war 
for  Israel ;  and  in  a  great  battle  more  of  their  opponents  fall  by 
bailstones  of  supernatural  magnitude  than  by  the  sword. 

After  all  these  proofs  of  a  divine  interferenccj^  could  the  Jews 
avoid  being  fuUy  convinced  that  their  God,  the  omnipresent 
and  all-powerful  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  had  commanded 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites ;  or  could  they  venture  to 
<lispute  the  command?  Let  us  then  reflect  on  the  feelings 
which  must  have  influenced  them  while  acting  under  this  com- 
uiand,  the  natural  effects  it  may  have  produced  on  their  moral 
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diaracter  aad  eondtiet,  «Act  the  probiiMe  reMona  iriiy  sueh  a 
mode  of  execHtitigf  tlte  divine  judgments  formed  a  pmrt  of  Ae 
Jemsh  dispefieatioii. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  endent  that  tbe  Jews,  oonsideriiig 
tliemselves  as  nothing  more  than  iastrutlietitskitbe  hands  of  Jdio^ 
vah,  to  execate  his  seht^ee  on  the  condeibned  nations  of  Canaan, 
were  not  actoated  by  any  of  those  depraved  motives  widek  almost 
universally  attend  the  {Hrosecution  of  war?  The  whole  series 
of  events  which  occurred  while  they  wei«  tkis  obeying  the  \Mn 
mandate,  or  ratiier  yielding  to  the  resistless  impulse  of  Omni- 
potence, was  a  continned  trial  of  their  humble  reliance  on  the 
divine  protection,  their  confidence  in  llie  divine  prmnises,  and 
th^  stAmission  to  the  divine  will :  to  wUoh  they  were  to  sacri- 
fice every  personal  indulgence,  and  stdbkigate  e^ery  pabsiea  of 
tiieir  soul.  The  thirst  of  plundier,  and  me  indulgeuee  of  iioeiT- 
tious  desires,  are  too  frequently  the  most  poweriVil  stimidaB  tio 
war  and  conquest,  with  the  bullc  of  every  soldiery :  but  wtA 
the  Jiews,  tiiese  motives  were  on  this  oecasicm  wholly  eet  aside. 
The  entire  spoil  however  ric9i,  the  captives  however  numerous 
or  desirable,  were  whofly  devoted  to  the  liord,  condemned  to 
destruction  with  the  city  or  people  to  whom  they  h^dnged. 
Avarice  and  RcetttiousnesstfaeiiefeFew^eehedMd,  notttbeiiish<$d) 
by  thS^  sysMm  in  the  Jewiidi  people :  they  aoted  noft  from  their 
own  choice^  they  indalged  not  their  ewn  d^res^  t^ey  merely 
obeyed  the  immediate  diree^n  of  Altnigfaty  PoWeiT,  'not  isLrivig 
either  to  destroy  or  to  «how  «aer<^)  to  eeasume  or  to  q)are» 
)any  thing  aninsote  or  inanimate,  but  according  to  the  atrict  letter 
of  the  divine  instructions* 

Farther,  as  aH  avaricious  snd  lioentlons  propensities  ^k^ 
upon  this  occasion  checked  *and  disappointed^  so  it  is  searceljto 
be  conceived  that,  circiHnstattced  as  the  Jews  were,  sanguinary 
passions  cotdd  find  access  to  their  miiildB,  or  be  oheridied  and 
encouraged  from  the  part  they  were  compdled  to  act  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  (»  mark  out  Afo  cri&ie  of  idolaitiy  in 
general,  not  tiie  peculiar  individuals  with  whom^tb^  weretli<m 
at  war,  as  the  object  of  abhorrence.  -Every  thing  conniN^ 
widi  sucb  false  wortfbip,  animate  and  inanin^rte,  was«tigin*~ 
fized  as  an  abomination  to  "Aie  Lord :  the  Image,  the  altar, 
the  grove  around  it,  the  silver,  the  gold,  the  houses  wbieh 
were  the  property  of  idolaters,  as  ^H  -to  the  idobrtera  them- 


selves  were  tp  -be  utieply  destroyed.  And  m  order  tliat  the 
:feeling8  6f  detestation .  »id  abborrence  nnglit  be  inseparably 
assoi^iaEted  sritb  the  ccime  of  idolatry,  not  with  the  persons  of 
'the  Ganaaniles ;  an  ordi^  to  prove  trr  the  Jews  that  they  were 
•comnunidied  to  eKtermiaate  the  seven  nations,  not  from  any 
ptineipte^f  pferaowdi  i;eBeiitnient  or  national  host^ty,  but  merely 
as  criiniiKds  G<>ndemned  by  Grod ;  they  were  solemnly  bound  to 
4S3eerei8e  exaetly  .the  same  severity  towards  any  of  their  own 
nation,*  wjio  i^ould  Apostatize  :to  idolatry.  The  idolatrous 
HESRi^w  crnr,  or  kesbrew  tribe  was  to  be  totally  exter- 

MIXAT£D,   AS  WEI.L  AS  T«E  KATIONS  OF   CANAAN.      If  tbe  moSt 

-bcdoTod  brother,  or  the  chosen  friend  of  the.  Jew,  the  wife  of 
liSs  bosom,  4>r  the  ddld  of  his  hopes,  should  worship  false  gods, 
it  was  OQHinfiMiided  that  he  should  pinrsue  this  dearest  object  of 
his  affist^n  «veh  ante  death :  ^*  His  eye  was  not  to  spare,  nmr- 
^'  tber  ^Bitt»  he  to  sbow  pity  uhto  him." 

Acting  toider  sneh  a  system,  it  seems  probable  that  ferocious 

passkm^  petsooal  cesentnient,  and  even  national  hostility,  could 

not  fffevail .  in  the  Jewish  hoe(t,  with  the  same  force  as  Ubl  any 

other  donquering  army ;  and  if  thare  is  in  human  natuise  asy 

tendency  to  pity  the  sufFeifii^  of  criminals,  where  the  crime 

hurts  i&ot  ourselves,  ^  it  was  probaUy  felt  on  this  occasion  by  the 

Jews,    indeed  we  have  decisive  proc^,  that  H  waii  wi<b  r^luc- 

4aiice,  and  almost  by  compulsion,  iSiat  the  Jews  .eicecuted  ihe 

WBtence  of  divine  justice  on  the  condemned  notions ;  because 

it  igeectain^  that  as  soon  as  the  terror  of  immediate  punishmeni: 

OD  tfaemaelves  was  in  any  degree  withdrawn,  they  neglected  to 

execute  ^e  divme  command,  they  spared  the  remaining  Canaaur 

ites,  ibey  indulged  their  own  indolence  by  reposing  in  peace,  or 

their  pride  and  avarice,  by  reducing  their  enemies  to  slaves  or 

tributaries;  and  in  process  of  time  began  to  regard  them  with 

affection,  to  cotirt  their  idHance,  to  imitate  their  manners,  and 

finally,  participate  in 'their  idolatry  and  their  licentiousness. 

If  tiien  the  severities  which  at  first  they  were  compelled  to 
exercise  against  -these  idolaters  had  a  toidency  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  both  parties,  sentiments  of  alienation  and  hostility  to- 
wards eaefa  other ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  tendency  was 
useful  and  necessary ;  and  that  these  severities,  far  from  being 
continued  longer,  or  carried  farther,  than  was  essentially  re- 

*  Vide  Deut.  xiii.  and  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Lect.  IIL  at  the  beginning. 
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qiiisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy,  would  at  first 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  far  enough.     If  the  .Jews  could 
not  be  entirely  prevented  from  mixing  with  the  Canaanites,  even 
by  the  mutual  hostility  which  such  measures  as  they  were  com- 
manded and  compelled  to  employ,  appear  calculated  to  produce, 
how  instant,  and  total,  and  inseparable,  would  have  been  the 
tmion  of  those  nations,  had  any  milder  measures  been  employed; 
and  how  entirely  would  the  scheme  of  setting  apart  a  chosen  and 
peculiar  people,  to  preserve  the  worship  and  the  oracles  of  God, 
have  been  defeated.     How  impracticable  would  it  have  been  to 
mark  out  one  peculiar  nation,  tribe  or  family,  from  whom  the 
Messiah  might  be  proved  to  descend,  by  whom  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy might  be  preserved,  and  its  accomplishment  attested.    In 
a  word,  suppose  this  part  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  changed; 
and  it  appears  probable,  as  far  as  human  sagacity  can  determine, 
that  the  whole  scheme  must  have  been  abandoned,  or  effected  bjr 
means  to  us  inconceivable.     When,  therefore,  we  ask,  Why  the 
sword  of  the  Jews  was  employed  for  the  punishment  of  the  con- 
demned nations  of  Canaan,  rather  than  any  other  means  ?  we 
wiswer,*  that  no  other  mode  of  punishment  could  have  so 
elfeetually  guarded  the  Jews  from  being  seduced  by  the  allure- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  involved  in  all  the  guilt  and  profanation, 
*all  the  multiplied  cruellies  and  impurities,  which  idolatry  neces- 
sarily introduced.     The  degree  of  alienation  and  hostility  thus 
'excited  in  both  parties  accomplished  this  purpose  of  the  divine 
administration  as  far  as  was  indispensably  necessary,  with  less 
•extensive  infliction  of  miraculous  punishment  than  any  other 
conceivable  mode.     AH  the  nations  of  Canaan  might  have  been 
swept  off  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  Jews  placbd,  without  re- 
sistance, in  the  possession  of  their  territory  ;  but  even  with  ibis 
most  extensive  destruction  of  the  condemned  nations,  would  the 
Jews  have  been  equally  guarded  against  the  contagion  of  idolatrjs 
from  every  surrounding  state?  Would  they  have  been  filled 
twith  the  same  terror  of  impiety,  superstitious  cruelty  and  licen- 
tiousness, as  when  they  themselves  were  compelled  to  become 
executioners  of  divine  vengeance  for  these  crimes?  Assuredly 
•not.     With  the  strong  tendency  to  imitate  the  manners  and 

*  It  has  gratified  me  to  find  that  the  reasons  here  adduced,  a^ee  witlj 
those  of  Mr.  Cappe,  in  his  Essay  on  the  idea  of  Judaism,  and  tiis  Crttm 
Remarks,  Vol  11.  p.  221. 
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adopt  the  corruptioiis  of  idolatry,  which  the  Jews  afterwards 
displayed,  it  seems  probable  that,  if  this  scheme  had  not  beea 
adopted,  to  alienate  them  as  strongly  as  possible  from  its  votaries^ 
nothing  ooald  have  prevented  their  immediate  and  total  apostasy^ 
but  miraculously  rendering  the  surrounding  world  a  wilderness, 
or  restraining  the  Jewish  nation,  by  some  uninterrupted  and 
supernatural  force,  from  all  commerce  with  every  other  people. 

Thus  wild,  unnatural  and  impracticable,  are  the  expedients 
which  seem  necessary  to  be  Substituted,  when  we  suppose  any 
departure  from  what  has  been  the  real  process  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations. Is  it  not  then  irrational  and  unjust,  to  accuse  thi$ 
part  of  the  divine  economy  as  too  severe,  when  it  is  certain 
it  vniA  barely  severe  dnough  to  effect  the  preservation  of  the 
word  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  in  a  single  nation  ?,  Is  it 
not  unjust  to  charge  it  with  a  tendency  to  depi*ave  the  morals  of 
the  Jews,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  effectual  method 
of  insfarii^  them  with  a  detestation  of  all  the  foulest  crimes 
to  the  seduction  of  which  they  were  most  exposed,  and  impress- 
ing a  fearful  apprehension  of  the  punishment  which  must  attend 
their  perpetration  ?  . 

But  the  punishment  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  sword  of  tb 

Jews,  rather  than  by  any  other  mode,  seems  to  have  promoted 

the  objects  of  the  divine  economy,  not  only  by  rendering  it 

more  practicable  to  keep  the  chosen  people  a  separate,  race, 

abated  from  the  society  and  guarded  against  the  seductions  of 

idolaters,   but  by    preparing  the  way,   for  terminating 

ril£  MIRACULOUS   INTERPOSITION    UNDER  WHICH    IT  HAD  BEEI^ 
JSECESSARY  TO    DIICIPLINE   THE  JEWISH-  NATION,   leaving  at  the 

sama  time  such  deep  and  awful  impressions  on  their  mind,  as 
ought  to  preserve  them  permanently  obedient  to  the  divine  Law* 
The  great  support  of  idol  worship  was  the  fixed  opinion,,  that 
the  idols  of  each  nation  were  its  faithful  guardian  gods,  securing 
its  temporal  prosperity,  and  above  all,  its  success  in  war ;  comr 
baling  on  the  side  of  their  votaries,  with  an  effect  proportioned 
to  the  power  of  their  supposed  divinity,  and  establishing  th<^ 
value  of  their  protection  by  the  greatness  of  the  victories  they 
achieved.  This  strong  principle  of  idolatrous  seduction  nothing 
could  so  effectually  counteract,  as  the  abundant  experimental 
proof  which  the  Jews  received,  that  the  one  only  true  God^ 
Jehovah,  their  guardian  God,  and  immediate  sovereign  Lord, 
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was  ift  this,  iw  in  every  otiier  liBspect,  dectifedly  raperl^r  to  all 
the  Gentile  idols  confedermted  iog^tlier ;  and,  AaA  aft  He  had 
promised  to  be  <<  an  enemy  to  their  enemi^  andf  a»  adversary 
**  to  their  adversaries,^'  so  He  Was  able  effeotnatty  to>  ftdfil  his 
promise  of  <<  sending  hid  fear  befbr^  them,  imd  destroying  all  Ac 
*^  people  to  whom  they  shoald  cotaie,  and  makiag  aU-  their 
<<  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  them/'*    And  as  tikir  esih 
fidence  in  the  divine  protection  was  thus  esublufaMl^  by  their 
being  made  thef  insfnimeilts  of  exterMkittafk^  the  CnnasDitMr, 
more  than  it  could  have  been  by  aily  other  possiUe  mode  of 
eflfiM^ting  their  settlement  in  the  p^mised  iMd ;  so  by  the  verj 
same  dispensation  wds  a  sftlutit^  tditDr  impressed  upofi  thtm, 
preparing  them  fbr  being  gof^rmed  Witboot  any  further  eoi- 
tinned  miraculous  interposition.    Their  Oed  lamA  denoitaioed 
Against  them,  that  if  they  foriiooh  his  tv^irdhip  and  vSolattd  his 
Law,  he  would  cause  them  tb  be  f  ^<  smitten  before  tfMireiie- 
*^  mies ;  tUtt  they  slkouM  go  o6t  one  i«(ay  agliiDst  thttii^'  nad  flee 
**  seven  ways  before  them :  and  ttiAt  Aey  should-  bo  nmxmi 
<<  into  ril  the  kingdoms  of  the  ^iu^'^     Th&y  letow  ekurJy 
perceived  the  full  power  of  God  to  execute  this  dreid  ddtiwa^ 
ciation;  thdy  now  fiX  pradkallf  and  tU^dv^  ihe  pou^  of 
Jehovah  to  nuthe  man  the  iMirimeni  tfpHnHskim^  MMMy^  ^^ 
ever  previokdy  tmwilRng^  or  dppegreftSy  undbk,  Uk  inftktthisfwmkr 
inetU ;  they  were  now  experimeiit^iy  ckmVinded^  that  m^militti^ 
superiority  of  multitude  or  diseiplini^  could  protect  tlism  froiB 
the  sword  of  their  enemies^  6r  pr&Betife  their  natioil  irmd  total 
destruction,  if  Aey  forsook  the  covenanf  of  tbdir  Gdd*    HdO^ 
aftet  their  settlement  in  the  latid  of  Gaiidm)  the  terr<tf  «bicl 
the  hostility  of  th^  surrounding  liatidni^  inspired  Was  fkted  tobe* 
come  the  principal  check  to  restrain  flietu  from  idoli|try ;  I^T 
were  prepared  to  recognise  in  their  defcia^ the  efftetof^vii^c 
displeasure,  and  the  arm  of  mail  wad  fitted  to  becDne  the  in*- 
strument  of  that  punidiitient  which  their  God  migiit  deter- 
mine to  inflict.    Thus  the  scheme  of  ^eipiind  and  oorreetioD 
which  IKvine  Wisdom  judged  it  neciBSsary  to  exercise  ot«r  his 
chosen  people,  was  conducted  by  a  system  whicb  was  easily  con* 
nected  with  the  common  course  of  events,  and  assimilated  to 
and  bletided  with  the  general,  and,  as  it  wete,  natural  progress 
of  the  providential  administration  of  human  affidrs. 

in  this  view,  the  punishment  of  the  Cantoanites  by  the  sword 

*  Exod.  xxiii,  27.  f  Deut.  xxviii.  25. 
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of  ib^ifcw^  rather  thai^  hfa/bf  intber  mm»  w^iM  a  $mi9m^ 

iJgSNir  w4  f stent  «f  IJhwI^Hwi^haMUlt.  w)M9  Vkrt..^0pit9r  IhAft  tlie 
ol^eel*  0f  <ib»t  eoopmm^  iDdMp»iM)>ly  riiqfttiiicydk ;.  for  if  Um» 
4miu1Iu1  ««liiiiiik  IhMBi  ^QcUibitiid  iHi  ^  ito  tfMairs  t<9  tber,J^w8y 
vd  imiMruitAil,  om  >wpiihl8«p]mff»  MidiUdr  qi|.4i8ir^h<y|r^  wav 
ye*  nMnffimut  to  pMveHt  d»m Inwi  yMdiQg  fiiiqrtdQAly  to  ttie 
MiiiMoiiB  of  HbhCryt  vbat  mnft  Iw^  bew  i^  rw^H*  hM  ii» 
audi  seMrky  ef  daMipBne  \nm  tmijka^l  Jmm^^i^  it]|#  «•« 
ctiMne  worab^  of  «teVoni«b  couU:  iv>t  biM  It^efp  psefi^ryeA 
beyond  a  nogle.  gnenilioiH  of  reistorad  by  «  lasa  ^NJgR^  pr> 
proIoiigBd  4«qil«y  of  niiMaka^  iihaii  IM^  wbieb^  w^  fif^^  ^m~ 
plojoed  te  .OtttaUkk  it.    Naw>  eMdbior  tbe  toital  nbojl^op  vf  .ftue 
I)lli^[illo^  or  ita-ropoBied  .enknlioa.  by  9»\  r^piwM  «^4  <$!#* 
tiiMttA  intanruftioos  of  Abo-  oooiw  .of  «iatBr#A  ai\4  t;t^  4'aguJUr 
Usm  of  Ibo.  prondwlidl  |p«roB09oikt  ^  tnM^  /ie0l9  .Ht$^riy 
iDeonabteiit  ymHh  the  |nu^p(|teo  of  ihe  diome  (fagWWMiiow* 

The  no^sMttKT.  of  wnm  jtM^^m^^  \m  t^mM^  cw^; 
flUeoBd  OS  a  grao*  diflbraky^  Miioh  of  .wh«t.hiw  bM»  fl^  ^M 
tie  trQoteionl.af  (the  CatwfaitUR  i^plkiB  .t^  U ;  bntit  h^ft  its  per- 
timikr  oh'mnpetoDoe^.  wUcb  it  heooftiro  njer^eismy  briefly  to, 


Tko  Jnt  votiee  .of  Ae  AmiMkitee  ia  ia  E9iod«%.  wbe^ «  ^  » 
Bad,  *  «<  ISiea  earao  Amaleky  and  iiiHigbt.  wilbi  Israel  in  Bo^ 
^  pUdaa.^  Their  joimeulDni  defoet  ift  tbefe  rooorc^  and  the 
noQBinent  which  Moaea  eel.  \if  to.  preAei;vo  t^  meaiory  of 
'%  aod  the  erdeve  of  God  cwon(a«%  It  '^  Aad  the  Lord. 
^miA  uato  Meees,  Writo  thio  £»r  |i  laenipraai  in  e  bopk, 
^^and  rfaheoree  k  in  the  eara  of  imivmi  £»r  I  will  utterly 
^  put  ont  the  oeamnihcaafio  of  AaioLek  frw^  o^ider  heaven. 
''  And  Moeee  boilt  an  akar>  aadoidled  the  qame  of  it  JiyH^vAK- 
^^  Kisai  f ;  fmr  he  eeid^  Becauee  ^  Lord  b^  aworo,  t^at  the 
*^  Lord  adU  have  war  with  j^anlak  from  geae^kia  to  genera^ . 
^^tion."    Bpt  ia  the  reaapitiriatien  t  of  thie  histoiyi  Mpses 

*  Ezod.  xvii,  from  8  to  the  encL 

t  ^  The  Lord  my  banner."  The  next  verse  ought,  as  seems  to  me,  to  he 
translated,  *^  For  he  said.  Because  the  hand  <^  the  Lor4  ^uiU  he  Car  eiwr 
''vpon  the  banners  ot  war  against  Amalek.**  This  tranfiiatioa  is  justified^ 
i>y  changing  t33  **  a  throne,"  into  D3  **  a  banner:**  the  idfeenitioa  was 
proposed  by  Hdubigant,  and  seems  preferable  to  any  other.  Those  rsftdhigis 
proposed  by  Le  cTerc  in  locum,  and  by  Shuckford,  Vol.  III.  p,  ai,  seem, 
though  ingenious,  not  so  natural.    Vide  Dodd's  note  on  the  passage. 

+  Dcut.  xxF.  17, 
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mentionB  the  pluiioulars,  whioh  prove  this  to  have  been  an 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  AmalekiteB  totally  utipn>voked,  and 
attended  with  very  aggravating  circumstances.  <^  ReoAember,'* 
says  he,  <^  what  Anudek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way,  when  ye 
<^  were  come  forth' out  of  Egypt;  how  He  met*  thee  by  the 
*<  way,  and  smote'  the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  were 
^  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast  fidat  and  weary ;  and  he 
^  FEARED  NOT  GoD.  Therefore- it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy 
'^  GoA  hath  given  thee  rest  from>  all  thine  enemies  round  about, 
^  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  ^veth  thee  f<»'  an  inhe- 
*<  ritance  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance. 
**  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven :  thou  shalt' not  forget  it."- 

Here  then,  the  divine  command  to  extwiiunate  Amalek  as  a 
nation,  is  grounded,  first,  on  thw  conduct  towards  the  chosen 
people  of  God.    They  had  displayed  in  their  attack  on  them,  a 
spirit  of  unprovoked,  cruel,  toeachorous  and  inveterate  hostUity. 
It  was  unprovoked,  because  there  appears  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Jews  had  the  remotest  intention  of  either  injoaring^tfaeir 
persons  or  seizing  on  tbeir  territory ;  which  ddes  not  iqppear.  to 
have  formedf  any  part  of  fimt  land  of  which  the  Jews  w&n 
commanded  hy  God  to  take  possession.    Aooordingly  wo  never 
find  the  Amalekites  mentioned  among  the  nations  who.  were  to* 
be  expelled  from  the  promised  land.    It  was  a  eruely  treaehnrQus 
and  inveterate  hostility,  because  they  attacked  the  Jewish  host, 
as  appears,  by  surprise,  so  as  to  cut  of  the  hindmost,  "Vfho  were 
feeble  and  weary  and  faint :  and  surely  an  enemy  aeting^  in  such 
a  manner  as  this,  might  at  that  time  have  been  regarded  as  an 
invetersdie  and  malignant  foe^  whose  destruction  might  be  con- 
sidered as  ahnost  necessary  to  the  safety  of  those  whom  they  at- 
tacked.   Bat  this  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  doom  denounced 
against  them ;  it  was  not  so  much  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct, 
as  the  impietff  of  their  motive  which  cbrew  down  upon  them  the 
divine  vengeance :  <^  they  feared  not  god.''    The  Amalekites 
could  not  hut  have  known  the  s^na  and  wonders,  by  which  Je- 

.  *  la  1  Samuel  xv.  2.  it  is  <<  how  he  laid  wdt  for  him  in  the  way." 
+  Vide  Patrick  on  Exod.  xvii.  8,  and  Deut.  xxv.  17,  &<%  Universal 
History,  VoL  L  p.  318.  Most  commentators  consider  these  Amalekites  as 
the  descendants  of  £8au,  who  would  therefore,  but  for  their  own  misconduct 
have  enjoyed  the  same  exemption  from  all  attempts  of  the  Jews  on  thrir 
ti^ritor^,  as  the  children  of  £dom.  Vide  Deut.  ii.  5.  But  this  seciiis 
uncertaiQ, 
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hovah  had  rescued  Us  choten  people  from  Egyptian  slavery, 
and  declared  biniself  openly  tbeir  guardiaH  God«    They  must 
particularly  have  known  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
host  in  the  Red  Sea.    But  the  Amalekites,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  *^  fearod  not  the  God  of  the  Jews :"  they  set  themselves 
voluntarily  &Ad  audaciously  in  direct  defiance  of  the  power  of 
Jehovah^  and  this  at  a  period  when  this  kind  of  opposition  was 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  purposes  of  the  divine  dispensations  ^ 
f<Hr  we  are  informed,  that  ^<  God  led  not  his  people  through  the 
"  way  o£  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near ; 
^  for  God  said.  Lest  pemdventure  the  people  repent  when  they 
^'  see  war,  and  i^tom.  to  Ej^rpt"*    Under  these  circumstances, 
the  unpsovoked,  inveterate  and  presumptuous  attack  of  the 
Aoiakldtea,  must  have  been  considered  both  by  them  and  the 
Jews,  as  adireot  insult  to  the  auijesty  of  J^evah,  in  Ins  character 
of  pecifeUar  guardian  and  immediate  Lord  of  this  chosen  people. 
It  was-  not  oonsuBtent  mth  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy 
to  vindicate  the.  honour  of  Jehovah  by  any  general  punishment 
of  the  Amalekitee  at  that  time :  their  attaok  was  ivpelled,  but 
not  retaliated,  nor  waa  their  territory  invaded«    This  contemp- 
tuous defianoa  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  would  therefore 
have  appeared  to  "escape  with  impunity,  if  no  further  notice  had 
Iwen  ttdccB  of  it;  a  circumstance  which  might  have  degraded 
the  Deity  in  the  eatinontioo  of  the  Jews,  who  judged  of  hia 
^wer,  as  all  o4her  nations  then  judged  of  their  guardian  gods, 
^  bis  vigour  and .  promptitude  in  defencUng  his  people  and 
jNoishingv  thsir  enemies.    This  seems  to  be  a  reason  why  God 
jodged  it  necessary  to  announce  to  the  Jews,  that  though  he 
woidd  not  at  prsaent  punish  the  insult  of  the  Amalekites,  he  yet 
would  not  BaSks  it  to  pass  finally  unpunished;  but  that  he 
would  authorize  and  employ  them  to  inflict  at  a  remote  period, 
the  punislunent  it  merited;  thus  impressing  the  Jews  thcmi- 
selves  with  the  salutary  conviction,  that  where  the  Mi^esty  of 
Jdiovab  was  .iosolted,f  present  delay  of  punishment  qfibrded  no 
premmption  of  final  impumiy. 

In  addition  to  this  I  would  remark,  that  this  sentence  was 
a  prophecy  as  well  as  a  command,  repeated  afterwards  by 

*  Exod.  xiii.  17.         . 

t  Vide  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  I  ch.  ii.  p.  06. 
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BkImdb^*  mmt  in  ivUek  tke  imw9imBt  mile  Ae bftfiiiileitta^ef 
eMoafIng  the  will  df  tWr  Gaily  aad  snppIM  witli  »  fltnkiog 
proof  of  tbi  £viDBe  fonlatoirMpD  of  thsir  li^^UblMr^  wbkh 
bang  recwHoA  to  thoir  gmitirtbwmce  400  jmm  aUfsitp  wlum 
Soml  WW  cammmfAdd  to  cRrry-  tUa  oetitotioo  inio  «setmti0% 
toBcM  to  Httpmnr  upmk  tkan  a  nlolary  aitfo  fof  Ike  mitl9rHy> 
and.  an  honUe  ohodioiee  to  Abo  |mcof  ti^  of  titoMooaioX^w; 

mcn^wUcb  the  people  had  eaUed  fer  feom  aoeHiwi  (Ajggtp  <rf 
impotieBoa  under  that  theooaaay  which  God  hy  Moata  hod^ola^ 
Uiahed.  "^  Wfaen^"  fla^o  Samud,  ^^yooaardait  NahoahiheUag 
'^  of  the  ofaiUlraB  of  Aiaaaoa  can^  aguaiat  joMy  jne  aaadttiito]iie» 
<^  Nay^  hat  &  hing'  afaaU  nig»  o!7er  na;  Yvhem  the  IjOid.yc«ir 
<f  God  waa  yonr  hfaig.  Knv  thnrcfeaa,  hdiohl^lha  Img  inborn 
^  yo.  haw  ahoaes,  aad  wfaona  ym  kive  daaared;  otid  tehcM^. 
^^ihelUirdhatb aet »knig omn?  you.  if  ye witt fimr tloLcrci,. 
*^  and  aemo  him^  and  obey  Uai^vide^aad.  not  rabd  agaiiiitithQ 
M  ooaBttBiidinaBt  of  tho^Lord,  than  aballhatfa  ya»,  attd^abajtha 
^  king  thatteigBethoaar  ydof  oontiflMiefoiloviaiigllioLQirdyiOiir 
<<God«  Bi^ifyo  wiUnoiahBythevoieoofdieLard^  bntaeM 
^  agiuDOt  theeraniaiidaMitt  of  the  Lord^  ttmsi  filutt  the  baadif 
<*  the  Locd  bo  a^unst  yoa,  aa  ai  mam  agwaat  yoar  fiithais."t 
Aa  the  giaat  criterion  of  ihia  dbadience)  B^onidi  loi^obs  ea> 
Saal  the  eiGBciition  «f  thia  commaad  ^gaant  Ae  AjQudeldteft 
Tboy  had  joined  mth>  his  namoroua  and  iniraterttte.  entm» 
to. destroy  hiaa  in  lihe  iafiuiey  iif  hia  laigii;  but  the  dvidM.aid 

bad  giwoB  him  a  A^otory  oiiw^^ePhili8tioe%.a8deMblod.hin 
wtrioato  hiaiself  ftxao  his  ontauoa  eei  every  aide^:.  and  nanr 
Saoorael  renadnda  him,  %  "  That  God  bad  naointod  him  lav 
<^  ovor  {sraol,"  'and  anfogrma  bim«  that  be  in  tifflnriyjcndii  ce* 
qaiFed  him  to  axoeute  hia  judgmoota  on  Atmdeh;  aiid  tiiat  the 
Jmm  might  feal  thay  w^se  acUng.marety  aa  meaOmets  ^Ik 
4ivkie  imkntef  and  that  the  ^mx  waa  not  tmdertakan  or  to  be 
cartiad  on  it^m  &o  oofumon  motivoa  of  oonqoaad^  they  vi)!»e  for- 
bidden to  make  any  prisoners,  or  take  any  spoiL  Saul  yidated 
this  part  of  the  eonuaand,  saving  the  king  of  the  ilmalekkesy 
sand  p^mitting  the  pei^Ie  to  take  of  the  spoil,  under  the  pre-, 
tence  of  offering  it  to  God :  but  Samuel  exposes  the  shallow 

*  Numbers  xxiv,  20.  f  l  Samuel  xii,  12—15. 
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pmteii^  for  Heaiiid**  *^  Bath  Aa  IahiA  bb  gmA  Mi^ 'm 
^<  bufHt^offeiibgH  ami  metiScmf  a*  in:  okejnng  the  yAb  of  th« 
^Lonl?  BehsU^to^h^ivhifttarthMrHKrifiGe;  aodkiihdMikMiy 
<^dbtethflriiit«f  lam*:  ll^r  gehHIpuiff  « <te  tin  rf  witdicBBft, 
*'aiid  sUibftdrniUfin  is  riniqpdtjr  clod  kUatry.  Bmbiuv  Ikini 
^  kart  f^«0teil  the  wofd  ^  tlie  Loni)  he  hatib  aAm  mjected  Am 
^  kmx^  be^  Uo^.?'  TbM^  the  iorigiaal  «mleiio0  apunt  Ifae 
Aaiaielilai^  aad  stSl  iiior#  ite  final  exeimtibii,'  cppBani.ta  huyt 
tendad  to  hipMw  poweirfbBf  upaw  tb  lavva,  the  n€waM^  of 
abedJgBM'to  tiife' wiM»  andmwa  li»r  tiia  nwi)ai»y  of  Jdi^wA;;  and 
majr  therafora  hate  fortnad  a  mtfciwary  Uak  in  <3ie  gnurt  aerie^ 
ef  the  fLmraa  irnpaimilhittj,> 

Thk  ia  dw  Ug^  ill  ^lUi^  tfaia  tMuMiiBtk>n  ^^  Oth^ 

wittens  hhw  dbaarmi^f  and  cartaady  witik  InUh,  that  tha^ap- 
prinsnt  wBtmif  af  das  aentente  la  gMidjr  dirtKandhadiy  uriiati  w^ 
eoBsidar  that  Aa  AmatekilBa:  cantifltiad  la  maniiMt  the  moat 
hostile  dkfioaWoli  to  ikm  Helirew  naliaii,  by  attadoag  ^m 
wbaae^aKf  they  had  te  oppcu^mitf^  and  jouiiig  their  aMaaiei 
tipaii  aft  eaeadkttia  Cc^ OffHMBs a^^  TheyJMied 

tke  Cante^Oiea  aiid  deal9eyed  aainy  of  Av  paapie  vpen  thehf 
fint  attaik^  ta  antev  int^  Caaauui  ;f  4ieyy  $  ^ilh  the  ModUlee^ 
wtot  atfd  aaiiote  iita^I^  dtapeoeaftwtf  thaii  of  the  city  of  Pdia- 
tre^  cpd  hripiad  to  fedoea  tibeoi  ti^aneig^ieaii  yeaim  acrrittde  i 
fhey  alM  jeiiied  wiEh  the  lifiiKatiiltta  to  ofipteaa  tbeio^  and 
QtMily  hta]^Tethl«ed  the  Je#»by  their  v^i^mm  andpluadefa»  |f 
tet^^ying  Ae  iiieiFette  of  tte  eaartb,  aAd  leaving  no  autteMMo 
for  iB^  <^  bmst;  aad  allenvaida  in  oei^tiatttion  with  the 
!l^diatii!tM  MMy^  atftaehed  then^hi  battler  Under  Saul'arei^ 
Hmf  e^tf^ned  th^  i^iivagea  and  ^iolenee ;  aiad  wbe»he  hadre-^ 
{Ndg^d  Aein,  he  {rt>oeeedM^  in  eotnplianee:  wilii  the  divine  aan-i> 
m(^  aAteify  to  eittSr(>iite  theaa#  Thai  ft&ak  the  first  atep  to^ 
tbehal,  tiiey  appear  to  hat«  fittMied  die  dbeaen  people  ^  God 
it4tk  a  dee^  Md  mwearied  nae^pdty,  originally  unpmvidcM^ 
a^i  Wdif^t  «o  be  eMieded,  so  that,  haauinty  apealdiig,  they  dtt^ 

f  Vide  Patrick  on  Exo(L  xvii.  8.  and  Deut  xxv.  17;  also  Poli  Synopsis, 
and  Dodd ;  tide  also  Maimonides  More  j^evochim.  Pars  III.  cap.  xli.  p.  466 ; 
Lelantfs  Answer  to- Titodd,  Vol.  II,  pi  36 ;  Chaadtet's  Life  of  Dairid,  VoL  U 
Book  L  eft.  iv.  ^  and  Lecture  oa  the  (Xd  Test;ameat>  by  Samuel  Paii^r, 
sect.  vii.  p.  122. 

t  NunJbers  xir.  few  f  Jud^^s  Si.  IS  &  1*  ||^  Jiatdgw  n.  3^ 
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tlMir  own  &te  upon  themselves.    Their  eondoct  fading  foretold, 
and  their  final  punishment   being  anthorized  by  God,  can- 
scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  eonaidsr  the  peculiar 
relation  in  Which  Jehovah  stood  to  the  Jews,  as  their  tutelary 
God,  and  even  their  natural  Sovereign :  and  Dr.  Chandler  well 
remarks  concerning  this  order  of  God,   <*  If  he  foresaw  that  the 
<^  safety  of  his  people  materially  depended  upon  it,  the  <»der 
<<  was  wisely  and  justly  given ;  and  if  they  were  ripe  for  that 
*^  vengeance,  with  which  they  had  been  threatened  above  four 
'<  hundred  years  before,  and  which  had  been  so  long  m^cifully 
<<  delayed  by  the  patience  of  Almighty  God,  I  presume  it  was  no 
<^  injustice  in  him,  who  best  knows  the  proper  seasons  of  his 
<^  own  conduct,  and  is  the  best  judge  of  the  means  and  instru- 
<^  ments  to  execute  his  own  purposes,  to  put  the  sword  of  justice 
<'  into  Saul's  hand,  and  command  him  to  cut  off  those  whom  he 
*^  thought  fit  to  make  examples  of^  for  the  numerous  vices,  op- 
*<  pressions  and  cruelties,  of  which  he  knew  them  to  be  guilty. 
^^  Samuel  terms  them,  iho9t  sismers  the  Amalekiies,  to  denote, 
*^  that  even  at  that  time  they  were  a  very  wicked  people ;  that 
'<  they  themselves  were  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty, 
<^and  that  they  were  punished  for  their  own  idns,  though 
<<  mention  is  made  of  the  evil  conduct  of  their  ancestots;  and  it 
<<  had  been  long  predicted  that  Amalek  should  be  de8th>yed." 
'    The  observations  here  adduced,  with  regard  to  the  tr^tment 
both  of  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites,   may,   it  is  hoped, 
^jminigh  somewhat  that  appearance  of  contrariety  to  the  be- 
nignity of  the  divine  attributes,  which  at  first  sight  they  bear^ 
and  tend  to  develop  the  connexion  of  these  transactions  with  the 
entire  scheme  of  that  dispensation,  of  which  they  form  a  part* 
But  the  true  refutation  of  the  objection  derived  from  these 
events,  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  that  principle  stated  in  pp* 
26  &  27,  and  defended  by  Butler  and  Cumberland  in  the  an- 
nexed note.    Even  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  supreme  God 
over  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  human  beings,  and  hispower 
to  transfer  that  dominion  to  whomsoever  his  infinite'  wisdom 
shall  judge  meet,  by  a  clear  promulgation  of  his  sovereign  will ; 
rendering  actions  performed  in  obedience  to  that  will,  not  only 
innocent,  but  instances  of  obedience  and  piety;  which,  without 
such  an  authority,   must  have  originated  from  unjustifiable 
motives,  and  therefore .  have  been  deservedly  condemned  as 
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criminal.  To  expect  that  tiie  supreme  Governor  of  the  world 
should,  in  every  instance,  disclofite  to  beings  such  as  we  are^ 
not  only  that  a  particular  mode  of  conduct  is  certainly  com* 
manded,  but  also  all  the  reasons  why  it  is  commanded,  is  surely 
most  irrational  and  presumptuous;  though,  wherever  he  has 
thought  fit  to  communicate  the  reasons. of  his  dispensations,  we 
a^e  bound  to  trace  dibm  witii  caution,  to  contemplate  them  with 
bumflity,  and  to  acquiesce  in  them  with  gri^itude. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites 

by  the  sword  of  the  Jews,  would  afford  precedent  for  continued 

persecution  and  butchery,  under  the  pretext  of  religious  zeal ; 

and  encourage  the  Jews  to  invade,  pillage,  an4*exterminate  all 

their  weaker  neighbours,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the 

dignity,  and  extending  the  worship  of  Jehovah.     In  answer  to 

this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  divine  authority  which 

granted  the  chosen  nation  the  land  of  Canaan,  fixed  limits  to 

their  conquest,  positively  restrained  them,  as  well  durii^  their 

approach  to  the  promised  land,  as  after  their  settlement  in  it, 

from  attacking  the  neighbouring  nations.     The  circumstance^  of 

the  inhabitants  being  idolaters  did  not  justify  them  in  invading 

any  country ;  they  were  allowed  only  to  take  possession  of  such 

territories  as  Jehovah  expressly  assigned  to  them.    Thus,  in 

their  march  towards  the  promised  land,   they  were  strictly 

commanded  to  take  good  heed  to  themselves  with  respect  to  the 

eUldren  of  Esau :  ^^  Meddle  not  with  them,"  saitli  the  Lord, 

^  For  I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  afoot 

'^  breadth ;  because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a 

*^  possession."  *"    With  equal  strictness  were  they  prohibited  from 

dispossessing  the  children  of  Moab  and  the  children  of  Ammon ; 

yet  these  three  nations  were  involved  in  gross  idolatry.     Indeed 

the  whole  constitution  of  the  Jews,  religious  and  political,  was 

admirably  calculated  to  check  all  spirit  of  invasion  and  conquest^ 

though  it  prepared  them  effectually  for  self-defence.     The  whole 

nation  was  so  busied  in  agriculture,  as  to  have  neither  time  nor 

inclination  for  war;  prohibited  from  multiplying  horses,  and 

obliged  to  assemble  three  times  a  year  at  a  place  which  the  Lord 

should  choose,  distant  conquests  and  tedious  wars  were  utterly 

impossible:   so   that  there  was  no  danger  the  Jews   should 

conceive  they  had  the  smallest  right  to  inflict  on  other  nations 

*Deut.  ii.  5,  19, 
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punkhmenta  for  idolatry,  «{intliir  to  ihoge  wlifcW  th^  wm 
mado  the  iiwferoments  of  iniflioting  M  the  Canaoriites ;  and  th^ 
entire  tenor  of  their  historj  proves  that  such  an  idea  nemer 
entered  their  thoughts.  This  objection  therefore  is  refuted  by 
the  direet  letter  of  tke  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  MihtAe  Idstory  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Stttl  it  nay  be  suspected,  that  to  emjdoy  Ike  cAibsen  peo{^ 
of  God  to  be  die  instruments  of  ^fi^ine  vengeance  oh  .a  whole 
nation,  however  atrocious  thcttr  guilt,  had  a  tendency  to  train 
fhe  pec^e  tfius  employed  to  deeds  of  blood,  to  hai^n  iSieir 
hearts,  and  deprave  their  character.    It  may  be  adsftiited,  this 
objection  woul4  havo  eondderabte  weight,  if  no  care  bad  been 
taken  to  guard  against  this  ^eet :  but  notfiing  Is  fnere'  conspi- 
cuous than  Ihe  wise  and  cBectual  precautions  of  the  Seninh  Law- 
giver for  this  piupose.     It  has  been  shewn,*  l^at  lihe  tenor  of 
the  command  given  to  puriidi  the  Canaaaf  tes,  taa^t  the  Jews 
to  regard  vnth  aJbhorreoce,  not  so  much  the  persons  of  idolaters, 
as  liie  €«rime  of  idolatry ;  While  eveo^  thing  connected  with  such 
iklse  worship,  animate  and  inanimate  aHke,  was  devoted  to 
desferuetion.     It  hes  been  shewn  that  the  thirst  of  plunder,  and 
l3ie  indulgence  of  licentioiis  desires,  were  completely  checked 
and  defeated  in  the  Jewish  soldiery,  by  the  very  cond^ons  on 
which  alone  they  wove  enabled  to  sdbdue  the  condbraned  liations; 
and  that^jie  feelings  of  nadonal  hostility,  and  personal  animosily, 
were  contreuled  and  mitigated,  by  solemnly  enjoining  the  exer- 
cise of  as  great  severity  in  punishing  Idolatry  among  the  Jews 
themselves,  as  they  were  compelled  to  exerdse  against  the  con- 
demned nations  of  Canaan ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  event,  that 
it  was  with  reluctance,  and  only  by  compulsion  they  exercised 
these  severities,  because,  as  soon  as  the  impulse  of  divine  control 
•was  v4tibdrawn,  they  ceased  to  exercise  any  such  severity ;  and, 
<m  the  contraiy,  treated  with  culpable  lenity,  and  r^arded  with  a 
dangerous  complacency,  die  remnants  ef  these  impious  nations, 
whose  total  extermination  they  had  been  warned  was  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  contagion  of  their  vices  and  idiJatries.    It 
has  dso  appeared,f  from  on  examination  into  the  established 
principles  luid  direct  precepts  of  the  Jewish  Law,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  nniversal  and  active  benevolence 

#  Vide  supra.  f  Vide  Vol  I.  Part,  11.  Lect.  II.  III.  IV. 
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%wa  to  «ft««iM6,  as  far  4ig  llie  peariiar  «ituai]0ii  of  the^ohoem 
peopfe  would  tdlow ;  and  tJMit  it  tended  to  seft^i  and  bumonin 
the  fonly  by  <9hAriAit^  sMtineiitB  of  fiympathy  aad  tcndemeW) 
even  to  tbo  brmte  creotkmw 

Tbe  laws  4f  iwr*  «f  the  Je«m  te^f^tds  all  nations  (the 

OutaaniteB  and  Afludehkee  exeepted)  were,  fer  4hat  period  ef 

the  wotAdtf  peenfiaifly  lynMane.    No  enemy  was  4o  be  flttaeked 

till  peaee  had  been  ^ftoied:  on  oonqneet)  only  the  males  who 

had  borne  arma,  y^we  penakted  to  be  put  do  deaths  jtnd  even  of 

these  tbey  ml^ht  make  priaonefs :  women  and  chSdren  were 

froteeted:  female  eapl&reiwecegoarded  from  abuse,  and  traafted 

ifith  tendei^iess  sMd  retpeet:  ail  ^mneceseary  waste  and  hnrvoe 

weie  stviotly  fortdddm^  .filran^rs  4ind  skives  wereolijeete  of 

peoalinr  attention,  in  the  Mossie  Law,  and  their  iateseataand 

rigbto  guaided  with  ^jk»  most  tender  hrmnanity.    <<  Tboa  shak 

*^  not  oppress  a  stiMigisr/'  snys  the  Law,  *<  for  ye  loiow  ihe 

^<  heart  ^  a  stnmger,  aeeinp  ye  were  stmngers  in  the  land  of 

<^  BgyfL    Ve  Jshidl  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fiithflrless  efaaU. 

^  If  thon^  afliot.tbenLin.aay  wise,  and  Aey  ary  at  all  milo  me, 

^«aith  ibm  -Lord,  I  wiH  surely  bear  their  «ry ;  and  my  sranth 

'^  dnll  irax  hot,  and  I  will  smke  yon  with  the  swerd;  and  ymnr 

<^  wives  shall  be  widows,  and  your  duUfen  fatberleas*    If  thou 

^meet  thine  enemy'a  ox  <Hr  his  ass  .going  astoayytbou  shak 

^^i^iirely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.    If  thou^see  the  ass  nf  htm 

^  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  bnrden,  and  wouldestSDobaar 

"^to  belp  Um,  llksu  ebalt  surely  hdp  with  him»''f    Thus  also 

*  Concerning  these  laws  of  war,  consult  Josephus's  Antiq.  Book  IV.  sect, 
xlii.  and  oontra  Apion,  Book  IL  sect.  xxx.  In  concurrenoe  with  the  most 
respectable  i3iUiie«»  and  the  geMial  ttaditiea  ef  the  Jes^a,  he  interpveto 
Deat  XX.  IS,  only  to  imply  a  permissiony  not  a  command,  ^'  Thou  mayest 
"  kitt  (not  thou  shall  kill)  the  males,  that  is,  the  adult  males;"  or -as  Jose- 
pkas  iafesppvets  it,  ^  tiiote  who  had  borne  erms  against  lliem,'*  which  at 
that  tiaie  iaduded  ^  the  adoit  aiales.  Compare  2  Kings,  yu  22,  which, 
however  interpreted,  shews  an  instance  of  mercy  to  prisoners' by  express 
divine  authority.  -Selden^  de  Jure  Gentium  apud  HeoMeoe,  Lib.  VL  cap. 
xyl  Vol.  L  p.  67%  quotes  vsfeioas  authorities -te  shew  the  Jews  were  autho- 
rized to  spare  aU  prisoners  who  would  become  proseljrtes  (even  of  the  seven 
nations,)  as  there  would  liten  be  no  danger  of  teaming  dlMmiinatioBs  frem 
tbeia;  Bent*  icx.  18;  and  he  prores  it  wes  .an.  anoient  tradition  anoi^g 
the  Jews^  that  in  besieging  a  cit^,  an  interval  was  to  be  left,  to  give  the  be« 
sieged  an  opportunity  of  escapmg.  For  the  treatment  of  female  captires, 
coD8ult  Philo  de  Charitate,  p.  54>7.  And  on  the  Laws  of  War,  yide  Jew's  Letters 
to  Voltaiiie,  Vol.  II.  Letter  III.;  and  Leland*s.  Answer  to  Itogan,  ch.  iv. 

t  Exod.  xxiii.  9.  sxii.  22.-*24.  xxiii.  4, 5. 
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the  most  skcred  ordinances  of  religion,  were  stated  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  and  the  ease  even  of  in- 
ferior animals.     When  the  land  was  to  rest  each  Sabbatic  year, 
the  Lawgiver  assigns  as  a  reason,  '^  Ye  shall  let  it  rest ;  that  the 
<<  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what  they  leave,  the  beasts 
<<  of  the  field  shall  eat."  *     Thus  also  as  to  the  Sabbath  day : 
<^  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
<^  shalt  rest ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son 
<<  of  thy  handmaid,  and  the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed/'f 
<^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  |    If 
<<  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon 
<'  her  young,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young;  thou 
<<  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  thit  it  may  be  wdl  with 
<<  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days."  §    These  were 
precepts  inculcating  humanity  to  the  moAt  helpless  of  inferior 
animals,  with  an  anxiety  and  solemnity  unparalleled,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  in  any  code  of  laws  ancient  or  modom.    And 
shall  we,  potwithstanding  all  this,  stigmatise  the  Jewish  system 
as  sanguinary  and  cruel;  because  under  an  express  divine  com- 
mand, and  for  the  important  purposes  of  establishing  in  one 
chosen  people  the  worship  of  the«true-Grod,  and  the  [»inciples 
of  pure  morality,  and  above  all,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
for  the  Giospel  scheme,  it  commanded  the  extermination  of  one 
impious,  polluted  and  cruel  nation ;  thus  inculcating  the  horror 
of  idolatry  on  the  Jews,  who  were  to  be  treated  with  similar 
severity  for  similar  crimes ;  thus  also  proving  the  superiority  of 
Jehovah  over  the  idols  of  Canaan,  and  the  terrors  of  the  divine 
wratii  against  the  vices  pursued  with  such  signal  vengeance,  iii 
the  only  way  at  once  inteDigible  and  impressive,  amidst  a  people 
dull  and  worldly  minded,  seldom  extending  their  views  beyond 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  and  who  by  these  means 
only  could  be  disciplined  and  controlled,  so  as  afterwards  to  be 
governed  in  a  mode  coincident  with  the  general  course  of  divine 
administration?     Surely  to  neglect  the  various  circumstances 
which  thus  explain  and  vindicate  the  severity  exercised  against  the 
Canaanites  by  the  divine  command,  and  on  account  of  these 
reject  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation,  would  be  a  degree  ot 

*  Exod.  xxiii.  11.  f  Exod.  xxiii.  12. 
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incredulity  and  presumption,  equally  irrational  and  irreligious. 
Far  be  this  from  us,  my  brethren  :  be  it  ours  to  weigh  the  dis- 
pensations of  ProAddence  with  more  humility,  and  derive,  from 
the  severity,  as  well  as  the  mercy,  of  the  divine  administration, 
new  motives  to  persevering  watchfulness  and  holy  obedience. 
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Sect,  l^  Objection  against  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles,  derived  from 
the  frequent  idolatries  of  the  Jews,  invalid-^  These  idolatries  did  not 
prove  any  doubt  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  Law — First  species 
of  idolatry  by  forbidden  symboUr,  §*c, —  Whence  so  frequent-^hnplitd 
acknowledgment  of  Jehovah — Second  species  of  idolatrous  worship,  in 
forbidden  places^  and  with  idolatrous  rites,  implied  the  same — Third 
species,  worship  of  idols  with  Jehovah — Whence — Fourth,  worship  of 
idols  without  God^Yet  not  cm  absolute  denial  of  God,  or  refection  of  his 
worship — Defects  and  apostacies  of  the  Jews  cot^firm  the  certainty  of  a 
divine  interposition,  rather  than  weaken  it —  Objection  against  the  divine 
economy,  from  the  temptations  they  were  exposed  to,  unreasonable^ 
Residence  of  Jews  in  Egypt  considered — And  the  temptations  from  the 
surrounding  Canaanites — Degree  and  duration  of  the  divine  interposition 
suited  to  the  analogy  of  nature — Mr.  Gibbon  accuses  the  Jews,  falsely,  of 
being  indifferent  spectators  of  the  most  amazing  miracles^ 


JOSHUA,  xxiv.  31. 

<*  And  Uraiel  Mrred  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  overiired 
**  Joshua,  and  whidi  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  that  he  had  done  for  UnA" 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  infidels,  that  the  repeated 
relapses  of  the  Jews  into  idolatry,  at  various  periods  of  their 
history,  render  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  suspicious. 
For,  as  these  writers  conceive,  it  is  not  credible  that  tie 
witnesses  of  such  stupendous  miracles,  or  their  immediate 
posterity,  could  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  divine  power  thus 
awfully  enforced.  But  these  reasoners  entirely  mistake  the 
nature  of  this  apostacy,  and  forget  the  character  of  the  people 
among  whom,  and  the  period  when,  it  took  place.*  These 
relapses  into  idolatry  never  implied  a  rejection  of  Jehovah  as 
their  God,  or  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  if  they  doubted  of  its 
truth.  The  Jewish  idolatry  consisted,  first,  in  worshipping  the 
true  God  by  images  and  symbols ;  such  were  the  golden  calf  of 
Aaron,  those  afterwards  set  up  by  Jeroboam  in  Israel,  the 
ephod  of  Gideon,  and  the  ephod,  the  teraphim  and  the  images 

*  Vide  Warburton's  Diyine  Legation,  Book,  V.  sect.  ii.  v.  ri.  197  to  201. 
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of  Micah.    But  in  every  one  of  those  instances/ far  from 
rejecting  Jehovah  as  their  God,  the  images,  symbols  and  rites 
employed,  were  designed  to  h5nor  him,  by  imitating  the  manner 
in  which  the  most  distinguished  nations  the  Jews  were  ac- 
quainted with  worshipped  their   supreme   divinities;  or  they 
were  assimilated  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  as  far  as  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  their  authors  would  admit.     Thus  the  golden  calf 
which  the  people  compelled  Aaron  to  form,  was  probably  an 
imitation   of  the  Egyptian  representative  of  Osiris,  but  cer- 
tainly intended  as  a  representative  of  that  Jehovah,  who  had 
brought  *  the  Jews  out  of  Egj'pt ;  as  on  forming  it,  Aaron 
proclaimed  a  feast  •  to  be  held  to  Jehovah.     The  golden  calves, 
set  up  by  the  first  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  also  probably 
imitations  of  the  Egyptian  symbols,  with  which  Jeroboam  must 
have  been  familiarized  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,f  for  the 
five  last  years  of  Solomon's  reign ;  but  certainly  intiended  to 
represent  the  same  God  who  was  worshipped  at  Jerusalem, 
who  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions;  the  king  ordaining  a  feast  like  unto  the 
"  feast  (of  tabernacles)  that  is  in  Judah."     And  of  IVGcah  we 
are  told,  that  the  silver,  of  which  the  images  were  made,  j: 
^^had  been  whoUy  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  to  make  a  graven 
^^  image   and  a  molten  image."     And  when  he  had  found  a 
levite  to  officiate  as  his  priest,  he  is  represented  as  declaring, 
*'!^ow  know  I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeipg  I  have 
"a Levite  for  my  priest."     So  obstinate  was  the  attachment  of 
tie  Jews  to  idolatrous  symbols,  and  so  dull  their  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  worshipping  their  God  in  that  manner  which  he 
himself  required*     A  principal  cause  of  this  inattention  to  the 
divine  prohibitions  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  law  was  not 
read,  as  it  regularly  should  have  been,  to  the  people :  and  when 
the  Shechinah,  or  visible  splendor  of  the  divine  glory,  had 
ceased  to  appear  in  the  tabernacle,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
society,  and  frequent  wars  under  the  Judges,  and  the  permanent 
hostility  between  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  rendered 
it  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  meet  at  that  place  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen,  each  tribe  or  family  adopted  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  sancttiary  in  their  own  city  or  their  own  house,  and 
setting  up  there  some  symbol  of  the  Di^dne  Presence  imitated 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  f  I  Kings,  xi.  40.  ^  Judges  xvii.  3,  13. 
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from  t)]«ir  neighbourH,  bb  a  substitute  for  the  Shechinah,  and 
some  rites  of  worship  in  imitation  of  the  worship  at  the  taber- 
nacle. But  this  no  more  implies  a  rejection  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  than  the  idolatry  of  Roman  Catholics  implies  a  rejection 
of  the  GospeL 

The  next  species  of  idolatry,  was  worshipping  the  true  God 
in  forbidden  places,  on  high  hills  and  under  groves ;  whicb  it  is 
.  yet  certain  did  not  proceed  from  any  doubt  of  the  existence  or 
divinity  of  the  true  Jehovah,  but  from  the  same  proneness  to 
admire  and  imitate  the  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  which  we  noticed  in  the  former  case.  Many  of  these 
superstitious  observances,  we  find,  prevailed  during  the  reigns 
of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  who  yet  utterly  prohibited  and  strictly 
punished  all  direct  idolatry;*  but  could  not  overcome  the 
rooted  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  favourite  places  of 
worship:  ^^The  high  places  were  not  taken  away;  for  the 
<<  people  offered  and  burnt  incense  yet  in  the  high  places."  And 
in  another  passage  we  find  this  remarkable  and  decisive  testi- 
mony on  this  subject :  *^  Nevertheless  the  people  did  sacrifice 
'<  still  upon  the  high  places,  yet  unto  the  Lord  their  God 
"  only." 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  on  the  observance  of 
idolatrous  rites,  which,  instead  of  implying  a  rejection  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  were,  however  strangely  and  criminally,  yet  not 
unfrequently,  combined  with  it.     Thus  we  are  told,-)-  "four- 
*^  score  men,  having  their  beards  shaven,  and  their  clothes  reot^ 
*^  and  having  cut  themselves,"  (contrary  to  the  exjn'ess  direction 
of  the  Law,  yet)  proceeding  "  with  offerings  and  incense  in 
"  their  hands,  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord."    Thus 
Isaiah  J  complains,  "  I  will  recompense  into  their  bosom  your 
•*  iniquities,  and  the  iniquities  of  your  fathers  together,  saith 
**  the  Lord,  which  have  burnt  incense  upon  the  mountains,  and 
*'  blasphemed  me  upon  the  hills." 

Another  and  more  criminal  species  of  idolatry  was,§  joining 
the  worship  of  God  and  idols  together ;  a  practice  which  the 
principle,  borrowed  from  the  heathens,  of  an  intercommunity  ' 

♦  1  Kings,  XV,  13, 14,  and  xxii.  43.    2  Chron.  arxxiii.  17. 

t  Compare  Deut.  xiy.  1.  and  Ley.  xix.  27,  28.  with  Jeremiah,  xli.  5. 

%  Isaiah,  Ixv.  6,  7. 

i  Vide  on  this  subject  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  B.  TL  Sect.  vi.  w<^ 
B.  V.  Sect.  ii.  Vol,  IV.  p.  212;  and  Lliw's  Theory  of  Religioa,  P*  ^' 
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of  gods,  sanctioned,  and  the  apparent  policy  of  conciliating  the 
guardian  gods  of  Canaan  encouraged ;  but  which  still  preserved 
the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  Jehovah. 

^'  In  these  principles  of  intercommunity,"  says  Warburton, 
"  they  saw  the  whole  race  of  mankind  agree ;  and  Irom  the 
"  practice  of  them  in  the  worship  of  tutelar  deities,  they  thought 
"  they  saw  a  world  of  good  ready  to  arise.  Bat  not  only  the 
"hope  of  good,  but  the  fear  of  evil,  drew  them  still  more 
"strongly  into  this  road  of  folly.  Their  Egyptian  education 
"  had  early  impressed  that  bugbear  notion  of  a  set  of  local 
"  deities,  who  expected  their  dues  of  all  who  came  to  inhabit 
"  the  country  which  they  had  honoured  with  their  protection, 
"and  severely  resented  the  neglect  of  payment  in  all  new 
"comers.  This  will  easily  account  for  the  frequent  defections 
"of  the  Israelites,  in  the  divided  service  of  the  gods  of 
"Canaan."  • 

The  last  and  most  flagrant  species  of  idolatry,  was  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  without  God.     Yet  even  here  they  did  not  so 
much  reject  the  true  God,  as  conqeive  that  intennediate  and 
subordinate    deities    were  those  only  with   whom  they  had 
immediate  concern,  and  from  whose  hand  they  must  expect  all 
temporal  blessings.     In  truth,  the  temptations  to  some  or  all 
those  kinds  of  idolatry  were  so  powerful,  from  errors  in  opinion 
wide  spread,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Egyptians,  the  wisest,  and 
fte  Canaanites,   the  most  warlike  people  in  the  world,   and 
strengthened  by  the  habitual  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the 
itt,  the  symbols  and  the  rites  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  sensual 
allurements  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  overpowering  terrors 
of  idolatrous  superirtitions ;  that  we  have  reason  to  wonder  that 
the  Jews,  dull,  sensual,  and  stubborn  as  they  were,  could  by 
any  system  of  discipline  be  efiectually  corrected  and  ultimately 
reformed,  so  as  at  length  to  forsake  idolatry,  as  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  they  certainly  did— rather  than  just  cause  to 

Vide  also  Mede's  Apostasy  of  the  latter  Times.  Part.  I.  ch.  ii.  Vol.  II.  of 
bU  Works,  p.  772,  aad  ch.  ix.  p*  79d.  Thus  iEneas,  on  his  hmding  m  Italy, 
-Eneid,  Lib.  VII.  135 :— 

«  Geniumque  loci,  primamque  Deorum 

"  Tellurem,  nymphasqiie  et  adhiic  ignota  precatur 

"Numina 

Vide  also  Macrobii   Saturnalia,  Lib.  IIL  cap,  ix.  de  Evocandis-  Dii*  tu* 

^laribus. 
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suspect  no  such  system  of  divine  superintendence  and  control 
was  really  exercised,  because  they  frequently  relapsed  into  it. 

In  reality,  the  defects,  and  even  Ae  apostacies  of  the  Jews 
magnify  the  divine  power  and  wisdom,  which,  by  such  appa- 
rently inadequate  instruments,  effected  the  gracious  purpose  of 
preserving  in  the  world  the  principles  of  true  religion  and 
sound  morality,  when  all  the  philosophic  and  celebrated  nationg 
of  the  earth  sunk  every  day  deeper  in  idolaU-y  and  corruption  of 
manners.  Had  a  nation,  as  celebrated  for  mystery  and  wisdom 
as  the  Egyptians,  for  literature  and  genius  as  the  Gbreeks,  for 
policy  and  success  as  the  Romans,  been  made  the  channel  of 
conveying  to  us  the  revelations  of  God,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  persuade  the  sceptic  that  the  scheme  had  not  origi*- 
nated  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  first  rulers  of  the  state, 
and  been  acquiesced  in,  from  the  admiration  with  which  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  people  regarded  the  system  and  itft 
authors,  and  the  cifedultty  with  which  the  multitude  received  a 
scheme  flattering  their  national  v^ity,  and  adapted  to  their 
intellectual  character  and  taste.  But  amongst  the  Jews,  parti- 
cularly under  their  judges,  the  Mofsaic  law  received  no. support 
from  any  permanent  authority,  or  the  influence  of  any  set  of 
m^n  possefijsmg  a  decided  mental  superiority;  while  it  was 
evidently  contrary  to  the  sensual  appetites  and  idolatrous  pro- 
pensities <tf  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  various  Jewish 
apostacies,  seems  to  be  this,  tliat  it  was  only  in  their  prosperity 
iixe  Mosaic  law  was  neglected  and  violated ;  in  adversity,  when 
reflection  was  awakened,  and  seriousness  restored,  they  always 
cried  to  their  God  as  the  only  sure  source  t>f  deliverance^  uni 
as  uniformly  received  the  deliverance  they  sought.  Surely^ 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  really  dictate4  by  a  divine  authority,  and  oontinuaUy 
supported  by  a  divine  interposition. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  Why  did  God  expose  the  Jewish 
people  to  such  multiplied  temptations  to  forsake  his  law  ?  Why 
suffer  them  to  continue  in  Egypt,  until  they  contracted  so 
strong  an  attachment  to  Egyptian  manners,  symbols  and  idol- 
atries? Why  afterwards  permit  so  many  remnants  0/  the 
idolatrous  and  depraved  Canaanites  to  remain  in  the  midst  of 
them  ?  And  why  leave  them  at  any  time  witljout  a  regular 
supreme  judge,  evidently  invested  with  such  plain  dirine  autho- 
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rity  as  would  retain  tbeoi  in  oonatent  obedience?  To  all  this, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  if  we  oould  give  no  solution  to  those 
queries,  it  would  not  affecl^  the  direct  proofs  that  the  Jewish, 
scheme  wbb  really  a  divine  dispensation ;  and  that  so  long  as. 
tbese  proofs  remain  unoonfuted,  it  is  more  presumptuous  than> 
wise  to  insist  upon  knowing  why  God  did  not  act  differently 
from  what  he  Iuks  done.  But  though  this  would  be  a.  rational 
and  adequate  answer  to  objections  of  such  a  natuite,  yet  in  the 
instances  alluded  to,  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to,  allow 
us  some  insight  into  the  direct  reasons  of  its  dispensations,- 
which  we  may  without  presumption  endeavour  to  develop,  in 
order  to  the  best  of  our  power  to  ^^  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man." 

To  the  query,  Why  did  God  suffer  bis  chosen  people  to  con- 
tinue in  ^^pt  until  they  oqintracted  so  strong  a  relish  fop 
Egyptian  manners  and  Egyptian  idolatries  ?  it  may  be  answered. 
That  when  God  determined  to  preserve  in  one  nation  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion  and  moral  duty,  in  opposition  to  the 
rmiversal  idolatry  and  corruption  of  mankind,   the  mode  of 
effecting  this  purpose,  most  anal<^us  to  the  regular  cour^ 
of  nature,  was,  by .  selecting  a  particular  individual  of  distinr 
guished  piety  and  virtue,  raising  from  him  a  family,  and  from 
that  &mily  a  nation,  which,  by  the  r^ular  transmission  of 
parental  instruction,  should  be  trained  up  in   the  principles 
i  their  first  ancestor ;  and  being  protected  and  disciplined  by 
4e  peculiar  care  of  Providaice,  should  remain  ibe  depositary 
and  example  of  true  religion,  until  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
Divine  Wisdom  perceived  this  sacred  treasure  might  be  opened 
to  mankind  in  general,  with  advantage  and  effect.    But  as  all 
God's  disp^sations  are  in  a  moral  way,  and  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  rational  agents,  all  these  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  would  be  so  conducted,  as  to  leave  human  actions  in 
their  former  state  of  freedom.     Hence  this  chosen  family  and 
people  must  be  subject,  like  all  others,   to  the  ii^uence  of 
example,  and  the  trials  which  the  state  of  mankind  in  that  age 
would  naturally  induce.     In  their  progressive  increase  frona  a 
family  to  a  nation,  they  must,  wherever  they  were  placed,  in  a' 
world  miversaUy  idolatrous  and  depraved,  have  been  exposed  to 
the  contagion  of  irreligion,  and  vice.     The  objection,  that  they 
had  been  so  exposed,  would  therefore  have  been  equally  plausi- 
ble and  equally  false,  vary  their  situation  as  you  please ;  except 
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» 
indeed  ihese  objectors  to  revealed  religion,  because  founded  in  a 

miraculous  interposition,  conbeive  this  chosen  family  should 
have  been  miraculously  placed  in  solitude,  and  secluded  from  all 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  till,  by  a  perpetual  ex- 
ertion of  miraculous  instruction,  miraculous  civilization,  and 
miraculous  support,  which  such  a  solitude  would  have  required, 
they  had  multiplied  to  a  nation,  and  thence  were  miracxdously 
produced,  to  astonish  and  reform  tiie  world,  notwithstanding 
their  total  ignorance  of  the  character  of  those  whom  tbey  were 
designed  to  instruct,  and  their  entire  unacquaintedness  with, 
and  consequent  unfitness  to  resist,  those  temptations  to  which 
they  must  be  exposed*  Such  are  the  wild  ideas  on  which 
superficial  thinkers  object  to  the  divine  economy. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  was  Egypt  chosen  as  their  resideii'ce, 
the  parent  of  idolatry  and  superstition?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  there  was  no  spot  in  the  civilized  world  where 
so  many  causes  concurred  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  im- 
bibing deeply  and  permanently  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  or 
from  being  seduced  by  the  depraved  examples  around  them,  as 
in  ]%]rpt.  At  their  very  first  introduction  into  the  country  they 
were,  as  shepherds,  peculiarly  mean  and  contemptible,  or,  as 
the  sacred  text  expresses  it,  *  <*  an  abomination  to  the  Egyp- 
tians :"  and  so  strong  was  this  aversion,  that  ><  the  EgyptiaDs 
might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomina- 
'^  tion  to  the  Egjrptians."  Their  religion  was  not  less  an  object  of 
aversion  tiian  their  profession,  for  they  used,  in  sacrifice  f  to 

*  Genesis  xlvi.  34,  and  xlii;.  32, 

f  Exod.  viii.  26.  That  the  idolatrous  ivorship  of  different  animals  amonjst 
the  Egyptians  was  the  source  of  mutual  aversion,  sometimes  even  stimui- 
tinp  tibem  to  mutual  ^rar,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  de  ^deet 
Osiride  i  and  of  Juvenal^  Sat.  xy.  line  33  >~ 


4< 


Summus  utrinque 


Inde  fiiror  vnl^,  quod  nnmina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  cum  solos  credat  habendos, 
Esse  deps  quos  ipse  colit,  &c. 

And  Tacitus,  notidns^  the  opposition  between  the  customs  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Egyptians,  remarks,  "  Caso  ariete  velut  in  contumeliam  Hammonis,  bos 
«  quoque  immoktur  quem  -ffigyptii  Apim  colunt."  Herodotus,  Euterpe, 
cap.  Ixiv.  p.  107,  108,  notices  this  diversity  of  animd  worship,  and  the 
aversion  of  some  Egyptians  to  the  persons  employed  to  attend  certain 
animals.  And  it  is  possible,  from  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  that  Pharaoh 
might  have  flocks  and  herds,  and  might  at  the  same  time  wish  to  employ 
persons  different  from  the  native  Egyptians,  in  the  care  of  thero.  Yet  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  seems  to  show,  that  of  the  native  Egyptians 
onp  class  vere  shepherds.  Vide  Diodorus,  Lib.  L  sect,  ii.  Xn  troth,  such 
was  the  variety  of  opinions  and  customs  amongst  the  different  inhabitants  of 
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God,  the  same  animals  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped,  and 
thus  ^^  sacrificed  the  abomination  of  the  E^ptians."  Add  to 
this,  that  they  were  placed  in  a  distinct  province,  where  they 
were  preserved  a  6epa]*ate  body ;  and  what  is  most  important  of 
all,  tWt  for  a  long  series  of  years,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  their  stay,  the  Egyptians  oppressed  them  with  the  most  cruel 
slavery;  *  *^  they  made  their  Hves- bitter  with  hard  bondage, 
<^  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
<'  field  ;"  and  finally  attempted  totally  to  destroy  the  nation,  by 
ordering  all  their  male  children  to  be  put  to  death.  Surely  all 
this  naturally  tended  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  aversion  to  the 
manners,  the  idolatry,  and.  the  vices  of  their  oppressors,  and  led 

%ypt  at  different  times,  it  is  not  wonderful  much  obscurity  and  difference 
of  opinion  should  be  found  to  exist  in  different  writers  conc«minff  it,  which 
the  brevity  of  the  Mosaic  history  does  not  dispel.    But  surely  this  supplies 
not  the  smallest  presumption  against  the  truth  of  the  sacred  narrative.  Vide 
Poli  Synopsis,  Le  Clerc  and  Patrick,  on  Genesis  xliii.  32.  and  xlvi.  34.  and 
Exodus  viii.  26 ;  who  have  collected  the  various  opinions  on  this  subject. 
"Mr,  Bijanty  in  his  Observations  on  the  ancient  History  of  Egypt,  has  a  dis- 
tinct dissertation  on  the  Shepherds  of  Egypt  and  the  Land  of  Goshen,  p. 
140;  and,  from  a  minute  examination  of  ancient  history,  particularly  of 
Manetho  and  Josephus,  seems  to  account  much  more  satioactorilv  than  any 
preceding  writer,  for  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history.    I 
will  conclude  this  note  by  citing  one  passage  from  him,  which  contains 
bis  chief  oondusicms  on  wis  subject    After  citing  Ezod.  viii.  26,  he  ob- 
serves, **  The  abomination  of  the  £Wptians  was  a  sacrifice  of  blood ;  which 
^  offering  was  so  offensive  to  the  Egyptians,  that  the  Israelites  could  not 
"venture  od  it.    The  <^erinff8  of  the  Egyptians  consisted  in  the  fruits 
''of  the  earth:  on  the  other  hand,  the  shepherd's  increase  was  from  the 
"  fold  only,  and  his  offerings  were  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.    This  made  the 
''Egyptians  dislike  shepherds,  not  their  occupation,  than  which  nothing  was 
"more  innocent  or  necessary.    Besides,  they  had  flocks  of  their  own,  and 
''consequently  people  to  tend  them.    But  they  disliked  foreign  shqtherds, 
"on  account  of  their  different  rites  and  customs;  which  hatred  must  have 
"  arisen  from  an  intimate  intercourse,  for  we  do  not  abominate  what  we  are 
"little  acquainted  with.    We  may  dislike  at  a  distance,  and  disapprove; 
"but  this  was  a  total  abhorrence,  it  was  a  general  and  national  msffust, 
"  to  promote  which,  many  things  must  have  concurred.    In  the  first  place, 
"  the  Egyptians  were  a  fastidions  people  from  the  beginning,  and  held  every 
"  nation  but  their  own  in  low  esteem.    The  Egyptians  (sa}%  Herodotus)  call 
*'  all  men  Barbarians,  who  do  not  speak  the  same  language  with  themselves. 
"  This  contempt  was  carried  into  disgust,  by  the  contrariety  in  their 
"  reliffious  customs ;  and  this  still  heightened  and  embittered  by  the  tyranny 
**  of  me  pastor  kings,  and  the  cruel  usage  that  the  Egyptians  experienced' 
^  from  them ;  particularly  when  they  broke  down  the  shrines  of  their  gods, 
"  and  overturned  their  altars.    Hence  arose  that  fixed  hatred  we  have  been 
^  sneaking  of,  which  was  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Israelites ;  for  '  every 
*'«nepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,'  before  they  knew  Joseph. 
*^  The  reigns  therefore  of  the  Cusean  kings  were  antecedent  hkewise."    On 
these  pastor  kings,  vide  Bryant,  p.  143,  &o.    On  the  situation  and  fertility 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  vide  ibid.  p.  154,  et  seq. 

*  Exod.  i.  14. 
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them  to  accept  with  joy  the  promiged  settlemeDt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  combined  with  submission  to  that  system  of  religion 
and  government  which  God  meant  to  establish.  If  they  still  re- 
tained some  veneration  for  Egyptian  manners  and  iddatry, 
because  they  were  the  manners  and  the  idolatry  of  a  great  and 
celebrated  nation,  the  mode  in  which  God  delivered  them  from 
this  land  of  bondage  was  calculated  to  counteract  this  effe<^ ; 
for  they  beheld  Jehovah  with  a  mighty  hand  inflicting  the 
severest  plagues  on  Pharaoh  and  all  his  people;  makii^  the 
elements  and  the  creatures  which  they  worshipped,  «  the  in- 
struments of  their  chastisement,  and  involving  die  animals, 
whom  they  adored  as  gods,  in  one  coosmon  punishment  with 
their  deluded  votaries :  ^^  Executing  judgment"  (as  the  sacred 
historian  declares)  '*  upon  the  gods  of  Egypff  Thus  chas- 
tising superstition  in  the  very  country  that  was  its  source,  and 
magnifying  the  majesty  of  God  on  the  most  conspicuous  stage 
then  in  ^he  world,  in  the  country  the  most  famed  for  arts 
and  learning,  and  most  frequented  by  men  of  genius  and  curi- 
osity. 

*  Vide  on  this  subject  Hutchinson's  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,  or  Bryant's  l«inied  and  ingenious  treatise  on  the  Plagnes  of 
Egypt  I  consider  the  coincidence  between  these  works  as  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  arguments  they  adduce,  for  I  am  fully  persuaded, 


at  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  God  appeiu^d  to  Moses  in  the 
bush  in  the  form  of  fire,  &c. :  hence  the  multiplied  miracles  in  Egypt  showed 
the  superiority  of  Jehovah  over  all  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  in  their  pre- 
tended attributes  and  power:  thus  the  river  turned  into  blood,  though 
emblematically  sacred ;  the  wind  brought  locusts  to  destroy  the  votaries  of 
the  wind ;  the  air  rendered  Destilential;  the  dust  of  the  eor^  noxious;  th0 
wind  made  the  waters  of  tne  Red  Sea  stand  on  an  heap ;  the  plague  of 
darkness  showed  the  absolute  power  of  God  over  the  air;  the  murrain  was 
on  beasts,  who  were  the  rqpresentatives  of  the  Egyptian  goda^  thus  destroyed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  air  which  was  itself  considered  as  divine ; 
dius  uie  first-born  had,  in  many  cases,  as  Hutchinson  thinks,  been  sacrificed 
to  the  fiUse  gods,  and  were  now  in  punishment  destroyed  by  Jeho^. 
"Wde  Hutchinson,  Vol.  I.  p.  126,  and  sequel. 

Mr.  Bryant,  without  adopting  the  particular  sjrstem  of  Hutchinson,  or 
even  (\  am  persuaded)  knowing  that  he  had  thus  supported  it,  was  led 
on  by  nis  own  reflections  and  researches  to  form  the  same  opinion,  and  has 
established  it,  as  it  appears  to  me,  irrefutably,  by  a  variety  of  facts  and  illus- 
trations ;  proving  his  principle,  by  showing  its  application  to  every  one 
of  the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians :  for  instance,  in  the  circumstance 
reof^ded,  that  the  **  fish  in  the  river  died,"  see  his  proofs  of  the  idolatrous 
veneration  in  which  the  fish  of  t)ie  Nile  were  held,  p.  27  to  35;  and  on  the 
plague  of  flies,  which  he  also  proves  were  objects  ot  worship,  from  pi  ^b  to 
84.    But,  for  full  conviction,  I  refer  my  rea'der  to  the  Work  itself. 
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It  is  furtber  admitted)  tbat  Uie  system  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  in 
various  respects,  was  calculated  to  proscribe  and  counteract  * 
the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of  Egypt.  Tbat  all  these  judg- 
ments and  all  these  precautions  did  not  produce,  upon  the  dull 
and  carnal-minded  Jews,  such  decisive  effects  as  to  root  out  all 
jH'opensity  to  imitate  or  adopt  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  which 
they  had  seen  admired  and  practised  by  this  the  most  celebrated 
nation  in  the  world,  is  not  wonderful.  But  surely  no  human 
wisdom  can  presiune  to  assert,  that  any  other  scheme  of  settle- 
ment or  discipline,  could  have  been  better  calculated  to- prevent 
amongst  the  Jews  the  growth  of  idolatry  and  its  attendant 
crimes* 

The  defeat  of  the  warlike  Canaanites,  who  were  f  <^  great 
*'  and  tall,  and  their  cities  walled  up  to  heaven,"  by  the  unwar- 
like  Jews,  and  this  by  means  proving  a  supernatural  inter- 
ference, had  a  similar  tendency  to  establish  the  superiority  of 
Jehovah  over  all  the  celebrated  idols  of  Canaan :  nor  can  we 
conceive  any  mode  of  providence-  better  calculated  to  preserve 
among  the  chosen  people  the  observance  of  the  divine  institu^* 
tions. 

As  to  the  trials  the  Jews  were  exposed  to  from  the  example  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  particularly  from  the  ^imptions 
of  the  Canaanites,  many  of  whom  they  permitted  to  remain 
amongst  them;  it  is  evident,  that  wherever  they  were  settled  in 
an  idolatrous  world,  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  similar 
fanger,  from  the  depraved  examples  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
Sat  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  any  system  more  wisely 
calculated  to  check  such  contagion,  than  that  which  was  adopted 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in.  the  promised  land.  They  were 
previously  disciplined  forty  years,  until  the  generation  who  had 
from  their  birth  been  infected  by  the  contagion  of  Egyptian 
idolatry,  and  debased  by  the  degradation  of  Egyptian  slavery, 
had  completely  perished,  and  made  way  for  a  more  pure,  free- 
horn,  and  noble-minded  race,  who  might  be  trained  under  the 
immediate  miraculous  control  of  God  in  the  wilderness,  to  sub^ 
mil  implicitly  to  the  divine  direction^  and  aspire  after  the  divine 

*  Some  instances  of  this  are  adduced,  p.  149,  in  the  note.  Consult  also 
Witsii  Egyptiaca,  Lib.  III.  cap.  xiv.  from  sect.  iv.  to  x. ;  Lowman  on 
the  Hebreur  Ritual,  Part  I.  ch.  ii.  &  iii.  and  Part  II.  oh.  v. ;  and  Grotius  on 
£xod.  XX.  and  Lev.  xviii.;  but  especially  Maimonides  More  Nevoehim, 
Pars  III.  cap.  xl?i,  to  xlix. 
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fayoun  They  were  defeated  by  die  Canaanites  when  tbey 
attacked  them  without  divine  permission,  to  make  them  feel  ex- 
perimentally, that  they  must  ascribe  all  their  future  success 
against  them  to  the  protection  of  Jehovah.  The  conquest  of 
the  promised  land  was  effected  by  the  miraculous  assistance  of 
God,  who  declared,  that  the  Canaanites  were  to  be  exterminated 
in  consequence  of  their  idolatries  and  crimes,  and  commanded 
the  Israelites  to  execute  the  divine  sentence.  They  were  punished 
by  certain  defeat  when  they  violated^  and  crowned  with  certain 
victory  when  they  obeyed,  this ,  direction  of  their  Grod ;  until 
their  settlement  in  the  promised  land  was  so  far  completed,  that 
the  few  remaining  Canaanites  were  totally  in  their  power,  and 
all  necessity  for  supernatural  assistance  to  their  arms,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  divine  command,  had  plainly  ceased.  . 

Thus  far  Providence  bad,  as  it  were,  compdlediiiem  to  proceed ; 
still  however  observing  in  this,  as  in  every  other  supernatural 
dispensation,  a  due  anal<^  to  the  regular  course  of  nature,  and 
the  moral  agency  of  man.  ^^  The  Lord  thy  God  (says  their 
l^islator)  ^'  will  put  out  these  nations  before  thee  by  little  and 
<'  little  :  thou  mayest  not  consume  them  at  once,  lest  the  beast 
<'  of  the  field  increase  before  thee ;  but  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
<<  deliver  them  unto  thee ;  and  destroy  them  with  a  mighty  des- 
<^  truction  until  they  be  destroyed."*  And  in  another  place  we 
perceive  an  effect  of  leaving  some  remnants  of  the  Canaanites, 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  course  of  nature,  assigned  as  a  reason 
why  God  permitted  it :  ^'  That  the  generations  of  the  Children 
^'  of  Israel  might  know,  to  tekch  them  war :  as  many  as  had  not 
<*  known  all  the  wars  of  Canaan."f 

Thus  the  Canaanites  werd  expelled  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of 
things  could  admit.  The  Jews  were  strictly  commanded  to 
complete  tbeir  expulsion,  fully  empowered  to  do  so,  and  warned 
of  the  guilt  of  neglecting  it ;  the  temptation  it  would  expose 
them  to,  and  the  certain  punishment  that  would  await  their 
transgression :  but  they  disobeyed  the  divine  command.;}:  ^'  It 
<^  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put  the 
<'  Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out.'* 
Or,  as  their  historian  Josephus§  more  fully  explains  it,  ^'  Con- 

*  Deut.  vii.  22  &  23. 

f  Judges  iii.  1  &  2. 

%  Judges  i.  28.    Vide,  the  entire  second  and  third  chapters  of  Ji|dge8> 

§  Vide  Josephus*s  Antiquities,  Book  V.  sect.  vii. 
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^'  tenting  themselves  with  the  tributes  which  Were  paid  them, 
"  they  grew  effeminate  as  to  fighting  any  more  against  their 
<'  enemies ;  but  applied  themselves  to  the  ealtivation  of  their 
"  lands,  which,  producing  them  great  plenty  and  riches,  they 
'*  n^lected  the  regular  dispositicm  of  their  settlement,  and  in- 
''  dulged  themselves  in  luxuries  and  pleasures."  And  now  the 
Lord  sent  an  angel  unto  them,  who  reminded  them  of  the  divine 
command  :*  ^^  I  said,  ye  shall  make  no  league  with  the  in- 
^*  habitants  of  this  land ;  ye  shall  throw  down  their  altars :  but 
"  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice :  why  have  ye  done  this  ? 
'^  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before 
^'  you ;  but  they  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their  gods 
'^  shall  be  a  snare  unto  you  :*'  or,  as  it  is  more  fully  expressed  in 
another  passage,f  where  the  sacred  historian  relates,  that  on 
account  of  their  evil  ways,  '^  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
<<  against  Israel :  and  he  said.  Because  this  people  hath  trans- 
"  greased  my  covenant  which  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and 
"  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice ;  I  also  will  not  henceforth 
''  drive  out  from  before  them,  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  left, 
''  when  he  died :  that  through  them  I  may  prove  Israel,  whether 
*'  they  will  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  walk  therein  as  their 
'^  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  not.  Therefore  the  Lord  left  those 
"nations,  without  driving  them  out  hastily;  neither  delivered 
"  he  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua." 

Thus  God  continued  his  miraculous  agency  only  so  long  as 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  introduce  and  settle  the  Jewish 
nation  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance,  and  establish  this  dispen-. 
sation,  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy. 
After  this,  he  gradually  withdrew  his  supernatural  assistance ; 
he  left  the  nation,  collectively  and  individually,  to  act  according 
to  their  own  choice,  not  unnaturally  and  violently  counteracting 
their  moral  character,  and  destroying  their  free  agency.  The 
people,  at  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  above,  ^^  lifted  up 
"  their  voices  and  wept,  and  they  sacrificed  there  unto  the 
"  Lord."  "  But,"  says  Josephus,  "  though  they  were  in  heavi-- 
**  ness  at  these  admonitions  from  God,  they  were  still  very 
^Ufiwilling  to  go  to  war."  Yet  though  thus  left  to  themselves, 
the  effect  of  the  wonders  they  had  already  seen,  and  the  dis-* 
cipline  they  had  been  trained  under,  produced  on  that  generation 

♦  Judges  ii.  1.  3.  f  Ih.  ver.  20—23. 
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a  decisive  emdpemument  effect;  *^  For  the  people  served  the  Lord 
<^  all  the  days  of  Joshua  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  out- 
'<  Itved  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord 
*«  thatiie  did  for  Israel." 

Indeed  we  cannot  desire  a  sttonger  proof  of  the  zeal  of  the 
whole  nation  for  the  observance  of  the  divine  Law,  than  the 
transaction  between  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  were  settled 
beyond  Jordan,  and  the  remaining  tribes ;  on  the  termination  of 
the  general  war  against  the  Canaanites,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
several  tribes  to  their  respective  inheritance.     Here  we  see  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  building  an  altar  at  the  passage  of  Jordan, 
a  pattern  (or  after  the  pattern)  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord.*    The 
remaining  congr^ation,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  this  being  a 
rebellion  against  Grod,  who  had  commanded  that  there  should  be 
only  one  altar  for  all  his  people,  prepared  to  punish  it  by  instant 
war,  but  first  send  ambassadors  to  expostulate :  ^^  Thus  saith 
<^  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Lord,  What  trespass  is  this  that 
<<  ye  have  committed  against  the  Grod  of  Israel,  to  turn  away 
<^  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,  in  that  ye  have  builded  you 
<^  an  altar,  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord  ?  Is 
'<  the  iniquity  of  Baal  Peor  too  little  for  us,  from  which  we  are 
<^  not  cleansed  until  this  day,  although  there  was  a  plague  in  the 
'*  congregation  of  the  Lord  ?  and  it  will  be,  seeing  that  ye  rebel 
**  against  the  Lord,  that  to-morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  all 
'<  the  congregation  of  Israel."     And  the  two  tribes  and  a  half 
answered :  "  The  Lord  Grod  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods 
*^  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know,  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if 
^<  in  transgression  against  the  Lord  (save  us  not  this  day)  that 
<^  we  have  built  us  an  altar ;  but  that  it  may  be  a  witness 
'^  between  us  and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us,  that  we 
"  might  do  the  service  of  the  Lord  before  him ;  that  yonr 
children  may  not  say  to  our  children.  Ye  have  no  part  in  the 
*^  Lord.     God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel  against  the  Lord,  and 
•*  turn  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,  to  build  an  altar  for 
**  burnt-offerings,  for  meat-offerings,  or  for  sacrifices,  besides  the 
'*  altar  of  the  Lord  our  Grod  before  his  tabernacle."     So  deep 
was  the  impression  which  the  judgments  of  God  had  made 
on  the  whole  nation ;   so  watchful  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  the 
Law,  and  avoid  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  at  once  their  Sovereign 

• 

*  Joshua  xxii. 
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mid  their  God;  atid  so  gross  is  the  misrepresentation  of  Mr, 
Gibbon,*  when  he  asserts,  that  ^^  the  cotemporaries  of  Moses 
'^  and  Joshua  beheld  with  indifference  the  most  amazing  mira- 
"  cles."  The  very  reverse  of  this  assertion  is  evidently  the 
truth. 


Sect.  II. —  The  conduct  oj  the  Jews^  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Joshua^  is 
not  inconsistent  unth  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  Law — Situation  of 
the  Jews  under  their  judges^  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  divine  econo^ 
my — Expedienof  of  placing  them  in  this  situation — Severity  of  the  punish* 
ment  inflicted  by  Providence  for  their  offences^  no  vaUd  objection — 
Establishment  of  the  kingly  government  a  confirmation  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch —  Why  desired  by  the  people —  Why  permitted  by  God — 
Theocracy  preserved  under  their  kings — Illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
divine  control  over  the  Jews — And  of  the  Jewish  character — Both  show 
the  credibility  of  the  Jewish  idolatries,  notwithstanding  the  divine  original 
of  the  Mosaic  Law — Separation  of  the  ten  tribes  an  apparent  obfection 
'-Its  origin^-^Idolatry  of  Solomon — Inference  from  it  as  to  the  idolatries 
of  the  Jews — Separation  of  the  two  kingdoms^  why  expedient — How 
effected — Its  natural  tendency — Abused  by  Jeroboam — Even  his  conduct 
confirms  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  Law — Schism  he  inhoduces 
consistent  with  that  belief-^Gave  occasion  to  manifest  the  divine  provi' 
dence,  in  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes — Effects  of  this  separation  on  the 
two  tribes — Instanced  in  the  history  of  Abijah — Of  Mehoboam — Of 
Asa —  Of  Hezekiah^General  reflection  on  the  providential  government  of 
the  Jews — On  the  caution  to  be  exercised  in  estimating  the  charcu;ters 
described  in  the  Old  Testament — And  the  effects  of  the  Jewish  scheme. 

In  the  former  section  we  noticed  the  strong  impression  which 
the  divine  interpositions  had  made  on  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  them ;  insomuch,  "  That  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the 
"days  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  Elders  who  outlived  Joshua,  who 
"  had  seen  the  great  works  of  the  Lord."  That  this  impression 
however,  should  not  be  permanent  enough  to  preserve  the  Jews 
from  corrupting  their  religion  and  their  morals,  by  imitating 
the  idolatries  and  vices  of  the  Canaanites,  their  neighbours, 
will  not  seem  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  the  Jews  were,  at 
this  period,  mere  children  in  moral  and  religious  conduct,  as  is 
moet'evidienf  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 
They  were  very  inattentive  to  the  history  of  past  transactions, 
80  that  many  of  the  very  next  generation  after  Joshua,  "  knew 

*  Vol.  L  ch.  XV.  p.  457, 
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not,'*  that  is,  they  considered  not,  and  therefore  acted  as  if  thejr 
had  not  known,  the  wonders  which  God  had  wrought  for  Israel. 
The  temptations  to  intermarry  with  their  neighbours,  and 
adopt  their  manners  and  worship,  were  too  powerful  for  their 
unsteady  and  carnal  minds:  the  beauty  of  the  women  of 
Canaan ;  the  pomp  and  gaiety  of  their  festivals ;  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  their  impure  rites:  the  hope  of  gratifying  their 
curiosity  for  prying  into  futurity,  by  idolatrous  divinations ;  the 
overpowering  fears  impressed  on  their  souls  by  idolatrous  super- 
stition ;  their  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  those  divini- 
ties, who  were  represented  to  tliem  as  the  peculiar  guardian 
gods  of  the  country  winch  they  were  newly  settled  in ;  these 
and  other  similar  motives,  adapted,  if  I  may  so  apeak,  to 
childish  understandings,  childish  feelings,  and  childish  appe- 
tites, demanded  an  immediate  and  strict  discipline  to  counter- 
act their  influence,  and  preserve,  amidst  this  backsliding  and 
unstable, people,  the  main  principles  of  religion  and  morahty, 
notwithstanding  their  continual  propensity  to  corrupt  the  purity 
of  both.  And  we  evidently  perceive,  that  the  system  of  divine 
government  exercised  over  the  Jews,  under  their  judges,  was 
exactly  adapted  to  their  situation  and  thejr  moral  character;  for 
the  sacred  history  relates,"*  that  ^^  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt 
*<  amongst  the  Canaanitcs,  and  took  their  daughters  to  be  their 
'^  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served 
<<  their  gods,  and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
^^  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them,  and  he  sold 
^^  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  as  the  Lord  had  said, 
^^  and  as  he  had  sworn  unto  them :  and  they  were  greatly  dis- 
^^  tressed.  And  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  raised  up 
^^  judges ;  and  then  the  Lord  was  with  the  judge,  and  delivered 
^<  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of  the 
^^  judge.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  judge  was  dead,  that 
<'  they  returned,  and  corrupted  themselves  more  than  their 
^^ fathers;  and  ceased  not  iirom  their  own  dmngs,  nor  from 
*'  their  stubborn  way."  Tliat  the  government  of  the  Israelites 
required  this  occasional  interposition  of  God,  in  appointing  the 
supreme  magistrate,  appears,  as  well  from  the  tenor  of  the 
sacred  history,  as  the  testimony  of  Josephus,f  who  remarks, 
*^  That  as  they  got  large  tributes  from  the  Canaanites^  and  were 
*'  indisposed  for  taking  pains,  by  their  luxury,  they  suffered  their 

♦  Judges,'  ii,  iii,      .  -f-  Joseph.  Antiq.  Book  V.  sect,  vii- 
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**aristocraey  to  be  corrupted  aho;  and  did  not  ordain  tbem- 
**  selves  a  senate,  nor  any  otker  such  ma^trates  as  their  laws 
<'  had  formerly  required."  Here  then  either  the  Divinity  must 
have  incessant^  interposed,  never  suffering  a  moment  to  pass 
without  placing  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  a  vicegerent  supported 
by  all  the  terrors  of  the  divine  power,  to  restrain  them  forcibly 
from  yielding  to  their  idolatrous  and  vicious  propensities,  thus 
counteracting  their  whole  moral  character ;  a  m6de  of  proce- 
dure altogether  unexampled  in  Grod's  government,  and  indeed  it 
should  seem  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  a  moral  gover- 
nor; or,  he  must  altogether  have  abandoned  them  to  the  influ- 
ence of  those  propensities,  which  would  have  speedily,  plunged 
4hem  irretrievably  in  idolatry  and  vice  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  defeated  the  entire  purpose  of  the  divine  economy ; 
or,  lastly,  he  must  have  taken  that  course,  which  the  sacnMl 
history  declares  he  did,  appointing  oonwtoiia%  vic^;erents,  as 
circumstances  called  for  their  interposition ;  and  supporting  the 
authority  of  his  law,  by  thus  visibly  controlling  the  nation,  and 
proportioning  their  prosperity  and  adversity  to  the  degree  of 
obedience  which  they  voluntarily  yielded  to  that  law;  and 
habituating  them  ta  look  up  immediately  to  his  protection, 
without  interposing  any  permanent  human  authority  on  which 
they  might  be  too  apt  exclusively  to  depend,  and  thus  forget 
thrir  Grod. 

Such  was  the  system  of  divine-  administration  over  the 
lews  under  their,  judges.  Thus  the.  chosen  people,  who  were, 
V  it  should  seem  (like  all  the  nations  of  that  period)-  mere 
cUIdren  in  religion  and  morality,  were  treated  as  children,  kept 
lA  a  state  of  tutelage  under  the  constant  guardianship  and 
^N^asional  correction  of  their  heavenly  Father ;.  taught  to  feel 
ezpeidmentally  their  total  dependence  upon  his  psotection; 
taught  to  feel  that  none  of  their  chiefs  or  elders  possessed 
power  or  wisdom  to  govern  and  defend  them,  except  as  they 
were  raised  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  maintained  in  it  by 
God  himself. 

That  this  S3rstem  was  as  effectaal  in.  securing  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Jews  to  the  divine-  law,  as  from  their  situation 
^d  character  we  could  reasonably  expect,  may  appear,,  when 
we  recollect,   that  of*  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  which 

*  It  18  not  easy  to  be  accurate  in  the  statement  of  these  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  goQ^  conduct,  or  adversity  and  pimifihment;  because  that  some- 
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e)ftp6«d  frOBi  title  j^HtlJunent.^  Ubie  bniolities  in  Cnnaaa  by 
Jodii^  to  the  fir»t  .eldction  of  a  kiiig  in  the  person  of  Saul, 
^nrhen  taken  together,  distinct  from  the  intervals  of  occasional 
relapees  into  idolatry,  above  three  ^iidred  and  fifty  seem  to 
Jiave  passed  under. the  government  of  the  various  judges,  whom 
Qod  raided. up  at  diffiorent .periods,  to  recall  his  people  from 
their  errors,  and  retain  them  in  the  observance  of  his  Law ;  and 

times  part  of  the  children  of  Israel  transgressed  the  divine  Law»  and  were 
punished  dhtinctfrom  ike  rest.  Thus  it  is  recorded.  Judges,  x.  7,  8.  **  That 
*^  the  Lord  delivered  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  children  q£  Ammon,  and 
«  diey  oppressed  them  eighteen  years,  all  the  children  of  Israel  which  were 
^  on  Me  other  side  Jordany  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites."  Something 
similar  to  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  deliverance  wronght  by 
.Shamgar,  Judges  iiL  31 ;  and  even  tihe  servitude  to  Jahin,  king  of  Canaan, 
Judges,  iv.  2,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  universal,  though  it  is  said  he 
tnigntily  oppressed  the  chfldren  of  Israel;  for  it  is  said,  ^Deborah  judged 
^  brael  at  that  time."  But  the  following  periods  appear  to  have  be<9i 
clearly  periods  of  tranquillity,  during  whicm  uie  Israelites  Hved  under  their 
own  law. 

From  the  time  when  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  and  the  land  rested 
from  war,  Joshua,  ch.  zi,  23^  about  1445  years  before  Christ,  to  the  time 
when  God  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  about 
the  year  A.  C.  1410      -  -  -  -  - 

Judges,  iii.  11 — ^the  land  had  peace  under  Othniel 
■   iii.  30— under  Ehud  and  his  successors 
'       V.    31-<-uhder  Deborah  and  Barak,  and  their  suc- 
cessors 
.■  viii.  28 — under  Gideon 

"    '"'■    X.     2 — under  Tola     - 
~—    X.     3 — under  Jair 
■  xii.   7— under  Jephthah 

— —   xiL   9— under  Ibzan   - 
'         xii.  1 1 — under  Elon    - 
'  xii.  14 — ^under  Abdon 

Under  Samuel,  at  least 

Total        -  •      337 

Without  taking  into  the  amount  the  forty  years  during  which  Eli  had  judged 
Israel,  1  Sam.  iv,  18,  during  which  the  w(H*ship  of  the  true  God,  and  tJ» 
observance  of  the  law^  had  been  tn  a  great  measure  preserved,  though  not 
perfectly ;  this  would  make  the  period  during  which  the  law  of  Moses  was 
the  regular  established  religion  of  Israel,  377  years  out  of  the  450  under 
jthe  Judges;  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  was  always  flie  religion  of 
probably  a  great  multitude  of  the  people,  though  the  public  idolatry  of 
others  brought  down  the  jud^ents  or  God :  and  above  all,  let  it  not  be 
foi^tten,  that  those  idolaters  aid  not  renounce  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but 
only  added  to  it  the  worship  of  idols.  They  corrupted,  but  never  entirely 
forsook,  their  national  religion;  and  such  corruption  never  implied  any 
doubt  of  its  divine  original,  or  any  positive  disbelief  of  the  Mosaic  miracles. 
If,  witii  Usher  in  his  .Chronology,  and  others,  yre  suppose  the  periods  (f 
tranquillity  above  to  have  been  only  partial^  we  must  also  admit  the  idola- 
tries through  the  entire  period  of  the  Judges  to  have  h^m  also  partial*  9JiA 
the  argument  will  be  unaffected. 


35  yean.    , 

40  ditto. 

80  ditto. 

40  ditto. 

40  ditto. 

23  ditto. 

22  ditto. 

7  ditto. 

7  ditto. 

10  ditto. 

8  ditto. 

25  ditto. 
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that  during  the  Hves  of  each  of  these  judges^  there  was  no 
material  apostacy  from  the  national  religion,  and  no  material 
interruption  of  the  public  tranquillity  and  prosperity  by  these 
punishments,  which  always  attended  such  apostacy.  It  is  pe^ 
culiarly  necessary  to  notice  this  circumstance,  because,  by  a 
superficial  reader  of  the  sacred  history,  the  whole  period  under 
the  judges  niay  be  easily  mistaken  as  one  uninterrupted  series 
of  idolatries  and  crimes ;  from  his  not  observing  that  the  lapses^ 
which  incurred  punishment,  and  the  divine  deliverances  which 
attended  repentance,  are  related  so  fully  and  distinctly  i»  to^ 
t)ccupy  almost  the  entire  narrative;  while  very  Ions  periods^ 
when,  under  die  government  of  their  judges,  <<  the  peojde 
'^  followed  God,  and  the  land  enjoyed  peace,''  are  passed  over 
in  a  single  verse,  as  productive  of  no  occurrence  which  reqniredl 
a  particular  detail. 

The  situatioti  of  the  Jewish  nation,  during  the  government 

of  its  judges  seems  calculated  to  promote  the  efficacy  of  that 

system  of  discipline  under  which  it  was  placed,  by  the  very* 

circumstance  which  at  first  view  appears  most  repugnant  to  i^ 

the  want  of  a  close  union  and  common  interest  between  the^ 

different  tribes,    if,  on  the  one  side,  this  prevented  them  from* 

r^arly  uniting  under  a  common  leader,  except  when  such  a 

one  was  pointed  out  by  some  clear  manifestation  of  the  divine 

will  in  his  appointment,  and  divine  aid  in  his  support,  and  thu» 

Wit  them  both  as  tribes  and  individuals,  to  do  what  was  ^^rigktin 

^  own  eyes^^^  without  any  immediate  visible  and  regular 

<^trol ;  this  very  circumstance  on  the  other  han^  enabled  the 

I^ty  to  exhibit  more  conspiimously  the  operation  of  that  par-^ 

ticular  providence^   which  he  had  declared  riibuld  distribute 

temperttl  prosperity  and  calamity  according  to  the  d^;ree  of 

obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  not  only 

the  people  collectively,  but  each  distinct  tribe  and  family  shoulcl 

inanifest ;  and  thus  gradually  imprint  more  deeply  on  the  whole 

oataon  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  by  examples 

within  their  immediate  observance,  and  the  full  force  of  whiich 

they  could  distinctly  comprehend.    Now  the  exercise  of  Such  a 

pffticular  proridence  over  a  numerous  land  widely-extended 

nation,  where  one  supreme  government  from  the  very  first  had 

uniformly  controuled  the  entire,  and  rendered  each  tribe  and** 

'^y  less  obviously  the  masters  of  their  own  conduct,  rausl^ 

*  Judges,  xvii.  6. 
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have  been  mbriB  gradmd  and  extended  in  its  oper^oii,  and  leas 
plainly  discriminative  and  observable,  than  in  the  situation  of 
the  Jews  under  their  judges.     This  dreumstance,  though  not 
noticed  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect)  by  writers  on  this  subject, 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  decided  eifect,  and  there- 
fore to  supjdy  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  part  of 
the  divine  economy:  and  be  it  observed,,  that  this  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  particular  providence  of  God  in  the  distributioD 
of  temporal  blessings,  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Jewish 
people  was  the  only  one  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  or  expected  any  such  administration  of  providence. 
All  the  surrounding  nations  looked  up  to  their  own  idols  as  their 
guar^an  gods;  and  the  general  superiority  of  Jehovah  over 
tiiesie  had  been  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan ;  but  it  was  still  requisite  that  it  should  be 
proved,  that  merely  belonging  to  the  chosen  people,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  general  authority  of  Jehovah,  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  secure  his  protection,  except  to  this  was  added  an 
humble  and  vigilant  obedience  to  that  law  which  God  had  pro- 
mulgated, and  by  the  observance  of  which  alone  the  purposes 
of  the  divine  economy  could  be  completely  fulfilled. 
'  That  this  plan  was  pursued  under  the  judges,  in  distributing 
prosperity  or  calamity  to  the  difierent  tribes,  according  to  their 
good  or  ill  conduct,  we  have  many  instances.     Thus  we  are 
told  that  *  Judah  and  Simeon  went  to  attack  and  dispossess 
the  Canaanites  who  were  remaining  in  the  territory  allotted  for 
their  inheritance ;  and  that  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  gave 
their  arms  success  as  far  as  they  continued  their  confidence  in 
the  divine  aid.    A  similar  observation  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  tribe  off  Joseph ;  while  %  five  other  tribes  are  enumerated, 
ilrho,  indulging  their  own  indolence,  or  destitute  of  sufficient 
faith  in  the  divine  aid,  would  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites,' but 
were  satisfied  with  making  them  tributarieis ;  and  the  subsequent 
history  shows  this  was  the  cause  of  the  severest  calamities  to 
these  tribes:    these  nations  soon  became    <^ thorns   in  their 
^<  sides,"  §  the  instruments  of  the  divine  chastisement,  merited 
by  this  disobedience,  and  the  subsequent  idolatries  to  which  it 
led. 

*  Judges,  dL  L  nineteen  first  verseSi  f  Ibid.  i.  22. 

t  Ibid.  L  21,  27,  29,  30,  33.  §  Ibid.  iL  3. 
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The  hifitoiy  of  the  manner  in  which  ^<God  rendered  the 
^<  wickedness  of  Abimeleeh  which  he  did  unto  his  father,  in 
^^  slaying  his  seventy  brethren :  And  all  the  evil  of  the  men  of 
'<  Shediem  did  God  render  upon  their  heads :  and  upon  them 
<<came  the  curse  of  Jotham,  the  son  of  Jerubhaal,***  supplies 
another  striking  instance  of  the  administration  of  Providence 
here  supposed*    These  and  various  other  facts  supply  additional 
instances  of  the  same  administration  of  Pro^dence :  the  ap- 
parent severity  in  some  of  these  instances  either  arose  from  the 
operation  of  human  passions  in  the  agents  employed  or  permitted 
to  execute  these  judgments,  without  being  miraculously  con- 
trolled in  their  conduct ;  or  if  directly  commanded,  we  may  be 
well  assured  was  indispensably  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes 
of  the  divine  economy,  when  even  that  d^ree  of  severity  was 
not  suflBicient  entirely  to  prevent  subsequent  offences.     Indeed 
the  objection  so  frequently,  but  so  causelessly  advanced,  that  the 
lapposed  divine  government  over  the  Jews  was  not  as  com- 
pletely effectual  as  might  naturally  be  expected,   shews  the 
divine  interference  was  confined  to  cases  of  unquestioned  neces- 
rity,  and  interrupted  as  little  as  possible  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  regular  course  of  moral  discipline,  under 
which  mankind  is  placed.     We  are  entirely  t  inampetent  judges 
a  priori  of  the  degree  of  interference  which  ought  to  have  taken. 
pWe  under  such  a  particular  providence  as  God  exercised  over 
die  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the  effects  which  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by   it.     The  existence  of  such  a  system  is  proved  by 
undeniable  facts,   and  its  effects  have  evidently  been  highly 
important ;  and  this  should  satisfy  onr  doubts,  and  excite  our 
gratitude.      To  insist  on  more  extensive  discoveries  of  the 
reasons  and  process  of  the  divine  government  is  equally  irra- 
tional and  presumptuous. 

As  the  object  of  these  Lectures  does  not  require,  and  their 
limits  will  not  allow,  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  whole  series  of 
the  Jewish  history,  and  the  discussion  of  every  difficulty  or  ob- 
jection which  may  appear  to  arise  from  it ;  I  shall .  proceed 
to  point  out  such  leading  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  this 
dispensation,  as  may  illustrate  its  general  tendency  to  prevent 
the  existence,  or  check  the  spread  of  those  idolatries  and  apos- 
tacies,  which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion. 

*  Jadges,  the  entire  ch.  ix.  particularly  ver.  56  &  57. 

t  Vide  Butler^s  Analogy,  Part  IIL  ch.  iii.  particularly  p.  260. 
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*Tlie  ESTABLISRMfiKT  OF  THE  REGAL  FORM  OF  OOVlSRNMENT 

IK  JUOEA  fonns  a  distbgoished  era  in  the  history  of  the  chown 
people*  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  this  change  has 
been  *  provided  for  in  the  cUvine  economy,  having  beai  fore- 
told, in  the  prophetic  declaration  of  Moses  delivered  to  the 
assembled  nation  shortly  before  his  death,  in  such  a  manner  as 
supplies  a  striking  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  was  not  however  esteUished  until  above  400  years  had  ehipsed, 
and  then  with  circumstances  deserving  accurate  attention,  as 
they  appear  to  illustrate  strongly  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
people,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  discipline,  and  degree  of  control, 
which  the  divine  wisdom  thought  fit  to  exercise  over  this  chosea 
nice. 

It  is  related,  that  tlie  elders  of  Israel  came  unto  Samuel,  and 
smd  unto  him,f  <^  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not 
^'  in  thy  ways :  now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the 
^  nations."    This  inconvenience  arising  from  tiie  misconduct  of 
the  SOBS  of  Samuel  was  so  plainly  temporary  and  easily  re- 
moveable,  that  it  could  have  been  but  a  mere  pretence.    Tie 
ireal  motive  undoubtedly  was,  that  they  should  be  governed  ''  like 
**  all  the  other  nations ;"  a  motive  originating  in  their  not  suffi- 
ciently attending  to  the  divine  interpositions  of  the  judges,  bat 
yielding  to  their  ardent  and  culpable  fondness  for  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  surrounding  idolatrous  states :  a  fondness 
they  were  restrained  from  indulging,  by  the  control  of  that 
theocracy  estabfished  by  the  Mosaic  Law ;  a  control  which  they 
in  all  probability  secretly  hoped  would  be  less  strict  if  they 
•changed  the  form  of  their  civil  government.     This  criminal  dis- 
position God  exposes  and  rq>robates :  "  They  have  not,"  says 
he  to  the  Prophet,  **  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  toiy 
"**  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.    According  to  all  the 
^<  works  which  they  have  done  since  the  day  that  I  brought 
^<  them  up  out  of  Egypt  unto  this  day  vrfierewith  they  have 
^<  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods ;  so  do  they  also  unto 
^'  thee.'*  j:     Yet  the  Divinity  would  not  exercise  such  a  resistless 
•control  as  totally  to  disregard  the  choice  of  his  people,  and  chain 
•down  their  free  will :  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
character  as  a  moral  governor.    He  indeed  commands- the  Pro- 

•  Deat.  xTii.  from  ver.  14,  compared  with  1  Sam.  viii.  x.  &  xiL 
t  1  Sam.  viii.  5.  j;  1  Sam.  viu.  7  &  8. 
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]phet  soleimily  to  protest' unto  th^m,  declaring  xmio  them  his 

condemnation  of  ^i^t  criminal  desigee^  and  warning  them  of 

the  viMriottft*  inconvenienci^s  wUok  dionld  attend  the  kingly 

government;  yet  on  their  pensisting  in  their  demand,  for  <<  the 

*' people  refused  to  obey  the  yoiee  c^Samnd;  and  they  said^ 

*<  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  ovdr  us,  that  we  also  may 'be 

<<  like  all  tiie  other  nations;  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us, 

^*  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  batdes  ;''f  the  IVophet  is 

commanded  '^  to  hearken  to  their  voice,  and  set'  a  king  over 

<^  them."    But  the  mode  in  which  this  is  done  is  peculiarly  re^ 

markable ;  the  people  retain  such-  reverence  for  threir  God^ 

and  such  confidence  in  ih^ir  Prophet^  that*  they  do- not  attempt 

to  elect  a  king  themselves,  but  wait  for  the  divine  appointment. 

In  this  appointment  care  is  taken  to  preserve  in  its  full'  force 

that  theocracy  onginally  established  over  the  Jews4    A  king  is 

elected  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  divine  oracle  ;*  raised 

from  an  obscure  feihily,  §  so  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  the 

entire  nation,  should  know  and  feel  that  he  derived  his  authority 

solely  from  that  appointment.  ||     The  rules  and  forms  of  the 

r^al  grremment  aro  prescribed  by  the  Prophet,  which  proves 

that  the  executive  power  alone  was  confided  to  this  vicegerent 

of  Jehovah,  who  still  reserved  to  himself  all  l^islative  author 

rity.    Nor  is  the  solemn  inac^ration  of  the  new  monarch  com*' 

plete<l  until  God  by  a  miracle  had  convinced  the  people  of  his 

ffispleesure  at  the  criminal  motives  in  which  their  demand  of  a 

^aag  had  originated ;  and  thus  filled  them  with  terror,  humbled 

them  to  repentance,  and  led  them  to  conibss  their  crime,  and 

implore  pardon  and  a  continuance  of  the  divine  protection^lf 

''  Now  therefore  stand  and  see,''  says  the  Prophet,  '<  this  great 

^  thing,  which  the  Lord  will  do  before  your  eyes.     Is  it  not 

^^  wheat  harvest  to^ay  ?  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 

''send  tiiuhder  and  rain;  that  ye  may  perceive  and  see  that 

'^  your  wickedness  is  great  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  of 

''  the  Lord,  in  asking  you  a  king.    So  Samuel  called  unto  the 

^  Lord,  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day :  and  all 

*  1  Sam.  viiL  ver.  10  to  the  end. 

••lb.ver.  19&20. 

t  Vide  Warburtoo's  IMvine  Legation,  Book  V.  sect.  iii.  who,  in  opposition 
to  Le  Qlero  and  others,  has  (as  ajipeors  to  me)  clearly  established,  ttutt  the 
tbeocracy  was  continued  under  the  kings,  and  even  to  the  appearance  of  our 
Saviour.    Vol  I V.  p.  225. 

$  1  Sum.  ix.  21.  II  Ibid.  x.  23.  %  1  Sam.  xii..  16.  to  the  end. 
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«*  the  people  greatly  feeved  tbe  Lotd  aad  SemueL  And  all  «1m 
<*  people  said  unto  Suniiel,  ptwf  for  tby  semuoiteanto  tke  Lord 
**  thy  God,  that  we  die  not ;  for  we  have  added  imto  aU  ear 
<<  sins  this  evil  to  aek  tie  a  king.  And  Samiiel  said  unto  the 
**  people,  Bear  not;  ye  have  done  all  this  wickedneie:  yet  tura 
«  not  aaide  from  following  the  Lord,  hot  serve  the  Lord  withall 
«  your  heart;  and  tarn  ye  not  adde:  for  then  should  ye  go 
*^  after  vain  things  which  cannot  profit;  fw  they  are  ^a; 
^*  For  the  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  hi»  great  nune's 
«'  sake :  for  it  hath  pleased  theXovd  to  make  you  his  fwfki 
«'  Abreover,  as  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the 
♦*  Lord,  in  ceasing  to  jway  for  you:  but  I  will  teach  you  the 
^<  good  and  the  right  way.  Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him 
«  in  truth  with  all  your  heart :  for  consider  how  great  things  he 
«  hath  done  for  you.  But  if  ye  shall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall 
«  be  consumed,  both  ye  and  your  king." 

How  clearly  does  this  transaction,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
illustrate  the  nature  of  that  government  which  God  exercised 
over  his  chosen  people,  and  prove  how  admirably  it  was  adapted 
to  their  situation  and  character !  It  exhifaite,  not  tbe  over- 
whelming violence  of  resistless  power,  but  the  steady  yet  mild 
control  of  parental  authority,  correcting  the  transgressiens  of 
this  wayward  race  with  a  necessary  strictness,  and  enfordcg 
their  submission  with  immovable  firmness ;  yet  attentive  to 
their  feelings,  indulgent  even  to  their  wetnesses,  ever  ready  to 
hear  their  supplications,  and  accept  their  penitence ;  and  inces- 
santly directing  every  oircumstence  so  as  most  efl^tually  to 
provide  for  their  improvement  and  their  happiness.     While 
in  the  people  we  perceive  a  puerile  turn  of  mind,  easily  caught 
by  outward  show,  and  breaking*  forth  iato  tumultuous  ap- 
plause at  beholding  the  stature  and  beauty  of  their  new  sove- 
reign ;  anxious  to  imitate  their  neighbours  in  the  splendor  of  a 
court,  and  placing  their  dependence  more  on  the  warlike  cha- 
racter  of  their  leader,  thsm  the  experienced  .protection  of  their 
God ;  yet  rather  weak  and  inconstant  in  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious character,  than  obstinately  impious  and  depraved  :  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  inattentive  to  the  guardian  hand 
of  Providence,  but  never  questioning  the  divine  original  of  their 
religion  and  government,  or  deliberately  rejecting  the  authority 
of  then:  heavenly  King.    On  the  contrary,  when  their  rcflectioa 

*  1  Sam.  X.  23,  24.      . 
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18  rouaed,  aad  UmI^  seriounieis  awakened  by  a  sennUe  proof  of 
the  divine  dupleesure  *  they,  as  it  should  seem,  humbly  oonfeis 
and  deeply  kment  their  trannfreanoae ;  acknowledge  gratefully 
the  past  niereies  of  their  God,  deprecate  his  wrath  with  heartfelt 
terror,  aad  engage  for  their  own  future  obedience,  with  evideat 
sincerity.  Such  ^ipears  the  Heal  cluaacter  of  the  Jewish  people; 
Kuch  the  nalore  of  that  discijdioey  and  the  degree  of  that  control, 
which  the  wisdiMn  of  Ood  exercised  over  them,  as  sufficient  tar 
securing  the  great  objects  of  the  divine  dispensations. 

Now  it  seems  undeniable,  that  the  various  idolatries  and 
tranegresuoos  of  the  Jews>.  not  <MDly  naturally  resulted  ttoim  this 
tbdr  naticMial  character,  but  that  they  are  perfectly  oonsistent 
with  the  reality  of  such  a  divine  government,  and  therefore  in  no 
degree  diminish  (he  credibility  of  those  miiacles,  by  which  the 
eidstenoe  of  that  fovemment  is  attested ;  or  the  divine  original 
of  that  Law^  whkh  was  by  its  authority  promulgated  and  up* 
held. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and,  by  consequence,  the  certainty  of  the 
Moiaic  miracles,  and  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
derives  considerable  evidence  from  the  late  introduction  of 
the  regal  form  of  government  in  Judea.     In  truth,  had  this 
Wen  established  by  their  legishttor  from  th^  first,  it  would  have 
Wi  difficult  to  remove  the  suspicion,  that  temporal  motives 
and  political  arts  might  have  contributed  to  give  a  fictitious 
^e  authority  to  acode  of  laws,  which  an  able  Iq^islator  had 
<^trived,  and  a  series  of  powerful  kings  bad  maintained,  as  the 
support  of  the  regal  government ;  while  in  the  present  case  all 
sQch  euspiciiMi  is  preeluded,  as  the  Law  must  have  been  univer- 
Bally  reeogniaed  before  the  establishment  of  that  regal  authority, 
which,  though  it  ia  a  certain  degree  provides  for,  it  yet  disap- 
proves of  and  restrains.    It  was  not,  therefore,  unproductive  of 
advantage  to  the  permanent  interests  of  religion,  that  thi$  great 
change  was  delayed  by  Providence  until  the  Mosaic  Law  had 
subristed  long  enough  to  prove  that  its  first  establishment  had 
^oi  originated  in  any  human  pdUcy,  and  that  its  subsequent 
^tf^ri  was  independent  of  any  human  power:  and  it  lias, 
1  trust,  appeared,  that  every  circumstance  attending  this  trans* 
^uoQ  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  original  establishment 
^^  the  Jewish  scheme  by  divine  power,  but  confirms  the  con« 

.*  1  Sam. xi.  15,  with xiL  4. &  19. 
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lanvcd  interpoiiiion  of  Prcmdhnoe  inito  superinleifideiiM  and 
support. 

The  next  leading,  event  of  the  Jewish  history,  which,  in  thk 
view  of  our  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  oonrider,  is  the*  separa- 
tion OP  THE  TEN  TRIBES  from  the  house  of  David,  andiheir 
establishment  in  a  separate  kingdom  bjr  JeroiNNim ;  an  event 
which  at  first  idew  may  appear  to  indicate  a  tetri  contempt 
of  the  Mssaic  Law,  rince  it  was  attended  witli  a  deplorable 
schism,  and  idcdatrous  corruption  in  the  Jewish  chaNh ;  a  coiv 
ruption  which,  as  it  was  supported  by  worldly  policy  in  the 
moaarehs,  and  by  the  propensity  to  self-indulgence  and  idolatry 
in  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  unhappily  permanent ;  fer  evny 
king  of  Israel,  however  prmsewortliy  in  other  respects,  adhered 
to  the  sin  of  ^^  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sim''  Aelose 
attention  to  the  circumstances  and  effects  of  this  event,  vni\ 
however  shew,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  mth  the  reality  of 
that  divine  superintendence  which  directed  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. 

The  f  origin  of  this  separation  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
divine  judgment  on  the  house  of  David,  in  conseqtieiiee  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  introduced  by  the  fordgn  wives  of  Solomon, 
and  criminally  permitted  or  partaken  of  by  that  prince.  We 
are  however  completely  certain,  that  Solomon  long  worshipped 
the  true  God,  revered  the  Law  of  Moses  as  divine,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  clear  and  impressive  teachers  of  rdiigious  trulJi  and 
moral  duty  that  ever  enlightened  mankind:  yet  in  the  decline  of 
life  and  of  reason,  excessive  sensuality,  inflamed  by  the  long  en^ 
joyment  of  royal  power  and  uninterrupted  prosperity,  lulled  to 
sleep  the  ri^ance  of  his  piety,  and  betrayed  him  into  gailt> 
Says  the  sacred  historian,  %  <^  He  loved  many  strange  womeD) 
<<  of  the  nations  concerning  which  the  Lord  said  unto  the  Chil- 
<^  dren  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  not  go  in  unto  them,  neither  sbaO 
<<  they  come  in  unto  you :  tar  surely  they  will  turn  away  yonr 
<^  heart  after  their  gods :  but  Solomon  clave  unto  these  in  love. 
*<  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Solomon  was  old,  his  wives 
<^  turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods.'*  It  is  a  melancholy 
but  certain  truth,  such  is  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  that  this  narrative  is  perfectly  natural  and  credible; 
and  surely  the  crimes  and  idolatries  of  the  Jewish  nation  in 

#  Vide  1  Kings  xi.  xii.  &  xiii ;  and  2  Chron.  x.  &  xL 

t  Vide  1  Kings  xi.  4  lb.  ver.  1  to  13. 
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general  were  notf  more  inerediUe  or  unnataFBl,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  general. sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
origin  of  their  Law^  than  the  simihir  miscondact  of  this  en- 
lightened and  fkToared  monarch.  Certainly  no  instance  can 
shew  more  dearly  the  general  futility  of  this  objectioa.  Bat 
let  us  pursue  the  history*  Had  this  oflfenee  remained  un-* 
punished,  so  contagious  an  example  would  prohahly  hare  iwh 
fected  the  toiok  mass  of  the  people,  which  would  thus  have 
irr^evably  sunk  into  idolatry  and  vice :  and  does  it  not 
appear  probable^  that  so  kng  as  ike  whole  nation  amti$nied  tmUed 
wader  one  sovereignj  this  danger  might  Jrequentfy  recur  9  Does  not 
therefore  this  division  of  the  people  under  two  monarchs  appear^ 
evm  to  our  short-sighted  views,  not  only  a  just  puniiAment  for 
the  crimes  of  Solomon^  but  the  most  probable  method  of  pre* 
venting  that  universal  apoetacy,  from  nmilar  misconduct  in 
future,  which  mi^ht  have  entirely  defeated  the  design  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ?  And  the  more  accurately  we  consider  the 
circumstances  and  effects  of  this  revolution,  the  more  ckarly 
shall  we  pevc^ve,  that  the  prevention  of  such  a  total  apoetacy 
was  the  chief  cause  Why  it  was  permitted,  nay,  even  forwarded^ 
by  a  divine  interference* 

When  the  prophet  *  Ahijah  was  commissioned  to  announce  to 
Jeroboam  his  selection  by  God  as  sovereign  of  the  ten  tribes^ 
Iw  declares  in  the  clearest  terms  that  this  was  designed  as  a  pu- 
indnnent  for  the  idolatries  of  Solomon ;  that  it  was  intended  to 
feierve  one  tribe  for  the  house  of  David,  in  reward  of  his  un- 
daken  adherence  to  the  worship  of  his  God ;  and  that  a  similar 
adhetence  on  the  part  of  Jeroboam  viras  the  condition  on  which 
BIb  kingdom  should  be  secured  to  him.  Thus,  in  its  first  origin, 
tUs  revolution  was  a  providential  dispensation.  But  yet  it  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  resistless  operation  of  divine  power ; 
^unian  passions  and  human  agency  were^  in  appearance,  its  only 
effective  cause.  The  f  imprudent  and  tyrannic  answer  of  Reho- 
Wm  to  the  demands  of  the  Jewish  people  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
^ces,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  its  immediate  oc-^ 
eadon :  but  when  the  king  of  Judah  made  preparations  to  reduce 
^he  revolted  tril)es,  the  Divinity  interposed  to  prevent  the  mise- 
nes  of  civil  war,  in  opposition  to  a  measure  originating  in  his 
decree,  and  authorized  by  his  prophet :   t  ^^  Y®  <^^I  iiot  go 

*  I  Kings  ix.  33. 

t  Ibid.  xii.  first  fifteen  verses.  %  Ibid.  xii.  24. 
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Thus  every  circumstance  attending  this  revolution  had  a  most 
direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  excite  in  both  these  kings,  and 
their  subjects,  a  spirit  qf  pious  emulaiion  in  their  obedience  to 
the  cUvine  hiw.    But  with  an  impious  policy,  Jeroboam,  forget- 
ting the  divine  promise^  looked  only  to  worldly  means  for  seen- 
ring  his  power,  and  *  afraid  lest  his  subjects,  if  they  attended 
the  temple-worship  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  house  of  David 
reigned,  should  be  tempted  to  submit  again  to  their  ancient  so- 
vereigns, set  up  idolatrous  symbols  of  the  divine  presence  m 
two  places  pf  his  own  dominions,  and  ordained  priests  who  were 
not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  celebrated  religious  festivals  to 
counteract  the  attraction  of  the  feasts  at  the  temple.    This  con- 
duct, however,  though  it  proves  a  most  criminal  inattention  to 
the  iiijunctions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  yet  it  implies  no  deliberate 
disbelief  of  its  divine  original,  or  rejection  of  its  authority,  in 
either  the  monarch  or  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  the  conduct 
of  Jeroboam  bears  (as  has  been  already  noticed)  the  strongest 
attestation  to  the  universal  notoriety  and  established  authority 
of  that  Law.     Apprehensive  as  he  was  lest  the  observance  of 
its  ritual  should  alienate  his  subjects,  and  endanger  his  crown, 
he  yet  attempts  not  to  dispute  its  authority,  or  discredit  its  rites; 
he  merely  introduces  an  innovation  as  to  the  place  where  these 
rites  were  to  be  observed,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  performed :    he  endeavours  to  captivate  a  people  addicted 
to  idolatrous  emblems,  by  introducing  the  same  symbols  of  tbe 
divine  presence  which  the  Jews  had  compelled  Aaron  to  set  up, 
and  which  he  himself  had  been  familiarized  to  in  Egypt :  he  jet 
declares  them  the  symbols  of  that  Divinity  who  had  delivered 
the  nation  from  Egypt,  and  thus  recognises  the  reality  of  that 
divine  interposition  on  which  the  Mosaic  Law  was  founded. 
«  Behold,"  says  he,  «  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee 
"  up  out  of  the  land  of  %ypt  :'*   and  still  more,  he  appoints  a 
feast  similar  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at  Jerusalem,  which 
solemnly  recognised  the  abode  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness, 
and  all  the  miracles  which  attended  it. 

Such  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  schism  and  corruption 
introduced  by  Jeroboam,  dictated  by  the  policy  of  the  monarch, 

*  1:  Kings  xiL  from  25  to  the  end. 
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and  adapted  to  the  idolatrous  propensities  of  his  subjects,  but 
not  at  all  indicating  any  disbelief  of  the  Mosaic  history,  or  the 
divine  ori^nal  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  on  the  contrary,  evidently 
admitting  both*  But  this,  it  will  be  said,  was  a  strange  incon- 
sistency ;  true — ^but  yet  it  is  an  inconsistency  by  no  means  in- 
credible or  unnatural.  The  history  of  Christianity,  confirmed 
by  our  own  experience,  may  teach  us,  that  a  departure  from  the 
pure  simplicity  of  a  religion  derived  from  an  acknowledged  re- 
velation, may  be  introduced  by  policy,  recommended  by  idola- 
trous corruptions  to  an  unreflecting  multitude,  and  subsist  for 
ages ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  farther  from  the  ideas 
of  that  multitude,  than  any  disbelief  or  rejection  of  the  original 
revelation  itself. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  schism  and  idolatry  of 
the  ten  tribes  gave  occasion  for  the  most  signal  displays  of  divine 
power,  and  the  most  emphatic  denunciations  and  manifestations 
of  divine  justice,  in  the  correction  and  government  of  this  per- 
verse r^ce  and  their  guilty  monarchs«    The  miraculous  reproof 
and  punishment  of  *  Jeroboam  himself;  the  death  of  his  f  favo- 
rite son :  the  utter  destruction  of  the  three  royal  houses  of  X  Je- 
roboam, of  §  Baasha,  and  of  ||  Ahab— all  foretold  by  the  pro-* 
pbets;  afforded  awful  examples  of  the  divine  vengeance.   There 
also  were  exhibited  the  miracles  of  f  EUjah  and  Elisha;  and 
concerning  the  kings  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  pro« 
aoanced  some  of  the  most  distinguished  prophecies  of  **  Amos, 
Hosea,  and  Isaiah.    And  finally,  after  a  series  of  instructions 
aod  chastisements,  which  illustrated  the  spirit  of  the  divine  Law, 
oianifested  the  perpetual  control  of  Divine  Providence,  and  ve- 
nfied  all  the  denunciations  of  their  inspired  Lawgiver :   but 
which,  though  doubtless  operative  on  many  individuals,  could 
oot  reform  either  the  sovereigns  or  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
God  executed  judgment  on  this  deluded  and  corrupted  race,  for 
"  he  removed  Israel  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  said  by  all  his 
^  servants  the  prophets.    So  was  Israel  carried  away  out  of  their 

♦  Vide  1  Kings  xiiL  t  I^i^  «>▼• 

I  Compare  1  Kings  xiv.  10,  with  xv.  29.  §  Ibid.  xvi.  1 1. 

B  1  Kings  xxL  from  20  to  22 ;  and  2  Kings  ix.  and  x. 

^  Vide  1  Kings,  from  xviL  to  the  end  of  the  book;  and  2  Kings,  cfa.  i. 
to ?il  tDd  chTxiii. 

1^  Vide  Isaiah  L  viii.  and  ix»  18;  xvii.  and'xxyiii.;  Hosea  passim,  narti- 
^^yviii.ix.x,andxiiLl5,  totheend. 
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<<  own  land  to  Assyria ;  there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of 
«« Judah  only/'* 

If,  from  ttie  effects  of  this  revdution  on  the  ten  tribes,  we  di- 
rect our  reflections  to  its  corresponding  effects  on  the  remaining 
twOf  we  shall,  I  think,  perceive,  that  it  was  the  most  powerfid 
means  of  preserving  in  them  whatever  degree  of  attention  to  the 
divine  Law  subsisted  amongst  them,  and  preventing  that  universal 
idolatry  and  corruption  in  the  entire  Jewish  nation,  which  would^ 
to  all  appearance,  have  defeated  the  great  purposes  of  the  divine 
economy.    This  event  rendered  it  the  obvious  political  interest 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  to  adhere  with  strictness  to  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  promote  its  observance  amongst  their  sulijects,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.    Thus  to  act,  became  the  boasted  dis- 
tinction of  these  kings,  and  the  popular  topic  by  which  diey 
maintained  their  superiority  over  the  kings  of  Israel.    Thus, 
when  Abijah,  the  grandson  of  Solomon,  was  preparing  to  en- 
gage with  Jeroboam  the  first  monarch  of  the  ten  tribes,  thi^is 
the  topic  he  selecte  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  his  own  soldiers,  and 
depress  his  adversary,  whom  he  reproaches  not  only  with  his 
revolt,  but  his  idolatry  and  impiety,  in  casting  out  the  prieste 
of  the  Lord  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  with  setting  up  the  gdlden 
calves,  which  Jeroboam  made  for  gods,    f  ^<  But  as  for  us," 
says  he,  "  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and  we  have  not  forsaken  him; 
^  and  the  priests  which  minister  unto  the  Lord  are  the  sons  of 
<<  Aaron,  and  the  Levites  wait  upon  thdr  business :  for  we  keep 
^  the  charge  of  die  Lord  our  God ;   but  ye  have  forsaken  i»in. 
«*  And  behold,  God  himself  is  with  us  for  our  obtain,  and  to 
«  priests  with  sounding  trumpets  to  cry  alarm  against  you.    0 
•«  house  of  Israel,  fight  ye  not  against  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
«  your  Jfethers ;   for  ye  shall  not  prosper.''    The  event  justi&d 
the  pious  confidence  of  the  young  monarch,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  generalship  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  placed  an  ambush 
behind  Judah ;   and  notwithstanding  the  troops  of  Israel  were 
800,000,  those  of  Judah  but  400,000,  (the  entire  force  of  both 
nations  being  brought  forward  on  this  occasion,  which  rendered 
this  providential  dispensation  more  decisive)  so  that  *<  when  Ju- 
«  dab  looked  back,  behold,  the  battle  was  before  and  behind; 
«  yet  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  it  came  to  pass,  that  God 

•  Vide  2  Kings  xvii.  particularly  from  18  to  23. 
f  2  Chronicles  xiiL  from  4  to  tlM  end. 
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"  gmole  Jtfdboam  and  all  Ismel  before  Abi|ah  and  Jiidah.  And 
"  there  fell  of  Israel  500,000  clioeen  men.  Thus  the  children 
^<  of  Judah  prevailed,  because  they  relied  on  the  Lord  God  of 
"  their  fathers."  This  awf ol  instance  of  divine  vengeance  must 
have  operated  as  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Judah  to  persevere  in  the  pure  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
to  the  reflecting  part  of  Israel  to  reform. 

In  truth,  this  national  separation  formed,  almost  from  the 
moment  it  began,  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  those  who 
suffered  themselves,   from  idolatrous  propensities,  or  worldly 
views,  to  be  seduced  from  the  observance  of  the  divine  Law, 
and  those  determined  conscientiously  to  adhere  to  it.    At  its 
very  commencement,  not  only  the  Levites,  *  <*  whom  Jeroboam 
"  cast  out  of  the  priests',  office,  left  th^  suburbs  and  their  pos- 
^  sessions,  and  eame  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  but  after  them,^ 
*'  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  such  as  set  their  hearts  to  se^ 
^  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  sacriiioe  to  the 
^  Lord  God  of  thdr  fiithers.   So  they  strengthened  the  kingdom 
^  of  Judah,  and  made  Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  strong.'' 
It  is  true,  this  strict  observance  of  the  divine  Law  was  not  per- 
manent even  in  Judah.    Rehoboam,  corrupted  by  prosperity, 
fell  into  the  same  crimes  as  his  fiither  Solomon ;  l^ut  when  chas- 
tised by  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  roused  to  r^ 
flection  by  the  warning  of  a  prophet,  the  <<  princes  and  the  long 
^  hiunbled  themselves ;  and  they  said,  the  Lord  is  righteous  :** 
w  their  repentance  they  were  preserved  from  nsdn.f    The  son 
and  successor  of  Rehoboam  gained  the  decisive  victory  above 
idated  over  the  revolted  and  idolatrous  tribes — an  event  which 
appears  to  have  made  the  deqiest  impression  on  the  pe<q>le  of 
Jadah ;  for  immediately  after,  his  son  %  Asa  succeeding  to  that 
throae,  displayed  the  most  pious  zeal  in  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
removing  his  mother  from  beii^  que«i,  because  she  had  made 
an  id(4  in  a  grove,  and  entering  into  a  solemn  covenant  with 
his  whole  assembled  nation,§  ^^  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
'^  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul ;  and  that  whoso- 
^^  ever  would  not  do  so  should  be  put  to  death.    And  all  Judah 
"  rejoiced  at  the  oath ;  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their  heart, 

*  2  Chronicles  xi.  from  13  to  17.  +2  Ghronioles  xii.  5,  ^,  7. 

}  Ibid.  ziv.  zv.  and  zvi.  §  Ibid.  zv.  putioularly  9  to  15. 
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<<  and  sought  him  with  their  whole  derire,  and  he  Tiraa  fonnd  of 
<<  them :  and  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about.**  And  not 
only  had  all  Judah  and  Benjamin  joined  in  the  covenant,  bat 
^<  the  strangers  with  them  out  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  and 
<<  Simeon ;  ibr  they  fell  to  him  out  of  Israel  in  abundance, 
f  *  when  they  saw  that  the  Lord  his  Grod  was  with  him/' 

Another  instance,  where  the  piety  of  Judah  was  exerted  to 
recal  the  Israelites  to  their  duty,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  *  But  as  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  do  more  than  give  a  general  view  of  the  providential 
government  over  the  Jewish  nation,  in  order  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Mosaic  economy,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  recollect 
what  has  before  been  noticed,  how  strongly  the  recc^ition  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  in  these  divided  kingdoms  establishes  its  authen- 
ticity; and  to  remark,  that  from  the  solemn  covenant  with  God 
formed  by  Asa,  the  majority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  pious 
and  exemplary,  particularly  so  long  as  they  avoided  any  close 
connexion  with  the  monarchs  of  Israel,  thef  affinity  formed  by 
Jehoshaphat  with  the  depraved  family  of  Ahab  appearing  to  be 
.the  first  occasion,  after  this  event,  of  introducing  idolatry  and 
vice  into  the  royal  house  of  Judah. 

In  process  of  time,  these  corruptions  extended,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  various  chastisements  by  which  they  were  checked) 
required  at  length  the  severe  discipline  of  seventy  years  capti- 
vity in  Babylon,  completely  to  subdue  the  idolatrous  propensi- 
ties of  the  Jev^  and  convince  them  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
associating  any  other  god  with  the  supreme  majesty  of  Jehovab) 
to  whom  ever  since  that  period  they  have  paid  exclusive  aiotdr 
tion,  and  have,  notwithstandmg  a  series  of  unexampled  calami- 
ties and  trials,  observed  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  of  unquestioned 
authority  and  divine  original. 

Another  opportunity  will  occur  for  tracing  out  the  various 
steps  by  which  Divine  Providence,  under  this  and  every  other 
part  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  advanced  the  interests  of  true 
religion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  enough) 
I  trust,  has  now  been  said,  to  shew  that  the  idolatries  and  trans- 
gressions of  the  Jewish  nation,  far  from  proving  that  their  reli- 
gion and  government  were  not  of  divine  original,  or  conducted 
by  any  providential  control,  evince  the  contrary;  and  evidently 

*  2  Chroiudes  xxx.  1  to  5.  f  2  Cbron.  xviii.  I.  and  vd.  6. 
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appear  to  have  proceeded  from  causes  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  divine  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  whose  influ- 
ence  must  have  produced  a  total  and  irremediable  apostasy  from 
trae  religion  in  the  whole  Jewish  race,  if  it  had  not  been  perpe- 
tually counteracted  by  that  Providence,  which,  without  violating 
the  analogy  of  nature,  or  infringing  on  the  freedom  and  moral 
accountableness  of  man,  yet  directs  the  whole  series  of  events 
so  as  to  accomplish  its  own  all-gracious  purposes,  out  of  evil 
bringing  forth  good,  and  perpetually  advancing  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Lecture  with  some  observations  sug- 
gested by  the  subjects  we  have  been  now  discussing.     Let  me 
then  warn  my  readers  against  adopting  a  preconception,  very 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion  with  unthinking  minds,  even 
that  all  the  individuals  whom  God  made  use  of  as  instrumenta 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  are  brought  forward  to  our 
notice  in  Scripture  as  worthy  of  divine  favor,  and  fit  models 
for  our  imitation  in  the  entire  tenor  of  their  lives.     Tley  gene- 
rally indeed  possessed  the  important  and  praiseworthy  qualities 
of  zeal  and  intrepidity  in  defence  of  their  national  religion  and 
constitution,    and   were  active  and  effective  instruments  in 
restoring  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  and  thus  in  the  main  for- 
warding the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion.     Hence,   God 
frequently  assisted  their  efforts  with  miraculous  aid,  or  is  said 
V)have  raised  them  up,*  or  been  with  them  as  judges  or  kings 
<)t  Israel.    But  we  must  by  no  means  conceive  that  this  implies, 
tiat  the  diving  approbation  attended  all  their  conduct.    The 

*Mo8t  of  the  difficnities  and  objections  which  appear  to  discredit  the 
^rine  original  of  the  Jewish  revelation,  are  derived  from  the  miscoodact  ot 
the  nation  in  general,  or  from  the  errors  and  crimes  of  some  distinguished 
ludividoals,  who  were  employed  as  instruments  to  forward  the  progress  of 
^e  divine  economy.  In  addition  to  such  circumstances  as  have  been 
idyaDced  in  this  and  the  preceding  Lectures,  to  obviate  such  difficulties  and 
objections,  the  following  remarks  may  perhaps  not  be  useless : 

It  is  said  to  be  uttedy  incredible,  that  persons  raised  up,  aided,  inspired, 
urected  or  assisted  by  God,  should  have  been  guilty  of  such,  crimes  as 
I^avid;  such  idoktries  as  Solomon ;  such  weaknesses  as  Samson ;  sucU'&pos- 
^ies  and  cruelties  as  the  Jews.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is 
perfectly  credible  they  should  be  raised  uj>  for  particular  purposes;  Hided  ia 
(effecting  a  particular  object ;  inspired  with  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge ; 
^uted  at  particular  periods,  and  in  a  special  manner;  and  yet,  thatbej/oitd 
ps^!  their  natural  character,  their  external,  temptations,  thieir  acquired 
uabits,  may  have  produced  idl.  the  irregularities  and  crimes  which  gave  so 
touch  offetice.^  To  ask,  why  God  did  not  prevent  this  ?  is  to  ask,  why  h« 
^^  not  exercise  a-  greater  a<^i;ree  of  supernatural  control  than  the  peculiar 
pu^pos^s  of,  PfOYidence  required  ?.   .A  quei»tioa  as  absurd  as  it  is  presump- 
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excesses  of  Samfion,  ike  rash  vow  of  Jepkthab^  tiie  <pHod  of 
Gideon,  whicb  proved  a  snare  unto  him  atad  all  Im  biouse, 
iBvol  viai^  than  in  the  guilt  <^  idolati^ ;  tibe  exoeasive  inddi-^ 
gen^  of  Eli  to  his  profligate  sons;  the  manner  in  whieh 


tuous.    On  this  subject,  I  transcribe  the  observations  of  Butler,  Analogy, 
p.  300^  wMcb  Mpear  ta  me  decmve.    FSavilig  itttistratftd,  by  a  variety  of 
examples,  that  the  system  of  nature  is  liable  to  ol^ections^  ^  a  priori^' 
analogous  to  those  advancecL  against  the  scheme  of  revelation ;  and  that  as 
the  fomer  are  admitted  to  be  inconchisive  objections  to  natural  religioD,  the 
latter  are  equally  so  with  regard  to  revelation ;  he  pvoceeds,  "  By  appljieigf. 
"  these  general  observations  to  a  particular  objection,  it  will  be  more  dis- 
**tinctly  seen,  how  they  are  applicable  to  others  of  the  Hke  kind:  and 
**  indeed  to  almost  all  objeotiona  against  Christianity;  as  distinguished  fam 
*'  objections  affainst  its  evidence.    It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  as  it  was^ 
**  not  unusual  in  the  apostolic  age,  for  persons,  upon  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
^tianit^i  to  be  endued  witii  miraciuouB  gifte;  so,  some '<^  those  persons 
**  exwcised  th^ese  gifts  in  a  strangely  irregular  and  disorderly  manner;  and 
"  this  is  made  an  objection  against  tneir  being  really  miracuious.    Now  the 
'Aforegoing  observations  quite  remove  this  objection,  how   considienible 
**  soev^  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.    Far,  eonsidera  person  endued  with 
''ail^y  of  these  gins;  for  instance,  that  of  tongues:  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
^  that  he  had  l£e  same  power  over  this  miraculous  gift,  as  he  woald  have 
"  bod  over  it^  had.  it  beoa  tiie  effect  of  habit,  of  stiSly  and  use,  as  k  erdi- 
**  narily  is ;  or  the  same  power  over  it,  as  he  had  over  any  other  natural 
"  endowment.    Consequently,  he  would  use  it  in  the  same  manner  he  did 
'*  any  other ;  eitiior  regularly  and  u^n  proper  occasions  only,  or  irregularly 
**  and  improper  ones  i  acborcmig  to  his  sense  of  deoency,  »id  his  chamcter  o£ 
prudence.      Where  then  is  the  objection?      Why,  if  this  miracnioiis 
power  was  indeed  given  to  the  worid,  to  propagate  Christuuiity  and  attest 
tha  truth  of  it,  .we  'might,  ili  seeme^  have  expeoled,  that  odier  sort  of 
persons  should  have  been  chosen  to  be  invested  with  it ;  or  that  these 
should,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  endued  with  prudence ;  or  that  they 
'*  should  hftw  been  continually  restrained  asbd  directed  ia  the  exeucise  of  it: 
"  L  e.  that  God  should  have  miraculously  interposed,  if  at  all^  in  a  differeiU 
^  manner  or  higher  degree.  But  from  the  observations  made  above,  it  is  undeni- 
^ably  evident,  that  we  are  notjudgeSy  in  what  degrees  and  manners,  it  were 
^  to  have  been  expected,  he  should  miraculously  interpose ;  upon  supposi- 
^tion  of  his  doinff  it  in  some  degree  and  manner.    lior,  in  the  naton' 
**  Gourae  of  Pmvi&nce,  are  snp^or  gif%B  of  memory,  eloquence^  hno^' 
'''ledgv,  and  other  talents  of  great  inniience,  conferred  only  on  pmrsoosof 
^  prudenoe  and  decency,  or  such  as  are  disposed  to  make  liie  properest  use 
'^  of  them.    Nor  is  tho  instmction  and  admonition  natoraily  Mforded  us  for 
**■  the  conduct  ei  Kfe^  jmrticnlarly  in  our  edncatiott^  commonly  given  in  a 
**  manner  the  most  suited  to  recommend  it ;  but  often  with  oiroamstanGes 
'^aptito  prejudice  u»  against  such  instruction.*' 

oocfa  are  the  obtei*vatioB»  of  Btatler ;  and  they  seem  to  sltow  isosl 
eleaidy,  the  mireasonableness  of  disbelieving  tiie  reaMty  of  tile  divine 
interpositioiist  in  tile  Jewish  scheme,  merely  m>m  th»  crimee  aadtidohitries 
«i  theuJiati(M»a(b''kr^,  or  of  t}ie  most  remariEablls  persons  empfey^edin  thosn 
iiH»rposition8;  God  raised  up  various  judges^  and  kings  andiproobets,  to 
deliver,  to  instruct,  and  to  flovem  his  people  f  aad^he  gave  l^m  suen  aids  of 
▼aloar,  prudence,  knowtac^e,  and  sncb  af  degree  of  suoeeas,  as  wsre  sali- 
oieni  fQv  the  purposes  l^ey  were  necessarily  to  answsEr.  But*  be  did*  not 
make  them,  or  tile  naition  at  Ing^N  infaU^k  or  Miyewnftfe  .•  the  jndJEfcs  oAbs 
ftU  inip  errors  and  crimea;  Sajnaon  abased  his  sottennatuwd^  strength; 
I)»vid^«  piety-  and  vivtHo  were  overpoweved.  by  «rimhiid  desire  aeqiuriiv  ^ 
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iODs  of  Samuel  himself  abused  their  pious  parent's  authority ; 
he  crimes  even  of  David  and  Solomon ;  all  these  facts  isupply 
ibuBdaat  proofs,  that  as  in  the  people,  so  in  the  chiefs,  there 
m  a  mixtare  of  weakneM  and  unsteadiness,  an  immaturity  of 

ladae  asoendanoy ;  Solomon,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinaiy  wisdom, ' 
¥88  Gorrapted  by  sensaality,  and  feXL  into  idolatry;  and  thus  of  the  rest. 
Bat  does  ^tm  render  it  incredible  that  they  were  at  all  employed  by  God  to 
iffect  his  purposes,  or  on  particular  occasions  assisted  with  extraordinary 
lid?    Assurealy  not.    This  would  be  to  affirm  that  God  could  not  interpose 
it  all  in  human  affairs,  without  interposing^  to  such  a  deg^ree,  as  would  totally 
lubYert  the  laws  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  the  principles  of  his  own 
noral  government,  by  fbmbly  controlling  human  agfency,  and  subverting^ 
ill  free  wilL     The  unreasonableness  of  supposing  or  expecting  that  the 
Deity  should  interpose  to  such  a  degree  as  this,  is  strongly  and  beautifully 
Ilastrated  by  archbishop  King,  in'ms  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of 
Bvil;  and  his  observations  are  applied  to  the  subject  before  us,  by  his 
leu-aed  and  ingenious  annotator,  bisnop  Law.    I  shall  insert  a  short  extract 
from  each ;  vide  King*s  Griffin  of  Evil,  translated  by  Law,  ch.  t.  sect.  r. 
Sabsect  IIL  p.  359.    **  Sncn  an  interruption  as  this,"  (viz.  God's  restrain- ' 
ing  all  exercises  of  fi«o  will,  when  they  tend  to  vice  and  absurdity ;  vide  the 
two  preceding  paragraphs,  particularly  p.  356.)  "  would  not  only  do  violence 
"to  nature,  but  ^uite  iny&rt  the  metnod  of  treating  free  agents.     This 
"method  is,  to  hmder  or  excite  elections  by  rewarus  or  punishments,  to 
"diyert  Ihem  from  unreasonable  or  absurd  things,  and  draw  them  to  better 
"by  the  persuasion  of  reason.    But  it  is  doubtfhl  whether  the  nature  of 
"the  thing  will  permit  an  election  to  be  determined  by  impulse^  or  as  it  were 
''by  immediate  contact,  for  it  seems  equally  absurd  to  attempt  a  change  of 
"election  by  any  other  means  tiian  those  above  mentioned,  as  to  desire  to 
"stop  the  motion  of  matter  by  intreaty  or  offering  rewards.    May  we  not 
"with  the  same  reason  expect  that  matter  sdiould  be  removed  by  rewards 
"andpttnishments,  as  the  wul  influenced  by  physical  impulse,  as  they  call  it? 
''for  it  is  by  these  means  they  would  have  God  to  stop  or  alter  the  choice. 
''^  preposterous  an  interposal  would  confound  every  thing,  and  leave 
"ootlttDg  cotain  in  nature.     Hoi^  fatal  such  an  experiment  would  be,  and 
"W  it  would  affect  the  minds  of  the  observers;  or  what  suspicions  con- 
deeming  God  and  their  own  security,  it  might  suggest  to  the  whole  system 
''of  thinking  beings,  God  only  knows.    We  see  that  human  laws  cannot 
"be  dispensed  with,  without  very  many  inoonveniencies,  which  yet,  as  they 
"are  made  upon  an  imperfect' foresight,  and  can  provide  for  few  cases,  seem 
"Datorally  to  remiire  some  interposition.     How  much  greater  evils  may 
"  we  apprehend  froiti  a  dispensation  vrith  the  divine,  the  natural  laws,  on  | 
"the  oDservanoe  of  which  the  good  of  the  whole  depends.    This  seems  to' 
"be the  reason  why  God  makes  use  of  so  much  labor  and  pains,  so  great  an 
"apparatus  of  means,  so  many  precepts,  persuasions,  and  even  entreaties  for 
"the  amendment  of  mankind,  which  nevertheless  he  could  effect  in  a  mo- 
Ijoent,  if  he  were  pleased  to  apply  force ;  and,  he  would  undoubtedly  do  it, 
"if  he  had  not  foreseen  more  iuconveniencies  from  a  change  in  the  order  of 
'nature,  and  violence  done  to  elections."    On  the  preceding  paragraph  his 
Annotator  very  truly  remarks,  **  The  fUetory  of  the  Jewish  nation  affords 
"good  instances  of  this :  what  an  apparatus  of  outw^d  means  was  conti- 
"  nnally  made  use  of  in  the  government  of  that  stiff-necked  people !    What 
"  frequent  murmurii^,  rebellions  and  apostasies  were  permitted  and  then 
"punished!    What  numerou3  miracles,  both  of  the  remunerative  and  vin- 
"  dictire  kind,  were  applied,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  some  tolerable  sense 
"of  their  dependence  on  God,  and  suitable  practice  of  the  duties  resulting 
"fnnn  it !    All  M'hich  would  have  been  unnecessary  at  least,  if  one  miracle 
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intellect,  aiid  dulnesfli  of  sentiment  as  to  i^orality  and  religion, 
which,  though  controlled  and  overruled  by  Providence,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  defeating  the  great  objects  of  the  divioe  dis- 
pensations, which  these  individuals  were  otherwise  qualified  to 

**,  exerted  on  their  minds  could  have  done  the  businera ;  if  their  undentand- 
*'  ing8  could  88  well  have  been  iUuminated,  and  their  wills  reformed  at  once; 
*^and  if  their  practice  produced  by  this  means,  and,  as  it  were,  extorted  ^om 
**them,  woula  have  been  equally  agpreeable  to  the  Deity.  And  in  this,  as 
^.well  as  many  other  respedts,  they  seem  to  have  been  types  and  representa- 
Htives  of  all  mankind." 

Archbishop  King's  idea  of  the  nature  of  God's  moral  government,  in 
Subsect.  V.  of  the  same  Chapter,  seems  to  me  so  just,  and  to  cast  so  mach 
light  on  manv  facts  and  arj^uments  considered  in  this  Work,  I  cannot  fo^ 
bear  transcribing  it.  "  As  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  man,  to  all  nature,  for 
**  God  to  hinder  bad  elections  by  his  absolute  power,  so  nothing  can  be 
conceived  so  disagreeable  to  himself.  We  have  sai<C  that  God  made  the 
world,  in  order  to  have  something  whereon  to  exercise  his  attributes 
externally.  But  since  he  has  several  attributes,  he  cannot  exercise  tbem 
"  ali  in  every  thing  alike :  his  power,  therefore,  exerts  itself  chiefly  in  one 
*<  thing,  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  another.  He  exercised  his  jpowerin 
''  creating  the  world  and  putting  it  into  motion ;  his  goodness  ana  wisdom 
*'  in  the  order  and  agreement  of  things.  But  the  Divine  Wisdom  seems  to 
**  have  set  apart  the  government  of  free  agents  as  its  peculiar  province; 
**  herein  it  fully  exercises  itself,  and  acts  up  to  its  infinity:  for  if  it  were  finite, 
*^  it  would  not  be  equal  to  so  great  a  task.  It  does  not  seem  a  very  extra- 
*'  ordinary  thing  for  God  to  be  able  to  govern  and  absolutely  direct  sach 
"  beings  as  are  merely  passive,  and  deprived  of  all  motion  of  their  own, 
"  whereby  they  might  make  resistance ;  for  those  thino;s  obey  easily  which 
'<  do  not  move  but  when  they  are  moved,  neither  is  there  need  of  infinite 
'' wisdom  to  govern  them;  for  infinite  power  with  a  moderate  use  of 
'*  wisdom  would  have  been  sufficient.  That  there  might  be  a  subject,  there- 
**  fore,  whereon  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  should  display  itself,  he  created 
"  free  agents ;  which  being  as  it  were  put  out  of  his  power  and  left  to 
^  themselves,  mjght  act  in  a  manner  independent  of  his  will.  It  is  evident 
"  to  any  person,  now  much  more  difficult  it  is,  and  how  much  greater  exer- 
"  cise  of  wisdom  it  requires,  to  direct  a  multitude  of  these  to  a  certain  end, 
"  and  make  them  conspire  to  the  common  good ;  than  to  order  brute  beasts, 
''and  such  as  have  no  power  of  themselves,  in  what  manner  you  plea^- 
**  To  them  that  consider  the  vast  multitude  of  free  agents,  which  is  almost 
'*  infinite,  and  their  independence  (since  every  one  is,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
*'  absolute  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  is  permitted  by  God  to  act  accord- 
*\  ing  to  that  liberty)  God  seems  to  have  given  a  specimen  of  the  extent  of 
'*  his  wisdom,  which  is  able  thus  oertainly  and  effectually  to  bring  to  the 
^'  end  proposed  so  man^  free  spirits,  so  many  agents  that  were  in  a  manner 
''set  at  liberty  from  his  dominion,  and  committed  every  one  to  his  own 
"  government.  Here  is  the  proper  place  for  wisdom,  wherein,  setting  aside 
"  and  in  a  manner  suspending  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  attains  his  ends 
*'  by  prudence  only,  by  mere  dexterity  of  acting ;  and  brings  it  to  pass,  that 
"  so  many  jarring  wills,  depending  on  themselves  alone,  and  no  more  in- 
**  ('.lined  to  either  side  by  the  divine  Power,  than  if  there  were  no  such 
"  thing,  shall  yet  conspire  together  to  promote  the  good  of  the  universe. 
Comber's  opinion,  as  quoted  by  Law,  shall  close  this  already  too  long  note, 
ifiv  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  will,  it  is  Hoped,  apolpgize.  *'  '^ 
*•  was  highly  suitable,"  (says  this  judicious  writer)  "  to  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
'f  in  the  government  of  the  world,  both  to  pre-ordain  some  of  the  principal 
'.'  events,  with  relation  to  the  entire  human  community,  or  tojhe  i^ore  con- 
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promote,  yet  should  always  prevent  us  from  considering  thetA 
as  held  forth  by  Scripture  as  in  every  instance  of  their  conduct 
favored  of  God  and  to  be  imitated  by  man.  In  general,  indeed, 
this  *  is  expressly  noted  in  the  Scripture  itself,  and  an  imme* 
diate  punishment  declared  to  be  inflicted  for  their  offences: 
where  it  is  not,  we  are  undoubtedly  called  on  to  compare  their 
condact  with  the  perfect  model  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  this  comparison  judge  how  far  they  are 
worthy  of  our  imitation ;  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  Apos- 
tle, who  declared,  f  ^^  For  such  an  High  Priest  became  us,  who 
'^18  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made 
^'higher  than  the  heavens;  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those 
"  high  priests,  to  o£Fer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  aiid 
*<then  for  the  people:  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  oflered  up 
"himself.     For  the  law  maketh  men  high  priests  which  have 

^'siderable  parts  of  it,  and  to  reserve  to  himself  a  rig^t  of  interposing,  and 

"influencing  particular  agents;  as  in  other  case^  so  more  especiaUv  in  order 

"to  the  accomplishment  of  these  eyents.    That  he  has  actually  oone  so,  is 

"abondantly  eyident  from  Scripture  prophedes  and  histories;  and  that  in 

"so  doing  ne  has  acted  in  a  manner  most  worthy  his  wisdom,  is  no  less 

"manifest. .  For  hereby  it  appears,  that  the  diyine  government  is  equally 

"  opposed  to  dumoe  and  destiny.    Had  the  Deity  taken  no  care  oi  fnturity, 

"bat  left  every  man  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  inclination,  and  natural 

"effects  in  fineneral  to  the  influence  of  their  causes,  without  ever  interponng 

"to  direct  &em  to  the  attainment  of  his  great  design,  this  would  have  been 

"almost  in  effect  to  divest  himself  of  the  government  of  rational  agents, 

"and  to  subject  their  affairs  to  chance,  and  to  the  hazard  of  the  utmost  dis- 

"  order  and  confasion;  or  had  he,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely  or  fatally 

*^^dermined  every  events  though  this  would  have  been  far  enough  from 

"(faresting  himself  of  the  government  of  the  world,  yet  it  would  have  been 

''ssoYemment  unworthy  of  the  Deity;  a  government  entirely  exclusive  of 

"all  prop w  sin  and  punishment,  virtue  and  reward;  wherem  he  himself 

"vomd  nave  been  in  effect  the  onlt/  agent,  and  all  the  creatures  stupid  and 

"passive;  whereas,  by  pre-ordaining  the  more  material  events,  and  suffering 

"the  creatures  freely  to  exert  their  faculties  in  all  convenient  cases,  he  ap- 

"pears  most  wisely  to  have  chosen  the  middle  way,  and  thereby  to  have 

"equally  avoided  the  mischief  of  both  extremes." 

For  more  on  this  difficult  subject,  I  refer  to  King^s  Work  at  large,  to 
trhicb,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  no  adequate  answer  has  been  given.  I  would 
^  en^eat  the  inquiring  reader  to  consider  what  has  been  advanced  by 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  Part.  I.  ch.  iii.  Of  the  moral  government  of  God  ; 
cb.  vi.  Of  the  opinion  of  necessity,  as  influencing  practice  ;  and  ch.  vii.  Of 
the  government  of  Gody  as  being  imperfectly  compreliended ;  as  well  as  ch. 
y*  Of  a  state  of  moral  discipline.  He  would  soon  be  convinced  how  idly 
Ignorant  and  superficial  sceptics  obfect  to  what  God  has  done  ;  from  their 

^M  theories  as  to  what,  in  their  opinions,  he  might,  should  or  could  have 

done. 

This  is  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  Samson  and  Eli,  David 
*nd  Solomon. 

t  Heb.  vii.  26,  28. 
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^  infirndty ;  but  the  ^ord  of  ike  ofttb,  which  vms  uoce4ke\Bm, 
<<  maketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  for  eyermore." 

I  shall  here  close  these  remarics,  by  eotrealiiig-  my  yomiger 
readers,  that  in  considering  this  as  well  as  e^ery .succeeding 
part  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  they  may  recollect,  that  the 
effects  arising  from  it  w^e  at  no  one  period  so  eomplde  and  ex- 
tensive, as  to  justify  us  in  supposing  the  state  of  things  at  that 
period  was  that  on  which  Providence  rested  as  peorfect  and  final 
No,  it  was  still  a  $ystem  in  progrets.  To  tiiis  hour  the  Jewidi 
scheme  is  yet  in  progress :  important  as  are  the  effects  it  hag 
already  produced,  the  singular  situation  of  this  people  at  this 
moment,  outcasW  as  they  appear  to  be,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  when  con^i^ed  with  the  prophetic  declaration^  Aeir 
future  conversion,  amh4l(e  <^  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have 
<^come  in,"*  must  convmbe  us  we  cannot  yet  fathom  the 
counsels  of  God,  in  the  entire  series  of  the  divine  economy. 
Yet  we  perceive  its  perpetual  tendeBC][«  sometimes  to  produce 
in  the  whole  mass  of  Ae  Jewish  nation,  an  increasing  sense  of 
virtue  and  religion,  by  counteracting  their  prejudices  and  errors, 
and  punishing  their  crimes  and  apostades;  sometimes  leading 
a  chosen  few  withii^  the  bosom  of  this  nation,  to  far  higher 
attainments  in  piety,  and  making  them  the  instruments  of  im- 
pressing religious  instruction,  and  religious  sentiments,  not  so 
much  on  their  immediate  countrymen,  as  on  remote  nations  in 
remote  ages ;  thus  at  a  great  distance  prq^ring  tiie  way  for  the 
Christian  scheme. 

Finally  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  design  of  the  Jewish 
economy  was  not  solely  or  chiefly  to  preserve  the  Jews  themsdvet 
in  perfect  separation  from  the  surroimding  nations,  and  in 
perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law;  so  that  where  thisefiect 
was  not  fully  produced,  it  should  be  supposed  to  have  failed\SL 
accomplishing  its  purpose ;  No,  the  great  object  of  this  dls- 
p^isation  was,  to  preserve  in  the  world  a  standing  monu- 
ment AND  A  standing  PROOF  OF  THE  UNITY,  THE  SUPREMACY, 

AND  THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  Jehovah  :  and  this  eflect  was  perper 
tuaUy  and  vniforndy  produced  in  all  the  periods  and  by  all  the 
events  of  the  Jewish  history.  Whether  the  Jews  were  obe- 
dient and  prosperous,  or  idolatrous  and  depressed,  in  their 
apostasies  and  captivities,  as  well  as  their  repentance  aud 

*  Rom.  zi.  25. 
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restorations,  the  power  and  providence  of  Jehovah  were  equally 
conspicuous ;  and,  so  far  as  concerned  the  great  bulk  of  i^an- 
kind,  the  m^erests  of  religion  equally  promoted  and  secured, 
and  that  providential  dispensation  successfully  conducted, 
which  was  necessary  to*^  prepare  for  and  introduce  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 


K 
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LECTURE  III. 

SANCTIONS    OF    THE    JEWISH    LAW. 

Sect.  I.—  O^ections  against  the  Mosaic  Law,  Jram  its  employing  temporal 
sanctions— and  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  on  the  chUdren — War- 
burtofCs  opinion  on  this  suhfect — his  Work  incomplete — his  reasoning  not 
perfectly  concbmve-^how  far  I  agree  with,  and  how  far  I  differ  fram^ 
his  optnian-^Two  conclusions  seem  true:  first,  that  Moses  employed  tem- 
poral sanctions  in  his  Law:  second,  the  history  of  ^  Old  Testament 
shews  he  believed  a  future  state,  and  contetins  a  gradual  development  of 
it^-'Mosee  employs  temporal  sanctions,  both  nationally  and  individually^ 
This  accounted  for '-from  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy — Reality  of 
the  extraordinary  providence  exercised  over  the  Jews  proved  in  this  Work, 
without  resorting  to  Warburton's  medium — Temporal  sanctions  sufficient^ 
necessary  to  cmfitte  idolatry — adapted  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Jews — beet  mode  of  introducing  the  doctrine  of  a  Juture 
state  with  effect-~a  necessary  part  of  the  th^>cracy''''exempHJhd  to  num 
the  principles  of  Crod's  moral  government. 


DEUTERONOMY,  XXX.  15,  16. 

**See,  I  have  let  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  deelli  and  eril;  in  that  I  commadd  thee  this 
**day  to  love  the  Loxd  thy  Ood,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  oomnundments,  and  hit  sU- 
**  fcutes,  and  his  judgments,  that  thou  mayest  Hve  ^and  multiply :  and  the  Loid  thy  God  shsllblo* 
•*  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it." 

Xn  reviewing  the  system  of  religion  and  policy  established  by 
the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  two  circumstances  claim  particular  atten- 
tion :  one,  that  the  rewards  and  punish;nents  of  a  future  life 
toere  not  inculcated  by  Moses  as  sanctions  of  his  laws ;  and  the 
other,  that  he  has  employed  as  a  sanction  the  declaration,  that 
^  God  would  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
<^to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  him; 
*'  and  shew  mercy  imto  the  thousandth  generation  of  them  who 
<'  should  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments."* 

Both  these  circumstances  have  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
warm  discussion.  The  former  has  been  objected  to  as  an  omis- 
sion of  necessary  truth,  which   ho  genuine   revelation  could 

^  Exod.  XX.  5,  6. 
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overlook ;  and  the  latter  has  heen  represented  as  a  violation  of 
natural  justice,  which  God  c&nnot  be  supposed  to  perpetrate 
or  authorise.*  While,  on  the  other  side,  the  defenders  of 
revelation  contend,  that  both  these  circumstances  naturally 
arise  from  the  peculiar  character  and  views  of  the  Jewish  law, 
and  are  closely  connected  with  the  reality  of  that  extraordinary 
providence  by  which  the  Jewish  scheme  was  introduced  and 
supported ;  and  therefore,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  original  of  that  system,  they,  on  the  contrary,  illustrate 
and  confirm  it 

On  this  subject  the  celebrated  Warburton  has  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished himself:  to  do  him  justice,  I  shall  state  his  argu- 
ment in  hifi  own  words.f    ^^  In  reading  the  law  and  history  of 
"  the  Jews,  with  all  the  attention  I  could  ^ve  to  them,  amongst 
^  the  many  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  amazing  dispensation, 
*^  (from  several  of  which,  as  I  conceive,  the  divinity  of  its 
"original  may  be  fairly  proved)  thcBe  two  particulars  most  for- 
"  cibly  struck  my  observation ;  the  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
^^fiOure  state^  and  (he  administraiion  of  cm  extraordinary  provi- 
^^dence.    As  unaccountable  as  the  first  circumstance  appeared, 
^'when  considered  separately  and  alone,  yet  when  set  against 
"  the  other,  and  their  mutual  relations  examined  and  compared, 
"the  omission  was  not  only  well  explained,  but  was  found  to 
^be  an  invincible  medium  for  the  proof  of  the  divine  l^ation 
"of  Moses:  which,  as  unbelievers  had  been  long  accustomed 
^  to  decry  from  this  very  circumstance,  I  chose  it  preferably  to 
^^any  other.     The  argument  appeared  to  me  in  a  supreme  de- 
"gree  strong  and  simple,  and  not  needing  many  words  to  en- 
'^  force  it,  or,  when  enforced,  to  make  it  well  understood. 

"  Religion  hath  always  been  held  necessary  to  the  support  of 
"civil  society,  because  human  laws  alone  are  ineffectual  to 
"restrain  men  from  evil  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
"affairs  of  public  regimen ;  and  (under  the  common  dispensa- 
"  tion  of  Providence)  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 

*  These  objections  have  been  brought  forward  bv  a  number  of  infidel 
writers.  Vide  their  arguments,  collected  and  answered  by  Warburton,  Div. 
Leffi  Vol.  IV.  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Fifth  Book,  he  refutes  those  of 
Bolingbroke. '  Vide  also  Leland*s  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  VoL  II. 
Letters  xxv.  xxvii.  xxx,  and  xxxiii.  Vide  also  Leland's  Answer  to  Moi^gfan, 
oh.  xi.  Vide  also  CaJmet's  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  de  TAme,  Tom.  xxvi. 

p:i96. 

t  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  B.  VL  sect.  vi.  the  Recapitulation^ 

p.  362. 
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•^  is  eonfsised  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  siqpport  of  religion,  be- 
**  cause  nothbig  else  can  remove  the  ol:jectioiis  to  God's  moral 
<<  government  under  a  providence  so  apparently  nnequal,  whose 
<«  phenomena  are  i^t  U>  disturb  the  serious  profsoeors  of  religion 
<<  with  doidits  and  suspicions  concerning  it,  as  it  is  of  the 
^'essence  of  religious  proliBssion  to  believe,  that  God  is  a 
«<  rewarder  qf  Hem  that  aedt  him. 

<.<  Moses,  who  instituted  a  religion  and  a  republic^  atidineor-* 
'<  porated  them  into  one  another,  stands  9ingk  amongst  ancient 
«(and  modem  lawgivers,  in  teaching  a  religion  vrithout  the 
'^  sanction,  or  even  so  much  as  the  mention  oF  a  fdture  state  of 
<<  rewards  and  punishments.  The  same  Moses,  with  a  singu- 
*<  larity  as  great,  by  unidi^  the  religion  and  civil  commonity  of 
<<  the  Jews  into  ^makicorporated  body,  nuMle  God,  by  natural 
*<  consequence,  their  stfwvme  dvU  magitireie^  whereby  the  form 
<^  of  government  arising  from  thence  became  truly  and  essen- 
'*  tially  a  theocrjlCY.  But  as  the  administratimsi  of  govern* 
<<  ment  oeeessarily  follows  its  form,  that  before  us  eouU  be 
<<  no  other  than  an  extmordinary  or  equal  providence.  And 
^  such  indeed  not  only  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  himself,  but  sU 
<^  the  suGceediiDg  rulers  and  prophets  of  this  republic,  have  in- 
<<  variably  represented  it  to  be.  In  the  mean  time,  no  lawgiver 
«  or  founder  of  religion  amongst  any  other  pec^^  evi^  promised 
««o  singular  a  distinction ;  no  historian  ever  dared  to  record  so 
«  remarkable  a  prerogative.  This  being  the  true  and  acknow- 
'^  ledged  state  of  the  case,  whenevw  the  unbeliever  attempts 
<^  to  disprove,  and  the  advocate  of  rdigion  to  support,  tbe 
<<  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  obvious  question 
*'  (if  each  be  willing  to  bring  it  to  a  i^wedy  decision)  will 
'^  be,  whether  the  extraordinary  providence  thus  iH:opheticalIy 
^^  pronused,  and  afterwards  historically  rec<Nrded  to  be  perform* 
'^  ed,  was  real,  or  pretended  only.  We  believers  hold  that  it 
<'  was  real :  and  I,  as  an  advocate  for  Revelation,  undertake  to 
<<  prove  it  was  so :  employing  for  ttus  purpose  as  vof  medMsnh 
*^  the  omission  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
*^  The  argument  stands  thus: 

*'  If  religion  be  necessary  io  civil  g^ovemment,  and  if  religion 
*^  cannot  subsist  under  the  common  dispensation  of  Providence, 
*^  without  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  ^o  con- 
*^  summate  a  lawgiver  would  never  have  neglected  to  inculcate 
^*  the  belief  of  such  a  state,  had  he  not  been  well  assured  that 
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'<<  an'  extradrdiniiry  proYidence  was  iodaed  to  he  admiaifitored 
<^ever  his  peojdie.  Or  were  it  powiUe  lie  luid  been  so  m&ta- 
^'ated,  the  impotency  of  a  rdigien  wanting  a  future  el»te» 
^'  must  very  ioon  have  concluded  in  the  destruction  of  his 
*^  r^nUic:  yet  neverthdess  it  flourished  and  continued  sovereign 
''  for  many  ages. 

^<  These  two  proofs  of  the  proposition,  that  an  extraordinary 
^^  providence  was  really  adnunistered}  drawn  from  the  t/dng 
^'  onMed^  and  the  parson  <miitting,  may  be  reduced  to  the  folr 
'<  lowing  syllogiams : 

<' first,  Whatsoevor  religion  and  society  have  no  future  state 
^^for  their  support,  must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary 
^<  providence.  The  Jewish  religion  and  society  had  no  future 
^^ state  for  thdr  support;  therefore  the  Jewish  religion  and 
'^  Bodbety'  were  euj^rted  1^  an  extraordinary  providence. 

"And  again,  secondly.  The  ancient  lawgivers  universaUy 
*'  believed,  that  a  religion  without  a  future  state  could  be  sup- 
^^  ported  only  by  an  extraordinary  providence*  Moses,  an  an* 
^'  cient  lawgiver,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
^<  (the  principal  fanuudi  ^  which  wisdom  was  inculcating 
^'tke  doctrine  of  a  future  state,)  instituted  such  a  religion: 
^'  therefore  Moses  believed  that  his  religion  v^as  supported  by 
^^  an  extraordinary  providence. 

"This,''  says  the  learned  writer,  "ia  the  argument  of  die 
"Divine  Legation;  plain,  simple, and  cornicing,  in  the  opinion 
^  of  its  author ;  a  paradox  in  the  iiqpresentation  of  his  adven- 


"  saries." 


This  aigument  he  afterwards  sums  up  in  the  following  words: 
^  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  necessary  to  the  well»being 
^'of  civil  society,  under  the  orcKnoi^  government  of  providence: 
^'  all  mankind  have  ever  ao  oooceived  of  the  matter.  The  Mo- 
'^  saic  institution  was  without  this  support,  and  yet  it  did  not 
''  want  it.  What  follows,  but  that  the  Jewidii  affiurs  were  ad- 
^  ministered  by  an  extraordinary  providence^  distributing  re- 
"  ward  and  punishment  with  an  equal  hand,  and  consequentiy 
*'  that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  divine."* 

The  learned  writer,  ii^  another  passage,!  explains  why  be 
judged  it  necessary  to  prosecute  his  argument  in  the  very  ex- 
tended manner  in  which  he  has  pursued  it ;  "  including  a  severe 

*  Warllurton,  B.  VI.  sect.  ri.  vol.  v.  p.  404. 

t  WarbttitoD,  B.  VL  sect.  vi.  the  RecapitolatioD^  particularly  366. 
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*^  search  into  tlie  religion,  the  pditics,  and  the  philosophy  of 
<^  ancient  times,  as  well  as  a  minute  examination  into  the  nature 
<^  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  coni^titution."  It  is  indeed  to  be 
<'  lamented  that  he  was  induced  to  take  so  wide  a  range,  as,  in 
his  researches*  into  heathen  antiquity,  and  sometimes  in  his 
theolc^cal  criticisms,  he  has  been  led  into  discussions  alti^ther 
unnecessary  for  the  defence  of  revelation;  and  in  some  of 
which,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  his  proo£3  are  deficient, 
and  his  concludons  precipitate ;  and  this  is  still  more  to  be 
lamented,  as  the  bulk  into  which  these  discussions  swelled,  and 
the  controversies  arising  from  them,  occupied  his  attention  so 
long,  that  they  appear  to  have  made  him  finally  weary  of  his 
subject,  and  prevented  him  from  giving  that  minute  attention 
to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  which  he 
originally  designed,  as  he  never  co/nqdeied  the  last  volume  of  his 
work,  intended  to  support  what  had  been  already  proved,f  *4n 
*^  a  seventh  book,  which  was  intended  to  contain  a  continued 
*' history  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time 
<<  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  an 
<<  eighth  book,  which  Was  destined  to  consider  the  personal 

*  I  believe  few  impartial  reasonerB  will  be  found  to  admit  the  fall  troth  of 
this  learned  writer's  opinions,  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Paean  mys- 
teries, in  Book  11.  sect.  iv.    Compare  Leland  on  the  Advantage  ot  Revelsr 
tion.  Vol.  L  PM  I.  di.  viii.  ix.  and  YoL  II.  Part  III.;  the  entire  of  which 
appears  to  prove,  that  much  of  the  Second  Book  of  Warburton  is  over- 
stated.   In  truth,  the  supposition  that  **  none  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
^  believed  a  future  state,  nay,  that  they  held  such  principles  that  thej  could 
**  not  possibly  believe  it^  ^^^"M|[^  ^^7  universally  taught  it,"  appears  as  ill- 
founded  as  it  is  paradoxical.    The  views  of  these  ancient  sages  on  this  sub- 
ject were  indeed  obscure,  and  their  alignments  neither  dear  nor  certain; 
their  opinions  therefore  were  unsteady  and  fluctuating.    But  that  they  all 
steadily  agreed  in  firmly  disbelieving,  and  yet  hypocriticallj  affirming,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  nobody,  I  think,  can  believe,  who  will  read  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind  Plato* s  P/uBdont  or  the  first  book  of  Cicero^ s  Tm- 
culan  Questions,     I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  mllest  convictioa 
of  the  sincerity  of  these  writers ;  while  I  could  not  but  pity  and  lament  the 
darkness  and  uncertainty  which  concealed  from  these  great  luminaries  of  the 
heathen  world  this  most  important  truth.    Consult,  on  this  subject,  Leland's 
Advantage  of  Revelation,  VoL  II.  part  iii.    Warburton's  opinion  as  to  the 
recent  date  of  the  book  of  Job,  is,  1  believe,  very  generally  questioned  by 
the  best  critics;  vide  Peters  on  Job,  and  Dr.  Magee's  Dissertation  on  that 
subject,  in  his  work  On  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  from  p.  321  to  347.    And 
surely  much  of  what  Warburton  has  advanced,  on  the  sixth  book  of  the 
^neid,  the  Rise  of  the  Art  of  Medicine^  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  &c, 
however  ingenious  and  entertaining,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  necessarily 
connected  with  the  defence  of  Revelation.    Vide  WarLurton,  Book  I.  sect. 
iv.;  Book  I.  sect  i.  iii.  iv.;  and  Book  IV.  sect.  iii. iv. 

t  Vide  Warburton,  the  two  last  pages  of  the  Divine  Legation. 
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"  character  of  Moses,  and  the  genius  of  his  law,  as  far  as  it 
<^  concerns  or  has  a  relation  to  the  character  of  the  lawgiver, 
^<  and  to  supply  a  full  and  satisiactory  answer  to  those  who  may 
^^  object,  that  a  revealed  religion  without  a  future  state  of 
<<  rewards  and  punishments  is  unworthy  the  Divine  Author  to 
<<  whom  it  is  ascribed."  And  we  have  still  further  to  lament, 
that  only  a  fragment  exists  of  the  ninth  book,  <^  intended  to  ex- 
<'  plain  at  large  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
<'  sation,  and  to  assign  the  great  and  principal  reason  of  the 
<<  omission  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  sanctions 
"  of  the  Jewish  law." 

Tliis  able  writer  has  thus  left  us  to  deplore  the  want  of  his 
learning  and  sagacity,  in  the  illustration  of  those  topics  which 
it  is  necessary  here  to  discuss :  it  becomes  therefore  the  more 
incumbent  on  us  to  consider  this  importfint  subject  with  the 
most  patient  attention,  and  conduct  our  reasonings  concerning 
it  with  the  most-cautious  sobriety. 

.   That  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  extraordinsury 
providence  by  which  the  Jewish  law  was  supported,  and  the 
omission  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  sanctions 
by  which  the  inspired  lawgiver  enforced  its  observance,  was,  I 
believe,  first  perceived  by  this  able  writer,  though,  when  stated, 
it  appears  not  only  undeniable,  but  obvious.     It  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  me,  that  the  reasoning  of  this  celebrated  prelate 
establishes  his  conclusion  as  certainly  and  clearly  as  he  hiqiself 
supposes,  or  that  the  omission  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  in 
the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Law  will  singly  and  independently 
provej  that  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  sanction  must  have 
subsisted.     It  appears  to  me,  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
may  be  conceived,  where  such  a  conclusion  would  not  follow 
irom  the  omission  of  future  sanctions ;  because  the  good  effects 
generally  resulting  in  the  present  life  from  virtue,  particularly, 
from  the  observance  of  our  social  duties,  and  the  corresponding 
pernicious  consequences  of  vice,  may  form  a  certain  degree  of 
present  sanction  to  the  moral  precepts  of  religion,  even  without 
any  cei^tainty  of  an  immediate  extraordinary  providence ;  and 
that  the  punishments  of  civil  law,  and  the  protection  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  may  supply  an  additional  present  sanction  to 
tbe  practical  part  of  religion,  and  give  some  authority  to  its 
positive  institutions.     True  it  is,  both  these  sanctions  must  ne- 
cessarily be  very  inadequate,  and  the  system  of  religion  founded 
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on  tbem  most  be  veiy  imperfect ;  yet  a  state  may  be  supposed 
to  commence,  and  to  contiirae  at  least  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  eren  with  a  sysitem  of  religion  thus  imperfect,  and  a 
degree  of  sanction  thus  inadequate ;  and  if  we  suppose  a  legis- 
lator to  find  a  nation  indisposed  to  receire  the  belief  of  a  fbture 
state,  while  he  feels  that  he  has  no  pretensions  to  the  aid  of  an 
extraordinary  providence,  it  is  not  incredible,  that  he  may  en- 
deavour to  make  the  best  he  can  of  so  disadvantageous  a  situa- 
tion, and  promulgate  a  system  of  religion  and  p<dicy,  relying 
only  on  abstract  reason  to  prove  the  existence  of  some  superior 
power,  who  prefers  virtue  to  vice,  and  sanctioning  his  laws 
only  by  civil  penalties.     Conceiving  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances possible,  I  do  not  concur  with  the  learned  Warburton, 
when  he  mamtains,  that  the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  the  reli- 
gious system  of  a  legislator,  is  singly  and  directly  sufficient  to 
prore  that  system  supported  by  an  extraordinary  providence ; 
but  I  do  most  fully  coincide  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  system  he  established,  are  sudi,  that  no 
such  hypothesis  can  be  at  all  applied  to  account  for  the  omission 
of  fbture  sanctions  in  the  Mosaic  law;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  reality  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  clearly  experienced 
both  by  Ae  l^islator  and  the  people,  could  have  originally  estab- 
lished and  afterwards  preserved  that  system,  notwithstanding  the 
omiflsioQ  of  a  future  sanction.    And  I  contend,  that  the  reality  of 
an  extraordinary  providence  being  established  by  unquestioned 
testimony,  and  by  the  general  nature  of  the  Mosaic  code,  we  can 
thence  satisiactorily  account  for  the  omission  of  a  future  sane-* 
tion,  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  accounted 
for;  so  that  such  omission,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  results  from  the 
operation  of  that  extraordinary  providence  which  attends  Efuch 
divine  miginal.     In  a  word,  Warburton  considers  the  omission 
of  a  future  sanction,  as  a  medium  from  which,  independent  of 
all  other  proofe,  an  extraordinary  providence  may  be  ptoved  to 
have  attended  the  Jewish  dispensations:  I  consider  it  only 'as 
a  feet  for  which  an  extraordinary  providence  (the  reality  of 
which  ought  to  be  proved  from  other  sources,)  will  satis&c- 
torily  account. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  clearly  and  briefly  to  explain,  how 
hx  I  dissent  from,  and  how  far  I  adopts  the  general  argument 
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of  tins  edebrated  prelate ;  and  I  am  the  more  anxiou»  to  do 
th]%  because  I  do  not  rccolleet  that  an  j  wriC^  oa  thie  subjeet 
has  viewed  that  argmuexit  with  an  impartial  and  uaprcjti^ced 
mind.    WUle  its  authcnr  Kved,  his  apkn^d  talents  smA  exten«> 
sive  leanuBg  raised  in  his  followers  and  defender's  snch  enthu- 
siastic admiration^  they  couU  not  perceive^  or  at  least  would 
not  allow,  he  had  been  in  the  minutest  penit  erreneons ;  niiile 
the  keenness  of  his  controversial  asperity,  the  loftiness  of  his 
literary  pretensions,  and  the  paradoxical  limn  in  which  he  toa 
frequently  diose  to  clothe  his  opinions,  roused  in  his  answerera 
a  zeal  of  opposition,  which  woold  sometimes  yidd  him  no  cre-^ 
dit  for  the  diseovery  of  any  troth.     Time  should  now  enable 
us  to  view  him  in  hia  true  light :  in  reasoning  sagacious,  yet 
precipitate ;  in  oriticism  ingenious,  but  not  nnprejtidiced ;  his 
oomprehensive  view  sometimes  embraced  in  the  process  of  his 
inquiries  too  wide  an  detent ;  while  his  quick  imagination  some^ 
times  Led  him  to  combine  his  argnments  witii  too  slight  a  con^ 
nexum :  but  when  he  directed  to  any  one  grand  p<»nt  his  undi-* 
^ded  aad  unprejudiced  attention,  he  frequently  diffused  over 
it  the  radiance  of  genius,  and  discovered  the  recesses  of  truths 
Happy  had  his  humility  beta  equal  to  his  talenlfi,  «id  had  hid 
temper  been  as  cabn  and  tolerant,  as  his  understanding  was 
tumioous  and  penetrating:  his  researches  would  then  have  been 
eonducted  with  more  caution  and  impartiality,   would  have 
frodoced  more  unexceptionable  conclusions,  and  been  attended 
with  happier  success. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  object  of  our  present  inquiry. 
It  seems  to  me,  on  the  fullest  examination  I  could  institute  into 
the  sacred  recovdft  of  the  Old  Testament,*  firsts  that  Mo9e»  did 
iKft  sanctum  Ms  Laws  by  the  promise  t^fMHsre  rewards  and  pun- 
iAments;  and  secondly,  that  the  history  he  records,  shows  not 
only  that  he  hiinse^ believed  a  future  siaie  of  retribution,  (which 
Warbotton  admits)  bat  contains  sudi  proojs  of  it,  as  must  natu- 
lally  suggei^  it  to  every  serious  and  reflecting  mrad,  though 
with  leas  clearness  thaor  tho  succeeding  works  of  the  CNd  Tes- 
tament, which  exhibit  this  great  truth  with  a  perpetuity  in- 
eveamg  luslie,  till  by  Dbvid,  Solomon,  and  the  prophets,  it 
^^^  8o  authoritatively  revealed,  as  to  become  an  article  of 

*  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  first  of  these  opinions  I  hold  in 
common  with  Warburton  j  and  that  in  the  second,  I  directly  oppose  him. 


t* 
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popular  belief  and  practical  influence  among  the  Jewbh  pciople, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  scheme. 
I  proceed  to  prove  these  facts,  and  endeayour  to  account  for 
their  existence,  and  point  out  their  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Jewish  revelation,  in  order 
to  show,  that  the  entire  system  was  worthy  that  divine  original 
to  which  it  is  ascribed* 

That  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  supports  his  Laws  by  the  declara- 
tion, .  that  an  extraordinary  Provideace  would  punish  their  vio- 
lation, and  reward  their  observance  in  the  present  life,  without 
any  express  declaration  of  a  further  sanction  in  a  future  state, 
seems  clear  and  undeniable  on  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  the  Pentateuch.*  Not  only  is  the  whde  nation  menaced  with 
temporal  punishments,  but  individuab  are  threatened  and  en- 
couraged in  the  same  manner*  In  the  twentynsetventh  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  we  find  the  Legislator  directing  the  solemn 
denunciation  of  the  curses  due  to  every  violator  of  the  Law,  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  great  congregation  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  assented  to  by  all  the  people.  In  the  twenty-eighth,  the 
nature  of  the  curses  thus  denounced,  and  of  the  opposite  bles- 
sings, is  fully  and  emphatically  described,  when  we  find  both  io 
be  eniUrdy  temporalj  though  in  the  highest  d^ree  awfiU  and  imr 
pressive.  And  in  the  twenty-ninth  we  are  distincdy  told,  that 
if  any  individual  transgressed^  he  would  be  sidyect  to  the  same 
curses :  '^  Lest,"  says  the  Lawgiver,f  ^'  there  should  be  among 
you  man  or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  tumeth 
away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our  Grod,  to  go  and  serve  the 
gods  of  these  nations;  lest  there  be  among  you  a  root  that 
<<  beareth  gall  and  wormwood :  and  it  come  to  pass  when  be 
<<  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in  his 
*^  heart,  saying,  <<  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  ima- 
^^  gination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst.  The 
<^  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  then  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and 
<<  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  all  the  curses 
^'  that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,  and  the  Lord 
f^  shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven.  And  the  Lord 
<'  shall  separate  him  unto  evil  out  of  all  the  trib^  of  Israel,  ac- 
*^  cording  to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant  which  are  written  in 

♦  Vide,  for  a  full  view  of  the  prooft  of  this  point,  Warborton's  Divin« 
Legation,  Book,  V.  sect  iv,  VoL  IV.  286. 

f  Deut  xxix.  18— 21. 
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<'  this  book  of  the  Law."  That  these  curses  were  of  a  temporal 
nature  is  tmdeBiable;  they  were,  with  regard*  to  the  individual) 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  were  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  nation,  which  are  immediately  desmbed,  in  the  following 
clear  and  energetic  language,  to  be  such :  *  ^<  That  the  genera- 
<^  tion  to  come  of  your  children  that  shall  rise  up  after  you,  and 
^^  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say,  when 
"  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the  sicknesses  which 
"  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  it;  and  that  the  whole  land  thereof 
'^  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  buming,f  that  it  is*  not  sown, 
^'  nor  bearath,  nor  any  grass  groweth  thereon,  like  the  over- 
"  throw  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  which 
"  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his  wrath  :  Even  all 
'^  nations  shall  say.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto 
"  this  land  ?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?  Then 
^*  men  shall  say.  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
"  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  with  them 
*^  when  he  broi^ht  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

The  employment  of  temporal  sanctions  with  regard  to  indm" 
duaUf  U  indeed  abundantly  proved,  by  the  punishments  de* 
nounced  against  offences  which  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
might  easily  escape  detection^  or  could  scarcely  admit  of  being 
proved  by  legal  evidence :  the  man  who  compounded  an  oil  si- 
nular  to  that  appropriated  to  the  sacred  uses  of  the  tabernacle  ;:|: 
^ewho,  while  polluted  with  uncleanness,  presumed  to  partake 
^^  the  peace-offering  of  the  Lord ;  ||  he  who,  on  the  great  day 
oi^  atonement,  should  do.  any  work,  or  should  not  afflict  his 
^ul;§  he  who  labouring  under  no  uncleanness,  should  .neglect 
to  celebrate  the  Lord's  passover;^  and  finally,  the  soul  that 
doth  aught  presumptuously;**  to  each  of  these  it  was  denounced, 
'^  That  soul  shall  be  out  off  from  among  his  people :"  that  is, 
shall  suffer  temporal  death.  The  very  nature  of  some  of  these 
offmcesy  as  ff  Warburtbn  has  observed,  proves  nothing  beyond 
temporal  deaOi  could  be  the  penalty ;  and  we  must  understand 

*  Dent.  xxix.  22— 25, 

,t  N.B.  The  present  barrenness  of  the  khd  of  Judea  is  objected  by  Vol- 
^ire,  and  others,  agviiist  the  truth  of  the  sacred  history,  which  represents  it 
3.S  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  tbe  glory  of  all  lands ;  how  absui'dly,  when 
this  serf  barrenness  is  tbe  full  accomplishmerU  of  this  and  other  prophetic 
denunciations !  Vide  the  assertion,  and  its  confutation  by  Warburton,  Book 
V.  sect  i.  Vol.  it.  p.  146. 

X  Exod.  »xx.  33.  II  Levit.  vii.  21  &  25.  {  lb.  xxiii.  29. 

1  Numb.  ix.  18.      ♦#  Numb.  xy.  30.      ff  Book  VI.  seet,iii.  Vol.  v.  p.  149. 
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the  tame  €apM«naD  ia  tlM«MM  86Bie»  in  the  laBtiBflt^^ 
if  it.ttood.ttiigly  aeoM  doubt  miglit  pecbaps  be  mitertaiiied. 

AdaiiUiiig  iheii  thai  temporal  ttmetiona  dlone  were  annexed 
to  the  Moeaie  Law,  bow  can  tkis  be aecomited  for?  I  answer, 
from  the  nery  nahare  of  thai  Aeocraey  which  God  eataUished  as 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  government,  and  that  mttraordinary 
Providence  whiqh  attended  it.  '^  Thia  extraordinarj  Provi- 
denca^"  saya  Warbiitton»  (very  troly)  *^  ia  represented  as  admi- 
**  niateredf  .first,  over  the  state  in  general ;  secondly,  over  pri- 
*<  vale  men  in  particular :  and  such  a  repreamtation  wei  AwM 
<<  expect  to  find)  from  the  nature  of  the  republic ;  became  as  an 
^^  extraordinary  Providence. over  the  state  necessarily  fiollowed 
<<  Ood'a.  htmg  thcar  tutdary  Deilgr,  so  an  .extraordinary  Provi- 
<^  denee  as  to  particulara^  .followa  aa  necessarily  firom  his  bebg 
*'  their  supreme  magiatrate."* 

The  reality  of  thia  extraordinary  Providence  it  haa.bcen  the 
object  of.  Ae  preceding  Lectujmi  to  establish,  without  recuRiog 
to  the  medium  ^  prpof  adc^ttd  by  Warbnrtoti :  it. has  at  least 
been  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  f  structure,  of  the  .Mosaic  his- 
tory confirms  in  the  strongest  manner  the,  reality  of  the  .miracks 
on  which  Uie  certainty  of  that  extraordinary.  Providence  was 
founded.  That  connexion  of  the. common  events, of  die  Jew- 
ish history  with  the  miraculous^  has  been  shewn  to  be  so  cloee, 
that  the  very  foundation  of  the  acknowledged  history  of  tbu 
singular  nati<m  would  be  overturned,  and  the  succesaion  of  com- 
mon events  would  be  unnatural  and  unaccountable^  eaocq^t  the 
muraeles  on  which  they  depend  are  admitted.  The  hiatery  of  tbe 
§  miracles  themselves  has  been  shewn  to  possess  thefiour  dedave 
marks  of  truth,  which  prove  they  could  neither  have  beeDCl^ 
dited  by  die  generation  supposed  to  be  cotenpqporary  with  tbO) 
nor  at  any  subsequent  era  introduced  into  the  system  of  the  na- 
tional records,,  and  the  national  region,  if  f^ey  had  net  been 
real  and.  divine.  Tlie  whole  scheme  of  the  Jewiah  ritual,  and 
the  fdngolar  constitution  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  was  abeam  to  be 
commemorative  of  these  miracles,  founded  on  their  certainty) 
and  designed  to  perp^uate  die  acknowledgment  of  their  tratfa. 
II  And  still  further,  in  exaniining  into  the  political  constitutioii 

*  Warburton'a  Divine  Legation,  Book  V.  sect  iv.  Sub-sectioD  II.  vol  ir. 
f.266. 

t  Vide  Part  I.  Lect  IV.       J  Part  I.  Lect.  V.       J  Part  L  Lect.  VL 
II  Part  L  LectVL;  also  Part  IL  Lect  h 
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and  civil  laws  of  the  nstioii',  we  have  pereeived  that  both  were 
founded  on  the  acknowledged  certainty  of  such  an  extraordinary 
Providence^  on  which  depended  the  limitation  of  the  Ic^lative 
and  executive  authorities ;  the  original  distribntion,  and  subse- 
quent tenure  of  property — ^the  extraordinary  regulations  of  the 
Sabbatic  year,  and  the  year  of  jafaileie — ^the  command  for  all 
the  males  to  assenible  at  the  capital  three  times  a  year — and  a 
variety  of  regulations  in  die  penal  laws  of  the  state,  otherwise 
tinaccountabte  and  inadmiss&le.  In  a  word,  it  has  been  shewn, 
that  the  JewUi*  pplity  and  the  Jewish  magistracy  were  merely 
mediums  employed  by  the  Divinity,  to  facilitate  the  regular  ad- 
mittistratioa  of  the  extraordinary  Provid^ice  by  which  the 
Drity  detenained  to  govttm  this  chosen  race,  with  the  '*'  solemn 
asBurance,  that  wherever  that  established  constitution  should  be 
found  inadequate  for  their  government,  either  as  to  Ae  whole 
state,  or  as  to  individuals,  the  Deity  himself  would  interfere, 
and  by  an  imriiediate  and  eactraordinary  distribntion  of  rewards 
and  posishmentl,  mbH  virtue  and  depross  vice. 

Sadh  was  the  scheme  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Can  we 
discover  why  such  a  systen^  was  adopted  ?  Undoubtedly,  no 
mere  lumiAQ  sagacity  can  penetrate  into  all  the  reasons  of  the 
divine  economy;  but  some  reasons,  most  important,  Providence 
has  pwndtted  to  appear. 

Such  a  scheme  was  abundantly  f  sufficient  to  support  the  in- 
vests of  religion  and  morality,  became  it  was  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  convince  man  ^*  That  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
^^  of  those  who  diligently  seek  him."  j:  Still  further,  it  seems 
very  evident  this  system  was  the  only  effectaal  mode  of  support- 
iog  true  religion  and  sonnd  morality,  at  that  period  of  society  i 
because  it  was  the  only  one  which  afforded  a  (sdr  opportunity  of 
direedy  (Observing,  and  experimentally  feeling,  the  existence, 
the  pow«r,  the  ju«rtiiee,  woA  the  providence  of  the  one  great  Je- 
hovah; and  eontrcuBSmg  them  with  the  nalUty  and  the  impotence 
of  those  base  idds  whleh  had  osurped  his  place  iii  the  estimation 
of  deluded  man ;  and  thus  subverted  the  barriers  of  virtue,  and 
opened  wide  the  fiood-gates  of  vice. 

Let  it  b^  reoaembeped,  ^at  the  i^stem  of  idolatry  was  founded 
on  the  belief  both  of  present  and  Jkture  rewards  and  punish*^ 
^ents,  as  dispensed  by  the  false  gods  which  it  upheld :   all  the 

♦  Vide  Part  II,  Led.  III. 

t  Vide  Warburton,  Book  V.  sect.  ii.  Vol.  iv.  p.  153.         %  Heb.  xi.  6^. 
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surroundings  nations  attributed  their  prosperity,  as  well  national 
as  individual,  their  success  or  fidlure  in  war  and  commerce; 
uay,  the  blessings  of  nature,  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  to  the  influence  of  their  false  gods.  Now 
the  tuperiorUy  of  the  true  God  oould  never  be  eetobUshed  by  a 
comparison  of  his  power  i$i  the  diatribnakm  offiOure  and  *  imsir 
He  rewards  and  punishments;  it  was  only  by  proving  decisiyely, 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  dispenser  of  every  blessing  and 
every  calamity  in  the  present  life,  and  that  he  distributed  them 
with  the  most  consummate  justice,  yet  tempered  with  mercy; 
that  he  oould  completely  expose,  and  for  ever  discredit,  the  pre- 
tensions of  idolatry.  This  then  seems  one  chief  reason  why 
present^  not  fidurt^  sanctions  were  em^oyed  in  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation ;  thus  only  could  the  cause  of  the  great  Jehovah  be 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  world. 

Another  reason  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  tfddkdtwd  and 
moral  charader  of  the  Jemsh  nation^  which  was  totally  incapa- 
ble of  that  pure  and  rational  faith  in  the  sanctions  of  a  future 
state,  without  which  these  sanctions  cannot  effectually  {Mtomote 
the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue.    ^Their  desires  and  ideas  con- 
fined to  the  enjoyments  of  the  present  world,  they  would  pay 
little  attention  to  the  promises  of  a  future  retribution,  which 
they  could  nei>er  be  sure  were  fulfilled;  nor  could  such  motives 
be  able  to  counteract  the  temptaitions  of  present  pleasure  or  pre- 
sent interest,  which  vice  so  frequently  holds  out;  or  the  allure- 
ments of  voluptuous  festivity  and  impure  gratification,  by  which 
idolatry  attached  its  votaries.    In  trulii,  the  history  of  tiie  Jew- 
ish nation,  while  under  the  immediate  ^idance  of  their  Law- 
giver, proves,  that  far  from  being  familiarized  with  the  jtat 
and  philosophic  notion  of  tiie  Supreme  Divinity,  as  possessed  of 
power  unbounded  in  its  operation  and  extent,  they  were  incon- 
ceivably slow  in  supposing  or  believing  that  he  could  produce 
any  effect  different  from  what  they  had  already  seen  him  pro- 
duce, or  exercise  any  power  they  had  not  already  experienced. 
Thus  the  wonders  they  had  seen  in  E^pt,  and  tiie  miraculouB 
passage  over  the  Red  Sea,  did  not  at  all  banish  despondence, 
or  inspire  them  with  perfect  confidence  in  4  divine  aid.    When, 
two  months  after,  they  found  their  food  exhausted,  and  no  na- 

*  Vide  the  quotation  from  the  atheist  Vanini ;  Warburton,  y.  iv.  p.  317. 
**  Bonarum  ac  malarum  actionum  repromissiones  polUcentur^  inyvArrotsmen 
"  vitSL,  ^e  fraui  detegi.possit''     - 
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taral  supply  at  hand,  immediately  they  exclmm,*    "Ye  have 
^^  brought  UB  forth  into  this  wilderiieas,  to  kill  this  whole  assem- 
"  bly  with  hanger."    Although  that  terror  was  removed  by  a 
r^ular  supply  of  food  from  heaven,  yet  this  continued  miracle 
did  not  prevent  them  from  feeling  an  exactly  similar  terror, 
when  a  short  time  after,  diey  found  themselves  without  welter  to 
drink :  Again  they  exclaim,  f  <<  Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast 
^^  brought  us  up  out  of  Egjrpt,  to  kill  us  and  our  children,  and 
"  our  cattle,  with  thirst  ?"    And  afterwards,  when  they  found 
the  people  whom  God  commanded  them  to  invade,  were  great 
and  powerful,  and  their  cities  strongly  fortified,  their  past  ex- 
perience of  the  divine  protection  did  not  yet  convince  them  diat 
God  was  able  in  this  new  difficulty  to  secure  them  conquest  and 
success ;    on  the  contrary,  they  were  filled  with  total  despair, 
and  determined  to  rebel  against  their  Lawgiver,  and  return  into 
Egypt  j:     Now,  with  such  a  people,  how  little  influence  would 
the  remote  and  mvMUe,  and  therefore  to  them  uncertain  or  in* 
credible,  sanctions  of  2l  future  state  possess,  how  little  would 
they  avail,  in  opposition  to  the  temptations  of  vice  and  the  al- 
lurements of  idolatry  ?    Indeed  the  only  mode  of  promulgating 
that  important  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution,  with  effect,  seems 
to  have  been,  that  which  the  Jewish  history  assures  us  was  adopt- 
ed ;  even  preparing  the  way  for  it,  by  a  continued  system  of 
extraordinary  Providence,  fiilly  proving  to  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tales,  that  the  Supreme  Jehovah  possessed  the  will  and  the  power 
to  punish  vice  and  reward  virtue  with  the  strictest  justice.    This 
conviction  once  confirmed  by  long  experience  and  unquestionable 
fitcts,  they  would  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  same  immutable 
Divinity  would  display  the  same  justice  in  a  future  state,  when 
that  extraordinary  Providence  should  be  withdrawn,  which  had 
heen  hitherto  employed  as  best  suited  to  the  infancy  of  mankind, 
%iid  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  chosen  race^    But  for- 
ii^ly  to  annex  the  sanctions  of  a  future  life  to  a  system  of  laws^ 
which  declared  that  it  was  to  be  supported  in  every  part  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence,  distributing  immediate  rewards  and 
punishments,  appears  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inconsistent. 
It  would  have  seemed  as  if  the  L^islator  who  appealed  to  the 
mictim  of  an  extraordinary  Providence,  was  yet  secretly  cansci" 
ott*  that  his  pretended  expectations  would  not  be  verified  by  fact ; 
aad  therefore  crqftUy  provided  a  supplementary  sanction,  to  com* 

*  Exod.  xvi.  3.  t  Exod.  xvii.  3.  %  Ntunbew  xivw 
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penaale  for  this  d^fieiency,  by  4MM>iuieing  fiOure  r^wf^rds  a&d 
paniahments;  as  to  which,  no  htiman  \mBg  could  certainly  dis^ 
cover  ^ethw  this  denunciatiou  was  reflUy  fulfilled  or  not. 

Thus  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  theoeriu^y,  and  the  character 
of  the  Jewish  people,  compared  with  the  purposes  that  theocracy 
was  intended  to  effect,  and  the  temptations  against  Which  that 
people  was  to  be  guarded,  seem  sufficiently  to  account  for  the 
sanction  of  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  Providence  being 
employed  to  support  the  Mosaic  Law,  rather  than  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  state*  To  support  such  a-  ibeocracy 
an  extraordinary  Providence  waa  indispensably  neceosary;  the 
Deity  would  be  d^raded,  if  auppeaedto  command  as  an  imme- 
diate sovereign,  without  enfor^g  immediate  submissian. 

Add  to  this,  that  all  national  obedience  and  national  trmsr 
gresGOon  could,  as  guchy  be  recompensed  only  by  natiomU  pros- 
perity or  national  punishment ;  these  therefore  Ood  th^ir  sove- 
reign undertook  to  dispense  with  exact  jusliee :  a  wondlbifnl  and 
awful  sanction,  altogether  wanting  in  every  other  state. 

Inferior  magistrates  were  empowered  to  inflict  puiurimieats 
for  aucli  offences  against  merals,  and  such  iriobrtiont  <tf  the  re- 
ligious conirtitution,  aa  they. could  take  oogiiisailce  of ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  similar  ma^trates  in  oAer  stiites.     But  here, 
a^d  here  only,  the  Supreme  Somsreiguj  even  God  himself,  un- 
dertook to  supply  every  defieet  in  all  inferior  adnuziisiTOtioDs, 
and  reward  every  man  according  to  his  worics,  as  immediately 
and  conspicuously  as  any  civil  magistrate  could  possibly  do ;  em- 
ploying therefore  for  this  purpose  immediate  and  temporal  saoc- 
tions.    In  a  word,  in  this  polity,  c^Ssnces  against  the  state,  and 
against  individuals,  were  also  (^fences  against  leBgion ;  becaiiw 
the  entire  Jewish  Law  waa  in  every  part,  eqicaily  the  law  of  Goi 
As,  therefore,  offeiices  agiunst  the  state,  and  agamatindividQ- 
als,  in  this  as  in  every  other  community,  mttst  be  xestrained  by 
imme&te  punishments,  not  merdy  by  die  Uman  of  a  fatore 
state ;  ito,  in  order  to  preserve  cimsiatency,  and  prove  Uiat  God 
was  reaUy  equally  the  author  of  the  entire  system,  be  undertook 
to  support  every  part  alike,  by  an  «xaot  distoibulion  of  temporal 
sanctions.    The  sanetions  of  a  future  life  were  th^efore  in  such 
a  system,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  were  foreign  from  ite  de- 
sign, and  therefore  omitted  by  its  inspired  author.    But  surely 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  Laws  thus  eircumstencec^ 
could  not  originate  from  any  source  but  a  divine  authority;  as 
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it  manifiestly  could  not  be  maintaiQed  for  any  length  of  time  by 
any  but  a  divine  power— controlling  when  necessary  the  course 
of  natare,  and  the  conduct  of  man,  to  accomplish  its  purposes 
and  execute  its  will. 

The  confirmation  which  the  evidence  of  Revelation  derives. 
frMn  the  extraordinary  Providence  exercised  over  the  Jews,  19 
not  the  oniy  good  effect  resultii^  from  it.  In  this  duBpensation, 
mankind  are  enabled  to  discern  the  principles  and  the  process 
of  that  moral  government  which  God  exercises  over  nations, 
even  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  providence,  which  undoubt- 
edly dispenses  public  prosperity  and  public  calamity,  and  r^u- 
lates  the  rise  and  decay  of  empires,  on  the  very  same  principles 
which  are  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  divine  interposition  in  the  general  government  of 
the  world  is  indeed  conducted  by  the  regular  operation  of  secon- 
dary causes,  and  therefore  more  silent  and  unseen  than  the 
course  of  that  extraordinary  Providence  then  exhibited;  but  it 
is  not  therefore  less  certain,  or  less  effective.  In  this  part  of 
sacred  history  the  judgments  of  God  are  distinctly  and  solemnly 
exhibited  for  the  instruction  of  man.  Here  we  are  convinced 
by  experimental  and  decisive  proofs,  that  ^'  the  Most  High 
"  roleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  ^veth  it  to  whomsoever 
"he  will  ;***  "  that  wisdom  and  might  are  hi8;*'f  **  that  the 
"race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;":}^  for 
^4tis  the  Lord  of  Hosts  who  governs  the  hearts  of  kings,  and 
'^Bubdueth  the  strength  of  the  mighty  ;"§  *^  He  hath  purposed, 
^^  irho  shall  disannul  it  ?  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who 
''diall  turn  it  back?"||  ^'  Who  hath  hardened  himself  against 
"  him,  and  prospered  ?"1f  In  a  word,  in  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish state  this  great  truth  is  clearly  and  powerfully  impressed — 
That  as  ^^  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  so  '^  sin  is  the  re- 
"  proach  of  any  people  :"**  a  lesson  which,,  but  for  the  imme- 
diate and  extraordinary  Providence  displayed  in  this  awful  dis- 
pensation, could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  inculcated,  or  so 
clearly  understood. 

•  Dpn.  iv.  17.  f  Ibid.  ii.  20.  |  Ecdes.  ix.  IL 

$  Job  xii.  II  Isaiah  xiv,  27.  t  lb.  ix.  4. 

**  Piporerbs  xiv.  M, 
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Sect.  IL — Vinting  the  tins  of  the  fathert  upon  the  children — L^  what  sem 
to  be  vnderstood^Not  ut^t^-Neceesary  m  a  theocraqf,  osfar  as  rdaki 
to  temporal  and  national  puniehmente — Chiejfy  denounced  againatidoiatnf 
— In  this  case  not  only  just  but  merciful-^  Human  tribunals  not  permitted 
by  the  Mosaic  Law  to  act  upon  this  principle —  Why — Analogous  to  God's 
general  providence — A  dispensation  of  mercy  rather  than  severity — Limited 
in  its  extent  and  application. 


EXODUS  XX.  5,  6. 

**  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them 
■*  that  hate  me  s  and  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  command' 
**mentfc** 

JL H£  consistency  and  necessity  of  temporal  sanctions  in  the 
Jewish  Law,   we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  in  the  last 
Section :  if  with  success,  we  derive  from  this  a  clear  and  easy 
answer  to  the  objection  which  at  first  appears  to  arise  from  the 
denunciation,  ^^  That  Ood  would  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
*^  t^pon  the  children^  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
*'  that  hate  him ;  and  shew  mercy  unto  thousands  in  them  who 
^'  should  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments."     The  only 
circumstance  that  makes  this  denunciation  appear  severe  or  unjust, 
and  this  promise  ftnreasonable,  is  the  supposition,  that  the  sanc- 
tions of  ^future  state  are  understood ;  which  it  would  certainly 
be  repugnant  to  the  divine  justice  to  suppose  should  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  such  a  rule  as  this.     But  this  objection 
altogether  vanishes,   the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the 
reward  and  punishment  here  meant,  relate  only  to  outward 
circumstances  of  prosperity  and  distress  in  the  present  life;  be- 
cause, if  such  a  sanction  was  necessary  in  the  particular  system 
of  providential  administration  by  which .  God  thought  fit  to 
govern  the  Jewish  race,  it  is  evident  any  inequality  as  to  indivi- 
duals would  be  certainly  and  easily  remedied  in  a  future  life;* 

*  We  cannot  but  believe  this  to  be  the  G8se»  in  many  instances  of  divine 
judgment  recorded  in  the  sacred  history ;  as  in  the  children  of  Achao  in- 
Tolved  in  the  punishment  of  his  violation  of  the  divine  anathema,  Joshua  yii> 
24,  (though  it  is  possible  they  may  have  seen  his  conduct,  and  by  concealiiuf 
it,  been  partakers  of  his  guilt ;)  and  in  the  punishment  denounced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  idolatries  of  Jeroboam,  Baasha,  and  Ahab,  involving  their 
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so  that  each  shoiild  receive  his  final  reward  exacUy  according  to 
his  true  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ^^  thus  the  Judge  of  all 
'^  the  earth  do  right." 

Now  it  seems  undeniable,  that  such  a  sanction  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Jewish  polity,  so  far  as  this  required  a  providential 
distribution  of  national  rewards  and  punishments.  These  af- 
fecting the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  extending  through 
such  portions  o£  time  as  were  necessary  to  give  them  their  full 
efficacy  in  forming  the  national  character,  could  not  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation ;  or  exclude  from  their 
operation  each  private  family  in  succession,  as  the  heads  of  that 
family  might  drop  ofi^,  whose  conduct  had  originally  contributed 
to  swell  the  mass  of  national  guilt,  or  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  national  improvement. 

Thus,  when  it  became  necessary  to  chastise  the  Jewish  ido- 
latry by  a  captivity  of  such  a  length  as  might  permanently 
reform  it,  which  was  the  result  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon, 
a  period  of  seventy  years  was  found  scarcely  adequate  to  this 
effect  Thus  the  sins  of  the  parents  were  necessarily  visited  on 
the  children  to  the  third  generation,  so  far  as  related  to  national 
suffering.  Yet  surely  we  cannot  derive  any  impeachment 
against  divine  justice  or  mercy,  from  a  dispensation  which 
placed  the  children  of  the  guilty  in  a  situation  90/avourabk  for 
their  morcU  and  religious  improvement,  by  checking  the  crimes 
of  their  parents ;  while  those  individuals,  who,  though  exempt 
from  the  national  guilt,  might  yet  be  swept  away  in  the  over- 
whelming torrent  of  national  calamity,  would  meet  abundant 
compensation  for  their  immerited  sufferings,  by  the  favour 
6f  their  God  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

ft 

entire  posterity.  At  least  in  the  instance  of  Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam, 
this  recompense  seems  to  be  more  than  obscurely  hinted  at  On  his  &llin^ 
nek,  Jeroboam's  qaeen  disgnises  herself,  and  repairs  to  Abijah  the  prophet ; 
who,  thoagh  blind  with  age,  is  enabled  by  Ood  immediately  to  disoover  her, 
and  to  announce  to  her,  that  God  would  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam ; 
aad  in  particular,  that  the  moment  she  entered  into  the  city  to  her  own  door, 
h«r  son  should  die;  and  it  is  added,  1  Kings  xiy.  13»  ''  And  aU  Israel  shall 
^  moarn  for  him,  and  bury  him :  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the 
^  grave,"  (i.  e.  obtain  regular  burial^  **  because  in  him  there  is  found  some 
**  ^ood  thing  towiml  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel,  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.'*  On 
tbu  fact  can  we  believe  the  reflecting  Jews  even  then  understood  that  the 
only  recompense  to  the  child's  goodness  was  his  dying  of  a  disease  rather 
than  by  the  sword,  and  being  regularly  buried  and  mourned  for,  though  he 
^ed  prematiu-ely,  while  his  idolatrous  father  was  permitted  to  reign  twenty- 
two  years?  I  acknowledge  this  narrative  appears  to  me  to  supply  an  irUeUi" 
gibk  hint  of  a  future  state.     Vide  the  next  Lecture. 
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ConaUkffod  thecefore^  as  fdsnSng  {Muri  of  a^dieme  of  natianaL 
refwaid  and  pumshmenty  4he  sanctioii  thus  promulgatod  was 
equally  jugt  and  necessary ;  and  to  promulgate  it  thus  dearly, 
eoaM  not  but  OMiterially  contribnte  to  check  the  inconsiderate- 
aesB  of  transgression,  and  confirm  the  steadiness  of  virtae.  But 
the  Mosaic  Law  certainly  employed  the  eame  sanction  to  in- 
floence  the  cettdoct  (^  each  indiTidaal.  Nor  is  this  objectiMable, 
if  that  sanction  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  providential  system 
of  discipline  exercised  over  the  nation  at  lai^e.  Bach  individual 
by  his  separate  transgression  contributed  to  the  aoeamolated 
weight  of  national  guilt;  and  it  was  just,  tiiat  each  should 
be  taught  to  regard  the  share  of  national  calaniity,  which  he  and 
hia  posterity  must  sastain,  as  a  permmU  chastisement  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

•  But  Ae  operation  of  this  sanction  was  not  confined  to  the 
participation  of  national  rewards  or  punishments  t  it  certainly 
affected  individnals  who  ^olated  the  commands  to  whidi  it  was 
annexed,  eren  though  Such  riolation  was  confined  to  themselves, 
and  could  not  therefore  draw  down  any  national  chastiisemeiit; 
bat  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  great  crime,  the  temporal 
pomshmeiit  of  .which  ^  was  to  extend  to  thef  third  and  fourth 
generation,  was  idolc^i*  that  source  of  all  profaneness  and 
poflutiMi,  which,  under  the  Jewish  polity,  was  not  only  a  viola- 
tion of  that  i!el%iotts  duty  for  which  the  children  of  brael  were 
set  apart  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  but  was  besides  the 
highest  crime  against  the  itatcj  which  adknoWle^^ed  Jehovah 
as  supreme  Sovereign,  the  sole  object  of  civil  ai11q;iaBce,  as  well 

*  On  this  subject,  Maimonidefl,  More  Neyoohim,  Pars.  L  cap.  liy.  p.  90^ 
makes  the  following  observations,  which  seem  jnst  and  important :  **  As  to 
**  that  character  of  God,  of  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fiitthers  upon  the 
<<  children^  know,  this  relates  only  to  the  crime  of  ido^try^'  as  mav  be  proved 
<*  from  the  Decalogue,  which  says^  on  the  third  andfoitfth  generation  of  them 
<*  which  haU  nie  /  for  nobody  is  said  to  AateGodbat  an  iddater :  astiM  Lav 
**  expresses,  (Dent.  xiL  31.)  *  Every  abmninstion  of  the  Lord  which  he 
^  hateth  have  they  done  finio  their  gods  :*  and  mention  is  made  of  the  fourth 
<*  generatioii,  because  no  man  can  hope  to  tee  wmre  of  his  progeny  iutuatfint 
<f  Mnerattons.  When,  therefore,  the  idolaters  of  any  ci^  are  to  be  pot  to 
**  death,  then  not  only  the  parent  idolater  shall  be  des^yed,  but  his  son,  sad 
<<  his  ^pnshdson,  and  his  areat  grandson ;  as  if  it  said.  By  this  denunciation  it  is 
**  sigtiitied,  that  the  seed  and  posterity  of  idolaters  were  to  be  ci^  off,  how- 
^  ever  young,  on  account  of  tne  crimes  of  their  parents  and  ancestors.  And 
"*  this  precept  we  find  universally  observed  in  the  Law;  whence,  against  a 
^  city  which  had  apostatized  to  idolotry,  the  Law  o<»ninands  that  it  should  be 
*^  Amtroyed,  and  every  thing  therein ;  and  l^is  for  the  sake  of  goardio^ 
'*•  against  and  preventing  that  pollution  and  guilt,  which  might  otherwise  arise 
«*  from  it." 
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as  of  relip0a8  wolrdiip;  (oa  whose  immediater  {nrotectioii  the 
whole  Sttlioa  dq)wded ;  from  whom  was  derived  the  authority 
of  every  part  of  the  govenuneot,  the  tenure  of  all  prc^terty,  and 
ihe.eigoymeat  of  every  civil  right.  To  introduce  idolatry,  was 
thereforo  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  the  social  union,  to 
violate  the  most  solenm .  and  sa<ared  duties  of  allegiance,  and 
engage  in  the  foulest  treason,  and  the  most  audacious  rebellion. 
Ilie  supr^ne  Sovereign  therefore  denounced  against  such  treason 
and  such  reheUion,  not  only  condign  pumsimaU  on  the  qffender 
Umse^f  btit  ^  extemim  of  thjBpwmlwient  to  his  family  and  im^ 
mediate  deacmdoanU;  a  principle  rec<^ised  by  so  many  of  the 
most  oiyiliated  states,  in  which  the  crime  of  treason  is  punished 
not  only  by  death,  but  the  coas/iscolion  of  property,  and  the  taint 
of  blood :.  a  principle  which,  when  earned  into  execution  by  a 
human  tribunal,  may  operate  in  particular  instances  with  un- 
merited >or. excessive  severity,  but  which  in  the  Jewish  state  was 
ap^ied  in  every  instance  by  unerring  justice.  ^^  Por  the  Deity, 
"  (as  WiHrburton  well  oliserves*)  though  he  allowed  capital 
'^  pwuihinoni  .to  be  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  toe  mcgesty^  on  the 
*^  pento^  of  (be  ^mier^  by  the  d^legfated  administration  of  the 
"  Law;  yet  coneemii^  his  family  or  poi^erilyy  he  reserved  the 
^^  inquietii^  of  the  c^iime  to  bimt^^  ^^^  expressly  forbad  the 
^^  magiatisate  to  meddle  with  it,  in  the  common  course  of  justice. 
"  The  f«tb@rs  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither 
"  shall  the  childr^  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;  every  man 
^'  shall  be  .put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."-)*  ^^  Now  God's  appro- 
'^priating  .to  .himself  Jtbe  execution  of  this  l^aw  would,  abon- 
"  dantly  jloM^  the  ^guit^  of  it,  ev^n  supposing  it  had  been  given 
^  by  him  a(s  pwt  of  w  tmiveraal  religion ;  for  why  was  the 
^^  magi^Ti^  forbidden  to  imitate  God's  method  of  jmnishing, 
^^  bat  because  no  power  less  than  omniscient  could,  in  all  cases, 
'^  keep  clear  of  injustice  in  such  aii  inquisition  ?" 

Nor  was  this  sanctioil  chargeable  with  cruelty ^  more  truly 
^  with  i«(|ust}ee.    It  is  indeed  evident,  that  to  extend  the 

*  Diyine  Legation,  Book  V.  sect.  v.  Vol.  iv,  p.  332. 

t  Deut.  xxiv.  16.  See  this  law  acted  upon,  2  Kings  xiv.  5  &  6. ;  whers 
ye  are  told^  that  Amaziah  king  of  Jadah,  **  as  soon. as  the  Jqn^oni  was  con- 
"  hrmed  in  his  hand,  slew  his  servants  which  had  slain  the  king  his  father. 
I  But  the  cMldren  of  the  murderers  he  slew  not;  according  unto  that  which 
^  "  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Mpses^  wherein  the  Lord  commanded* 

Bayiog,  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  the 
^  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathem;  but  every  man  shall  be  put  to 

<leath  for  his  Qwu  sin." 
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temporal  pumshinent  denounced  against  idolatiT'  by  tbe  Jewish 
Law,  to  the  family  of  the  idolater,  might  be  the  ienderett  mercy, 
as  the  most  probable  method  of  cheeking  the  contagion  of  that 
infectious  crime,  amongst  a  people  who  were  habituated  to 
consider  temporal  punishment  as  the  sure  criterion  of  diviue  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  whom  its  infliction  was  therefore  the  only  efleetual 
mode  of  awakening  to  serious  reflection  and  humble  penitence. 
Thus  the  principle  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children,  unto^he  third  and  fourth  generation,  by  extending  the 
temporal  judgments  denounced  against  the  perpetration  of  ido- 
latry to  the  immediate  posterity  of  the  idolater,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  justice ;  because  it  interferes  not  with 
that  final  retribution  at  which  every  man  shall  be  rewarded 
accor^ng  to  his  works.  It  was  in  truth  a  dispensation  of  mercy 
calculated  to  restrain  the  crimes  of  the  parents  by  one  of  the 
most  powerful  motives  which  can  influence  the  human  heart,  the 
terror  of  involving  their  innocent  progeny  in  temporal  calamity 
and  ruin ;  while,  witii  respect  to  the  children,  it  tended  to  guard 
them  against  the  otherwise  almost  resistiess  contagion  of  parental 
example,  and  place  them  in  the  most  advantf^eous  eireumstances 
for  recovering  their  virtue  and  their  piety.'  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  that  system  of  extraordinary  providential  government, 
which  Jehovah  judged  it  necessary  to  exercise  over  the  Jewish 
nation ;  rince  national  rewards  and  punishments  necessarily  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  generation,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce any  permanent  and  general  eflect.  And  finally,  it  was 
strictly  analc^us  to  the  general  system  of  the  divine  goven- 
ment  over  the  whole  human  race;  since  in  w4iat  is  termed  tbe 
common  course  of  events,  we  perpetually  find  fiEunilies  and 
nations  for  a  long  series  of  years  involved  in  the  nuschiefe 
arising  from  their  parents  follies  and  crimes,  or  enjoying  the 
blessings  derived  from  their  wisdom,  virtue,  and  fortitude.  The 
Jewish  scheme  proceeded  on  exactly  the  same  principles ;  with 
this  only  difierence,  that  the  Supreme  Jehovah,  the  immediate 
Sovereign  as  well  as  the  tutelary  God  of  tbe  Hebrew  nation, 
undertook  to  dispense  this,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of 
reward  and  punishment,  by  an  immediate  and  *  extraordinary 

*  Warburton's  oWrvation  on  this  subject.  Book  V.  sect  v.  Vol.  iv.p.335, 
seems  just  and  conclusive:  **  God,'*  says  he,  <<  supported  the  Israelites  in 
*<  Judea,  by  an  extraordinary  administration  of  his  Providence;  tbe  con- 
**  sequences  of  which  were,  great  temporal  blessings^  to  which  they  had  no 
"  natural  claim,  given  them  on  condition  of  obedience*    Nothing,  therefore, 
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Provideoce,  iii  whieh  justioe  should  be  tempered  with  idftmdant 
mercy  oonfining  the  prpvideBtial  and  temporary  ptmiskmeni 
for  the  parents  crimes  to  the  Mrd  and  Jimrth  generation ;  while 
it  enoouraged  adherence  to  virtue  and  to  God,  by  the  assurance 
of  a  reward^  similar  indeed  in  kind,  but  infinitely  superior  in 
degree,  and  which  under  the  c<»nnion  course  of  events  could  not 
be  hoped  for;  promising  to  extend  the  blessings  obtained  by 
parental  obedience  and  piety,  ^veu  to  the  thauaandth  generation 
of  those  who  love  God* 

Thus  we  perceive,  how  perfectly  all  the  parts  of  this  awful 
and  wonderful  dispensation  harmonized  together ;  and.  with  what 
strict  truth,  as  well  as  majestic  sublimity,  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver 
describes  Jehovah  prodaiming  his  name  :*  *<  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
*'  God,  meraifiil  and  gracious,  loi^i^uffering,  and  abundant  in 
"  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
<'  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
"  clear  the  guilty ;"  (and  in  perfect  consistence  with  these  attri- 
butes) ^^  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
<(  and  upon-  the  children's  childrsn." 

That  this  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law  was  not  to  be  understood 
ag  a  general  pinciple  of  the  ctivine  .economy,  under  ecery  form  of 
civil  society,  and  ecery  degree  of  rdigious: improvement;  but 
merely  as  a  necessary  part  of  that  administration  of  an. extraor- 
dinary Providence  by  which  the  Jewish  Law  was  sanctioned 
and  upheld  during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence  ;  has  been 
proved  by  Warburton,  from  a  circumstance  which  infidel  writers 
kve  laid  much  stress  upon  as  an  instance  of  contradiction 
iwtween  different  parts  of  Scripture ;  when  in  truth,  it  was  pnly 
a  gradual  chan^  in  die  divine  system,  wisely  and  mercifully 
adapted  to  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  human  mind*  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  extraordinary  economy,  (observes 
Warburton)  when  Grod  by  the  later  {Mrophets  reveals  \A»  puipose 
of  ^ving  them  a  new  dispensation^,  in  whieh  a  future  st«yte  of 
rewards  and  punifiJmients  was  to  be  Iwought  to  light  (or  rathw, 
according  to  my  system,  subetiMed  in  place  of  an  imqoediate 

"  could  be  more .  equitable  than,  on  the  violation  of  that  condition,  to  with- 
^  draw  those  extraordinary  blessings  from  the  children  of  a  father  thus 
'^  oflPeDding.  How  then  can  the  Deist  charee  this  Law  with .  injustice  ? 
"  since  a  posterity,  when  innocent,  was  aifected  only  in  their  ctvi/con^z/toita/ 
**  rights,  and  when  deprived  of  those  which  were  natural  and  unconditional^ 
"  were  always  guilty .'' 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  6  &  7. 
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extraordinary  ProvMence  m  ibe  oanetMrn  of  rellgicm;)  it  ig  then 
declared  in  the  meet  express  manner,  that  he  will  abrogate  tbe 
Law  of  punishing  children  for  the  crimes  €/t  tlieir  parents. 
Jeremiah,*  quaking  of  this  new  dispensation,  <<  In  those  days 
<<  they  shall  say  no  more^  the  fathers  ha^e  eaten  a  sonr  grape, 
^*  and  the  children's  teelii  are  set  on  edge.  Bat  eve#y  on«  i^udl 
<<  die  for  his  own  iniquity;  every  man  that  eaflodi  the  aour  grape, 
^^  hia  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge.  BAoId  the  days  conle,  saith 
<<  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  witii  ^be  house  of 
^  Israel  and  widi  the  house  of  Judah :  not  aeedrding  to  the 
<<  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fethesv^  in  the  day  that  i 
**  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  outof  the  land  of  Egypt 
<<  (which  my  covenant  they  brake,  aldioi^  I  was  an  husboad 
<<  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord:)  But  this  shall  be  diecovenant 
<<  that.  I  will  make  witli  the  house  of  En^ael  in  those  daytf;  I  trill 
*<  put  my  Law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  liidr  hearts; 
<<  and  wiU  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  And 
Esekiel,  speaking  of  the  same  times,  says,  f  <*  I  will  give  Am 
'<  one  heart,  and  will  ptit  a  new  spirit  williin  you;  and  I  Drill 
<'  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and"  Witt  give  them  an 
^<  heart  of  flesh ;  that  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes  and  keep 
^  mine  <nrifinances :  and  -they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  wiH  be 
^^  their  God»  But  as  for  them,  whose  heart  walketb  after  liie 
«  heart  of  their  detestable  things,  and  their  abominations,  I  will 
*<  reccKupense  their  way  upon  their  own  headb,  saith  the  Lord 
**  God." 

Thus  in  tiie  Jewish  system^  a  people  of  grdss'  and  carnal 
minda  and  shortHsighted  views,  slow  to  bdieve  any  thii^  they 
could  not  themselves  experience,  and  therefore  almost  incapable 
of  being  sufficiently  influenced  Iqr  the  remote  prospect  of  a  future 
life,  and  the  pure*  and  spuitnal  blessedness  of  a  celestial  ex- 
istence, were  wisely  and  necessarify  placed  under  a  Law,  winch 
was  supported  by  a  visiUe  extraordinary  I^iidenw^  conferring 
immeifiaite  rewards  and  punishments  ^on  the  peraon  c(  tiie  of- 
fender: or  laying  hold  of  his  most  powerftd  instincts,  by  de- 
nouncing that  his  crimes  would  be  visited  upon  his  children  and 
his  children's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation :  a  pro- 
ceeding whidi  made  a  necessary  part  of  that  national  diseif^ine 
under  which  the  Jews  were  placed,  and  which  was  free  from  all 

*  Jeremiah  xxxi.  89—33.    Compare  Ezekiel,  ch.  XTiii.  the  entire  chapter. 
t  Ezek.  xu  19—21. 
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shadow  of  injiutice ;  becauMy  wlieii  the  innocent  were  afflicted 
for  their  parents  crimes  (as  Warburton  has  well  observed)  it 
was  by  the  deprivation  of  temporal  benefits,  in  their  nature 
forfeitable*  Or  should  this  not  so  clearly  appear,  yet  we  may  be 
sure,  God,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fiithers  upon  the  children,  would  perfectly  rectify  any  ap- 
parent inequality  in  the  course  of  his  providential  government 
ovm:  the  chosen  people,  in  another  and  a  better  world;  by 
rqiayiiig  ^  ipnoo^ait,  who  had  neceiisarily  suffered  here^  with 
an  eternal  and  abundant  recompense. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

A   FUTURE   STATE   KNOWN   TO   THE  JEWS. 

Sbct.  h^  Doctrine  of  a  Juture  staie,  ihcugh  it  doetnot  Jbrm  the  sanction 
.  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  is  yet  contained  in  the  Writings  of  Moses* — War- 
burtofCs  assertions  on  this  subject  hasty  and  inconsistent  mth  each  other — 
and  with  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England — Future  state 
intimated  in  the  history  of  the  creation  and  the  fall — by  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Abel — by  the  translation  of  Enoch — by  the  com- 
mand to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac-^  Future  state  nmst  haiie  been  known 
to  the  Patriarchs f  and  influenced  their  conduct — attested  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — instanced  '  in  the  history  of  Jacob-^of  Moses — by  our 
Lords  reply  to  the  doubts  of  the  Sadducees — the  declaration  of  Balaam 
'—Future  state  an  object  of  popular  belief  among  the  Jews— from  the 
laws  relating  to  necromancers^  ^c. 


HEBREWS,   xi.    13. 

**  Thae  all  died  in  faith,  not  haying  reodved  the  pcomiaes,  but  having  seen  them  afar  oflT,  and  were 
**penuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confened  that  tliey  wen?  stnmgen  and  pilgrinu 
*«  upon  earth  " 

t 

In  a  former  Lecture,*  I  have  endeavoured  to  establigh  the 
first  position  I  had  laid  down  respecting  the  connexion  that 
subsisted  between  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  belief  of  a  future 
state  of  retribution ;  even  tiiat  Moses  did  not  sanction  his  Laws 
by  the  promise  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  to  assign 
such  reasons  for  this  part  of  the  divine  economy,  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  suggested.  I  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  second 
conclusion,  which  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament 
appears  to  me  to  establish  on  this  subject ;  even  that  the  history 
recorded  by  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  shows^  that  he  himself  believed  a 
future  state  of  retribution ;  and  that  it  contains  such  proofs  of  it, 
as  must  naturally  suggest  it  to  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind, 
though  with  less  clearness  than  the  succeeding  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  exhibit  this  great  truth  with  a  perpetu- 
ally increasing  lustre,  until  by  the  Prophets  it  was  so  authori- 
tatively revealed,  as  to  become  an  article  of  popular  belief  and 

*  Part  III.  Lect.  III.  sect  i.  supra. 
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practical  influence  amongst  the  Jewish  people^  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

This  position  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  .Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  his  eleventh  chapter.     It  appears,  however,  very 
different  from  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Warbnrton,  with 
whose  sentiments  on  jthe  former  part  of  this  subject,  I  so  nearly- 
agreed.    The  subject  of  hvA  fifth  book*  is  to  prove,  That  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  amd  punishments  is  not  to  be 
found  in^  tmd  did  not  tc^  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.    One 
part  of  this  proposition,  that  a  future  retribution  was  not  em- 
pbyed  as  a  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  in  this  sense  made 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  /  admity  and  have  endea- 
voured to  account  for,  in  agreement  with  the  principles  of  thia 
celebrated  prelate.     The  other  part,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  records,  I  am 
eompelled  to  dissent  from.     This  opinion  is,  however,  strongly 
expressed  by  this  learned  writer.     He  asserts,  ^f  In  no  one  piace 
"  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  is  there  the  least  mention,  or  any 
■  ^  intelligible  hint,  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
5'  life :"  f  and  afterwards,  *^  I  shall  show,  from  a  circumstance  the 
"  clearest  and  most  incontestable,  that  the  Israelites,  from  the 
*^time  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  their  captivity^  had  not  the 
^^  doctrine  of,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments." j: 
Tliis  circumstance,  if  really  existing,  would  certainly  be  decisive 
to  establish  the  conclusion  it  is  brought  to  support.     It  is  in 
brief,  that  throughout  the  entire  Old  Testament,  various  as  the 
Sacred  Writings  are,  in  their  subject,  style  and  composition, 
and  various  as  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  composed,  and 
the  characters  of  their  authors ;  yet,  says  this  eminent  writer, 
*'  in  none  of  these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of 
"these  various  casts  of  composition,  do  wo  ever  find  them 
"  acting  on  the  motives,  or  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  future 
^^  rewards  and  punishments,  or  indeed  expressing  the  least  hope 
''  or  fear  or  common  curiosity  concerning  them ;  but  every 
"thing  they  do  or  say  respects  the  present  life  only,  .the  good 
"  and  ill  of  which  are  the  sole  objects  of  all  their  pursuits  and 
"  aversions."  §    And  again,  ^'  I  infer,  as  amidst  all  this  variety 
"  of  writing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  never  once  appears 

*  Vide  Book  V.  sect  i.  Vol.  iv.  p.  133. 
t  Divine  Legation^  Book  V,  sect.  v.  Vol.  iv.  p.  31&. 
t  Ibid.  p.  3441.  J  Warburton,  Vol.  iv.  p.  34*. 
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>«to  have  (laa  flAiy  fi^hims  in  tMs  {ledplle'ft  thouglM^  li  ncN^nr  did 

«'  indeed  make  any  part  ff  their  rdigimu  cpHticM:'  Add  agidn, 
«<  Thmr  subterfd^e  ip  qdite  eut  off;  who  |]ireteiid,  that  MoKifeti  did 
<<  not  induct  proptigate  the  dcNstrine  of  a  fbtare  «tiat^  6f  I'ewards 
<<  atid  puttittliflieilts,  in  writing,  btit  that  htf  dtfliv^ed  it  to  tm- 
<«  diHon.  Fdr  we  see  he  ^aa  do  far  frorii  teachii^  it^  that  he 
"  studiously  e<mtrived  to  he^  it  out  of  sights  tiay,  prOvidl>d  i6t 
<<  the  watit  of  it ;  and  that  the  people  were  ^  ftu*  froui  being 
<<  ii^umced  by  it^  that  they  had  not  even  the  idea  of  it/** 

The  authority  of  this  leiLmed  Writer  would  hare  r^ed  con*-, 
sidetable  doubts  in  my  mind,  but  that  his  own  subfceqii^tii  con- 
cessions,  on  the  vcfry  same  points,  appeair  so  diiferent  front  the 
opinions  I  have  liow  stated,  as  either  entirely  to  Overturn  them^ 
or  at  least  limit  them  in  such  it  mauni^r  as  is  p6rfeoily  totnistrat 
with  the  second  position  I  have  laid  down.  For,  in  the  Sixth 
Bbok,  sect.  v.  he  thus  explains  his  opinioti :  <<  But  though  it 
<<  appears  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  made 
<<  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  yet  the  law  had  certainly 
^a  spiritual  meaning,  to  be  underlstood  When  the  fulness  of 
*'  time  should  come :  And  hence  it  received  the  nature,  and 
'^  afforded  the  efficacy,  of  prophecy.  lii  the  interixh,  the  xliys- 
**  tery  of  the  GospeP*  (including  by  this  learned  writer^s  oam 
definition,  the  doctriiie  of  a  future  retribution)  '^  ivas  tceasi&nalfy 
^  reveakd  hy  God  to  his  chosen  servants,  IhtfajSiers  and  leadersqf 
'^  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and  the  dauming  of  it  wa^  gMdUe^y  opened 
^^  by  the  Prophets,  to  the  people.  And  which  is  exactly  agreeable 
<<  to  what  our  excellent  church,  in  its  Seventh  Article  of  Reli- 
'^  gion,  teacheth  concerning  this  matter : 

"Article  vn, — The  Old  Teslam&d  is  not  carttrdrg  to  Sfe 
^^Neiv;  for  both  in  the  Old  mid  New  Te^tainent,  eviBriasiiHg  hfe 
"  is  offered  to  mankind  hy  CSirist,  who  is  the  only  MedidBbor  idwm 
^<  God  and  man.  Wherefore  they  me  not  tb  he  heardi  iffhich  fagn 
"  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitoty  promises J^  f 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  tenM  of  the  church  Mih 
%his  teaknied  writer'^s  o^nion,  "that  throi:^  tbe  ^Aofe  Old 
'"  Testament^  we  never  find  any  of  the  authots  of  the  various 
*^  ebmpogitiohs  it  contains,  acting  on  the  motives  or  {oflueACed 
"  by  the  prosfiect  of  future  rewards  and  punSshtaents.'^ 

,  *  Warburton,  Book  V.  sect  t.  Vol.  iv.  p.  359. 
t  Ibid.  Book  VL  sect  t.  at  the  bepaning,  VoL  t.  p.  194. 
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In  truib)  tbe  miBeliief  of  nnhly  adopting  a  systein,  and 
ibrcii^  Scripture  to  bend  to  that  syBtem,  is  most  conspicuous 
in  this  celebrated  writer,  on  this  subject.  When  be  first  statei^ 
the  idea,  and  adopts  it  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  he  advanced 
in  tbe  most  unqualified  manner,  <^  that  throughout  tbe  whole 
^'  Old  Testament,  from  Moges  to  the  Captivityy  the  Israelites  had 
'^  not  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  i 
*^  and  that  so  much  as  an  intdligibk  hint  of  it  is  not  found  in 
"  the  Mosaic  law/'  In  tbe  passage  immediately  before  us,  he 
admits,  <^that  it  was  oectzskmcMy  revealed  by  God  to  his  chosen 
"servants,  the  falbers  and  leaders  of  the  Jewish  nation;  and 
"  that  it  was  gradually  opened  by  the  Prophets  to  the  People." 
And  in  anotiier  passive  be  limits  his  assertion  thus :  <<  As  my 
"  position  is,  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
'^was  not  taught  Ik  tbe  Mosaic  dispensation,  all  texts  brought 
<*to  proye  the  knowledge  of  it,  after  the  time  of  David,  are  a^ 
*' impertinent  a$  the  rest'  (fot  what  was  known  from  his  time; 
*^  could  not  supply  tbe  want  of  what  was  unknown  for  so  map]f 
^^ages  befoi*e):  this  therefore  puts  all  the  prophetic  writings  out 
"of  the  question^''*'  The  direct  opposition  between  the  asseri- 
tion,  that  it  wa^r  unknown  tmtU  the  Captimty^  and  yet  gradually 
opened  by  the  Prophets  c^ier  the  time  of  David,  is  obviously 
the  consequence  of  that  excessive  lupidity  of  reasoning,  and 
obstinate  adherence  to  a  preconceived  system,  which  are  too 
flainly  discernible  ^in  this  celebrated  writer.  But  the  opinion  I 
We  above  stated  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  combine  the  various 
truths  which  his  sylrtem  has  eichibited,  while  it  avoids  the 
inconsistencies  in  which  it  is  involved.  I  shall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  establish  it  by  direet  evidence,  somewhat  at  large ;  as  it 
is  a  point  of  consumable  importance  in  contemplating  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  divine  econcHuy,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
Jewish  and  tbe  Christian  schemes. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  manner  in  wldch 
the  formation'  of  man  is  recorded,  seems  important  in  the  view 
of  this  subject.  God  is  represented  as  entering  on  this  part  of 
his  work,  as  it' w^e,  with  peculiar  deliberation  and  sc^emnity : 
^'And  Grod  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
^'likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion  ovesr  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
'^and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  aH 

*  Warburton^  Book  VI.  $e<;t.  i.  Vol.  v.  p.  9. . 
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^  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepedi  upon 
<'the  earth.  So  Grod  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
**  image  of  God  created  he  him :  male  and  fanale  created  he 
^'them/'*  The  account  is  afterwards  resumed.  Of  maa 
alone,  amidst  all  the  tribes  of  animated  nature,  it  is  said, 
**  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
^^and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man 
^<  became  a  living  soul.'^t 

The  history  having  thus  described  the  formation  of  thitt 
favoured  creature,  proceeds  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  the 
divine  goodness  provided  for  his  accommodation  and  support. 
'^  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden ;  and 
^*  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  And  out  of  the 
^^  groimd  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
*^  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the 
<<  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
<<  evil.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
'<  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord 
:<*God  commanded  the  man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the 
^  gaxden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  know** 
^  ledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the 
^<day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  dialt  surely  die/'t 

When,  after  the  fatal  transgression  of  this  easy  oonmiandt 
God  pronounced  the  sentence  of  judgment  on  the  transgressors, 
he  declares  to  the  serpent,  <^  Because  thou  hast  done  tins  thoa 
'<  art  cursed  above  aH  catile,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field; 
^'  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  'dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
<^  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
^^the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it 
^^  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  §  Tonuui 
he  declares,  ^^  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sonow 
<*  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns  also  and 
^^  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee :  and  thou  shalt  eat  the 
"^'herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
^'  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
^Hhou  taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
•«  return."  || 

But,  notwithstanding  this  melancholy  doom,  God  is  repre- 
.sented  as  still  prolonging  the  existence  of  our  first  parents^ 

*  Gen.  i.  26,  27.  +  lb.  ii.  7.  J  lb,  8,  9,  15—17. 

}lb.iii.  14,  15.  II  lb.  ver.  17,  1^. 
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pravidiog^  for  iSbmr  immediaiB  emnSort,  and  assunkig  them  of  m 
aumerous  posterity.  ^^Adaio  called  his  wile's  name  £ve^ 
^<  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living-.  Unto  Adam  alser 
^and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and 
*^ clothed  them*"*  Then  follows  a  very  remaricable  pafisage, 
which  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention,  on  this  subject :  ^  And 
^^  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  tor 
'^  know  good  and  eviL  And  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
^'and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever; 
*<  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
^'  £de%  to  tm  the  ground,  from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he 
*' drove  oai  the  man :  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
^'  of.  Eden,  cherubins,  aod  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned  every 
*'  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.*'f 

From  the  entire  of  this  account  it  seems  clearly  deducible, 
that  man,  by  his  original  constitution,  was  destined  for  immor- 
tality. When  God  ia  said  to  have  created  man  ctfter  his  own 
imag€f  surely  it  is  no  straining  of  this  expression  to  interpret  it 
as  denoting  not  only  reason  and  freedom  of  will,  moral  recti- 
tude, and  the  power  of  dominion  over  inferior  animals,  but 
also  a  nature  capable  of  and  designed  for  immortality,  without 
which,  all  the  preceding  endowments,  however  exalted  and 
splendid,  would  have  been  so  transient  and  ineffectual,  so  vainly 
and  unworthily  bestowed.  When,  of  all  animated  beings,  it  i» 
asserted  of  man  alone,  that  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the' 
Weath  of  life,  and  that  man  became  a  living  soul;:^  we  cannot 

♦Gen.  20,  21.  t  Ih*  iii- 22,  &C     ' 

1 1  am  aware  that  the  words  which  are  transhited  **  living  soul,"  n^rr 
VSd,  are  the  same  whidi  are  employed  m  Gen.  i.  30,  to  denote- all  inferior 
animals  in  which  *'  is  life,"  or  as  it  is  more  accurately  renderediin  the  mar- 
^n  of  our  Bibles,  "  a  living  souL"  But  my  argument  is,  that  man  ahne 
bein^  made  after  the  image  of  Crod,  man  alone  being  described,  as  having' 
received  from  God  immediate^  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  aiane  being 
represented  capable  of  living  for  ever,  by  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life ;  the 
wbole  tenor  or  the  history  marks  him  oat  as  in  his  original  nature,  destined ' 
for  immortality;  and  that  the  divine  psomise  e^  AftUure  deliverer,  inspirtng 
a  strong  assurance  of  mercv,  must  have  produced  an  humble  but  confident 
hope  in  every  pious,  reflecting  and  believing  mind,  of  being  ultimately  re- 
stored to  this  privilege  of  immortality.  This  interpretation  of  the^  Sacred 
History  is  justified  by  the  most  respectable  authorities,  ancient  and^od^ni. 
The  Targum  of  Onkeloe,  though  it  retains  in  Gen.  i.  30,  the  original  ex- 
pression, common  to  men  and  inferior  animals^  of  a  living  soul ;  yet  in  Gen. 
li*  7,  substitutes  the  expression,  of  a  spirit  enjoying  the  capacity  of  speech, 
HbbttKi  nyih — and  the  Arabic  version  renders  the  same  verse,  **  And  Adam 
'*  was  made  a  rational  soul ;!'  thus  showing*how  strongly  these  translators 
felt  the  reasonableness  of  distinguishing  the  principle  w  hh  in  man  and 
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miloh^kltoBt  iiMi  thone  ^MlwMiWMii,  who  <»Meiire  due  hmA 
of  life^  tkus  imnmiiatdy  derived  itdOL  God,  fKi^mk  ^  tke  im* 
nidrtidity  of  its  divine  A^tiioi^  wok  Aat  the  iiviiig  «<ml  wMeh 
man  thiiB  ateqrtired,  deserved  that  tide  mmok  nftofe  eminently 
than  the  aAiinating  principle  ef  any  of  the  bmte  cMstion)  all  of 
^vhich  are  doMrihed  m  formed  with  aaeh  di^ent  views,  and 
sharing  ao  inferior  a  degree  of  their  Creator^  favor.  Afid, 
finally,  to  prove  clearly  that  nuitaL  was  4Mrigi*aiiy  intended  for 
im«»ortaKty,  i^  are  t<dd  that  ihittree^oftife  was  filliped  ill  thd 
ttuidst  of  the  igardeki,  whose  efieacy  Waa  saoh^  thai  if  man  wais 
pcfroHtted  to  take  of  it,  he  would  Utejbr  ever.  Clua  it-be  denied 
tbfltt  theas.  passages  *oggdat  some  iateHigiUe  bat  of  imuiertd 

inferior  animals.  And  in  this  distinction^  tke  Tasgum  of  Jonathan  B,  Usiel 
concurs  with  the  Targfum  of  Onkelos,  in  adoptmg^  the  same  expression  in 
Wn,  ii.  7.     Vide  Biblia  Potyglotta  Wadtoni. 

<<  It  is  not  to  be  doubted/'  (Mays  Perrerim)  <<lhat  fram  thsse  hiw  w«r<b^ 
"  in  which  Moses  has  related  the  creation  of  a  rational  spirit^  it  may  be 
*^  proved  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  which  Moses  has  f^qtiently  intimated 
**  both  in  this  and  his  other  books.**  And  Mwehi^  on  this^patsa^,  dispiMas 
at  large  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL  4^.  Method.  Conviv^  Virg,  p.  75, 
asserts,  **  It  is  fklse  doctrine,  that  the  immortal  substance  of  the  min^ 
^  which  God  himself  breathed ibblU^ib^  wa»Mnerated  alotigswith  tibe  mortal 
*'  and  frail  substance  of  the  body."     Cyrill  Alex,  de  Adorat,  lib.  x.  VoL  L 

L356,  and  Comment,  in  Joan,  lib.  v.  p.  471,  resolves  the  immortality  of  the 
il  into  "the  vktne  snd'SumMNrt  of  the-diidBe  %reath  breathed  into  man.** 
'Mdan,"  says  Iheodoret  -ana  sevfiralof  the  anoint  Fstiiers^  ''jnustbe  ce^ 
'^  tainly  admitteil  to  a  noble  share  of  divine  intelligence  and  ideas,  since 

*  these  were  a  nrivilege  breathedmU^  him  by  his  Maker «t  his  creation, a 
"  cKgnity  and  eminence  of  nature  aupeiior  to  that  of  aU  other  anknala.** 

'Hie  expression  of  the  image  of  God  also  plainly  implies  the  idea  of  the 
sonPs  Immortality,  according  to  the  best  commentators.  Abarbinel  explains 
it  to  mean,  <<  an  approach  to  the  divine  likeness  in  understanding,  freedom  of 

*  choice,  spiritoality  and  immortality."  And  TertulUan  contra  Marcm^ 
ci^.  ix.  *^  Habent  ilms  nbique  Imeas  Dei,  qua  xmMOrtalia  anima,  qua  liben, 
**  et  aui  arUtrii,  qua  prescia  piemmcnie,  qua  ndionalia,  cKpsx  iatellectus  <t 
**  scientin."  Vatabhts  and  Paukte  Pagius  make  Una  image  to  odnsist  ''ift 
**  immortality,  innocency,  holiness,  and  the  oth«r  perfections  of  the  soul,  a 
*<  well  as  in  nmn's  dominion  over  inferior  animals.*'  The  leamod  and  judi- 
cious Edwards,  in  his  Survey  of  the  vaiiops  Methods  of  Religion,  ViA.  I. 
pu  13,  and  17,  observes,  "Besides  the  dominion  over  the  creatures,  and 
*^ something  in  the  outward  man,  the  image  of  God  consists  chiSfly  in  the 
**  soul :  first,  as  this  part  of  us  ia  of  an  immaterial  and  spMtual  oatvre,  and 
^'such  is  God,  ,'he  is  a  Spirit,'  John  iv.  24i.  Again,  the  soul  of  man  is 
**immortal9  and  therein  is  God's  image  and  representation.  This  indeed 
*<■  follows  upon  the  fdHrmer  quality;  it  bein^ immaterial  and  incorporeal, it 
*<  must  needs  be  in  its  own  nature  inoonruptible;  herein  we  ngnal^  resem- 
**  ble  the  Deity.  And  therefore  it  is  righUy  asserted  by  St.  Augnstin,  that 
**.  because  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  not  onhf  for  that,  man  is 
**  said  to  he  made  after  God's  image.**  Vide  abo  Taylor's  Sehemeof  Scrip* 
ture  Divinity,  ch.  y.  the  three  last  paragraphs,  whieiL  express  the  same 
sentiments.  Vide  also  Poli  HynopaiSk  Patrick,  Imd  BiUiotaeca 'BiUica  oa 
Genesis,  i.  26.  andiL  7, 
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life,  some  ide^'at  leait  of  the  eapadty  of  the  Iianiaii  soul  to 
efijoy  an  Menud  .camtenjce  ? 

It  fvill  ibe  «aid,  all  thig  relnteg  to  the  state  <^  loan  before  bj« 
&11,  Imt  4^t  b^  llus  fatal  traiu^emon  tlM  bope  of  immortality 
waB  toflaiiy  eat  off,  asd  etcraal  death  was  the  melaiicboly  doom 
wfaicli  estmsey  fanman  being  auist  look  to  as  tibe  close  of  hia 
existence.  Now  to  me  the  Sacred  Narrative  seems  to  imptly 
the  very  contrary  cottohiBiaii,  and  to  hold  out  to  penitent  man 
the  iM^ie,  that  notwithstanding  bis  privil^^e  of  enjoying-  eternal 
life  in  thi$  present  world  was  withdrawn,  be  yet  might  hope  for 
the  contiBaaooe  or  the  renewal  of  bis  existence  in. another  state. 
It  may  be  j:0ma»ked,  tiiat  the  vsery  words  qf  the  «mrae  denounced 
against  bim  by  his  oflfended  God,  in  whiefa,  if  any  where,  this 
awful  jdoom  would  be  declared,  seems  not  at  all  to  convey  it. 
Man  had  been  described  or^ioaUy  consisting  of  two  diatinot 
parte;  be  jras  ^^iiorrmed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,"  and  ^^  God 
^breathed  into  bis  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became 
^  a  lisdng  soul.'*  Now  to  the  iiHrmer  part,  and  to  the  former 
pact  alone,  does  the  letter  of  tlie  curse  confine  itselfl  '^  Xu  the 
^' sweat  of  diy  ifaoe,''  says  the  divine  Judge  to  &Hen  Adam^ 
'^shalt  'thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  setum  unto  the  ground;  for 
^^out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  r  for  dust  thou  art,  and. unto  dust 
*^  shalt  ftbou  'Vetum."  Here  the  dissolution  of  the  bodily  frame, 
Bad  its  return  .to  its  original  dust^  is  <the  only'  thing  menaced ; 
"die  ^xtinetioii  «of  4hat  ibrealb  of  life  which  God  had  ini^ired, 
the  destruction  of  that  living  soul  which  .man  had  been  de« 
'^bed  as  possessmg,  isnot  so  much  as  hinted  at. 

fiut  if  from  the  letter  .we  .direct  our  attention  to  the  spirit  of 
the  aavrativey  >tlus  >oonokision  .seems  to  acquire  irresistible 
strength,  it  is  admitted^  .that  in  the  very  condemnation  of 
deluded  .man,  Jiis  heavenly  Judge  tempered  the  severity  6f 
justice  with  mercy,  and  gnarded  agunst  that  despair  which 
*wimld  have  vcxtit^uished'the  vital  principle  of  virtue;*  by  giv- 
ing'assurance  of  a  deliverer  to  spring  from. the  seed  of  the 
woman,  who  should:  britise  the  .head  (that  is,  subdue  the  power 
^d 'panish « the  malignity)  of  the  serpent  ..who  had  seduced? 
^hem.  fif  we^admit  thadivine^  institution,  of  sacrifice^f. at  this 
^1^^  J  which  is  surely  the  most  rational  interpretation  of  the 

*  V^e  Sherlock,  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  Discourse  III.  p.  60* 

4Vide^on  this  subject,  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap.  xiv.  t 
lM»i§l«e^«  SecMid-SeniioiiiOQ  -Sacdfioe  And  Atoneineiit,,idth  theLDstes.. 
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narrative  concerning  the  beaste  skin  immediately  after  the  fall ; 
and  of  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  it  will  foUow,  that  the 
very  mode  in  which  this  deliverance  should  be  effected  was  not 
indistinctly  pointed  out :  even  that  God  would  accept  the  life 
of  the  great  Sacrifice,  which  the  sacrifices  now  infititated  pre- 
figured, aa  a  substitute  for  the  life,  and  an  atonement  for  the 
sins,  of 'man. 

But  whether  Adam  could  or  could  not  conceive  the  particular 
mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  he  certainly  cherished  a 
sure  hope  of  future  deliverance.  No^  let  me  ask,  what  hope 
could  he  have  cherished,  if  he  conceived  of  death  as  the  final 
extinction  of  his  being  ?  If  eternal  annihilation  was  his  own 
fiite,  what  consolation  could  he  derive  from  the  promise  of  s 
future  deliverer  ?  What  mixture  of  hope  would  have  renudned 
to  sustain  the  energy  of  virtue,  had  he  conceived  of  that  death 
which  inevitably  awaited  him  and  all  his  posterity,  as  a  total 
extinction  of  being?  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  very  history 
of  the  creation  and  fall  of  roan,  not  only  suggested  the  idea; 
and  'gave  an  intelligible  hinto£  a  future  state^  but  was  calculated 
to  inspire  every  serious  and  piou&  mind  with  an  humble  but 
assured  hope,  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  Judge, 
who,  though  he  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  them  from  this 
world  by  a  corporeal  dissolution,  would  yet  preserve  that  breath 
of  life,  that  living  soul,  which  he  had  himself  inspired,  and 
which  had  been  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  from  total  anni- 
hilation and  eternal  death. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  conclusion  naturally  suggested 
by  the  history  of  the  Fall.  But  this  conclusion  must  have 
derived  great  additional  clearness  and  strength,  from  the  ci> 
cumstances  attending  the  very  first  instance  of  death  inflicted 
upon  man,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  attribute^ 
which  revelation  and  experience  had  supplied. 

They  saw,  when  "  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
<^  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  tbe 
<^  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof :  and  the  Lord 
<*  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering,  but  imto  Cain  and  to 
<^  his  offering  he  had  not  respect :  and  Cain  was  very  \9TotI^ 
<^  and  his  countenance  fell."  God  pointed  out  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  this  wrath:  For  "the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art 
**  thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  If  tbou 
"  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou doest  itot 
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^'  welly  sin  lieth  at  the  door/*  But  ne  admonition  could  correct 
the  moroseness  of  his  malignity ;  for  *<  it  came  to  pass  wheii 
"  they  were  in  the  field,  Cain  rose  up  against  Ahel  his  brother, 
<^  and  slew  him."  Immediately  divine  justice  arraigns  the  mur- 
derer, and  pronounces  his  condemnation :  for  God  said,  ^^  What 
<<  hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto 
<'me  from  the  ground.  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the 
<'  earthj  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's 
^  blood  from  thy  hand*  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall 
<'  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength.  A  fugitive  an^ 
^^  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  upon  the  earth.*" 

Yet  the  severity  of  the  divine  justice  was  tempered  with 
mercy:  when  the  wretched  criminal  deprecates  the  infliction  of 
his  punishment  as  ^'greater  than  he  could  bear,"  and,  distracted 
by  the  horrors  of  conscience,  views  in  every  human  being  an 
avenger  eager  to  retaliate  his  cruelty  on  himself,  exclaiming, 
"  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  who  findeth  me,  shall 
"  slay  me."  God  mercifully  assures  him  his  life  should  be  pro^ 
tected,  and  sets  a  mark  upon  him,  lest  any  finding  him  should 
kill  him.  He  is  indeed  banished  from  the  sacred  spot  where  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  displayed  its  glory ;  but  yet 
abundant  time  is  afibrded  him  for  repentance,  his  life  is  pro^ 
tracted,  and  we  find  his  family  flourishing  and  numerous: 
This  is  entirely  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes; 
But  contemplate  the  fate  of  Abel,  and  let  us  consider  what 
would  have  been  its  efiect  upon  the  mind  of  every  human  beingj 
if  they  conceived  death  was  total  annihilation.  He  perished  in 
consequence  of  his  acting  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  will, 
and  acceptable  in  the  s^ht  of  God.  ^^  By  faith,"  says  the 
Apostle,  ^^  Abel  ofiered  unto  God  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice 
^^  than  Gain ;  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righte^ 
^  oas,  God  testifjring  of  his  gifts :  and  by  it  he  being  dead,  yet 
"  8peaketh."f  What  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  de- 
claration ?  This,  assuredly,  that  the  death  of  Abel  speaketh 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misun* 
derstood.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  circumstances  attending 
this  first  infliction  of  death  upon  man,  could  have  been  ordered 
by  Providence  so  as  to  testify  more  plainly  this  great  truth  of  a 
future  state  of  recompense,  had  this  been  the  sole  purpose  for 

*  Genesis  iv,  3— rl2.  ,  .fvSeb.  xi.  4.  .      •    ;  i         .  i* 


wkicb  they  were  deeigaeA.  To  ^oneeiT^  thai  a  jil»t  a^d  n^fAreif id 
God  fihould  <»peiily  approva  the  a^^Mrifie^  of  AMs  and  yet  permit 
kim,  in  oonseqaeiKie  of  that  very  aetion,  to  wffer  a  orad 
deadi,*'  which  put  a  final  period  to  hie  exbtenoe;  wh^  hW 
mniderer,  whoan  the  same  God  ^p^Iy  €qw4wHiejj  mm  yet 
permitted  to  live ;  ail  this  is  so  iaoiM(tiipus»  so  q<iAtnidieltory  t» 
the  divine  attributes,  as  4;o  pi^ore  foeywd  posdyMfity  of  d(M^ 
that  this  event  ivas  permitted  tto  take  plac^)  partly  a^  lenat,  ia 
order  to  shew  that  death  was  not  h  fimd  exthietion  ,of  beMug) 
but  on  the  contrary  a  passage  from  this  w<orld  to  attotber^  where- 
the  righteous  should  be  recoiapeiksed  fcHrUWriaitheRePiQe  t^  the 
wili  of  iheir  heavenly  Father,  in  opfK>K|tioo  to  suflfeiing  and 
death,  l^  a  sure  and  etenud  rowaiid* 

*  TUb  transaction  has  been  viewed  in  the  same  liffht  by  some  very  reepeo 
teble  cooBDieiQtatQiiS.  Psshis  Fa^m  obsemes^  ^  ffis  lilooid  pcMired  £or(by 
*<  witnesses  that  you  f>ut  him  to  death.  ILet  this  comfort  the  piAUS^  who 
'**  are  slain  for  their  justice,  that  they  still  live  with  God,  and  are  his  chief 
^  CBTO."  Vide  Poll  Synonsis. — ^Taylor,  p.  102,  obserfes,  •*  The  Patriarchs 
**  before  and  after  Job,  ana  the  Isradites  before  Christ,  ^ad  a  notion  4if  ft 
"  future  state.  By  sacrifices  was  plainly  shewn,  that  a  way  was  open  to  th^' 
**  divine  £ivour  and  acceptance ;  and  l^e  'favour  of  God  imports  happiness ; 
**  which  to  Abel,  who  was  for  that  ybtj  reason,  because  M  was  aoceptedof 
**  God,  unjustly  slain,  could  be  only  in  a^^ure^tate;  Heb.  xi.  4,  ana  djii^ 
^  on  account  of  that  faith,  *  he  yet  speaketh'  an  invisible  future  state  of 
*' jieward.  The  transb^n  of  Enoch  And  Blyah  in  two  distant  ages  were 
*<  well  known  demonstrations  of  a  future  atate  of  raw9rd  and  ,gl(H^.  The 
''  Jews  were  certainly  acquainted  with  God,  and  angels,  and  heaven,  where 
"  both  resided.  Gen.  istii.  1 1 ;  and  tiie  oOBBexion  between  this  world  aod 
**  heaven,  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  was. clearly  repoesei^ted  to  Jacol^,  Gen. 
^  xxviii.  12 ;  they  must  therefore  have  a  notion  of  another  and  a  better 
.«  world."    Vide  Taylor's  Scheme,  ch.  xxiv.  p,  102. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  Uie  Re)agiaiiB  ^raed  the  dei^h  of  Abel  ta 
an  argument,  that  there  was  no  evil  in  death,  because  it  conveyed  him,  and 
does  ail  mich,  to  a  more  happy  and  glorious  state ;  the  £sdlacy  of  which  St 
fAiigastin  dJcpMes,  by  distmguidiing  between  the  act,  which  was  that^ 
murder  in  Cain,  and  the  consequence,  which  was  martyrdom  in  AJl)el*  ^ 
Angustini  Opus  imperfect,  contra  Julian,  lib.  vi.  tom,  x.  coL  1355. — Doddridge 
also  inteiprets  the  words  ^  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  as  referring  to  the 
testimony  borne  •  as  it  were  to  a  future  state,  b v  his  etory,  ftc  Vide  his 
Family  £xpositor  on  Heb.  xi.  4,— But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  testimony 
is  that  of  Philo,  who  in  his  tract  on  the  subject  of  the  Evil  platting  agoi^^ 
^  Good,  Gonwnents  on  the  death  of  Ahel.at  htt^^e/^and  ^oagst  ot^r  thinp 
observes,  ^  Abel  (paradoxical  as  it  may  appear)  tbo^gh  cut  off,  liyepi;  h^is 
""  cut  off  in  the  judgment  of  the  unwise,  but  he  lives  in  God  a  life  iiif  hiiss; 
<' and  this  the. divine  omde  attests,  &r  .itvCKpresslydeelaves,  heenMOvt 
<<  against  the  criminal  by  whom  he  jsnffered :  but  if  he  no  longer  existed; 
**  how  could  he  thus  cry  out  ?  Thus  the  wise  man  who  appears  deprived  of 
^  tiiis  mortal  life,  lives  an  immortal  'one;bat  tiie  wicked  man,  nnng  i<^ 
<<j|railt,  is,  with  respect  to  that  bkssed.life^  dea^"  ^c»T-Vide  PhileoiP 
Opera,  p.  197,  Letter  c. — Vide  also  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Pater  Ro- 
berts' note  on  this  passage,  in  his  very  useful  Work  on  the  Harmony  of  the 
EpisUeSy  p.  505.  .ilis.c%6«tv^>  that  .<<itiie  ipoids^of 'God,  Gen.  iv.  6  &  7 
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Im  the  ne&t  dift]Htelv  *  aMdier  fiust  k  reoordad,  wluch  sorely 
eoniwjs  «a  istelligiUe  hint  of  another  stete  of  exi^wBce;  hy 
giying  aa  tnttanoe  of  ^one  mortal,  dbtoigtiUMd  Ibr  piety,  Mag 
translated  to  that  «ittbe  withont  pairing  Aroagk  death :  f  For 
we  are  tdd  of  Enoch,  that  he  *<  walked  with  God,  and  he  waa 
''  not:  fee  God  took  hint."  Itiias  heea  said,  that  this  feet  is 
related  with  a  sindied  ohacwitjr  and  brenty,  as  if  to  oettceal 
the  idea  of  another  ltfe4  ^^  ^"^  ^  surely  an  unfoandad  iir- 
fevenee ;  it  is  «dated  in  «zaot]y  the  same  style  and  aunnor  as 
every  other  fact  in  this  part  of  the  piitiiarohal  history;  aad  it 
18  so  pkwa,  that  the  only  possiUe  way  of  conseali^  oivobecar- 
lag  the  information  it  contains,  wonU  be  entirely  to  sappresa 
the  &uA^  ,  £<ioa^  istoM  tofoatify  iheobservationof  the  Apos- 
tle^ '^  By  faith  Enoeh  was  tmndated,  fliat  be  should  not  48ee 
^'  dealii ;  and  was  4Mt  found,  beeaiBBe  Gad  had  tsanslated  him : 
*<fer  h&[6te  his  ttraodatioii  -he  had  this  testinvony,  ^hait  ho 
*'  pleased  G<)d."  §  Ajsd  the  inferen^of  Hhemithor  of  Eoeksi-: 
astieus,  Enoeh  ptsused  the  Lotd  and  was  taanslated,  bong  an 
<^  example  of  repentance  t6  all  gieneri^iions."  || 

The  next  oiraiftisl^nee  I  shcdl  notice  in  the  history -of  the 
Pttriavchs,  is  the  cooMBaiid  of  God  to  Mxnbxm  to  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac.  As  to  the  parport  and  object  of  this  command,  I 
adopt  with  the  .fp^eatest  pleasane  the  ^opinion  of  the  learned 
Warbarton,f  wl^o  with  equal  ingenuity  and  truth,  (as  appears 

"pobably  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  about  the  justice  of  God,  which  Abel's 
"msittiQg  on,  was,  with  su^  an  -evil  disposition  as  Cain's,  likely  to  pro- 
"  voke  the  fatal  resentment  that  followed.    In  this  opinion  the  Jewish  oom- 

*  mehts  a&^ee ;  and  the  examples  of  a  faith  which  was  maintained  to  death* 
"  b«ini|r  a  lesson  to  posterity,  it  is  no  hard  straining  of  language  to  say,  that 
"  Abel  preaches  or  «peaks  still  to  us  of  die  purity  and  firmness  of  his  ftitfa 
** in  a  future  life;  because  as  to  this  life,  -all  his  hopes  and  interest  yanished 
"  the  momelit  in  whi(jh  he  risked  the  loss  of  the  present.*' 

*  Oeoflris  v«  24. 

t  This  08  the  oUar  inteipralatioD  efitahUsbed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle.    By  others,  the  onginal  has  been  differently  explained ;  **  he  did 

*  not  appear,"  or  *•  was  not  found,"  say  the  Samaritan  and  the  Septuagint 
vwMons^  the  ISyriac,  "he  ceased  to  be;"  the  Arabic,  "he  died."  The 
Targum  ef  Onkelos  indeed  asserts,  "  he  did  not  appear,  and  God  did  not 
"cause hhn  to  die;^'  but  ^11  unite  in  declaring  that  God  took  him  ;  and  the 
^iv^et  declaration  of  this  will  establish  a  future  state  with  equal  clearness, 
OTen  if  he  passed  throdgh  death.  This  £iet'raiBt  therefore  have  suggested 
«n  intelligible  hint  of  cTfutwre  state  from  the  first,  however  interpreted* 
Viie  Biblia  PolyglOtta  Waltoni. 

X  Warbnrton,  Book  V.  sect  v.  subs.  ii.  Vol.  iv,  p.  322. 

5  Heb.  xi.  5.  ||  Eccles;  istliv,  1 6. 

1  Dirine  Leg.  Book  VL  sect,  v.;  the  very  satisfiictOTy  DisKert&tion  on  the 
command  to  siuaifice  Isaac. 
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to  me)  has  proved,  that  when  God  tsays  to  AlNfahaiii,  *  Take 
<  now  thy  son,  thine  only  eon  Isaac,'  &C  "  the  conunand  ia 
**  merely  an  information  by  action,  instead  of  words,  of  the 
**  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given 
**  at  the  earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impatiently 
**  to  see  Christ's  day ;  and  is  that  passage  of  sacred  hiBtory 
<<  referred  to  by  our  Lord,  where  he  says  to  the  unbelieving 
^<  Jews,  <  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and 
<^  <  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad/' '    To  this  able  writer  I  refer,  for 
the  proof  of  this  being  the  true  explanation  of  this  contested 
passage  f  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  the  consequences  he 
deduces  from  it     *'  Two  great  ends,"   says  he,*  *<  seem  to  be 
^*  gained  by  this  interpretation :  tiie  one,  to  free  the  command 
<<  from  a  supposed  violation  of  natural  law;  the  other  to  sup- 
V  port  the  connexion  and  dependency  between  the  two  reveh,- 
^'tions;  for  this  interpretation  makes  the  history  of  thecom- 
<<  mand  a  direct  prophecy  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  of  the  world." 
I  have  iatroduced  this  part  of  the  sacred  history  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  quoting  another  part  of  this  learned  Writer  s  reasoning 
on  this  passage,  which  appears  important  on  the  present  subject 
^<  Of  the  principal  reason  of  this  command,"  says  he,f  <'  the 
^  words  of  Jesus  are  a  convincing  proof.     Nay,  I  might  go 
'^  farther,  and  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  the*  true 
'^  reason  of  the  command  is  plainly  hinted  at    The  Author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaking  of  this  very  conmiandy 
says.   By  faith  Abraham,    when  he  was  tried,   offered  up 
'^  Isaac,  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even 
'^  from  the  dead,  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure; 
<<  EN  nAFABOAH',  in  a  parable:  a  mode  of  information  either 
^  by  words  or  actions,    which  consists  in  putting  one  thing 
<<  for  anotiier.    Now,  in  a  writer  who  regarded  this  commanded 
<'  action  as  a  representative  information  of  the  redemption  of 
*^  mankind,  nothing  could  be  more  fine  or  easy  than  this  expres- 
<^  sion.    For,   though  Abraham  did  not  indeed  receive  Jsaac 
<^  restored  to  life  after  a  real  dissolution,  yet  the  son  being  in. 
*^  this  action  to  represent  Christ  suffering  death  for  the  sins' 
**  of  the  world,  when  the  father  brought  him  safe  from  Mount 
*<  Moriah  after  three  days  (during  which  the  son  was  in  a  state 

*  IMvine  Leg.  Book  VI.  sec.  v.  Vol.  v.  p.  223. 
^  t  Ibid.  Vol  T.  p.  238. 
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<'  of  eon^mnatioti  to  deatb)  the  father  plainly  received  himy 
"  under  the  character  of  Christ's  representatives  as  restored 
^^  from  the  dead«  For,  as  his  b^ng  brought  to  the  Mount,  there 
^<  boand,  and  hiid  upon  the  altar,  figured  the  death  and  suffer--' 
^'  mgs  of  Christ,  so  his  being  taken  from  thence  alive,  as  pio-t 
*^  perly  figured  Christ's  resurrection  firom  the  dead.  With  the 
^^  highest  propriety,  therefore,  and  el^ance  of  speech,  might 
^^  Abraham  be  said  to  receive  Isaac  from  the  dead  in  a  parable^ 
<'  or  in  represmtation.'* 

Adopting  this  (as  appears  to  me)  just  and  ingenious  explana# 
tion  of  this  piece  of  sacred  history,  it  is  obvious,  and  indeed  ia 
confessed  by  this  learned  lyriter,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrect 
tion  to  life,  even  of  Christ's  resurrection,  must  have  been  known 
to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  as  well  as  to  their  families.  Can  we 
then  suppose  so  important  a  truth  would  have  been  by  them  sup- 
pressed ?  No :  it  was  assuredly  communicated  from  them  to  the 
succeeding  Patriarchs,  and  formed  the  support  of  their  virtue 
and  the  source  of  their  consolation,  through  all  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  their  eventful  lives.  True  it  is,  the  peculiar  pur^ 
poses  of  the  divine  economy  did  not  permit  the  Jewish  Lawgiver 
to  employ  it  as  the  sanction  of  his  Laws,  which  were  to  be  en^ 
forced  by  an  immediate  extraordinary  Providence,  and  therefore 
be  was  not  allowed  to  promulgate  it  so  plainly  as  to  make  it  ^ 
direct  article  of  the  popular  creed ;  but  it  was  intimated  withi 
sufficient  clearness  to  be  discernible  to  minds  of  a  superior  class^ 
capable  of  reflection,  and  adapted  to  rise  to  greater  heights,  of 
piety,  exhibit  bright  examples  of  virtue,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  counsels  and  the  mercies  of  Godj 
by  that  Jesus,  the  only-b^otten  Son  of  God,  whose  sufferings 
and  resurrection  for  the  redemption  and  justification  of  man,  the 
remarkable  transactions  we  have  been  now  considering  so  plainly 
represented  and  prefigured* 

But  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Patriarchs 
was  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  a  future  life,  I  should  choose 
to  rely  on  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any  article  of  mere 
human  composition,  ev«i  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  has  distinctiy  stated  and  clearly  illustrated  this 
position:  ^  By  faitii,"  says  he,  <^  Abraham,  when  he  was  called 
^'  to  go  up  into  a  place,  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  in*- 
^'  heritance,  obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
^  went    By  faith  he  sojourned  ia  the  land  ojf  projmise.as  in  a 
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^  strange  ^ottntiy,  dtfelHng  in  tabermusles  witk  Iwae  andJatob^ 
^^  the  heirs  with  tum  of  the  mmne  promise.  For  he  looked  for  a 
*<  city,  which  hath  foundations,  whose  boiUer  and  malror  is 
»  God."*  And  again,  speaking  of  the  Patriarahs :  ««  These  aU 
(says  the  Apostle  f)  died  in  fiiith,  not  having  received  the  promi^ 
*<  ses,  bat  having  seen  them  afiir  oflF,  and.  were  peraaaded  of 
*<  then,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangera  and  pilgnbos 
<'  upon  earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things,  dechure  plainly 
*^  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly  if  they  had  been  nundful 
*^  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they  mighit  have 
*^  had  opportunity  to  have  returned :  but  now  they  desire  a  bet^ 
^*  ter  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  Wherefore  God  is  not 
'^  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God :%  for  he  hath  prepared  foe 
**  them  a  city." 

In  this  passage,  the  Apostle  plainly  refers  to  the  remaricaUfl 
declaration  of  Jacob  to  Pharaoh,  when  tiiat  monarch  inquired 
ftom.  the  venerable  Patriarch,  <^  How  old  art  thou?"    And  lie 
answered,  '<  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  ar«  an  hon** 
<<  dred  and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  theyearg 
*<  of  my  life  been,  and  I  have  not  attained  to  the  days  of  the 
^  years  of  my  fathers,  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage."  $    In 
truth  had  there  been  no  state  of  existence  beyond  the  present 
life,  this  Patriarch  would  have  reemved  very  inadequate  proofs 
of  that  distinguished  favour,  with  the  hope  of  which  God  encoiH 
n^d  him,  when,  in  the  vision  at  Luk,  he  declared  himself 
<*  the  God  of  his  fiither  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac;  and  that  he 
*<  would  giTc  the  land  whereon  he  lay  to  him  and  to  his  seed ;  and 
<<  that  in  his  seed  all  the  &milies  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  || 
Nor  was  this  all :    to  the  promise  of  this  public  distineticm  and 
general  blessing  was  added  a  promise  of  personal  favour,  and  pro* 
tection :    ^'  And  behold,^'  said  €rod,  <<  I  am  with  thee,  and  will 
<<  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee 

*  H^.  xi.  8—10.  t  IWd.  xi.  13—16. 

X  On  this  subject,  Witsius,  in  his  CEconomia  Fcederum,  Lib.  III.  cap.  ii- 
Sect.  T.  p.  262,  observes :  "  When  God  declares  himself  a  God  to  an/,  it  in* 
**  dudes  eternal  life ;  for  whenOod  from  his  free  f^ace  givea  himself  to  man, 
^  he  sivos  him  every  thing:,  for  ia  himself  he  is  every  thing :  man  therefore 
^  fiads  in  htm  a  shield  against  all  evil,  and  an  exceeding  great  reward  (so- 
^  cording  to  the  promise  to  Abraham,  Oen.  xv.  1.^  And  what  mone  can  he 
^  desire  toseemre  foU  aad  perfect  happiness^  vhich  mdudes  eternity?  Whence 
**  the  AMtle  joins  these  two,  Hebrews  xi.  16:  Now  God  is  not  ashamed  to 
"  be  cafled  their  God,  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  eity,^ 

$  Oea.  xivH.  8,  9.  {{  Ibid,  xxriii.  13>  14^ . 
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^^agidn  Inio  tbui  lasdf  for  IidU  not  leave  tbee,  miiii  I  have 
<'  done  that  niaeh  I  hav^  spoken  to  thee  oL"^    TU»  prcmiee 
wlM  eertaiiily  fulfilled  to  a  certam  degree,  in  the  preearvatioii  of 
the  Patriarch  and  his  femily  daring  his  eventfdl  history ;  yet  the 
Vi^  of  Jacob  wm  nadoabtedty  embittered  from  the  very  begin- 
ning with  disappointment  and  sorrow  tf  from  his  twenty  yeara 
of  exile  and  laborious  servitude  under  Laban ;  the  terror  of  his 
toother's  vengeance;  the  violent  pssrions  and  great  misoonduct 
of  his  children ;  the  premature  death  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachel ; 
the  esriy  loss  of  his  &vourite  child  Joseph,  which  so  afflicted. 
him)  that  <'  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  saying,  I  will  go  down, 
"  into  the  grave  unto  my  son,  mourning;"  j:   the  anxiety  which 
&e  apprehension  of  famine  must  have  excited,  and  his  still 
gretiter  ten-or  at  the  apprehended  loss  of  Benjamin,  which  wr  ui^. 
from  him  this  pathetic  complaint  unto  his  remaining  sons,  ^^  Me 
"  have  ye  befeaved  of  my  children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon 
"  k  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away :   all  these  things  are 
^'  a^inst  ftie/'§    And  when  Reuben  undertook  for  his  security, 
how  melancholy  the  perseverance  of  his  refusal !     *^  My  son 
"  shsU  not  g^  down  with  you :  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is 
"  l6ft  alone :    if  mischief  befsd  him  by  the  way  in  which  ye  go, 
*^then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  widi  sorrow  to  the 
^  gmve."  H     And  when  at  length  the  pressure  of  famine  com-« 
(etkd  hiB  aeiieftt,  how  stifongly  does  the  solemnity  of  his  parting 
Vmedietioil  bespeak  the  anguish  of  his  heart;  <'  Take  your  bro^ 
**  dier,  and  arise,  go  again  unto  the  man.    And  Gk»d  Alnaighty 
'^give  you  mercy  before  the  mnn,  that  he  may  send  away  your 
'^  <^bet  brother  and  Benjamin :  if  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children, 
*^  I  am  bereaved*"f    I  menti^m  these  circumstances,  to  shew 
timt  then  as  well  as  now  (until  God  underto<^  by  an  immediate 
attdextraordinaryProvidenee,  to  support  theinterests  of  virtue**) 
human  nature  required  the  prospect  of  another  life  to  sustain 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  15.  f  Vide  from  cha{>.  xxyiii.  to  chap.  1. 

X  Gen.  xxxvii.  ^5.  §  lb.  xlii.  36. 

II  Oen.  xHi.  38.  t  Ch.  xliii.  13, 14. 

**  The  learned  Witsias  expresses  this  ar^ment  in  the  following^  strong 
tetiQft:  « Extra  coatroveralam  est  Deem  pnestanfissimum  aliqold,  et  in 
**  quo,  supra  caeteros  minus  Numinis  reyerentes,  eximii  essent,  clarissimis 
"  nUs  l^triarchis  promississe,  qnando  se  Deum  ipsontm  nuncnpabat.  Nihil 
**  atitem  snpra  cseteros  homines  eximium  adeo  in  hac  terra  obtinuerunt,  qnod 
^  promissi  liujtui  magnitudinem  aequarat;  multi  improbi  in  terra  Canaan  ali- 
**  mqae  yixemnt,  restat  ei^o  ut  altius  haec  spectarent,  et  ad  seternam  coeles* 
*^  temque  yitam  pertin^rent." 
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piety  and  obedience,  under  the  trials  towhich' they #ere ex« 
posed ;  and  this  increases  the  probability  that  suoh  a  prospeet 
was  afforded,  when  such  trials  were  imposed  by  the  imme^te 
agency  of  God. 

The  life  of  the  Jewish  La^^ver  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  In  his  youth, 
grieved  and  wearied  at  beholding  the  cruel  oppression  of  his 
countrymen,  he  is  led  to  attempt  their  deliverance,  and  sacrifice 
for  this  purpose  all  prospects  of  r^;al  grandeur  and  present  en- 
joyment.* But  he  is  totally  and  lamentably  disappointed :  re- 
jected and  despised  by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  gene- 
rous patriotism,  he  is  compelled,  in  order  to  preserve  his  life,  to 
fly  into  exile,  where  he  remains  for  forty  years ;  and  then  at  the 
age  of  fourscore  f  is  compelled  to  quit  his  retirement,  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  nation,  expose  himself  to  the  resentment 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and  after  having  escaped  this,  is  con- 
stantly harassed  with  the  murmurs,  the  terrors,  the  idolatries, 
the  rebellions  of  this  wayward  race ;  even  his  own  brother  and 
sister  join  in  opposing  his  authority.  This  scene  of  severe  trials 
lasted  for  forty  years,  in  a  dreary  desert,  surrounded  by  a  dis- 
contented multitude ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  long  period,  he  is 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  conquering  the  promised 
land,  or  witnessing  the  happiness  <^  his  nation's  setdement 
there,  but  is  barely  allowed  to  see  a  distant  prospect  of  this  long 
wished-for  resting  place,  and  then  hurried  away  by  the  sudden 
stroke  of  death.  Yet  this  is  the  fate  of  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  who,  though  sometimes  in  the  heaviness  of  his  spirit  he 
is  driven  to  entreat  of  God,  <<  If  thou  deal  thus  with  me,  kiD 
'^  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  ot  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thy 
>^  sight;  and  let  me  not  see  my  wretchedness  ;"j:  yet  still  pi^ 
serves  to  God  constant  resignation,  and  to  his  ungrateful  coun? 
trymen  unabated  affection. 

Now  we  may  ask,  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  God,  who 
employed  this  distinguished  character  as  the  chosen  instrument 
for  communicating  his  Law  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  should 
have  sustained  him  in  so  severe  a  trial,  by  the  clear  prospect  of 
a  future  recompense  ?  And  though  the  peculiar  purposes  of  the 
divine  economy  would  not  permit  him  to  employ  a  future  recom- 

*  Vide  Exod.  ii.  1 1,  et  seq.  f  Exod,  yii  7. 

X  Numb.  xi.  15. 
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peQM'!a8rtk6  iaiieliMi  iOt  kislaws,  .h  it  Hoi  'estiwiely  pvoMilt 
that  he  oomnumieated  .this  jojrfol  hope  toiboee^seleet  and.pipw  . 
men  who  «hared  his  .busdeiiB  aad-  asusted  bia  eoHneik?  On 
when  they  compared;  his  character  with  his  iaifi|- and  ohsarv^ 
that  God  sustained  his  bodily  and  mental  pow«ra.with  SHperoa;- 
tunJ  i^igour,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  so  that  at  the  ag0  of 
<'  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  immediately  befinre  his  deatbi 
'^  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  ^abated:"*  vrhea 
they.obseryed  all  this,  aoald  they,  suppose  that  on  a«adden  hia 
existence  was  closed  for  ever,  and  the  fietvour  of.  his  God  with- 
drawn ?f  :  Surely  this  could  nSsver;  be  the  conclusion  of  any  pious 
oc  reflecting  mind.  How  much  more  just  and. rational,  is  .the 
reasoning  of  the  Apostle  .to  the  Hebrews >  on  this  sulgect,  ei^eii 
if  we  ..ware  to  pay  no  regard  to  ]iis«  inqp^ired  authority :  ^<  By  . 
"fidth,"  says  he,  *^  Moses,  when  be  was^come  to.year/i,  refuaed 
"  to  be  called  the;  son  of  Pharaoh's  .daughter — choo^ng .  raih^^ 
^'to  sufier  affliction  with  the  people  of.  God,  than  to;eigpy  tk9 
<<  pleasurea.of  mn  f<Hr  a  season ; .  esteemiiig  the  reproach  of^Chrpt 
"  greater  riches  tthan.  the  treasures  in  Egypt :  for  he  had  respe# 
"untp  like  reiBOfnpense  of  the  reward.-  By  £Edth  be  foi^sook 
'*  %ypt|  jaot  fearing  the^wKath  of,  jthe  king :  for  he  endured,  as 
«  seeing  him  .who.  is  inyisibW  j:  t 

Finally)  if  on^coiisidering  thoaitire  history  of  the  Patriar<di|B»;^ 
aad^comparing  th.e  decade4  declarations  of  the  divine  fayaur;  to-! 
wurds  them,  with. the. very  ipailequate  effects  of  that  favour  in 
AiiB.life,.  the  certainty  of  a  &ture  recompense  was  not  a  natural 
aswell.as.a  just  condusifi^^  obvious  to  every  pious,  reflecting^ 
and  unprejudiced  mind ;  could  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  .m^ged. 

♦  Deut.  xxziv.  7. 

t'On  this  subject  the  learned  and  ju^dons  Edwards  makes  an  important 
<m8nratioa.  ViL  I.  p.  168,  he  is  employed  in  praving^,  *'  that  the  benefit  of  ^^ 
**  the  legal  sacrifices  expiated  the  oflfenoes  of  all  true  penitents,  though  tbev 
"  were  never  so  great.  And  he  confirms  it  thus :  <'  Is  it  not  acknowledged^ 
"ftnd  that  because  it  is  nianifest  from  several  instaaces,  that  the  crimes  of 
"  persons  have  been  foigiven  and  pardoned,  though  they  thenaselves  wer^ 
"  not  exempted  from  the  penalty  ?  Moses*  death  was  the  recompense  of  his 
"  unbelief, -tiiough  none  doubted  of  his  expiring  in  the  divine  favour.  David 
'^  was  punished  with  the  death  of  his  child,  though  we  read  that  his  sukwoa 
"parJonecL*  Josiah  was  justly  snatched  away  in  battle,  because  he  enea^A . 
^  in  it  against  the  divine  will  and  command;  but  yet  he '  died  in  peace,  i.'e; 
"  in.the  fiivor  of  God,  and  was  translated  to  .the  place  of  everlagtu^  peace 
"and  happiness.f 

.  *  ftumifeixii  13, 11 '  .      .  '  « 

f  Compare  8  Cbron.  xx;cv.  2S.  wi^li  85.  and  Jer.  xxiL  10. 

tHeb,ri*24— 27.  ., 
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^Ua  eoneluflkn  tgaiist  llie  SMdtioM,  lunra  clu^gei  tknt  wiA 
^rraTf  becaiue  they  '^knew  not  the  Seriptttree,  ner.thepowtt 
^  of  God;'**  tbntis,  bteraee  they^dnot  oobinikr  the  SeripHuM 
MettMpyas  they  otigbt^or  BfgOB  fkiriy  from  thedinne  attribiites? 
in  enewer  to  their •  dtfkiiltf  agunet  the  belief  of  a  veeamctkni, 
dedooiUe,  ae  they  conceivedy  from  the  Mosaic  Law  reepectiDg 
nuirriage,  our  Satiouf  re)^iee,  <^  Do  ye  not  .therefore  en?^beca«M 
**  ye  know  not  the  ScriptHrei,  nor  the  powdr  joi.  Grod?  For 
^<  when  they  ehall  riee  from  tl^  dead,  they  aeliher  maity,  nor 
^<  are  given  in  rnvrrii^;  but  ans  ae  the  an^pek  which  >aM  in 
'<  heaven.  And  aa  touehing  the*  dead,  that  they  rise :  have  y« 
^  not  UMid  in  the  book  of  Moeee,  how  in  thebuah  God  spake 
<<  nnto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  Godof  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
^  Isaae,  and  the  God  of  Jaoob?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
^<  dead,  bat  of  the  living;  ye  therefore  do  greatly  e^rr/'f  Thb 
ie  not  the  langni^  of  one  announcing  a  new  argument,  whkb, 
before  his  application  of  it,  had  been  utterly  undisooveraible  if 
human  sagacity;  'but  rather  of  one  drawing  an  olraoaa^oacla- 
sion  from  plain  facts,  which  nothing  but  wilfrd  blindness  or  cul- 
pable prejudice  had  prevented  from  being  jff^viously  seen. 
*  I  tlwrefere  contend  it  is  reasonable  to  goj^ose,  that  mincb 
nrither  inattentive  nor  prejudiced,  but  on  the  contrary  candid, 
jnous  and  reflectiog,  may 'hai^  argued  in  a 'Soviewhftt  simflar 
menner,  and  fronts  the  Seriptute  hifeitery  of  the  Pktdarchs,  ooo* 
duded  the  divine  favour  towards  them  waa  mUt  confined  lb  the 
present  life ;  though  no  one,  before  our  UcAed  Lord,  had  «6tal^ 
fished  this  conclusion  witii  such  clear  reasoning  and  sncfh  irreos^ 
iUe  force.  ..  .  - 

We  may  further  observe,  that  though  the  Jewish  LawgiTtf 
did  not  cKrectly  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  tf 
the  sanction  of  his  Laws;  yet  there  is  no  reason,  why  he  shoiiU 
suppress  any  declar^lticm  of  that  doctrine  made  by  others,  or  why 
we  should  distort  any  e^cpression  which  naturally  conveys  that 
doctrine,  when  recorded  by  Moses  as  used  by  others,  on  a  sap- 
position  that  it  was  not  intended  to  convey  it.  I  therefore  see 
too  reason  to  doubt  that  the  remarkable  expression  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  Balaam, .  **  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
^^' M  my  last  end  %  be  like  his,"  really  .meaner  what  it  obviously 

*  Matt.  xxii.  29.  f  Mark  xii.  24— 87. 

X  Taylor  affirms,  and  it  seems  on  good  gronnds,  that  the  word  n'^'yf^^ 
iransUkted  "iast  end/'  means  strictly  an  after  or  future  state,  not  only  hen 
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imports — a  wish  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  another  life,  which  the  righteous  only  can 
share. 

Bahiam  was  certamly  gifted  at  this  time  with  a  portion  of  the 
propbetie  spirit,  though  he  abused  this  favour  of  his  God ;  and 
the  interpretation  now  assigned  is  surely  more  natural  than  that 
of  Warhurton,  which  explains  these  words  as  merely  expressing 
his  wish,  ^^  Let  me  die  in  a  mature  old  age,  after  a  life  of  health 
^^  and  peaee^  with  all  my  posterity  flourishing  about  me ;  as  was 
^'  the  lot  of  the  righteous  observers  of  the  Law :"  *  an  interpre- 
tation which  appears  most  forced  and  unnatural. 

It  is  an  obvious  remark  connected  with  this  subject,  that  the 
clauses  of  the  Mosaic  Law  directed  against  those  who  had  fami- 
liar spirits,  and  against  wizards  and  necromancers,  which  are 
repeated  at  least  four  different  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  f  and 
also  the  continuance  of  this  superstition,  notwithstanding  that 
all  these  prohibitions  were  frequently  enforced  with  the  greatest 
rigour;  a  continuance  so  clearly  instanced  by  the  history  of  Satily 
and  particularly  by  his  own  recourse  to  the  witch  of  Endor ;  j: 
all  these  circumstances  prove  that  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a 
separate  state  was  deeply  fixed  in  the  popular  belief  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  abuse  of  this  tenet  formed  a  leading,  feature 
of  the  popular  superstition ;  a  circumstance  the  learned  Prelate 
80  frequently  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  forgotten,  when  he  as- 
ierted  in  such  aii  unqualified  manner,  ^<  that  the  Jews  under 
^^the  Mosaic  Law  never  expressed  the  least  hopes  or  fears  of  a 
^future  atate,  or  so  much  as  any  common  curiosity  concemipg 
"iC'§ 


botlAftiMyothsrplaecircittfdinlhii'dVgaiMiltjOftiidcftM  odiMtf,  iM$ 
Taylor^s  Sofaeme  of  Diviaity,  cli.  xxiv.  p.  103. 

*  Diy.  Leg-  VoL  v.  p.  143»  and  Dent,  xviii.  11. 

t  Lev.  xix.  3l.  xx.  ©.  xx.  27.  J  Vide  I  Sam,  xxviii. 

j  Diir.  Leg.  Book  VL  sect.  vi.  VoL  v.  395. — It  is  unnecessary  to  enHer  into 
a  minate  comMiii80ii.ef  the  ffraaktda  en  iviilch  Wkrborton  maintaiils  ki»  at* 


•ectioOy  somei  audi  thos^  not  the  least  important^  are  either  not  at  all  or  vei^ 
djgbtly  adverted  to  by  the  learned  Prelate,  where  he  professes  to  consider 
toe  texts  addttcedi  hy  nis  adtiersaries.  For  example,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  texts  from  Genesis^^o>  he  takes  no  Tioticf  ot  the  mention  mads  e#  the 
tree  of  Ufe^  of  the  death  of  Abel,  or  the  history  of  Moses.  Vide  Div.  L^. 
Book  VL  sect.  ii.  iii.  &  iT. 
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Sect.  II. — Doctrine  of  a  Juture  atate^  whjf  not  more  clearly  and  fiequentlg 
inctdcated  in  the  Pentateuch — or  under  the  Judges — Gradual  improvement 
of  the  Jews — Future  state  gradutdly  promulgated  suitably  to  this  m 
provement—By  David  in  Ps.  xvi.  xvii.  xxxvi.  xlix.  ciii,  cxv.  cxxxix.- 
By  Solomon  in  Proverbs,  passim,  particularly  in  ch,  iv.  viii.  xiv.  xxi?.; 
stiU  more  JuRy  in  Bcclesiastes,  of  which  work  this  doctrine  is  the  basis, 
particularly  m  ch.  iii.  viii.  xi.  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  booh — Mow 
further  impressed  on  the  Jews  by  miraculous  facts — ^  three  resurrec- 
tions from  the  dead — By  the  translation  of  Elijah— This  doctrine,  fie' 
qUently  intimated  and  gradually  taught  with  the  greatest  clearness  by  the 
Prophets — Isaiah — Jeremiah — Ezekiel — Hosea — Joel — Amos — Nahm-* 
And  above  aH,  Daniel — And  also  in  the  hook  of  Job, 
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"■  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awak^  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  acme  to 

shame  and  everlasttng  contempt.** 

JL  HE  passages  we  have  hitherto  adduced,  from  the  history  re- 
corded by  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  and  which  shew  that  he  him- 
self believed  a  future  state  of  retribution,  and  contain  such 
proofs  of  it  as  would  naturally  impress  that  belief  on  every 
pious  and  reflecting  mind,  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  Pentateuch  we 
are  n©t  to  wonder  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
life  are  not  expressly  introduced.  It  has  been  shewn  that  God 
exercised  over  the  Jews  an'  extraordinary  providence,  rewar&g 
obedience  and  punidung  tran^ession,  whether  national  or 
persona],  by  immediate  and  temporal  blesnngs  and  calamities; 
and  that  this  system  was  rendered  neoess^y  by  the  intdlectuil 
character  and  peculiar  situation  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  the 
only  mode  of  counteraicting  their  carnal  dispositions  and  idola- 
1;rotts  propensities ;  the  only  mode  adapted  to  their  short-sighted 
views,  their  inadequate  ideas  of  the  divine  perfeotions,  and 
iheir  unsteady  fisdth  in  the  divine  promises. 

This  system  was  pursued,  first  during  that  most  evident  dis- 
play of  divine  and  miraculous  power,  at  the  promulgation  o( 
the  law,  and  the  settlement  of  the  chosen  pei^le  in.  the  promised 
land ;  and  afterwards  under  their  judges,  when  for  above  foui' 
hundred  years  the  Jewish  nation  continued,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  and  direct  control  of  Jehovah. 
During  this  rude  and  yet  unsettled  period,  the  nation  aeems 
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(naturally  speaking)  unfit  to  receive  or  improve  any  ftirther 
religious  instructioBS.  Hence,  during  this  period  we  find  no 
inspired  teacher,  whose  admonitions  or  prophecies  have  been 
handed  down  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  except  some  pro- 
phecies briefly  and  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Judges  and  the  book  of  Samuel,  relating  merely  to  immediate 
and  temporal  occurrences.  No  addition  was  now  niade  to  the 
instructions  delivered  by  Moses,  no  further  development  of  the 
divine  plans  vouchsafed.  But  after  a  sufficiently  long  trial  of 
the  immediate  power  of  God  to  guide  and.  protect  the  chosen 
people,  tibiey  were  permitted  to  establish  a  regal  government, 
and  rise  into  notice  among  the  surrounding  nations :  their  fi:>e8 
were  subdued  by  Saul  and  David ;  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  by  Solomon,  where  .the  public  worship  prescribed  by 
the  Mosaic  ritual  was  conducted  with  the  strictest  regularity^ 
and  accompanied  with  all  the  attractions  of  pomp,  and  harmony, 
and  splendor,  which  could  rouse  the  attention  and  command 
the  reverence,  not  only  of  the  Jews  themselves,' but  of  the  sur- 
rounding .nations.  A  lucrative  trade  was  opened  with  the 
East,*  which  continued  in  a  great  noieasure  to  be  conducted  by 
die  Jews,  from  DaVid  to  Ahaz,  above-  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  A  great  part  of  this  time  the  Jews  were  powerful  and 
wealthy ;.  their  minds  were  gradually  enlightened  by  commerce 
and  softened  by-p^e,  and  the  conviction  of  Jehovah's  over- 
mliog  providence*  gradually  established  by  a  still  increasing 
IcDgth  of  experience ;  and  thus  a  foundation  laid  for  a  more 
£rm  reliance  on  the  divine  promises  respecting  a  future  life. 

And  while  th<r  temporal  discipline  and  fortune  of  the  Jews 
thus  prepared  .the  way  fdr  the  reeepfion  of  religious  instruc- 
tions, we  observe  that  Samuel  founded  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, where  numbers  of  the  Levites,  and  probably  oth^  piou€h 
Jews,  were  trained  from  their  youlb  to  study  and  expound  the* 
word  and  sthe'will  of  God,  to  wanrtfae  peo[rfe  against  idolatry, 
inopiety,  and  vice,  and  become  instruments  of  extending  the* 
knowledge  of  Ae  Jewish,  religion,  and  the  worship  of  tho'gi'eat 
Jehovah.  We  now  perceive  Providence  raising  Up  for  them  in- 
structors, first  in  the  persons  of  their  twomost  distinguished  kings, 
David  and  Solcmion,  the  former  as  a  prophet,  the  latter  chiefly 
as  a  nKH*al  sage :  tfaeiif  works,  from  the  dignity  of  their  authors, 

*  Compare  1  Kings,  ix.  26,  with  2  Kings,, xvi.  6,*  and  vide  Prideaux's. 
Connectioiw,  Book  L  from  p:  7  to  17.     • 
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mA  fr^m  fche  V€ry  fp)*m  of  their  composilionst  must  have  been 
extmmely  popular :  the  pious  hymns  of  the  inspired  Psalmist, 
praising  the  wonderful  works  of  God  for  his  chosen  people,  and 
adorning  the  sentiments  of  piety  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry 
and  music,  must  have  been  read  with  avidity,  and  remembered 
with  delight;  and  the  sententious  maxims  of  the  royal  preacher, 
tlie  pride  of  his  nation,  for  wisdom,  power,  and  majesty,  could 
scarcely  fail  of  exciting  attention  to  religious  truth  and  moral 
duty, 

.  We  after  these  behold  a  series  of  prophets,  delivering  their 
admonitions  and  predictions,  with  the  most  intrepid  resolution 
and.  the  most  awful  menaces,  to  the  kings  and  the  assembled 
viultitudea  of  Judah  atid  Israel.  We  see  some  of  their  predic- 
tions immediately  aooemplished  in  the  most  important  public 
Qveixta;  and  therefore  their  remaining  prophecies  must  have 
excited  general  att^tioa  and  anxious  expectation.  In  truth, 
tlie  schools  of  the  prophets,  established  first  by  Samuel,  sup- 
plied for  ages  the  civil  historians  as  well  i|s  the  religious  instru^ 
lors  of  Judea;  and  the  most  distinguished  prophets  were  so 
dee|dy  engaged  in  public  events,  that  their  Uves  and  writings 
were  Uended  with  every  thing  interesting  in  history,  and  pre- 
lElsrved  as  parts  of  the  national  records. 

The  in^Kirtant  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  was 
by  these  yarious  inspired  teachers  gradually  developed  with  per- 
petually increasing  clearness  and  force,  as  the  eircumstanoes  of 
the  Jewifih  people  required  its  promu%ation,  as  well  fipom  the 
extension  of  their  views  by  the  improvement  of  their  intellec- 
tual character,  as  from  the  gradual  cessation  of  that  extiaordi- 
nary  providential  superi^itendenoe  which  became  unnecessai/ 
for  the  support  of  religious  and  moral  principle  in  proportk» 
as  ^  peqpl^  became  more  sensible  of  the  perpetu^  provideoee 
and  moral  i^ttributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  thei^oremore  capable 
of  being,  duly  impressed  with  the  divine  promises  of  a  him 
s^tribution. 

And  here,  though  the  learned  prelate  so  often  alluded  to, 
hurried  away,  it  should  seem,  by  a  seal  for  establishing  his 
system  w  the  broadest  possible  basis,  seems  originally  to  have 
iBaiQtained  that  no  ideas  of  a  future  state  were  to  be  found 
awwga^  the  Jews,  previous  to  the  icaptivity :  yet  he  afterwards 
found  it  necessary  to  admit  they  were  gradually  inculcated  by 
the  Prophets  subsequent  to  David.^    But  assuredly  he  ought  to 

*  Vide  Warburton,  Vol.  v.  p.  9,  and  the  first  Section  of  this  Lcctuw. 
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iiave  indiidMit  this  inspired  Paaliiiigt  in  the  niimbw  of  Uiose 
who  premulguied  this  great  trnth,  not  indeed  with  the  aanif 
clfBrnesB.  as  th^  last  prophets^  but  yet  sufficiently  to  prove  his 
own  firm  belief  of  it»  and  to  suggest  it  to  the  oonsideration  of 
every  pious  and  reflecting  mind. 

In  Bsslm  xtL  after  solemnly  mttesling  his  warm  attachment 
to  the.  pkms,  that  ^^  his  delight  was  upon  the  saints  that  were 
^opsn-  the  earth,  and  upon  such  as  excel  in  virtue;"  he  de^ 
clares  his  firm  confidence  in  the  mercy  ud  protection  of  his 
God,  and  his.  fall  assurance  of  a  future  state :  ^^  I  have  set  God 
^* always  before  me;  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  therefore  I 
^  Aall  nofc  fall.  Wherefore  my  heart  was  glad,  and  my  glory 
"  rejoiced :  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  why  ?  Thou 
^shatt  not  leiave  my  soul  in  hell;  neither  $halt  thou  suffer  thy 
^  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  shalt  shew  me  the  path  erf* 
^'Hfe ;  in  thy  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy :  and  at  thy  right 
f^hand  there  is  pleasure  for  evermore."*  It  is  true,  the  ent- 
ire passage  is  prophetic  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  to  whom 
alone  the  words^  ^^  thou  shalt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
^<  corruption,"  are  applicable,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  f  aigues 
with  the  Jews.  But  assuredly  the  Prophet  had  a  dear  idea  of 
future  eternal  happiness,  and  a  firm  confidence  that  he  would 
himself  enjoy  it. 

The  next  Psalm  is  not  less  exjHress:  he  here  opposes  the 
lensnal  enjojrments  on  which  the  wicked  fix  their  desires,  to  the 
pure  celestial  happiness  of  another  life :  ^'  Deliver  me,  O  Lord, 
^  from  the  ungodly,  which  is  a  sword  of  thine ;  from  the  men  of 
^  thy  hand>  O  Lord,  from  the  taen,  I  say,  and  from  the  evU  ' 
"  world,  which  have  their>  portion  in  this  life,"  &c.  '^  But  as 
^  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  presence  in  righteousness :  and  when 
^  I  awake  %  up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it." 

*  In  this  passagfe  I  use  the  tnuislation  of  our  I^rayer  Book ;  it  seems 
clearer  tllAti  that  in  onr  Bible,  and  full  as  accurate.  In  the  meanings  of  the 
three  last  verses,  aH  the  interpetalaons  agree ;  except  that  the  Syriac  trans- 
htes  the.  hist  clause,  *'  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  or  victory  at 
**thyrig^hand.'*  Vide  Biblia  Waltoni.  Yet  even  this  does  not  exclude 
^«  idea  of  eternity :  **  ry^^  setemitatem  significat,  sic  dictam  quasi  victo- 
**nsm  temporis/'  says  Rivetns,  and  adds,  '*  Nomen  hie  in  adverbii  naturam 
** transit;  est  hoc  adjonctum  perpetudm  beatitudinis,  <}uae  aiioqui  beatitudo 
"non  esset,  si  perpetua  non  foret."    Vide  Poll  Syaopsin. 

t 'Vrfe  Acts,  ii.  29,  &c 

X  The  word  translated  ^'  awake,'*  seems  by  an  apt  metaphor  to  meai^ 
Awakening  from  death  to,  life,  ^pV^v  .It  ,13  usefiAtlii^  sense  in  Isaiah^xxyL 
J^-apC^idt^aui.  2,  .xvjvere^it  <a^n  beaf  no^p^^r  sense.  Vide  inte.  / 
.  T^w  pMsiliffe^wai/adducedt  ty  Letand,  to  prove  the  same  point  as  I  employ 
H for;  and  Warburton  with  his  pcadiar  manner,  observes^  **  luthiathe  dit*> 
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r  Thus  agwn,  in  Psalm  nxu  {mhkik  appears  to  me  prinGipidly 
prophetic:  of  the  Messiah's  glory,  though  several  eommeiitafton 
conceit  it  to  be  spoken  of  Da^d  himself  alone)  celebrating  the 
divine  merey,  which  distinguished  the  king,  of  whom  he  speaks, 
with  the  blessings  of  goodness,  and  set  a  crown  ot  pore  gold 
upon  his  head ;  the  Ptolmist  adds,  '^  He  asiced  life  of  thee,  and 
^^  thou  gavest  him  a  long  life :  even  for  ever  and  ever.  His 
'"  honour  is  great  in  thy  salvation ;  glory,  and  great  wordkip 
^^  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him,*  For  thou  shalt  give  him  everlasi- 
^<  ing  feKcity ;  and  make  him  glad  with  the  joy  ot  thy  oouBte- 
'*  nance/' 

In  Psalm  xlix.  the  inspired  authorf  tvith  unusual  solemnity 

«  jenter  LeUnd,  M  I  remember,  in  tome  of  his  things,  8«em8  m«ch  W 
«  tnomph ;  but  I  shall  thew  tliat  it  means  nothin*  less.''  Warburton  pro- 
ceeds to  obseire,  that  the  woHs  our  tnuulaton  nmder  "shaU  hone  Oeir 

.«f-^  *!?,?  ^"»^*'  •  «"?»'**«>>'«  b«en.  "  sluOl  have  their  portion  in  Mil 

*/«  ff  *^*/\  >.  e.  «  shall  be  perfectly  prosperous:'    This,  as  seems  to 

•me,  may  te  admitted,  without  affecting  eifter  mine  «  Leland's  ammeot; 

the  entire  force  of  which  hes  in  the  contrast  the  Psalmist  draws  betweentht 

■wicked,  who  M«  thu8p«/ec//y;woM.erott«,  and  who  transmit  this  prosperity 

«ven  beyond  iheir  own  fives,  to  their  chUdrem  and  his  own  efpectatioi^ 

which  M.  most  hterafly,  «  I  wiU  behold  thy  &««  in  righteousmwj'nhillte 

"Mtafied  in  a^i^W  with  thy  likeness."    The  Septuagint  reads.  "In 

i^teousness  shall  Ibe  seen  by  thv  countenance ;  1  shallte  satisfied  when 

•l*yjf™'y  ""^  ■*??";  „•"*  with,  this  the  Aiabio  and  Ethiopio  aiim 

The  &mac  reads  «  I  shaU  be  satisfied  when  thy  fidehty  shaU  awJe," 

.."  Tt^    oays  Warburton  «  means  only,  God's  glorious  and  poweriid  ii- 

*  terposibon  in  David's  Present  rescue  from  his  enemies  han&"    Bntlet 

me  ask,  what  then  becomes  of  the  contrast  between  the  expectation  of  tl» 

.Sl^fiSl.  ♦*  T^\  t^'Tr^''  "«  per/«tfy  prosp^ous.  and  leare 
4hu  prosperity  to  their  ehOdren  ?  Interpret  David's  enectetion  u  of  pr«atf 
jleUvenince,  and  the  parage  is  obscure,  unmeaning,  ud  foraed:  take  it  in 

The"  fZl'rTnTJL"^*"!*  *^!r  'J"PP»««.  it  '^  clea^wtional,  «.d  beautiM 
The  fMiner  interpretation,  therefore,  could  be  justified  only  b*  the  certaM 
ti«t  the  Psalmwt  had  and  could  have  ru,  idea  of  a  future  life;  whidiisaS 
i^lt°r"?'/''i*'?«J'^  ^""1  ^*  which  aUWarburton'sinterpretaS* 
deaTe  pri««p,t  on  their  part.  Vol  v.  p.  15?.    The  Public  mJt 

•Our  Bible  translates  the  fifth  verse,  «  Honour  and  majesty  A««  tlm 

Undoubtedly  the  original  will  bear  this  sense,  yet  it  seams  not  sonat«i«l» 

Jrab^'T./d  fhf  ^Vr«^  of  Jerusalem,  the  Septuagint,  the  EuSh. 
Arabic,  and  the  Vulgate  versions,  all  use  the  futuietoiser   ITie  Symc  oiilt 

«it  Sf  tH^Sf^"''*^'^  .^*^  "  uncertain  j  and  some  vewes.  partioukriv  the 
S»  to  tn^\r  "^•""?'    ^  "'f  *«  transhUion  of  our  feb^  wfaii.  ^f 

veTrikS  »l^«.i^V'Jl  '•"'  .^?"  •».  «'«»oves  these  obs^ritiet  by  some 
very  slight  altera  ions  of  the  original  text,  which  9eem  peHectlf  jtufifiiU*- 
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demands  Maafimx  to  ike  doetrine  he  parpoees  to  ealbroe :  ^\  O 
^<  hear  ye  tUs,  all  ye  peo^e ;  give  ear  all  ye  iohaUtants  of  the 
<<  world."  The  doctrine  Uiua  Bolenmly  promulgated,  is  the  M\j 
of  the  wicked,  who  trust  in  .their  riches,-  and  forget  the  approach 
of  death,  which  strips  them  of  all,  and  exposes  them  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Gody  whom  riches  cannot  diiann.  "  They  that  trust 
"  m  their  wealth,  and  boast  themsel^ies  in  the  multitude  of  their 
<'  riches,  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother, 
"nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him,  (for  the  redemption  of 
^'  thw  sools  is  prefcious,  and  it  ceaseth  for  ever)  that  he  should 
"  still  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption,"  &o.'  And  again, 
speaking  of  the  -wicked,  who  think  their  houses  shall  continue 
for  ever,  and  call  the  lands  after  their  own  names,  he  exclaims, 
"  This  their  way  is  thmr  folly;  yet  their  posterity  approve  their 
*' sayings:  like  sheep  they  are  l^id  in  the  grave;  death  shall 

The  5tb  verse  (with  him  the  6th)  he  translates,  "  Why  should  I  fear  in  the 
**  evil  day,  because  that  misery  surrounds  me  ?"  and  justifies  the  change,  hy 
so  easy  and  obvious  alteratiofi  of  the  text.  And  the  9th  (with  him  the  IQth) 
he  renders,  **  Qui  desinit  is  seeculum,  adhuc  vivet,  non  in  perpetuum  videbit 
"  foveam,  etiamsi  videbit  earn  ;"  and  his  criticism  on  this  verse,  if  admitted, 
"would  directly  establish  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend.  **  In  this  verse,'* 
says  he,  ''  is  contained  the  enigma  which  the  Psalmist  prepsred  for,  in  the 
**  4th  verse ;  viz.  that  though  man  must  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  yet  he  would 
**  sorvive  his  fate,  and  would  not  eternally  remain  in  the  pit.  And  tiien  the 
"  Psalmist,  on  account  of  this  hope  of  the  immortality  proposed  to  oaaoy  re- 
"  preaches  him  with  not  providing  for  this  immortality,  but  limiting  his 
''nopes  to  the  present  life,  and  thus  becoming  like  the  brutes."  This  inter- 
pretation Houbiffant  justifies,  by  a  mere  iteration  of  the  j^imotuation  in.tfao 
origiuaL  Vide  Houbigant.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  ambiguity  of  meaning, 
(Kf  diflTenetfce  of  Interpretation,  as  to  the  14th  &  15th  verses,  on  which  my 
ttgument  depends.  The  Ethio^ic,  the  Syriac  imd  the  Arabic  versions  eU 
give  the  same  sense.  The  ArabiQ  is,  if  possible,  more  exclusively  i^plioable 
to  a  future  life  in  ver.  15 :  *'  But  God  will  free  my  soul  from  the  power  of 
*the  grave,  when  he  shall  receive  it,"  i.  e.  my  soul.  Bishop  Patrick,  who 
was  not  sedulous  to  discover  in  the  Old  Testament  indications  of  a  fiiture 
state,  applies  both  these  verses  to  the  resurrection.  But  Home's  paraphrase 
is  80  stnkingly  beauttful,  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  it.  Ver.  14^: 
"  The  high  and  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  who  cause  people  to  fear,  and 
**  nations  to  tremble  around  them,  must  one  day  crowd  the  grave ;  in  multi- 
**  tade  and  impotence,  though  not  in  innocence,  resemblingsheep  driven  and 
**Godfeied  by  the  butcher  in  his  house  of  slaughter.  There  death,  that 
**  ravening  wolf,  shall  feed  sweetly  on  them,  and  deyour  his  long-expected 
"prey  in  silence  and  darkness;  until  the  glorious  morning  of  tne  re- 
**'8arreetion  dawn>  when  the  once  oppressed  and  afflicted  ri^eous,  risen 
"from  the  dead,  and  sitting  with  their  Lord  in  judgment,  shall  huve  the 
"  dominion  over  their  criiel  enemies,  whose  faded  beauty,  withered  strength, 
"  and  departed  glory,  shall  dispbi;^  to  men  and  angels,  the  vanity  bf  that  con- 
"  fidenco:  ^hich  is  not  :plf|ced-  in  Qod."-^Warburton  interpipets  *'  in  the 
"  morning"  to  mean,  '^  by  tkejud^ent  of  the  law,  which  was  administered 
**  in  the  momwg  hours"  What  straits  is  a  system  driven  to,  ^require such 
aa  interpretatioft !    .  .       . 
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**  feed  upon  theni,  and  the  i%bteott8  vball  hsiwe  dmmnion  eveF 
*<  Ihem  in  the  momiiig,  and  their  beauty  ehall  ooBsume  in  the 
<*  grave  from  their  dwelling.  But  Ged  will  redeem  my  soul 
^<  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he  shalL  reoeive  me."  Sorely 
these  expreesioBg  eannot  be  understood  to  denote  any  thing 
flhort  of  tLa^gmal  ddwermice  from  the  power  of  death,  and  a 
Ueesed  reeeptiKm  into  the  presence  of  God. 

I  would  here  notice  the  remarkable  verBeo  in  Psalm  xxxvL ; 
where,  speaking  of  those  who  pot  th«r  trust  in  the  Lord,  the 
Psalmist  declares,  ^  They  Aall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the 
H  Imtness  of  thy  house  ;  and  thoi»  shalt  make  them  driidi:  of  the 
^  river  of  thy  pleasures ;  for  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life: 
^^  in  thy  light  shall  we  see-  light."  Warburton,  strongly  as  diis 
passage  appears  to  indicate  etenudi^  natmimd  by  tkaipmenee 
whieh  IB  the  Jbuntain  <^l^ej  dismiwM»  it  with  thia  skari  and 
decisive  .observation :  ^^  Here,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man, 
^<  a.  text  is  produced,,  which  teaches  the  eternity  of  Gan.  But 
*'  I  know  some  who  think  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
*<  tween  these  two  truths."  It  may  perhaps  be  answered  as 
shortly,  that  though  there  is  no  gmnaral  necessary  connexiim  be* 
tween  these  two  truths,  yet  if  the  Scripture  asserts,  not  only 
that  God  is  to  exist  for  ever^  but  that  man  shall  tviinees  that 
eternal  existence,  partaking  of  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  life 
which  is  with  God ;  it  is  not  v^fof  from  asserting  that  man 
himself  wiU  be  also  immortal. 

The  same  sentiment  observed. in  Psalm  xlix.  is  more  con- 
spicnoua  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.  in  which  the  author  (whether  DwH 
or  Asaph*  is  not  material  in  the  present  question,  as  thej 
were  cotemporary,  f  and  equally  prove  that  the  sentimeoti 
which  they  express  existed  in  the  most  pious  and  reflect- 
ing minds)  chooses  as  his  si^bject  the  worldly  {prosperity  of 
the  ungodly;  the  doubts  and  perplexities  which  this  excited 
in  his  mind,  as  to  the  equal  dealing  of  Divine  Providence,  uotil 
these  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the  lights  whieh  religion  affords 
as  to  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  contrasted  with  the  glory 
reserved  for  the  good :  "  Then,"  says  he,  "  thought  I  to  know 
**  this,  but  it  was  too  painful  for  me ;  until  I  went  into  the 
f  ^  sanctuary  of  God :  then  understood  I  their  end.  Surely  thou 
^^  didst  set  them  in  slippery  places;  thou  castedst  them  down 

♦VidalCfhwto. 

..  *  ?«V"^  Patrick  thinka,  thia  Ptolm  was  compoaed  by  Asaph  Oc  Seer, 
It  wiU  belong  to  the  daya  of  Heaekiah.  ^      -«r 
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(<  inta  destruction.  Hotv  are  tbey  l>rougbt  into  desolatioh,  as  in 
<<  a  moment !  they  are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors.  As  a 
<<  dream  when  one  awaketb ;  so,  O  Lotd,  when  thou  awakest, 
<<  thou  shalt  despise  their  image."  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
wicked;  which  going  into  the  sanctuary,  where  religious  re^ 
flections  naturally  su^e^ted  themselves,  enabled  him  to  ap-4 
predate  in  its  true  colours,  and  to  contrast  it  with  that  blessing 
the  pious  author  hoped  himself  to  enjoy :  ^^  Nevertheless,  I  am: 
*<  always  widi'thee:  thou  hast'holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 
^  Tbou  shalt  guide  ine  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
<^me  to  glory."*  How  plain  and  strong  the  hope  of  eteraei' 
Ufe,  here  expressed. 

'  Bat  the  insjnred  author,  enraptured  at  the  thought,  dwelb 
m  and  exults  in  it :  ^  Whom  hove  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and 
^  there'  is  none  tcpon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh 
^  and  my  heart  faileth :  but  God  id  the 'strength  of  my  heart, 
*and  my  portion  for  ever."  ' 

*  I  acbpt  her^  our  Bible  traoslation,  as  the  most  dear,  and  accurate.  No- 
thing se^ms  more  plain  and  decisire  in  asserting  a  future  retribution.  But 
Warburt^o  diamiases  Uua  also,  widi  his  usual  mi^estio.  brevity :  **  Thou  shalt 
"  gfuide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory ;  or,  as  ai| 
**  excellent  critic  has  it,  *  Consilio  tuo  deduxisti  me,  et  postea  cum  gloria  ex* 
*<  e^isti  me,'  Thou  wast,  or  shalt  be  always  present  with  me  in  diffioulties 
«  and  distresses ;  and  shalt  lead  and  conduct  ne  to  better  fortunes.  This 
"Gteral  sense  the  context  requires.*'  With  great  deference  to  this  great 
critiv  (who  Was  Le  dere}  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this,  tiiough  adoj^ted 
in  some  versions,  is  not  tne  true  literal  sense ;  t^d  that  the  context  requires 
the  direct  contra^.  *  How  is  it  possible  that  the  Psalmist  should,  in  ver. 
]%^\4ff  declare,  liiat^  whik  the  wicked  inoreasled  in  ricties  he  should  think 
b  own  innpcettcy  was  ia  vain  $  because  *^  all  the  day  long  have  I  been 
plagued,  and  chastened  every  morning :"  and  without  intimating  that  any 
sn&en  change  in  his  own  external  situation  had  done  away  this  difficulty, 
he  deda^ras  tluit  entenog  into  the  sanctuary  had  solved  it ;  religion  taognt^ 
him  a  truer  judgment.  Was  this  merely  to  expect  better  fortunes  in  uii% 
life  P  A  most  poor  and  unworthy  lesson  for  so  sublime  an  instructress.  But 
as  I  wou&d  also  wish  to  shelter  myself  under  critical  authority,  I  would  refer 
to  the  Rabbi  David  Kimohi  who  on  ver.  17,  remarks^  **  That  the  Psalmist 
**  entering  into  the  sanctuary,  implies  his  entering  by  his  reflections  into  that 
**  world  of  wirits,  When  is  retribution,  where  the  just  are  to  be  dis- 
^  criminated  irom  the  impious ;  and  I  there  understood  that  we  were  formed 
*'  to  a  celestial  more  than  an  earthly  life.**  And  Taylor,  '*  Then  understoo^^ 
**  I  their  ( Abharith")  tiheir  future  state  after  death  :  Surely  thou  hast  «et 
"  them  in  slippery  places,  thou  hast  cast  them  down  into  eternal  destruction. 
And  ver.  20:  **  As  a  dream  after  one  is  awake,  so,  O  Lord,  when  th<>a 
**  Bwakest,  (^^3r^  in  awaking  them,  or  when  they  are  awakened)  thou  wilt 
**  despise  (derbase,  pour  contempt,  as  Dan,  xii.  2.)  upon  their  iro^e,  their 
**  Taia,  shadowy,  unsubstantial  condition.**  Vide  Taylor,  p.  103. — The  84th 
verse  Ibmmond  (whom  Warburton  so  highly  approves  as  an  excellent  critic 
and  an  orthodox  divine,  Dir.  Leg.  VoL  iv.  p.  153.)  explains,  **  (xfterwards 
^  receive  tne  to  ffipry,  duxt  is  to  thyself^*  Vide  also  Calmet^  Patrick^  and 
Home,  PoK  Synopsw,  and  Dodd's  Sotcs. 
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Nor  is  Psalm  eiii.  less  expressiye  of  £eeling8,  whicb  no  pros- 
pect of  -mere  temporal  bleanngs  could  excite ;  which  impel  the 
divine  Psalmist 'to  exclaim,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  sotil;  and 
<<  all  that  IS  within  me  praise  his  holy  name.  Praise  the  Lord, 
*<  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits."  These  benefits 
then  the  Psalmist,  with  a  sublime  fervor  of  gratitude,  eBume- 
rates;  but  he  dwells  chiefly  on  such  topics  as  an  devated  soul 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  another  life  would  most  naturally 
select.  He  glances  at  temporal  blessings,  but  he  enlarges  on 
the  spiritual  mercy  of  God.""^  ^<  Tlie  Lord,"  says  he,  ^^  is  full 
^  of  compassion  and  mercy,  long'-suffering,  and  of  great  good- 
^^ness;  he  will  not  always  be  chiding;  neither  keepeth  he  bis 
*^  anger,  for  ever.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  siss; 
**  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  wickedness.  For  look  bow 
**  high  the  heaven  is  in  comparison  of  the  earth ;  so  great  is  his 
V  mercy  also,  towards  them  that  fear  him.  Look  how  wide  also 
**  the  east  is  from  the  west;  so  fiEur  hath  he  set  our  sins  froni  us." 

This  passage  could  scarcely  have  been  dictated  by  any  hope 
of  mere  temporal  and  momentary  forgiveness;  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  feelings  of  a  mind  which  Jooked  forward  to  annihil^: 
tion  and  eternal  death  as  the  irreversible  doom  decreed  against 
the  sin  of  the  first  man,  and  still  to  be  executed  vnthout  any 
relaxation  of  its  severity  on  all  the  human  race.  But  to 
put  this  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Psalmist  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  divine  inercy  with  the  transitory  and  wretched  life  of 
man,  when  that  mercy. does  not  interpose c  ^^Yea,"  says  be, 
<<  Kke  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so  is  the  Lord 
^<  merciful  imto  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  whereof 
^<  we  are  made;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  The  day; 
<^  of  man  are  but  as  grass ;  he  flourisheth  as  .a  flower  of  the 
<'  fie)^ ;  for  as  soon  as  the  wind  goeth  over  it,  it  is  gone,  asi 
^*  the  place  thereof  shaA  know  it  no  more.  But  the  mermul  good- 
<^  ness  of  the  Lord  ^qdureth  foi;  ever  and  ever  upon  them  that  fear 
<<  him,  and  his  righteousness  upon  their  children's  children ;  even 
<^  upon  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  think  upon  his  com- 

*  The  4th  verse,  ^  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destrnctioii,"  is  ta  the 
original,  '*  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  the  pit**  And  the  Chaldee  rondan 
it,  **Who  redeemeth  it  from  Gehenna."  The  Syriac  and  Arabic,  "/Vom 
corruption,**  The  5th  verse,  ^  Thr  youth  is  renewed  likA  the  eagle V'  ^ 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphrased^  "  Jkihejuture  world  ihou  shaU  renew  thjf  youth 
**  lUte  the  eagle.  Bat  I  rely  on  the  general  turn  and  spirit  o£  the  entire 
context,  not  on  isolated,  andi  perhaps  amhiguous  expressions.  %  All  the  ver- 
sions agree  as  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verses  quoted  ia  the  text 
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<<  mandments  to  do  them."  &ut  it  has  been  satd^  the'  expres^ 
sion  of  righteoumess  upon  children* 8  children  shews  the  Psalmist 
had  in  his  view  nothing  more  than  the  continued  protection  of 
the  posterity  of  the  good  in  this  world,  according  to  the  promise 
t)f  the  second  commandment*  The  very  next  verse  refutes 
the  d^rading  suggestion,  and  shews  the  views  of  the  Psalmist 
were  raised  iio  a  higher  world :  ^*  The  Lord,"  says  he,  ^*  hath 
*^  prepared  his  seat  in  heaven ;  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  alll 
^'  0  praise  the  Lord,  ye  angels  of  his,  ye  that  excel  in  strength^' 
^<  ye  that  fulfil  his  commandments,  and  hearken  unto  the  voice 
*^  of  bis  word.  O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts ;  ye  servants 
"of  his  that  do  his  pleasure.  O  speak  good  of  the  Lord,  all 
*^  ye  works  of  his,  in  all  places  of  his  dominion :  praise  thou 
"  the  Lord,  O  my  soul."  Can  we  doubt  whether  the  soid 
which  breathed  forth  such  praises  as  these,  did  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  society  of  those  angels,  whom  it  calls  even  now 
to  join  with  one  voice  and  one  consent,  to  celebrate  the  univep^^ 
ktI  goodness  of  their  .common  Ood.  These  angels  are  combined 
with  the  servants  of  <jrod,  ''that  -do  his  pleasure ;"  aa  expressioii 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  says,  >'  Ye  are 
'^come  to  an  heavenly  Jerusalem,  an4  to  an  innumerable  com- 
'^pany  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  first-born  of 
"the  church,  whidh  are  written  in  Heaven,  and  to  God,  the 
"judge  of  all,  and  4>o  the  spuits  of  just  men  made  perfect.''-^ 
Assuredly  the  mind  of  the  holy  Psalmist  wis  exalted  by  the 
tame  ideas,  and  animated  by  the  same  hopes. 

In  Psalm  cxv.  after  declaring  the  privilege  of  God's  peo|^ 
over  the  idolatrous  world,  ''  That  their  God  was  in  heaven,  and 
"  did  whatsoever  he  pleased,"  but  that  the  idols  of  the  heatheu 
"were  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands,"  dead,  sense- 
less and  impotent;  and  that  "they  who  make  them  shall  be 
"like  unto  them,  and  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  them;" 
that  is,  they  shdil  become  dead  and  senseless  as  their  idols, 
without  any  hopes  of  a  renovation  or  restitution  to  a  state  of 
happiness :  he  proceeds  to  contrast  this  with  the  hopes  and  the 
blessings  that  aWaited  the  people  of  God ;  which  he  plainly  in- 
timates will  not  be  confined  to  the  eojoymenls  of  this  transitary 

*  Vide  WarburtoOy  VoL  t.  p.  156.  This  is  the  only  expression  (^  the 
Psabn  which  Warburton  considezs;  thus  entirely  overlooking  the  tenour 
and  context  of  the  composition.  Any  system  maybe  supported  by  su(^  a 
mode  of  critiGiBm. 

tHeb,m22,8a 
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life^  but'  tetAild  t»  a'  fiituie  and  ett^radi  «tiitei  «  Ymftava  Ihe 
<'  Ueased  of  the  Lovdt  wbo  nia4e  beptven  and  eorih.  Tbe  bea<^ 
*^  v&Ht  even  thebeayea«  «?•  tbe  Lard's ;  but  the  earth  hath  he 
<(  given  to  the  ehildreoof  ibeii*  Ilia  dead  pffl&Be  net  the  L(vd, 
^^  neither  any  that  go  dewn  into  ailenee.  But  w6  will  bloss  tU 
<<  Lord  from  thia  time  forth  foir  evermore."  On  which  a  jusii* 
eiouB  and  learned  entie  observe^*  ^^  What  can  be-  the  mssamg 
**  of  the  opposition  h«re  pul  between  Giod'e  people  and  tbe 
f^  dead ;  and  the  one's  not  praising  Jehovah,  tbe  other  praising 
'<  him  for  ever  ?  Could  the  Psalmist  possibly  mean  tibeir  living 
<*  to  praise  him  upon  earth?  The  earthi  he  had  told  us  just 
^*  before^  was  given  to  all  the  sona  of  Adam ;  and  the  Gentfles 
f  ^  lived  upon  it  as  long  as  the  Jews»  for  any  thing  that  appears  te 
<'  the  contrary.  Could  he.meaa  that  they  should  never  Qnderge 
^  the  state  of  death?  BaA  this  too  .^ould  not  be^  fo^  they  <Ued 
^^aa  naturally  and  as  soon  perhaps  lis  the  beathensi  and  their 
^posterity  must  do  the  Jttme^  though  it  extwded  itself  to  a 
^  thousand  generation.  liHiat  then  is.  tibat  jduBcritninatk^  hl^BB- 
««]ng  here  intended,  that  should  difitingokh  the  worshippers  of 
^.  J^vah,  all  those,  who  feared  tbe  Lord^  botib  aiaudl  and 
^<  great,  from  the  idol  wersfaippen  and  contemnet^.of  Jehovak 
*^*  I  freely  own  I  can  make  no  sense  of  thia  passi^;!^  otherwise 
^  than  1^  understandiag  the  wood  dead,  of  the  heatb^a  nations^ 
*^  who  having  no  part  in  God's  covenant  of  red^^lption)  .but 
^  being  estranged  from  him  Jby.  their  idoIatHes  imd  ;wickedoe8i^ 
^  were  to  be  left  for  ever  in  a  state  of  death,  sb  as  never  more 

*  » 

^to  rise,  to/  bsppinesB  at  least;  wlolo  God's  people,  on  the 
f ^  other  hand,  hoped  for  a  joyful  -resurreetion,  and  a  future 
^  state  of  Uessedness,  wherdjsk  Ihey  Ishould  prmse  God  fqir  even 
^C'in  the  most  extensive  tfsnse  of  that  expressidB.  Thea^e  is  so* 
^  thing  forced,'*  contmues  the.  leafirned'eritie,  ^^  that  I  san 
<<  eeive,  in  this  explication,  taking  with:  us  the  notion  (so 
^  established  by  a  very  learned  jprelalef)  that  God's  covenant 
^^made,  or  rather*  rraiewed  with  Abraham  and  the*  Fatriarefasi 
^implied  in  it  a  conquest  over  deaths  and  a  removal xtf  that 
^<  corse  denounced  on  Adam  at  the  fall ;  and  this  notion  stas^ 
^  eonfirmed  by  our  Sa^ioar's  venmiBg  in  the  Goepel^  vfhfin 
f^  he  exempts  Abraham,,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from  amongst  the 

• 

"  ♦  Piters  on  Job,  p.  223  to  226. 

t  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  Disc  V.  particularly  p.  112. 
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^*deadf  by  virtue  of-  Dad's  oovonait  uritk  Aem  to  betkelr  Ooit 
<<aiid  from  theDeej.<a8  fron^aii  unuttwearaUe  argnineiit^  proves 
<^  a  future  reeurreelic«i»'V 

I  close  thk  series  of  proels — that  a  future  state  was  almost 
perpetually  in  the'  contemplation  of  the  holy  Psalmist^— with 
Psslm  cxxxix.  in  wfaieh  widi  sncb  a.  diTine  penetration  as  no^ 
thing  but  an  heaven-taught  wisdom  could  inspire,  he  celebrates 
tlis  all-seeing  ommscieiiee  of  his  God,  whom  he  describes  as 
*<  about  his  path  and  about  his^bed,  and  spying  out  all  his  ways; 
<' acquainted  with  every  word  in  his  tongue  kmg  before/'  Wheii 
lie  describes  that  Omnipresent  Spirit,  which  fills  the  expanse 
of  heaven,  and  penetrates  to  the  recesses 'of  heU,  from  whom 
no  darkness  can  conceal,  because  the  darkness  is  no  darkness 
with  him,  but  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day;  when  he  aoknow^ 
ledges  that  creative  love*  bjr  whieh  he  was  fearfully  and  won-> 
derfiilly  made ;  when  he  exclaims,  <*  Hbw^dear  are  fiiy  counsels 
<^unto  me,  O  God  !  yea,  how  great  is  the  sum  of  tiiem !  K  I 
'<  tell  them,  they  ai«  ^more  in  number  than  the  sand;:  when  i 
"awake  up,  I  am  present,  with  thee;"  what  is  the- practical 
inference  which  the  holy  Psalmist  deduces  ?  It  ia  nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  good,  in  which  he  exprepses  a  firm  confidence  that  her 
himself  will  share:  <<  Wilt  thou  not  slay  the  wicked,  O  God  ? 
<'  Depart  from  me,  ye  bloodthirsty  men."  And  thus  he  con- 
eludes :  ^^  Try  me,  O  God,  and  search  the  ground  of  my  heart;; 
"prove  me,  and  eocamine  my  thoughts.  Look  weB  if  there  be 
^^any  way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way^ver- 

"lasting."* 
In  the  moral  works  of  SotOMX>K  we  findeofficient  pro<^s  thai 

*  All  the  Ternoas  a^ee  in  tmnslatinff  the  last  words  of  this  Psalm,  *'  the 
^way  everlasting.^^  Indeed  the  original  will  scarcely  bear  any  other  mean- 
ing; and  it  is  opposed  to  the  way  of  "pom  or  griefi*  (as  we  have  it  in  ihe 
togia  of  our  Bibles)  i^hidii  yroxM  make  the  ^enae  still  more  expressly  to 
indicate  the  eternal  rewards  of  a  future  life,  as  opposed  to  its  punishments. 
Tet  I  know  not  why,  except  from  not  observing  this  antithesis,  and  being 
led  away  by  the  traoslatiaii  of  tiie  tot  claiise,  as  a  wa^f  qf  inikjui^  ;  many 
pf  the  best  commentators,  have  interpreted  the  second  as  the  way  of  pietff 
and  righteousness,  whidi  alone  is  durable  and  eternal.  But  the  word  n^lT 
origimilly  meaning  "  grief  and  f>aio,"'  seems  to  be  by^ «  meta|)bor,  only  an.* 
plied  to  idols  and  idolaters,  as  bringing  misery  on  their  worshippers ;  while 
D^TSr  "  eternity,*'  is  very  seldom  used  in  sucn  a  metapborical  sense.  I  can- 
not see  why  the  more  literal  meaning  of  both  should  not  be  here  preserved, 
the  tense  would  be,  Look  weU  if  there  be  any  way  deserving  of  pain  orpm- 
ishment  in  me,  and  leactme  in  the  way  of  eternity^ 
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he-  was  ee^tun  of  a  fature  state  oC  retributioni  and  felt  its  irapor- 
taaee  as  the  strongest  sanction  of  virttte.  The  book  of  Proverbs, 
consisting  chiefly  of  rules  of  prudence  for  the  direction  of  httman 
conduct,  so  as  to  obtain  prosperity  in  the  present  life,  does  not  so 
frequently  aflford  occasion  for  directly  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state;  but  in  many  places  it  is  plainly  intimated^  and  in 
sotne  directly  asserted* 

When  in.  chap.  iv.  the  preacher  exhorts  <^  Enter  not  into  the 
<<  paths  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  into  the  way  of  evil  men;" 
he  enforces  this  admonition  by  declaring,  ^^  the  patii  of  the  just 
<<  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
^  perfect  day;  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  du'kness,  they 
<<  know  not  at  what  they  stumble."  *  Words  beautifully  ex- 
pressing the  reward  of  virtue^  increasing  from  day  to  day,  antil 
it  terminates  in  endless  glory ;  and  the  t^rors  of  eonsciencey 
which  incessantiy  disturb  the  guilty. 

In  chap.  viii.  after  celebrating  the  praises  of  Wisdom,  which 
the  Lord  possessed  in  the  b^;inning  of  his  way,  before  his  worb 
of  old,  even  from  everlasting,  she  is  introduced  solemnly  caUing 
on  all  the  sons  of  men :  ^^  Now  tiierefore  hearken  unto  me>  0 
*'  ye  children ;  for  blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways.    For 
*^  whoso  findeth  me,  findeth  /{^,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of.ihe 
'<  Lord.    But  he  that  sinneth  against ,  me  wrongeth  his  own 
*<  soul :  all  they  that  hate  me  love  death."    These  words  can 
scarcely  signify  any  thing  less  than  the  destruction  brou^i 
upon  the  soul  by  deatk  eternals    But  this  is  stiU  more  clearly 
asserted  to  be  the  punishment  of  yielding  to  ^he  seduetioos 
of  the  adulteress  and  the  harlot;  whose  house  the  royal  Preacher 
describes  as  "the  way  to  hdl,  going  down  to  tbe-chamben 
"  of  death."     And  again,  when  she  saith  to  the  dupe  of  ber 
vice,  "Stolen  waters  are  sweet,   and  bread  eaten  in  secfe^ 
"  is  pleasant;"  the  Preacher  adds,  But  he  knoweth  not  that  the 
"  dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depth  of  hell.'' 
While  in  chap.  xii.  28,  we  are  told,  "  In  the  way  of  righteoas- 
*<  ness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  there  is  no  (kathJ* 
Thus  again,  in  chap.  xiv.  we  are  assured  that  "  The  fear  of  the 
"  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to4epart  from  the  snares  of  death.'' 

♦  Prov.  iv.  18,  19.  This  passage  is  noticed  by  Warbarton.  There  is  w> 
difference  of  interpretation  as  to  the  words  quoted,  andmany  of  the  mosti^ 
putable  commentators  give  them  the  same  s^nse  as  I  do^ere :  as  Mercem^ 
GlassiiiSy  Baynusy  Patrick^  Dodd.    Vide  Poti  ISynopsis,  &c. 
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And  still  more  expreosly  we  are  assured,  that  <<  The  wicked  id 
<^  driven  away  in  his  wickedness;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope 
"  in  his  death."  *  And  the  contrary  fate  of  the  wicked  is  ex* 
pressed  with  equal  clearness,  in  ch.  xxi.  16:  <^  The  man  that 
^<  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding,  shall  remain 
^'  in  the  congr^iUion  of  the  dead,"  that  is,  (as  Patrick  explains 
it)  <<  shall  be  sent  down  to  hell,  confined  to  the  company  of  the 
''  old  giants,  who,  giving  themselves  up  to  violence  and  de- 
"bauchery,  were  ^wept  away  by  the  Deluge."  And  by  a 
Rimilar  sanction  doth  the  royal  Preacher  enforce  his  beautiful 
exhortation  to  active  benevolence,  chap.  xxiv.  11:  ^^  If  thou 
*^  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  ready 
"  to  be  slsdn ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not :  doth  not 
*<  he  that  pondereth  the  heart,  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  keepeth 
"  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  render  to 
^'  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?"  And  immediately  after, 
*^  When  thou  hast  found  wisdom,  there  shall  be  a  reward,  and 
^'  thy  expectation  shall  not  be  cut  off."  f 

But  if  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  is  only  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  it  forms  the  great  basis  and 
the  leading  truth  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  In  this  the  royal 
Preacher  expatiates  on  the  transitory  condition  of  mankind, 
if  considered  as  confined  to  the  present  state  of  existence;  the 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  attending  all  present  human  enjoy- 
ment, which  his  own  experience  had  so  abundantly  proved; 
the  apparent  inequality  of  Providence,  except  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  by  which  there  appears  one  event  to  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked.  *^  This,"  says  he,  ^^  is  an  evil  among  all  things 
*^  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  that  there  is  one  event  unto  all ; 

*  Prov.  xiv«  32.  **  Hath  hope  in  his  death>"  i.  e.  says  Warburtoo,  **  the 
^  righteous  hath  hope,  that  he  shall  be  delivered  from  the  most  imminent 
*^  dsuigers.  So  the  Psalmist,  upon  them  that  hope  m  his  mercy,  to  deliver 
*'  their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them  alive  in  fiunine."  But  to  me  no 
ideas  seem  more  different  than. having  hcpe  in  death,  and  hope  to  escape ^om 
death ;  except  in  and  from  are  taken  as  synonymous  and  convertible  prepo- 
sitions, whim  they  certainly  are  not  in  Hebreiv  more. than  in  English. 

t  Warburton  interprets  Prov.  xi.  7,  **  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  ex* 
^  pectation  shall  pensh ;  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth,"  combined 
with  the  verse  now  quoted,  to  apply  merely  to  the  expectation  of  wicked 
Jnen,  to  establish  a  hmue  in  their  posterity  ;  which  expectation  would  deceive 
tkem;.  and  to  the  expectation  of  wise  and  virtuous  men  in  the  success  of  their 
'bonest  endeavours,  which<  should  not  deceive  them.  Now  to  me  it  seems 
the  former  passage  must  imply  a  much  more  serious  disappointment,  the 
latter  a  much  higher  reward.  But  other  passages  already  quoted  appear 
sufficiently  dear.    Vide  Warburton,  Vol.  v.  157. . 
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**  ye^tigo  the  beinrt  of  the  eons  of  men  i»  tvAVat  evil^  bxA  mad* 
<<  n&m  b  in  their  heurt  while  they  hm^  and  aftV'  that  tbey 
<«  go  down  to  the  dead/'  *  But  in  all  the  difficulties  and  per- 
ideodtiea,.  all  that  vanity  and  vexation  of  spimt,  wfaidi  tliis 
partial  view  of  haman  natuire  inipliei»  the  royal  BroeDher brings 
forward  the  prospeet  of  a  future  life  and  juai  retribution),  as  the 
solution  and  the.remedy,  the.  conaolation.  and  tboi  cure,  f  In 
chap.  iii.  he  tells  us,  ^<  I  know  that  whatsoever  Ged>  deeth^ 

*  Eocles.  ix,  3. 

f  The  ingenious  and  learned  Desvoeux,  in  his  Dissertation,  Comment  and 
I^raphTMe  on  the  Beak  of  Eedesiaale^  has  so  dearly. pn>T«d  the^soopeof  it 
to  have  been  the  enforcement  of  a  future  life,  that  I  need  onl^  refer  to  his 
Work.     He  also  points  out  the  misinterpretations  of  Warburton.    Vide  his 
IHisertatioSy  cU.  li.  sect  liL  particularly  p.  72»  compared  witb  Warburton, 
VoL  iv.  p.  166d— Thoae  who  have  not  Deayoeuz'a^  Work|  may  be  pleased  t« 
see  hb  view  of  this  very  important  part  of  Scripture.    "  The  author's 
**  desiffn;"  says  he,  <'  is  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather  the 
*'  neoes^ty,  of  another  stale  after  ttufr  UIb^  finom  suchiazgnmeiits  mmMfha 
"  afforded  by.  reason  and  experience;  and  his  whole  di^urse  may  bere- 
"  dnoed  to  three  propositions,  every  one  of  which,  when  properly  reflected 
*<  upon,  yields  a  strong  proof  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  asd  piiii&8hBM&t& 
**  Iwt«  No-  labour  or  trouble  of  men  in  this  world.can^ver  be*so)>rofitaUe 
'^as  to  produce  in  them  a  lasting  contentment  and  thorough  satisfaction 
**  of  mind.    Secondy,  Earthly  goods-,  and  whatever  we  can  acquire  by  our 
^  utmost  trouble  and  labour  in  this  worlds  ara  so*.  £ur  from  makiag  us 
**  lastingly  happy,  that  they  may  be  even  looked  on  as  real  obst^les  to  our 
"  easfr,  qmet,  and  tranquilHty.  Thirdly,  Men  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  truly 
**  advanta^ieDua  to  them;>  b^canse  they  are*  either  ifnontnt:  or  namiDdfid  of 
**  that  which  must  come  to  pass  after  they  are  dead ;  therefore  any  one  may 
*'  conclude,  that  there  must  be  a  state  of  tnie  and  solid  happiness  for  men; 
**  easeept  God,  who  is  allowed  to  hav«  made  th««n  what  th^  are^  to'have  im- 
**  planted  in  their  hearts  that  strong  desire  of  happiness  which  often  maizes 
"  them  unhappy  in  this  world,  ana  to  have  the  absolute  command  of  their 
**  h^i  be  absurdly  supposed  to  have  acted  whimsically  in  their  formatiofl, 
**  and  to  act  so  still  in  the  dispensation  ofprovideiioe.    Thuafram  all  these 
*'  propositions,  but  especially  tne  last,  the  Preacher  infers,  that  we  mustseel^ 
**  wr  happiness'  beyond  the  ^ve."    This  scheme  the'  learned  author  rap- 
ports, bv  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  entire  work*    Vide  his  DissertatioOi 
ohap.  iii.    Vide  also  Patrick's  Pr^aee,  which^  aS' to  my  present  arsument, 
is- equally  conclusive;  and- Poll  Synopsis.    Should  it  be -objected,  that  this 
OTslem  supposes^  an  unequal  providence  in  Salomon's  reign,  cdntrary  to  the 
oedaration  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  I  answer,  no^  such  infi^ftnco'can  be  diwrn. 
Soloason  had^  in  consequence  of  his  iaiJierV  fidditv  and  his  own  eaiiy  piety, 
eiyoyed  th»  higbesi  temperal-  prosperity ;  this  nad  corl*apted  lus  ntiod, 
seduced  lorn:  into- vice> and  involved  him  in  disappokitment  4ind  caiaoiity, 
w^iich  wove  the  .present  consequence  and  punishnMsntof  his  ofiancea.   But 
this  whole  seriea  of  events  operated  not  only  to  convince  him,  that  Ood  hw 
pnaifl^ed^hia  own  abuse  of  tempocal  prsaperity ;  bail  tha*«all  siidfe  pc0*P^ 
wa».  in.  ita  own  nature  inadequate  ;to  toe  asfiriaga .  of;  aa  illdaom  spiiH 
which  ought  to  seek-  its.  happiness  in  the  rewards  of  aaothar  Uk,to^ 
saauxed  -osly:  by  the  oonstaut  fear «of  Ood  and  obefBancettofaiS'iawSi  ]j^ 
sid^/  we  caftnot  but  suppose  ibuk  Solomon's  views  ^uwre  eiilaifed,.taooa8idtf 
tha  general  states  eoaduct»  and  project!  of  mankind^  eirea  beyoBd  thepM- 
ducts  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  saactaoBg  of  the  Jewish  Li*i  . 
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"it^fliii^l  M  M  erer:  ndthing'.  oan^be-^t  toity  nor  aB3r'tliiflg 
<<  takaai^fliovQ  itc  and  Gofbdoelhit,  thftt  men  afaould  fei«:  b^iore 
'^  bim."  Having  thus  asserted  the  unifoirinity  and  coiifflsteiiey' 
of  die  dtvbie'oondaet^  he*  contrasts  them*  with  the^  perversion  of 
rigiit  b^  Uumaii'rgvik ;  anddedhures  this  can  only  be  raetified  by, 
tke  rigltteotut  jiM^raent  of  QoA:  ^<  And  moreover^  I  saw'undfVr  .- 
^^tlie  sun*  th»'  plaee  of  judg^Bent^  that  mckednean  wa^  there;. 
'^«m[  dse  pkeer  of  righteousneasi  that  iniquity  was  there,  i 
^<  said  ik  mitB  heart,  God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the 
<<  vridbed;  tar  there  is  a  time  Aere  for  every  purpose^  and  for 
"  eveiy  wwL" 

In  cbtf^  viiL  vi0r.  11,  he  remarks^  '^  Because  qenteneo^agaon^^v 
^'sn:  ev&  work  iiEf  not  eaeeeutod  spctadily^  therelbre  the  hefuct; 
^  of  diersong'ef  men)  is  fttDy  set  inthesa  to  do  evil."  He  f^df^r. 
<<  Hiongli.  a  sinner  do  eiifl  an  bwdred  tiin^jr  CHi|d  his  d^ys  be; 
^ proloiq^ei^  yefe surely  I>knoW  l^it'shal^  be*  vi^ell  with  tbfup(|i; 
^^  tl^'fiiat^  God^  wjufib  fisar  b^^e  him  :  Bui  it  shall  not  be  well^ 
^*  with  the^wicked^  nditber  d»U  he  fwoloilg  bis  days,  which  af^. 
^^as  arghadow^;  beeanse  he  ftoveth  not  before  God/'  Evidently 
denoting^  thai  present  impunity,  during  the  longest  life,  i^  as  a; 
dndowonly^  compared  with-  that  fnture  diiir^tionlhrougjb  whichr 
the  patiislMmfiKt  of  the*  Wickedshall  ext^nd^  And  in  ahsap*  xi.  ie^ 
thiyiMittrkable' passage;.  ^^Bf^eiee^  Oyonn^man)  inthy  youtb>i 
'^aiid  lot  thy  heavt  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and 
*^'walk  ih  Ae  wny^F  of  thy  hearty  and-in  the  sigbt'of  thine  ey^^s  s 
^^bttt  knowv  that  for  all  tiiese  thli%9  Gpd  wiU  bring  thee.iatp' 
'*  jiMlgDaenit«"  And  &ially,.te  pcovea  fiitjure  st^tetof  retrilmtioa 
^^  tke  cAgeci  be  hdd  out,!thtoiigh'the  entuPe  of  his  exhortadon^ 
^  th^^nly  adequate  sactioa  of  virtue,,  the  only  sure  prop  of  re^ 
%ion ;  aaad eteisnaL hafiyiness  the  only  i^tionM  ob^ectoi h|iraaa 
parsuit;  he  doses'  thia  adiiaraida  work  with  i|  solema^admo* 
ttitioB.  <^  Bememben  now  thy  Creator,  hx  the  ^^ys  of  thy  youtl^ 
^^  while  Ae  ervii  days  dome  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,-  wheii 
*^  thon.  irfi&k>  saiy,  I*  have  no  pleaajire  in  tiiem*"  Thep,  aftei; 
d^ribingt,  with  singiilar  beaUty  andrpbiloi^ifM^prt^iom  th4| 
^ptoms'Of  decay  pnecedi'ng  that  awful  boiir,  when,  as  he  ex^ 
PMbs  it,  <c  19ie  dufi^  shall  return  totba^arth  as  it  wa^,  and  the 
^^  spirit.  shdU  retornuntoGod  wfangavj^it;''  be  in^pFints  upon 
the  heart  of  his  reader,  that  great  truth,  which  it  was  his  chief 
^^^t  to  promnlgdt^  and  enforces  ^<  Letiu»heai^  Ukfe  conclusion 
^^  of  the  whoU  matter :  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  oonmiandmenta : 
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<<  for  this  iB  tlie  whole  duty  of  man.  For  Ood  shall  brii^  every 
^*  work  into  judgment^  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it 
**  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.'*  * 

The  great  truth  of  a  day  of  divine  judgment  aiiid  striet  retri- 
bution, was  thus  cleariy  promulgated  by  the  royal  Preacher, 
whose  distinguished  glory  as  a  monarch,  and  unparalleled  wisdom 
as  a  sage,  must  have  excited  the  greatest  atlention  to  his  instruc- 
tions^ amongst  all  his  countrymen.    But  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Providence  to  impress  the  conviction  that  the 
soul  survived  death,  and  that  man  was  capable  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  by  miracdous  facta  as  well  as  by  inspired  instruc- 
tions.   This  must  have  been  the  offset  of  those  three  great 
instances  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  produced  hf  the  mira- 
culous pcFwer  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Jewish  Prophets :  first,  the  son  of  the  widow  d  -Zarephatb, 
whom  Elijidi  revived  immediately  after  he  had  expired^  f  se- 
condly, the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  whom  Elisha  restored  tolife^ 
tffter  he  bad  been  dead  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  eyen 
during  the  journey  of  his  mother  from  Shunem  to  Carmel,  te 
implore  the  Prophet's  aid,  and  th^  return ;  %  and  lastly,  the 
resurrection  of  the  man  who  was  bearing  to  his  burial,  and  wiio, 
on  being  let  down  into  -the  sepulchre  of  Elijah,  revived.§  Bachof 
these  facts  rose  above  the  preceding,  both  in  the  public  notoriety 
of  the  event,  and  the  magnitude  of  die  miraculous  interposition. 
In  addition  to  tiiese  facts,  tiie  glorious  translation  of  Elijah  to 
heaven,  so  sublimely  described  by  the  sacred  historian,  when 
^  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire^  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted 
^  them  both  (that  is,  Elijah  and  Elisha)  asunder ;  and  Elijah 
^  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.     And  Elisha  saw  % 
^  and  he  cried.  My  father,  my  fkther,  the  chariot  of  lorad  ^ 
<<  the  horses  of  Israel.    And  he  saw  him  no  more."  ||  •  These 
miracles,  combined  with  others  of  a  diflEevent  kind  wroaght  by 
the  same  Prophets,  which  must  have  excited  general  attention, 
could  not  fail  of  impressing  extensively  and  deeply  on  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  opinions  of  the  soul's  surviving  death,  .and  being 
tapable  of  a  blessed  immortality.     And  in  the  writings  of  the 
Subsequent  Prophets  we  find  these  truths  introduced  somedmes 
in  metaphor  and  scenic  description  as  familiar  to  the  naiuls  <ff 

*  EodesiasteSy  two  last  Yerses.  f  I  Kings  xvii. 

tSKingsiv.       $  Ibid.  xiii.  2U         ||  Ibid  u,  11, 12. 
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the  Jewish  people,  and  sometimes  directly  retealed  and  aotho- 
ritatively  enforced,  to  support  the  interests  of  virtue  and  the 
saoredness  of  religion* 

I  select  a  few  instances  from  the  energetic  and  sublime  Isaiah. 
How  awful  the  description  of  the  destruction  which  was  to 
await  the  king  of  Babylon ;  which,  though  as  cenic  and  metat- 
pborical  description,  could  not  but  suggest  the  idea  and  impress 
the  belief  of  a  future  state ;  or  rather  indeed  proves  such  ideai^ 
and  such  a  cimviction  were  perfectly  familiar  bodi  to  the  Pro^ 
phet  and  his  readers :  ^*  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to 
''meet  thee  at  thy  coming:  it  stirreth  up  the  dead,  for  the^, 
"  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath  raised  up  froni 
''  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nati<^ns.  All  they  shall 
^  speak,  and  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we 
"  are  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  "  *  In  chap.  xxv.  the 
Prophet  describes  the  faithfulness  of  Grod  in  executing  his  me^ 
naces  on  the  wicked,  and  his  promises  of  salvation  to  the  faithful, 
in  terms  which  in  their  full  meaning  are  applicable  only  to  the 
^eat  day  of  final  retribution,  however  they  may  in  a  more  con^ 
fined  sense  have  been  fulfilled  by  antecedent  and  temporal  judg- 
ments :  ^^  O  Lord,"  says  the  Prophet,  **  thou  art  my  God;  I  wiU 
''exalt  thee,  I  will  praise  thy  name :  for  thou,  hast  done  won- 
"  derful  things ;  thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth." 
And  then,  after  describing  the  vengeance  of  God  on  his  enemies, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  the  salvation  of  the  faithful:  ^^  And  he 
"  irill  destroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  covering  casf 
"over  all  people,  and  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations. 
''  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;  and  the  Lord  God  will 
''wipe  away  tears  from  oiF  all  faces;  and  the  rebuke  of  his 
"  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all.  the  earth:  for  the  Lord 
"  hath  spoken  it."  f 

♦  Isaiah  xiv.  9  &  10.  * 

fin  Lowth's  beautiful  translation,  the  idea  of  an  immortal  state  is  still 
nwre  clearl/  expressed,  ch.  xxv.  8. 

He  shall  utterly  destroy  death  for  ever; 

And  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  wipe  away  the  tear  from  off  all  faces. 

And  the  reproach  of  his  people  shall  ne  remove  from  off  the  whole 

earth : 
For  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it. 
And  on  verse  6,  Lowtn  remarks,  **  The  feast  here  spoken  of,  is  to  be 
**  celebrated  on  Mount  Sion,  and  all  the  people  without  distinction  are  to  be 
"  invited  to  it;  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  celebration  of  the.  establishment 
**  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Gospel,  under 
"  the  image  of  a  feast ;  where  *  many  shall'  come  from  the  East  and  West^  . 
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flhi.isba^  flcxid./die  Arapfaet-fiiinsttOi  ifa^  mmi^.giilgleet,  in  tems 
oiAibh  y6fciiiibradiitt0t}yiiiig|g€fitjtiw.r«Boi]»ctMm.a^^ 
<'  In  that  day  shall  this  song  be  sung  in  Ae  land  of  Judah*. 
><  Webave  b.fllircyDg  dity;  flalvfttion  titt'Gtod  appoWit fornvalls 
'<*  and'bolwiirks.  Thy  dttid  men  ehallliTe;  with  my  dead  body 
^^  diall  ibey  ariae.  Awake  and  ring,  ye  that  d wdOl  in  <ihe  drat ; 
^^  for  tiiy  dew  i8«B  the  dew  of  kerba^and  die  earth  ahall  cast 
;^^  Qut:Uie  dead.  Come,  niy  yeofde^  .enter  thou  intx>^y  dam- 
>f  b^iv,  aiid.lliut  ihy  doors  about  thee ;  hide  thyself  a8  it  ^vere 
.'^  for  a  littlfe  nManent,  until  the  indignation  b^  orevpast  For, 
^  bdiold,  the  I:.(ri:d  cometh  out  of  his  fdace  to  punirii  the  inha- 
^  bitants  of  the  eltrth  for  their  iniquity ;  the  earth  ^dso  shall 
<"^jdiBclo«B  her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  oe^eir  her  aUou"* 

^  imd  shall  sit  down  at  t«db)e  with  Abraham^  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingfdom 
^<^iieaven.'  Matth.  viii.  11.  Luke  xiv.  16,  and  xxii.  29.  This  sense  is 
**iMly  ooufifmsd  'by  the  tooatfomitflDts  ^  tfeis  feast,  eoqireised  in  tiie  next 
^  renet  the  removing  th«  yail  from  the  fiice  of  all  nations ;  and  the  abolition 
^  of  death,  l^e  Brst  of  which  is  obviously  and  dearly  explained  of  tbe 
^  ph-daching  of  the  GiispeL  And  the  aecond  must  mean  the  messiBg  ef  ia- 
**  /moctaUty  prpcored  far  as  by  Christ,  who  bath  *  abolished  death,  aid 
*<  through  death  hath  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.'  '* 

*  Isaiah  xxvi.  1,  19,  20,  21.  Lowth's  translation  of  these  last  verses  b 
hmoewhat  dii^reBt,  thoogh,  Ibrthe  purpose  I  adduce  theai,  not  ttatsrioBy: 
ver.  10. 

lliy  dead  shall  live,  my  deceased  they  shall  rise. 

Awake  nad  sing,  ye  that  dwell  ia  the  dust ; 

For  thy  daw  is  as  the  dew  of  the  dawn. 

But  the  earth  shall  cast  forth  as  an  abortion,  the  deceased  tyrants. 
And  ver.  21. 

For  behold,  Jehovah  issueth  forth  from  liis^tkce. 

To  punish  for  his  ini(]^uity  the  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  shall  disclose  the  blood  that  is  upon  her, 

And  -shall  no  longer  cover  her  aUun. 
.Oa  this  passage  Low&  remarks :  ^  The  deliverance  of  the  people  of  Od 
^  from  a  state  of  the  lowest  depression,  is  explained  by  images  plainly  tal^'" 
^  from  the  resuireetion  of  the  d«id.  In  the.  same  manner  tie  Plxyphet  Ef^ 
^  kiel  represents  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  fix>ni  a  jstate  of  u^ 
**  desolation,  by  the  restoring  of  the  dry  bones  to  life,  exhibited  to  him  in  & 
**  vision,  chap,  xxxvii.  which  is  directly  thus  applied  and  explained,  ver.  H; 
^  and  this  d^verance  is  expressed  with  amanifestepposition  to  whatishere 
^  said  above,  ver.  14,  of  the  great  lords  and  tyrants  under  whom  they  bad 
^groaned: 

They  are  dead,  they  shall  not  live; 

They  are  deceased  tyrants,  they  shall  not  rise. 
^  That  they  should  be  destroyed  utterly,  and  should  never  be  restored  to 
**  their  former  power  and  glory.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  the  doctrine  of 
^  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  at  that  time  a  common  and  popular  doo- 
**  trine :  for  an  image  which  is  assumed,  in  order  to  express  or  represent 
^  another  in  the  way  of  allegory  or  metaphor,  whether  poetical  or  prophe- 
^  ticsj,  must  be  ah  image  commonly  known  and  understood^  otherwise  it 
*<  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  asumed." 
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In  chap,  ijua&u  bofir  avi^Eutty  dMs  tbe  Pmfhet  deactibethe 
judgments  4)f  GkmI  !  <^,  ^ear  ye  ib»t  ,are  fiir  off,  what  I  haye 
*'  dcnte ;  and  ye  that  are  near,  adknowledge  my  migbt  The 
»  sionerg  in  Zkn  are  afraid,  fearftdnttss  hath  8iirp»ed  the  hy- 
*'  pocrites :  who  «ino^[f  t  us  «faaU  dwell  with  the  devouria; 
^'fire?  Who  ^amcvigst  us  dwU  dwell  with  ewrhsiing  boni* 
'<  ings?*  He  4hat  wdkedi  righteously,  and  speaketh  uprightly; 
'^  he  that  despiseth  tbe  ^afai'of  oj^resskm,  that  diaketh  Us'handB 
'<  from  holding  of  bribe%  that  atopfieth  his  ears  from  bearing  of 
'<  blood,  4Uid  shutteth  bis  eyos  fifom  soeing  evil;  be  shall  dwell 
'^  on  high :  his  {dace  of  defence  shall  be  the  miinitiQns  of  roeks : 
"  bres|d  shall  be^giv^n.hiai  j  Jtus  watecs.  diall  be  sure."  And  in 
verse  23,  thegcound of  this oonficbnoe  is  ^apbaticaiUy  desoribed : 
«  For  the  hati  is  our  j«Mi^,  the  Lord  is  onr  lawgiver,  tbe  Lord 
^  is  owr  kiBig;  be  wlU  savo  us.'* 

Ib  ebap.  U.  the  Prophet  Uustrates  tbe  abolition  of  the  Jewish 
sconomy  and  the  introduction  of  the  new,  by  images  which 
j)espeak  a  mind  fomiUarised  to  the  contemplation  of  that  grand 
catastrophe  which  shall  close  the  existence  of  this  suMunary 
-world :  '^^  lift  up  your  eyes  to  &e  heavens,  and  look  upon  the 
^^  earth  benea^;  £ar  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke^ 
"  and  the  earth  ahall  wax  <dd  like  a  garment,  and  they  thiit 
^^  dwell  thereoo  shall  die  in  like  manner:  but  my  salvation  shall 
^^  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be  abolished.  Hear- 
*^  ken  unto  me,  ye  that  know  righteousness,  the  pe<^]e  in  whose 
*'  heart  is  my  haw ;  fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither 
'<  be  ye  afmd  of  their  rovilings.    For  the  motb  «hall  eat  tibem 

Here  I  *find  the  Bishop  df  KiTlala  makes  no  material  change  in  Lowth*s 
^iwdstion;  -'foot  the  learned  Prelate  in  the  next  chapter  notices  a  dream* 
stance  Tery  opposite  to  my  j^resent  aqpunent :  chap.  xxviL 

"  In  that  day, 

^  Shall  Jehovah  psnish  with  his  grieTOus  sword, 

^  His  great  and  strong  sword, 

''  Levmian  thfe  mailed  serpent, 

'<  Bven  Leviathan  the  writhing  seipent ; 

**  And  he  shall  slay  the  monster  that  is  in  the  sea.'* 
On  this  tbe  Bishop  remarks :  that  whatever  present  adversary  is  desiclied 
*'  here,  hy  the  name,  of  Leviathan,  whether  the  king  of  Ejfypt  or  Bab^n; 
*'  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  future  spiritual  enemy  is  m  contemplation, 
**  even  the  old  serpent,  whose  final  destiny  is  related.  Rev.  xx.  la" 

*  Lowih  translates  the  14th  verse :  *'  Who  among  us  can  abide  this  cpn- 
**  snnuBgiire,  who  among  ns  can  abide  these  continued  bnmings?"  Ver.  11 
to  22,  Lowth  rema<iks,  is  a  description  of  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the 
wicked,  in  Hiose  times  of  distress  and  imminent  danger,  finely  contrasted 
^h  the  43onfidence  and  security  of  the  righteous,  and  tlieir  trust  in  the 
promises  of  Gody.tfasthe  will  be  their  nevsrwling  strengtii  and  proleetkNr. 
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*<  up  like  a  garmenl,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool : 
^^  but  my  righteousness  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  salvation 
^<  from  generation  to  generation/^* 

I  close  the  extracts  from  this  troly  evangelic  Prophet,  with 
chap.  Ivii.  in  which  he  describes,  in  terms  the  most  clear  and 
impressive,  that  strict  retribution  by  which  divine  justice  will 
correct  all  the  inequalities  of  the  present  life,  and  render  to  every 
man  aoeor<fing  to  his  works :  ^^  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no 
^<  man  layeth  it  to  heart;  and  merciful  men  are  taken  away, 
^*  none  considering  that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  tbe 
*^  evil  to  come.f  He  shall  enter  into  peace ;  they  shall  rest  in 
^  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in  his  uprightness.  For  thiis 
*^  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inbabiteth  eternity,  whose 
^<  name  is  Holy;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  h<dy  place,  with  bim 
^^  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit 
^  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones. 
*'  But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast 
"  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
«  wicked." 

Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  minor  Prophets,  occupied  as  they 
chiefly  are,  in  denouncing  the  temporal  judgments  immediatefy 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  first  by  the  dispersion  <^  the  ten 
tribes,  and  afterwards  by  the  Babylonish  captivity,  recur  to  the 
remote  ideas  of  a  future  state  less  frequently  than  the  great 
evangelic  Prophet,  who  constantly  extends  his  view  to  the  glories 
and  the  efiects  of  the  Messiah's  reign.   Yet  they  frequently  speak 
of  Jehovah  as  recompensing  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
whether  nations  or  individuals,  according  to  their  deeds;  and  of 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  of  men's  deliverii^ 
their  souls  from  death ;    in  terms  which  are  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  great  diiy  of  final  retribution.     Thus  Jeremiah,  in 

*  Lowth*8  translation  is  here  much  more  accurate  and  expressive:  "Bu^ 
«  my  righteousness  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  my  salvation  to  the  as^e  of 
"ages." 

-(-  Lowth  is  more  accurate,  and  equally  expressive  of  the  sentiment  wbicii 
this  passas^e  appears  to  roe  to  irapress : 

**  The  n<rbteous  man  is  taken  away  because  of  the  evD ; 
'*  He  shall  go  in  peace,  he  shall  rest  in  his  bed, 
"  Even  the  perfect  man,  he  that  walketh  in  the  straight  path  " 
Bishop  Stock  remarks,  that  '*  in  verse  19,  the  words,  Pea^e.to  the  distant 
**  and  to  the  near,  saith  Jehovah,  means,  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  \^ 
"  this  universal  peavAi  the  wicked  shall  have  no  share."     1  would  add,  tlii« 
universal  peace,  excluding  all  the  wicked,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  strictlj 
true  but  of  that  world  "  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness.*' 
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chap.  xvii.  deolares,  '^  The  heart  is  decritfol  above  all  things ; 
*<  who  can  know  it  ?  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins, 
^^  even  to  give  to  every  man  aooording  to  his  ways,  and  accord- 
'^  ing  to  ibe  fruit  of  his  doings."*  And  again,  <<  He  that  get* 
**  teth  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of 
^<  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."f  And  again,  *^  O 
^'  Lord,  thehope  of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee  shall  boashamed^ 
*'  aod  they  that  depart  from  me  shall  be  written  in  the  earth ; 
^'  because  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  fountain  of  living 
"  waters." 

» 

Thus  Ezekiel,  in  the  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  chap, 
xxxvii.  gives  a  scenical  representation  of  the  restoration  of  the  , 
dead  b<qie  of  Israel,  by  the  restoration  of  these  bones  to  life : 
'^  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole 
'^  house  of  Israel :  belM^  they  say.  Our  bones  are  dried,  and 
''  our  hope  is  lost ;  we  are  cut  off  for  our  parts.  Therefore  pro- 
^^  phesy,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold, 
^^  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come 
"  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  unto  the  land  of  IsraeL'*  j: 
Thus  also  Hosea,  encouraging  Israel  to  obedience  by  the  pros- 
pect of  deliverance  from  the  calamities-  which  God  wonld  inflict 
on  them  for  their  crimes,  if  they  should  truly  repent;   in  chap. 

*  Blayney  observes,  the  Prophet  contrasts  the  accursed  condition  of  him 
that  resteth  his  trust  on  man,  ver.  5,  8.  He  sheweth  that,  be  the  hnman 
heart  ever  so  wily,  God  can. detect,  and  will  finadly  {lunish  its  doable  deal- 
ing^,  ver.  9,  1 1 .  He  acknowledgeth  that  sure  salvation  cometh  from  God, 
and  from  Ood  only. 

f  Blayney  reads,  **  fi^n,"  that  is,  **  he  shall  have  the  reward  of  a  felon  at 
^  last,  or  shall  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  This  is  directly  opposite 
**  to  what  Balaam  wished.  Numb,  xxiii.  10,  and  what  every  wise  man  would 
"  wish  for  himself,  a  latter  end  like  that  of  the  righteous."  If  this  observa- 
tion is  just,  the  Prophet,  by  the  last  end  of  the  irreLigious,  means  their  fu- 
ture state ;  which,  according  to  Taylor,  is  the  exact  force  of  the  word  n^tlK 
here  used.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  the  words  **  shall  be  written  in 
earth,"  by  falling  into  Gehenna* 

X  Primate  Newcorae,  in  his  note  on  the  12th  verse  of  this  chapter,  ob- 
serves :  <<  In  the  land  of  their  captivity,  the  Jews  seemed  as  absolutely  de- 
"  prived  of  their  own  country,  as  persons  committed  to  the  grave  are  cut  off 
'*  irora  the  living.  The  foregoing  similitade  shewed  in  a  strong  and  beautiful 
**  manner,  that  God,  who  could  even  raise  the  dead,  had  power  to  restore 
"  them."  Having  been  led  to  recur  to  the  Works  of  this  truly  learned  and 
Christian  divine,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  fond  and  grateful  remem- 
brance which  must  ever  remain  imprinted  on  my  heart,  of  a  man,  whose  encou- 
ragement animated,  whose  advice  guided,  my  earliest  studies,  and  in  whose 
friendship  (terminated  alas !  only  by  his  death)  I  received  the  most  honor* 
able  reward.  But  he  is  ^one  in  peace — ^he  rests  in  dory;  though  dead,  his. 
example  and  his  works  still  speak  to  the  living;  and  Oht  **may  we  die  the 
death  of  *<  the  righteous,  and  may  our  last  end  be  like  his." 
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xiii.  oalk  on  thbm:  ^^  O  kmeU  ftbou  hast  deatoroyri.tbjiwdfg  Ink 
«^  in  me  is  diine  help.  *  I  wiltninsom  them  ffomilhefcamr  of 
<<  the  grave;  I  will  redeem  tliem  firom  death:  Odeath,  Jl  will 
^  be  thy  plague !  O  gniYe»  I  will  ibe  thy  deslniotiMi:  r^pentr 
«<  anee  shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes."  . 

J<)ely  with  all  the  energy  and  sublimity  of  Isaialihimsri^  pre- 
.dicts  the  wonderful  effusion  of  divine  grace  under  the  Goqiel 
seheme ;  and  passes  on  to  dsscoibeitbe  rsigats  that  ahoidd  pmoede, 
and  the  terrors  that  should  attend^  theoomingaf  the  day  of 
judgment,  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord ;  *^iAaA  I 
^  will  diew  wonders  in  the  heaveas^.aadiin  IherOsvihy  ihkadand 
^^  fire^  and  pilhurs  of  smoke^  The  sun  shall  be  tomedimtii^bkik* 
**  Bess;  Mid  the  moon  into  bleod»  beforo  tbe^^neatasMliliie^le^ 
«<<  riUe  day  of  the  Lord  come.  .Aad  it,ahaU  oome  tofMB»  tba(t 
^  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  asme  of  the  JLerdi  shall  <he  >de- 
^^livered;  for  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  JeisnsaleBH  ahail'be  idefi- 
^  verance,  as  <be  Lord  hath  said»  and  in  the  reranaHt  whom  the 
^(  Lond  shall  oalL"t 

Amos  also  Bret  dasoribes  the  tempecal  sanctions  of 'tfae'Mssaic 
law,  and  their  exact  distribution  1^  the  inunediate  liand  *€f  <M 
who  *^  caused  k  to  rain  upon  onccaty,  and  not  to  iwin  Hpen 
<^  another  city ;  one  piece  waa  saMsedaipoD,  aadidie  piece  wbere- 
<<  upon  it  rained  not  withered.  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered 
<<  unto  one  city  to  drink  water.;  but  .they  were  not^satufied: 
^yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  Sfi^di  tiie  Lord.  I  have 
^^  overthrown  some  of  you,  as  God  overthrew  -Sodom  and  Go- 
<^  morrah,  and  ye  were  as  a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  'dre  bum- 

*  This  vene  w  otherwise,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  accuratelj  ren< 
dered  by  'Primate  Ne  woome : 

**  Yet  1  will  redeem  thee  fvom  the  grave, 
^  I  will  deliver  thee  from  death. 
**  O  death,  where  is  thine  overthrow ! 
**  O  grave,  where  is  thy  destruction ! 
^  Repentitig  is  hidden  from  mine  eyes. 


**  i.  e."  «ays  Newcome,  ^  change  of  parpase,  ray  veracity  heing  ctmceraed." 
And  he  remarks,  that  **  St  Paul  natisraUyi^hes  to^tiie  resanrectiati-of  the 
dead,  what  the  Prophet  says  of  future  national  happiness."  Admitlngf  ^ 
Prophet  means  onl(y  lliis,  we  have  here  a  very  strong  instance  how  dis- 
tinct and  fiuniliar  was  the  idea  of  a  reBunrectien  to  tiie  Prophet  and  hi^ 
countrymen. 

f  Joel  ii.  30.  Primate  Newcome  understands  this  passage,  of  the  events 
which  took  place  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Ir^  the  Romans.  Bat  from 
our  Saviours  language.  Matt.  xxtv.  89,  we  areHseftaiuly  warrautedin  spp^/' 
iidg  them  aba  io  'die  dajr  of  {;eneial  judgments 
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^^iag;  yiat  have  ye  not  reliofned  unto  me,  satth  tbe  Iiovd."* 
He  then.ptoeeedB.  to  pmt.oiiit  that  gceat  day  of  jndgiaeiit,  the 
prospect  of  which  ought  to  reatnun,  as  its  puiiishnieiit  would  as- 
sntedly  cfaaslise)  the  obfituMtoy  of  th^  guilt :  ^^  Therefote  thus 
^'  will  I  do  onto  theej  O  Israel ;  and  because  I  will  do  this  unto 
'<  thee,  PREPARK  TO  .M«£T  THY  GoD,  O  Ibrael.  Bot  Io  !  be 
<^  dnat  fernieJbh  ike  mouQtahia,  and  oveatobh  the  wind,  and  de-» 
^  okreth  tmte  iinan  what  ie  iiis  thoaght,  diat  »iBBketh  ithe  morn- 
<*  ing  darkness,  •and  treedeth  upoA  the  high  jdaces  of  1&e<eatth, 
<<  T^  Lord  God  of  Hosts  is  his  nadOie.^ 

Nahum,  wkh  equal  siibliHiity,  describes  the  vei^eanoe  of  God 
in  terms  applicable  onAy  to  the  g^Maral  judgmest  en  all  the  in- 
kabitaAls  of  the  eaiith:  ^Mle  rebuketh  ,the  eea,  Aod  mafceth  it 
^  dry,  and  ikieth  up  all  :the  divers :  Bashan  langaisheth,  and 
^  Carmel,  and  the  flower  of  Lebanon  languisheth.  The  jnoun^ 
<>  tnns  quake  at  him,  -and  tbe  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burnt 
*<iat  his  pvesence,  yea,  tbe  .world,  and  aU  that  dwell  therein. 
^  Who  can  stand  .before  jais  sndignaticm  ?  and  who  can  abide  4n 
^^  Ae  fierceness  af  his  anger?  His  fury  is  poured  out  Uhe  £re^ 
^  and  tbe  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him.  The  Lord  is  good — 
^  a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouUe ;  and  he  knoweth  them 
^  that  trust  in  him*  But  with  an  overrunning  flood  he  will 
<<  make  an  utter  end  of  ike  place  thereof,  and  darkness  diall 
'^  pursue  bis  enemies."  f 

Finally,  I  close  this  series  of  prophetical  denunciations  of  the 
great  day  of  final  retribution,  with  the  distinct  and  awful  de- 
scription of  it  by  the  Prophet  Daniel. 

"  I  beheld,"  says  the  Prophet,  "  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
*^  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was 
*^  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool ; 
^'  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning 
'^  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued,  and  came  forth  from  before  him ; 
*'  thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand 
*'  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him :  the  judgment  was  set^ 
^  and  tiie  books  were  op^ied."  And  again,  '^  I  saw  in  the 
'^  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with 
^  the  clouds  of  beaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and 
"  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him 
^'  doBiiiuon  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nationsy 

*  Aaaos  iv.  7,  8,  &  1 1.  f  Nahum  i.  4—8. 
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*^  and  languages,  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  everlastr 
*<  ing  dominion,  which  shall  ndt  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom 
<^  that  which  shall  not  be  abolished:"* 

And  at  thcS  conclusion  of  this  wonderful  and  solemn  pr<^hecy, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Daniel ;  ^*  And  at  that  time  shall  Michael 
*'  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which  -standeth  for  the  children  of 
<^  thy  people :  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  was 
*^  never  since  there  was  a  nation,  even  to  that  time :  said  at  that 
<<  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be 
<^  found  written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
<*  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
<*  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they  that 
**  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and 
<*  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 

"  ever."t 
Thus  clearly  do  the  Jewish  Prophets  promulgate  that  truthy 

so  plainly  declared  by  another  insjnred  writer,  who  probably 

did  not  live  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  who,  at  a  much 

earlier  period,  proclaimed  the  same  awful  doctrine,  even  the 

Patriarch  Job,  who,  with  all  the  solemnity  which  its  importance^ 

required,  demands  for  it  the  attention  of  mankind,  when  he 

exclaims,  j:  ^'  O  that  my  words  were  now  written,  that  they 

<^  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 

*  Dan.  yii.  9, 10,  and  13,  14. 

t  IbicL  xii.  1—3. 

J  Job,  xix.  23 — 27.    That  this  passage  of  Job  really  means  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  just  at  the  last  day,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  many  writers,' 
in  opposition  not  only  to  Warburton,  but  to  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc.    Vide 
particularl;^  the  notes  of  the  very  learned  Schultens,  and  of  Peters.    The 
ancient  origin  of  the  book  has  also,  as  appears  to  me,  been  abundantlj 
proved  by  naan^r  writers,  bat  by  none  more  ably  than  by  my  learned  frien) 
Dr.  Ma^ee,  in  his  work  on  Atonement  and  Sacntice.    I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  the  argument  on  which  has  already  swelled 
far  beyond  my  original  intention.     1  would  only  remark,  that  notwithstaod- 
iag  his  laboured  dissertation,  Warburton  appears  to  have  entertained  some 
doubt,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  the  modem  date  of 
this  book.     Since  if  this  was  certain,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  main- 
tain, that  this  passage  was  to  be  understood  only  of  a  fnture  tenqwrcd  deli- 
verance of  the  Jews.    For  nothing  could  justify  such  a  forced  interpreta- 
tion, but  the  supposition  that  the  author  lived  at  a  period  when  the  iaea  of 
a  future  life  had  never  been  entertained  (if  such  a  period  can  be  assigned.) 
If,  on  the  contrary.  Job  was  written  about  the  close  of  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, as  Warburton  contends,  it  is  quite  certain,  and  even  admitted  by 
himself,  that  the  ideas  of  a  future  life  and  retribution  were  then  familiar  to 
the  Jews ;  and  there  would  remain  no  possible  reason  for  suspecting  they 
were  not  familiar  to  and  plainly  expressed  by  the  supposed  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job. 
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<.<pen  and  lead,  in  the  rock,  for  ever !  For  I  know  that  my 
'•<  Redeemer  Itveth,  and  that  he  gh^ll  stand  at  the  latter  day 
'.<  apon  the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  wottm*  destroy 
<<  this  hody^  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Grod :  whom  I  shall  see 
<<for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another; 
*<  though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me." 

We  have  now  traced  the  gradual  promulgation  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  a  future  retributioti,  from  the  first  gracious  intima- 
tion of  final  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan,  vouchsafed 
at  the  &1I,  to  its  full  disclosure  by  David  and  Solomon,  and  its 

*  Oar  translation  introduces  the  word  **  worms"  in  this  yerse  unneces- 
sarily ;  it  may  be  more  closely  and  clearly  translated,  '*  And  that  even  I, 
*' after  my  skin  is  consumed,  shall  in  my  flesh  behoid  my  God.*'  This  is 
Roabigant's  version,  with  which  Schultens  and  Peters  nearly  agree. 

I  have  been  much  gratified  at  finding  that  a  very  learned  writer  confinns 
the  exposition  I  had  given  *  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver, 
in  the  history  of  the  Creation,  when  he  declared  that  God  said,  ^  Let  us 
*'  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let  him  have  domin- 
"  ion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
"  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth."  After  clearly  proving  that  this  im(ige  in- 
cluded reason,  which  qualified  man  for  that  dominion  with  which  he  was 
vested,  he  proceeds  to  observe:  ''But  now  the  substance  in  which  the 
"  faculty  of  reason  resides,  could  not  be  a  material  substance,  as  the  best 
**  philosophy  evinceth.*!*  Man,  therefore,  must  needs  consist  of  an  imma- 
^terial  substance,  joined  to  a  material:  or,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  a 
^'  compound  of  soul  and  body.  And  this  seems  to  be  intimated,  and  not 
**  obscurely  neither,  by  the  words  of  the  text :  '  The  Lord  God  formed  man 
**  of  the  DUST  OP  THE  GROUND,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
"  OP  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  By  the  words  the  breath  of 
"fife,  and  a  living  soul,  which  discriminate  ufe  in  man*  from  life  in  brutes, 
''we  are  not  to  understand  immateriality  simply;  since  all  animals,  as  we 
"say,  have  this  in  common;  but  the  continuance  of  life  after  the  separa- 
"  tion  of  the  compound,  in  virtue  of  man's  rationalih/^  which  making  him 
**  responsible  for  nis  actions,  may,  according  to  the  different  parts  in  God's 
" moral  economy,  require  that  separate  existence" 

The  learned  author  afterwards  remarks,  that  ^  the  place  which  points  out 
**  this  difference,  is  made  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
*'free  gift  of  immortality.  And  a  better  cannot  be  conceived  than  that 
**  which  teacheth  us,  that  the  subject  on  whom  this  gift  was  bestowed,  is, 
**  by  the  immateriality  of  his  physical  nature,  capable  of  enjoying  it ;  and,  by 
**  the  fireedom  of  his  reasonable  nature,  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  it.  So 
**  much  is  observed  in  honor  of  that  exquisite  knowledge  with  which  the 
**  sacred  writer  was  endowed."  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  as 
much  as  I  was,  at  discovering  that  the  learned  writer  now  quoted  is  no 
other  than  Warburton  himself;  the  identical  Warburton  who  had  so 
strenuously  maintained  that  in  all  the  writings  of  Moses  not  so  much  as  an 
inielligible  hint  of  a  future  state  was  to  be  round.  The  passage  now  quoted 
occurs  in  the  ninth  book  %  of  the  Divine  Legation,  written  many  years  after 
the  first  six^  and  which  though  printed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  by  the  auUior, 

•  Vide  nipra,  p.  291. 

t  Attuffing  to  Clarke  «nd  Baxter. 

t  Viae  Vol.  HI.  pp.  6S0  ana  Gn  Of  Waitouiton's  Woits,  in  seven  Yolmftei  4to,  printed  1788. 
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solemn  enforo^mentand  impressive  ckscrlptidn  hf  tTie  lafit  pro- 
phets. And  we  are  thus,  I  trust,  ftilly  prepared  to  receive 
and  admit  the  clear  truth  and  fnll  fow^  of  our  divine  Lord's 
dedaratien,  tihat  the  Jews  derived  the  knoiviec%e  of  this  truth 
from  the  Soriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  when  appealing  to 
them  for  the  prophetic  attestation  of  his  own  divine  mission^  he' 

If  M  left  unfinished,  and  not  publiilied  andl  after  Us  deiiA,  It  is  hewever 
not  unfair  to  conclude,  that  hints  of  a  future  state  which  were  unintelligibU 
to  him,  wlfile  he  saw  only  through  the  medhun  of  his  own  system,  became 
iateUigihle  (as  they  must,  I  tbuik,  be  to  all  others)  when  that  mist  wan 
graduall|r  removed.  But  while  I  make  this  remark,  1  am  ftilly  consdoiis  of 
the  possibility  that  ?ariations  and  inconsistencies  may  be  found  in  my  own 
pagfes ;  though'  I  sincerely  hope  trilth  is  the  &;reat  object  of  my  pursuit  I 
therefore  inftpute  not  to  Warburton  any  d^berate  neglect  of  that  sacred' 
principle ;  I  would  rather  claim  for  him,  as  well  as  for  myself,  the  old  piv 
vilege  of  authors — 

*'  Opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum." 

I  have  not  jucbed  it  necessary  in  this  argument  to.notice  particularly  the- 
different  texts  which  Warburton  brings  to  shew,  ''  That  his  conelusion  ma^ 
**  be  proved,  not  only  from  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  from  their 
**  positive  declarations ;  in  whicb  they  plainly  disooveiv  that  there  was  na 
*^ popular  expectation  of  a  future  state  or  a  resurrection.*'*    If  the  numer- 
ous passages  alleged  in  this  work  to  prove  the  contrary ^  su*e  fairly  interpretedy 
these  positive  declarations  shewing  the  expectation  of  a  future  state,  cannot 
be  done  away  by  any  texts  from  the  same  authors,  which  speak  of  deatb 
as  the  period  of  existence,  or  the  grave  as  the  land  of  foi^etfulness,  &c< 
&c«;  for  these  all  may  be  obviously  and  easily  interpreted  aa  meaning  no 
more  than  that  death  closes  our  present  state  of  existence,  puts  an  end  to 
our  present  projects,  prevents  us  from  declaring  in  the  present  world  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  &c.  &c.;  or  at  the  utmost,  that  so  long  as  the  state  oi 
death  continues,  until  men  are  raised  from  the  dead  and  called  to  judgment^ 
they  remain  insensible,  f  an  opinion  held  by  many  Christians^    And  in  some 
instances  these  texts  seem  to  be  opinions  which  the  sacred  writers  suppose 
pronounced  by  irreligious  or  atheistical  objectors,  and  which  they  a^e^ 
wards  expressly  refute ;  or  vehement  exclamations  of  recent  sorrow  redao* 
ing  the  mind  almost  to  despair.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Sadflo* 
cees  %  alleged  the  same  texts  to  prove  the  same  conclusion,  yet  oar  LoH 
charges  them  with  not  knowing  the  Scriptures ;  an  assertion  which  surely 
should  warn  us  against  arguing  from  the  Sciiptures  in  the  same  maooer 
which  they  did.    Nor  is  the  declaration  of  St  Paul  less  express,  as  to  wht 
he  conceived  to  be  the  real  tenor  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  on  this  sob* 
ject ;  "  This,"  savs  he  to  Felix,  "  I  confess  unto  thee^  that  after  the  waV 
<'  which  the;^  call  heresy,  worship  I  the  Ood  of  my  fathers;  believinof  all 
"  things  which  are  written  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets :  and  have  Hope 
*'  towards  God,  which  they  themselves  also  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a 
"  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust    And  herein  do  I 
'*  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  toward 
**  God  and  toward  oaen."  Acts  xxiv.  I^-^IG. 

«  Vide  DiT.  Leg.  Book  ▼.  Sect.  v.  Vol.  vr,  p.  S55. 

f  Vide  the  Appendix  to  ffishop  Law'f  Theory  of  Religion. 

X  Vide  Menasce  Ben  Israel,  as  quoted  by  the  learned  David  Hunwbien,  in  hii  ,Se»lon  ^^ 
lions  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  RourrectioD,  P.  89;  .in  wWch  the  text;}  adduced  by  tba  Siw«w^ 
tte  q«el«*a«d  cOr^*^""" 
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calls  on  hk  hearers,  ^<  Search  the  Script  ares;  for  in  them  ye  think 
<<  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me/'* 
And  though  the  disquisition  which  this  inquiry  has  produced, 
has  swelled  to  an  unexpected  length,  I  trust  this  will  he  excused, 
from  its  ohvious  tendeney  to*  viacUcate  the  truth  and  illustrate 
the  connexion  of  both  revelations. 

*  John,  T«  39. 
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LECTURE  V. 

EFFECTS   OF  JUDAISM  ON  THE   GENTILES. 

Sect.  I. —  Objection  to  Judaism^  first  from  its  being  confined  to  a  singk 
nation — Secondly,  from  its  implying  mutability  in  Gody  as  being  opposed 
to  Christianity — Answer  to  the  first — Judaism  not  confined  in  its  effects 
to  one  nation — but  intended^  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jews,  to 
enlighten  mankind — This  effect  fin^eseen  and  attended  to  in  the  Jewish 
scheme —  Various  instances  to  shew  this — Sohmon^s  prayer  at  the  consC' 
cration  of  the  temple  establishes  the  same  inference — The  miracles  wrought 
for  the  Jews  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Egyptians —  On  the  Cana* 
anites — On  the  Philistines — On  the  Heathens  in  the  reign  of  Salomon— 
But  counteracted  by  the  principles  of  Idolatry — Instanced  in  the  history 
of  the  Samaritans — Who  were  however  prepared  by  Judaism  for  ChriS' 
tianity — Effects  produced  by  Judaism  on  the  Heathens  during  the  Capti' 
vity — Instanced  in  the  history  of  Jeremiah —  Of  Daniel —  Of  his  three 
friends — Of  Belshazzar — Of  Cyrus — These  facts  publicly  attested^- 
Importance  of  such  attestations —  Trcu:es  of  these  effects  in  the  East- 
Traces  of  the  same  effects  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster — 'Of  Mahomet- 
Recapitulation —  Universal  reformation  not  to  be  expected  at  that  period 
of  the  world^^  Objection  derived  from  partial  effects  of  Judaism^  eno- 
neousinits  statement  of  facts — Inconclusive  in  reasoning — A  revelation 
not  being  universal,  implies  no  injustice  in  God, 


EXODUS  ix.  16. 


"  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  ia  thee  my  power;  and  UutW 

**  name  may  be  dedared  throughout  all  the  earth.*' 

It  yet  remains  to  observe,  that  the  Jewish  system  has  h^ 
objected  to,  on  grounds  distinct  from  its  immediate  doctrines 
or  its  direct  effects  upon  the  Jews  themselves.  First,  as  being 
partial;  wholly  confined  to  one  obscure  and  insignificant  nation^ 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  inade- 
quate to  that  stupendous  apparatus  of  miracles  by  which  it  i^ 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced:  Secondly,  as  indicating  & 
capricious  mutability  on  the  part  of  God,  who  (as  those  objec- 
tors affirm)  first  promulgated  the  Mosaic  Law  as  of  eternal 
obligation;  and  yet  afterwards  is  supposed  to  have  abrogated  it) 
and  introduced  the  different  and  even  opposite  system  of  Cbns- 
tianity. 
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To  these  objections  it  is  answered,  first,  that  the  Jewish 
scheme  was  never  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews 
alone,  but  by  their  iRstramentality  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, whose  instruction  and  reformation  it  had  the  clearest 
tendency  to  promote,  by  exhibiting  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  existence^  and  power  of  the  true  God,  not  only  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  but  to  all  the  nations  placed  in  their  vicinity  or 
affected  by  their  fortunes ;  amongst  whom  were  the  Egyptians 
the  wisest,  the  Canaanites  the  most  warlike,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  most  commercial  nations  of  remote  antiquity ;  and 
afterwards  the  four  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  Greece  ' 
and  Rome,  which  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  So  that  whatever  knowledge  of  true  religion  was 
preserved  amongst  mankind,  was  in  all*  probability  principally 
derived  from  this  source,  or  at  least  wae  from  thence'  materially 
extended  and  improved.* 

A  still  more  decided  proof,  that  the  Jewish  scheme  was  de- 

*  That  the  Jewish  Constitutioa  was  adapted  to  attract  the  attentioD  «nd 

improve  the  reli^ous  knowledge  of  mankind,  from  the  particular  time  at 

which  it  was  introduced,  has  been  satisfactorily  evinced  by  a  Ikte  ingenious 

Miiter.  *    He  observes,  *'  bad  it  been  erected  at  a  period  nearer  to  ue  De- 

"  luge,  whether  durin?  the  time  while  the  livht  m>m  the  old  world,  shed 

"  upon  the  survivors  oi  that  catastrophe,  remained  inextinguished,  or  during 

"  the  darkness  and  barbarism  that  succeeded  it,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 

"period  would  have  beea(at  least  to  human  judgment)  so  wisely  chosen.  It 

"Hdild  have  been  superfluous  while  men  remained  under  the  deep  and 

"  recent  impressions  of  the  Deluge ;  and  to  the  uninformed  and  inobservant 

"  minds  of  their  successors,  who  were  sinkins^  intO'  barbarism,  it  would  have 

"  becD  lost,  like  a  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  blind  or  the  careless :  and  even 

"bad  its  benefits  been  extended  to  all  mankind,  the  number  would  have  been 

"  then  (comparatiTely  at  least)  but  few.    But  not  bein^  erected  until  men   ' 

"  were  multiplied  and  divided  into  separate   communities,  some  of  them<. 

"^own  up  into  some  considerable  magnitude,  and  to  some  good  degree  of 

"  improvement  in  powers  and  knowledge,  it  had^  for  the  effectual  exhibitioa 

"of  God's  moral  government,  the  advantage  of   being  presented  before 

"  many  and  qualified  observers  capable  of  apprehending  such  a  truth,  of 

"  being  gratified,  or  at  least  struck,  with  aa  easy  proof  and  a  conspicuous.  ' 

"  display  of  it.     Beginning  after  the  commencement  of  such  nations  as  Bs^ 

"  bylon,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egjrpt ;  continuing  during  the  progress  of  these 

"  nations  tnrough  varions  conditions  andYicissitndes,  and  unavoidably  ha^ng 

"  some  connexion  with  them,  because  settled  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 

"  some  share  in  the  changes  which  took  plar^  amongst  them,  the  circum* 

"  tances  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and'their  correspondence  with  its  character, 

"  and  its  observance  and  neglect  of  its  peculiar  constitution,  could  not  but 

"  be  well  known  to  those  nations ;  it  must  have  exhibited  an  experimental, 

"  obvious,  and  clear  proof  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  a  spectacle 

''attracting  their  attention  through  all  the  stages  of  civil  society,  and  all.. 

"  tl\e  different  conditions  incident  to  such  combinations  of  men.*' 

< 

«  Mr.  Cappe,  Vol.  ii  p.  206. 
Y 
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signed  for  and  sillbeervient  to.  the  general  beAefit  of  ittanldndy 
is  :deriyed  from  tlutt  great  feature  of  it  which  supplies  the  answer 
to.  the  second  o.l3Jection;  even  this:  That  tbere  has  been  no 
change  in  the  divine  purposest  and  no.  inconsistency  between 
tbiB.  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ;  but  that  the  Mosaic 
Law  was  from  the  first  intended  not  to  be  of  eternal  obligation, 
bat.declared  to  be  subservient  to  and  introddotory  of  the  Gospel, 
.  In  order  to  estaUish  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  economy  to 
promote  amongst  other  nations  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
it  is  important  to  remark,  that  to  produce  such  a  tendency  is 
expressly  pointed  out  as  part  of  the  divine  plan,  and  as  a  mo- 
tive frequently  influencing  the  measures  of  the  divine  dispe&sa- 
tionsy  Thus  the  Jewish  Legislator  represents  God  aa  dedaringf 
concerning  Pharaoh,  ^<  In  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised 
<<  thee  up^  to  show  in  thee  my  power ;  and  that  my  name  may 
*'  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."*  And  when  on  the 
impious  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  after  the  return  of  the  twelve 
spies,  God  proposes  to  destroy  this  ungovernable  race,  and  raise 
fW>m  his  faithful  servant  Moses  a  nation  greater  and  mightier 
than  they,  the  patriotic  Legislator,  in  deprecating  the  execution 
of  the  divine  menace,  employs  this  topic  as  the  most  powerful 
dissuasive :  ^^  Now  if  thou  shalt  kill  this  people  as  one  man, 
<'  -thrai  the  nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will  speak, 
*<  sajring,  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  this  people 
*'  unto  the^  land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath 
<'  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.'^  f  He  then  proceeds  to  entreat, 
th^t  the  long  suffering  mercy  of  God  may  now  be  .exercised: 
*'  -And  the  Lord  said.  Behold  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy 
*'  word;  but  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
*^  the  glory  of  the  Lord.*'  %  The  awful  sentence  is  then  pro- 
nounced, that  the  nation  shall  continue  forty  years  in  that  vA- 
d^ness,    until  ^'  all  the  men  of  that  evil  generation  should 

»  Exod.  ix.  16.  f  Numb«xiy.  15. 

The  same  motive  is  represented  as  oonstaatly  operatiiiff  .to  prevail  apoa 
Johovah  to  withhold  the  full  ponishment  in  jos^ce  due  to  the  crimes  of  this 
wxywiird.  people.  Thus  in  his  last  solemn  hymn,  in  which  tiie  Lawgiver 
e}(hitnt8  a  prophetic  sketch  of  the  entire  dealing  of  Ood  with  his  people; 
after  eosmerating  the  signal  ponishmeats  which  would  follow  their  apostft- 
cies,  he  adds,  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  27,  **  I  would  scatter  them  into  comeiV)  I 
**  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease  from  among  men.  Were 
**  it  not. that  I  feared  the  wrath  of  the  snemy,  lest  their  adverBsries  should 
**  behave  themselves  strangely,  and  lest  they  should  say.  Our  hand  is  luf^> 
^  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  all  this." 

%  Nnmb.  xiv.  20,  21. 
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perish  tbere  :**  a  senteDee  the  miraciilous  execation  of  which 
undoabtedly  did,  and  still  does,  exhibit  in  the  strongest  light 
the  power  and  justice  of  Jehovah  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Thus  again,  when  the  Legislator  labours  to  impress  upon  his 
countrymen  the  observance  of  the  divine  laws,  he  ufges  a  simi- 
lar motive :  ^  Keep  therefore  and  do  them,  for  this  is  your  wis- 
*^  dom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which 
^^  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  Surely  this  great  nation 
^'  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people.  For  what  nation  is  Acre 
*^  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our 
^*  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him  for?  And  what 
^*  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so 
^'  righteous,  as  all  this  Law  which  I  set  before  you  this  day  J*  * 
And  certainly  the  wonders  of  divine  power  wrought  in  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  people,  combined  with  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  justify  this  appeal  of  the  Jewish  Legislator  to  all  nations 
acquainted  with  these  awful  facts.  And  how  extensively  has 
the  knowledge  of  these  ftcts  been  disseminated,  how  perpetually 
lis  it  still  spreading,  through  all  the  civilized  regions  of  the 
globe.  ^ 

Thus  again,  when  the  Legislator,  with  that  spirit  of  prophecy 
which  so  strongly  attests  his  divine  mission,  declares  to  his 
nation  the  prosperity  which  should  reward  their  obedience,  and 
the  calamiti^  which  should  chastise  their  transgressions,  he 
states  that  both  would  be  so  signal  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  evince  to  them^  the  greatness  of 
Jehovah:  ^^  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy  people  unto 
"  himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thee,  if  thou  wilt  keep  the 
'^  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  smd  walk  in  his  ways. 
^'  And  all  the  people  of  the  earth  shall  see  that  thou  art  called 
"  by  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee. 
'^  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the 
''  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  all  these  curses  shall  overtake 
''  thee;  and  thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  anci 
^'  a  by-word  among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee; 
"  80  that  the  generation  to  come  of  your  children  that  shall  rise 
'^  up  after  you,  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  up  from  a  far 
^'  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plaguQS  of  that  land,  and 
'^  the  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  it;   even  all 

*  Deut.  iv.  6—8. 
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^*  lialicniB  shiill  say :  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  anto 
^'  this  land  ?  wliat  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger?  Then 
*^  men  shall  say,  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
*^  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  with  them 
**  when  he  brought  tliem  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and 
<^  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  tlieir  land  in  anger,  aifd  in  wrath, 
'*  and  in  great  indignation,  and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as 
♦'it  is  this  day/'* 

Assuredly,  as  this  prediction  was  illustriously  verified  in  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation  under  t)ieir  judges  and 
their  kings,  even  to  the  total  expulsion  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
signal  captivity  of  the  remaining  two,  and  their  as  s^al  res-, 
toratjon ;  so  it  is  still  more  illustriously  verified  by  the  present 
unparalleled  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  equally  unparal- 
leled preservation  as  a  distinct  people,  notwithstanding  that 
dispersion,  f  Assuredly  they  at  this  day  exhibit  the  most  irre- 
futable proof  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  of  the  divine 
original  of  those  Scriptures  which  contain  the  laws  they  were 
bound  to  observe,  and  predict  the  calamities  which  should 
chastise  the  breach  of  that  sacred  obligation. 

In  the  devout  and  beautiful  prayer  of  Solomon,  on  the  con* 
seeration  of  the  temple,  we  find  the  principle  here  stated,  pub- 
licly and  solenmly  recognised  :  '^  Moreover,  concerning  a  stran- 
^'  ger  that  is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  but  cometh  out  of  a  far 
country  for  thy  name's  sak^  (for  they  shall  hear  of  thy  great 
name,  and  of  thy  strong  hand,  and  of  thy  stretched-out  arm) 
♦'  when  he  shall  come  and  pray  towards  this  place,  hear  thou  in 
*'  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the 
^'  stranger  calletb  to  thee  for :  that  all  people  of  the  earth  may 
♦'know  thy  name,  to  fear  thee,  as  do  thy  people  Israel;  and 
♦'  that  they  may  know  that  this  house  which  I  have  builded,  U 
♦'  called  by  thy  name."  i  .  And  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
devout  address,  the  monarch  prays,  ''  Let  these  my  words, 
♦'  wherewith  I  have  made  supplication  before  the  Lord,  be  nigh 
♦'  unto  the  Lord  our  God  day  and  night,  that  he  may  maintain 
♦'  the  cause  of  his  servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel, 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  9.  10.  15.  37;  also  xxix.  22.  24.  25.  28. 

f  On  this  subject  consult  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Dissertation  vi.  vii. 
yiii. ;  and  Larduer*s  Three  Discourees  to  prove  the  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  People  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  his 
ti^nth  volume,  p.  63  ct  seq, 

:|:  1  Kings,  viii.  41—43. 
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"  as  the  matter  shall  require :  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
"  may  know  that  (he  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else."* 

In  this  remarkable  passage,  which  is  the  more  decisive  as  it 
contains  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  principles  and  objects  of 
the  Jewish  Law,  proceeding  from  the  highest  human  authority, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  immediate  approbation  of  God,  whose  glory 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  during  this  solemn  supplication,  we ' 
perceive  it  is  clearly  laid  down,  not  only  that  the  Jewish  scheme 
was  adapted  and  designed  to  make  "  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
"  know  that  the  Lord  vras  God,  and  that  there  was  none  else  ;'* 
but  also  that  the  stranger  from  the  remotest  region,  who  should 
be  led  to  believe  in  and  to  worship  the  true  God,  was  not  only 
permitted,  but  called  and  encouraged  to  "pray  towards  the 
"  temple  at  Jerusalem,"  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  the  chosen 
people  of  Grod,  and  equally  with  them  hope  for  the  divine  fa-' 
vour,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  prayers ;  without  becomii^  a 
citizen  of  the  Jewish  state,  or  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  or  civil  law.f  For  the  words  of  Solomon  evi- 
dently suppose,  that  the  stranger  whom  he  describes  as  thus 
supplicating  God,  remained  as  he  had  originally  been,  "  not  of 
•*  the  people^of  Israel.'* 

How  far  the  decided  superiority  of  Jehovah  over  the  idols  of 
Egypt  and  Canaan,  %  and  the  clear  manifestation  of  divine 
justice,  mercy,  and  power,  so  conspicuously  exhibited  by  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  their  settlement  in 
the  promised  land,  were  effectual  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain ; 
Aat  they  did  not  produce  any  extended  permanent  national 

*  1  Kings,  viii.  59,  60. 

f  From  2  Chron.  ii.  17,  it  appears  Solomon  found  in  Israel  strangers  of 
such  a  rank  of  life  as  were  fit  to  be  employed  in  assistin<^  to  build  the  tem- 
ple, 153,600,  These  (as  the  commentaters  agree,  vide  Foli  Synonsin,  and 
ratrick,  &c)  were  proselytes  to  the  worship  of  the  ti'ue  God,  ana  the  ob-  • 
servance  of  the  moral  law,  though  not  circumcised.  Patri(*k  observes, 
**  These  were  the  reliques  (as  Kimchi  thinks)  of  the  Amorites,  Hittiteji, 
**  Periziites,  Hivites  and  Jebusites,  mentioned  aftewards,  ch.  viii.  7.  fint 
**  they  were  not  idolaters,  for  then  David  would  not  have  suffered  them  to 
"  dwell  in  the  land.  Bat  they  worshipped  Ood  alone,  though  they  did  not 
**  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  wholly,  by  being  circumcisecL  These  David 
**  had  numbered,  that  he  might  know  their  strength  and  their  condition ; 
**  which  did  not  proceed  from  such  vanity  as  moved  him  to  number  his  own 
"  peo]ple ;  but  out  of  a  prudent  care  that  they  might  be  distinguished  from 
*'  Jews,  and  be  employed  in  such  work  as  he  did  not  think  fit  to  put  upqn 
*i  the  Israelii."  8ee  1  Chrqn.  xxii.  2. 

t  Vide  supra,  Lect.  II. 
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reformation  in  any  idolatrous  country  is  certain.  Indeed  to 
produce  such  an  effect  at  that  period  of  the  world»  it  seems 
evident,  nothing  but  such  a  system  of  perpetual  discipline  and 
control  as  God  exercised  over  bis  chosen  people,  would  have 
been  sufficient. 

The  Scripture  history,  however,  supplies  various  instances 
of  the  deep  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  those,  who  were 
perfectly  apprised  of  the  miraculous  interpositions  of  God  in 
behalf  of  his  chosen  people.  In  reciting  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
we  are  told,  that  the  magicians,  when  their  own  power  was 
clearly  exceeded  and  their  arts  baffled,  acknowledged,  ^^This 
<^  is  the  finger  of  God :"  *  and  when  Moses  warned  thc^  Eg}'P- 
tians  of  the  approaching  plague  of  a  very  grievous  hail,  we 
find,  **  He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord,  among  the  ser- 
^  vants  of  Pharaoh,  made  his  servants  and  his  catde  4oe  into 
^  the  houses."  f  On  the  increasing  accumulation  of  pljague9, 
inflicted  in  consequence  of  the  ippious  obduracy  of  PharsM^ 
bis  servants  at  length  ventured  to  renaonstrate  with  that  proud 
and  inflexible  monarch :  they  said  unto  him,  *^  How  long  shall 
^  this  roan  (Moses)  be  a  snare  unto  ns?  Let  the  mea  go,  that 
^^they  may  serve  the  Lord  their  God:  knowest  th^u  not  yet 
^'  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?''  j:  And  we  are  told  thi^  ^^  the  man 
^<  Moses  was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  eight  of 
*^  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people^"  §  Nor 
can  a  ^nore  probable  account  be  ^ven  of  that  ^  mixed  niulti- 
tude"  II  who  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel  Out  of  Egypt» 
than  that  it  consisted  of  Egyptians,  deeply  convinocid,  by  the 
miracles  they  had  witnessed,  of  the  supreme  di^'inity  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  tbenoe  determined  to  adhere  to  his  worship,  and  for 
that  purpose  join  themselves  to  his  chosen  people,  share  the 
same  fortune,  and  submit  to  the  same  law-  K 

On  the  approach  of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  per- 
ceive the  terror  of  their  God  had  gone  before  them :  **  Verily," 
says  Rahab  to  the  spies,  <'  I  know  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you 
<Hlie  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all 
<*  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint  because  of  you.  For  we 
**  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 

♦  Exod.  viii,  19.  f  Ihid.  ix.  20.  J  Ibid.  x.  7. 

§  Exod.  xi.  3,  II  Ilnd.  xiL  38. 

t  Vide  Patrick  in  locum,  and  SeMen  de  jSTSsdriis,  lib.  i.  ch.  iii*  p.  776» 
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*<  for  you,  when  yoa  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what  you  dtd 
*'  anto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  were  on  the  other 
'^side  Jordan,  Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed.  And 
^^  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  these  things^  our  hearts  did  melt, 
^^  neither  did  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man,  bb- 
*' cause  of  you;  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  Grod  in  heaven 
'^  above,  and  in  earth  beneath."  *  The  similar  avowal  of  the 
GibeoHites  is  equally  express  and  strong :  <^  From  a  very  fiir 
^^  country  thy  servants  are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the 
*<  Lord  thy  God :  for  we  have  heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all 
<*  that  he  did  in  Egypt,  and  all  that  he  did  to  the  two  kings  of 
<<  the  Amorites  that  were  beyond  Jordan.  Therefore  now  make 
^^  ye  a  league  with  us."  f  Their  apology  for  the  artifice  they 
had  practised  is  not  less  striking :  **  Because,"  say  they,  "  it 
^*  was  certainly  told  thy  servants,  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
<^  commanded  his  servant  Moses  to  give  you  all  the  land,  and 
*^  to  destroy  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you ; 
<<  therefore  we  were  sore  afraid  of  our  lives  because  of  you,  and 
*'  theirefbf e  we  did  this  thing."  | 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  Gibeonites  being  permitted  to 
preserve  their  lives  and  property,  on  condition  of  becoming 
^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation 
^^  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,"  must  have  renounced  idolatry ; 
for  the  attendance  of  avowed  idolaters  at  the  altar  for  any  pur- 
pose, would  have  been  an  intolerable  profanation.  Had  the 
other  nations  of  Canaan  imitated  their  conduct  in  submitting 
to  the  chosen  people,  and  renouncing  idolatry,  they  most  pro- 
bably would  also  have  experienced  mercy.  §  But  relying  on 
the  pf  oteclion  of  their  idols,  they  encountered  the  host  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  their  destruction  served  to  increase  and  to  diffuse  the 
terror  of  his  power,  ||  a  terror,  the  impression  of  which  we 
trace  the  impression  three  hundred  years  after,  when  the  Philis- 
tines, hearing  that  the  ark  of  God  had  been  brought  into  the 
camp  of  Israel,  exclaimed,  ^'  Wo  unto  us:  who  shall  deliver  us 
*^  out  of  the  hands  of  these  mighty  gods  ?  These  are  the  gods 
^^  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  in  the  wUder- 
*^  ness."  K    On  this  ocasiou,  God,  by  permitting  the  Israelites 

♦  Joshua,  ii.  9—11.  t  ^^^^>  »^-  ^—^  ^' 

%  Joshna,  ix.  24.  §  Vide  supra,  Lect.  I. 

II  Vide  supra.  t  1  Samuel,  iv.  8. 
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to  be  defeated  and  his  ark  taken,  punished  tlieir  presumption 
in  relying  on  his  protection  without  repenting  of  their  crimes. 
While  on  the  idol  of  the  Philistines  *  and  his  worshippers,  he 
inflicted  such  signal  chastisement,  f  without  any  intervention 
of  human  agency,  as  seems  admirably  adapted  not  only  to 
punish  but  reform  their  idolatry ;  yet  in  vain :  at  that  period 
the  human  mind  appears  incapable  of  being  thus  reformed.  The 
deluded  Philistines  acknowledged  the  resistless  power  of  Jeho- 
vah; but  they  were  thence  stimulated  merely  to  remove  the 
immediate  pressure  of  that  power  from  their  idols  and  them- 
selves. They  never  once  felt  the  reasonableness  of  forsaking 
such  base  absurdities,  and  adhering  steadily  to  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  Israel, 

In  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the.  tendency  of  the  Jewish  scheme 
to  difl^use  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  appears  increasiDgiy 
conspicuous.  The  prosperity  and  wealth  of  this  monarch,  the 
magnificence  of  his  temple,  and  above  all,  bis  fame  for  wisdom, 
attracted  universal  attention ;  for  '^  his  fame  was  in  all  nations 
<^  round  about,  and  there  came  of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom 
.  <'of  Solomon,  from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had 
'<  heard  of  his  wisdom."  j:  We  have  observed  the  'Solemn  and 
public  manner  in  which  he  encouraged  the  stranger  who  was 
not  of  the  people  of  Israel,  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel.  And 
it  is  probable  many  strangers  may  have  been  at  this  period 
attracted  to  rank  themselves  with  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God.  Still,  however,  the  human  iniad  appears  not.  to  have 
been  prepared  for  any  general  and  permanent  reception  of  that 
pure  religion,  which,  acknowledging  "  God  to  be  a  spirit,"  de- 
clares <*  he  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  §  And 
when  we  see  that  Solomon  himself,  with  all  his  advantages,  did 
not  resist  the  seductions  of  idolatry,  we  cannot  wonder  if  ^ 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  may  have  been  attracted  by 

*  On  this  subject  Warbnrton  judiciously  observes:  **  After  this  transac- 
"tion  we  hear  no  more  of  any  attempts  among  the  Gentile  nations  to 
"join  the  Jewish  worship  with  their  own.  They  considered  the  God  of 
*•  Israel  as  a  tutekry  Deity,  absolutely  unsociable,  who  would  have  nothias 
**  to  do  with  any  but  his  own  people,  or  with  such  particulars  as  would 
**  worship  him  alone»  and  therefore  in  this  respect  different  from  all  otber 
*'  tutelary  ffods,  each  of  which  was  willing  to  live  in  oommunity  with  the 
'*  rest."— Vide  Div.  Le^.  ' 

f  1  Samuel,  ch.  v.  and  vi. 

J  1  Kings,  iv.  29  to  34 ;  and  x.  1  to  13. 

§  Gospel  of  St.  John,  iy.  23,  24. 
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Ills  fiune,  and  attentive  to  his  instructions^  could  permanently 
emancipate  themselves  from  its  fascinating  power. 

We  have  indeed  abundant  proofs  how  deeply  rooted  was  the 
o[Hnion  of  the  world's  being  governed,  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  local  and  national  guardian  gods,  rivals  in  power  and  influ- 
ence; no  one  of  whom  however  absolutely  excluded  the  worship 
of  the  rest.  So  that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  interest  and  the 
duty  of  each  nation  to  adore  and  conciliate  the  gods  of  every 
country  they  conquered  or  settled  in — ^retaining  at  the  same 
time,  with  undiminished  reverence,  the  idols  of  their  oii^  an- 
cestors, as  their  peculiar  guardian  deities.  While  this  was  a 
principle  universally  admitted,  no  display  of  power  and  majesty 
on  the  part  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  could  produce  any  other 
effect  than  an  abortive  and  absurd  attempt  to  associate  the  wor*- 
ship  of  Jehovah  with  that  of  those  base  idols  which  a  deluded 
world  adored;*  an  attempt  which  the  dignity  of  the  true  God 
must  necessarily  resent  and  punish. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  observation 
occurs,  in  the  conduct  of  the  colony  planted  by  the  King  of 
Babylon  in  Samaria,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes  whom 
he  had  carried  into  captivity.  Their  history  casts  so  much  light 
on  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  that  I  conceive  it  neces- 
sary to  transcribe  it  in  a  note,  as  we  find  it  related  with  all  the 
characters  of  truth  by  the  sacred  historian.f 

*  Consult,  on  this  principle  of  intercommunity  in  the  Pa^n  reb'g^ons, 
Warburton,  Book  ii.  sect.  vi.  Vol.  ii.  p.  33.  And  this  beinff  the  principle  on 
which  the  Samaritans  originally  adopted  the  worshiji  of  Jehovah,  (ib.  p.  50.^ 
nhile  in  every  case  the  condemnation  of  this  principle  by  the  Jewish  reh- 
^on,  and  its  blowing  only  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  prevented  its  being  re- 
ceived by  tiie  heathens. — Vide  Warburton,  Book  v.  sect.  ii.  Vol.  iv.  p.  203. 
See  also  Ezekiel  xvi.  34'. 

t  The  2d  of  Kings,  xvii.  24,  &c.  **  And  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men 
"  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  A  va,  and  from  Hamath,  and 
"from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of  the 
"  children  of  Israel ;  ana  thev  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
"  thereof.  And  so  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  their  dwelling  there,  that  they 
'* feared  not  the  Lord;  therefore  the  Lord  sent  lions  amongst  them,  which 
**  slew  some  of  them.  Wherefore  they  spake  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  sajring, 
**  The  nations  which  thou  hast  removed,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
"  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land';  therefore  he  hath  ^ent  lions 
**  among  them,  and  behold,  they  slay  them,  because  they  know  not  the  man- 
*'  per  of  the  God  of  the  land.  Then  the  king  of  Assyria  commanded,  say- 
"  ing,  Carry  thither  one  of  the  priests  whom  ye  brought  from  thence ;  and 
**  let  them  ffo  and  dwell  there,  and  let  him  teach  them  the  manner  of  the 
**  God  of  the  land.  Then  one  of  the  priests,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
**  from  Samaria,  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they  should 
**fear  the  Lord.    Howbeit,  every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put 
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And  I  observe^  that  tliis  history  aifords  an  instance  of  hea- 
thensy  placed  probably  in  the  most  advantageons  situation  it  vm 
poanble  for  heathens  to  be  plaeed,  in  order  to  reclaim  them  from 
idolatry;  introdnced  to  supply  the  place  of  one  part  of  God'i   i 
chosen  people,  who  had  been  expelled  for  thmr  idolatries:  thus 
brottglit  into  immediate  contact  with  the  retnainiog  part^  from 
whom  they  ooald  not  bat  learn  much  of  the  wonders  of  Jebo-  i 
vah's  power ;  conyineed  by  their  own  experience  of  the  necesnty  { 
of  conciliating  him  as  the  supreme  guardian  God  of  the  coBBtry  j 
in  which  they  were  newly  settled,  and  compelled  by  tbeir  fears 
to  solicit  instmetion  in  hie  Law.   They  receive  that  instrnction; 
the  books  of  Moses  are  placed  in  their  hands,  and  were  from 
that  period  uniformly  adcnowkdged  by  them  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity.   Yet  so  deeply  weve  their  idolatrous  propensities  routed  \ 
in  tiieir  souls,  that  though  thus  circumstanced,  with  examples  j 
of  dirino  punishment  immediately  under  their  observance,  in*  ; 
structed  in  the  tenor,  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
divine  Law,  they  could  not  be  taught  to  discern  the  folly  and 
impiety,  or  forsAke  the  practice^  of  assoc&tting  the  worship  of 
the  basest  idols  with  that  of  the  great  Jehovah.     TIjey  indeed 
<<  feared  the  Lord,  (bat  yet)  they  served  their  graven  images, 
*^  both  their  children  and  th^r  children's  children;  as  did  their 
^*  fathers,  so  do  Aey  unto  tliis  day." 

^  them  in  the  honses  of  the  higll  pkees  \i1nch'  the  Saanuitans  itA  made* 
**  And  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Sucooth-Benoth»  and  the  men  of  Hamath 
**  made  A^ima,  and  the  men  <3€  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and  the  Avites  made 
^  Nihhaz  and  Tntak^  and  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  fire  to 
*'  Adrammakdi  and  Awamnra!«ch,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim.  So  they  feared 
**  the  Lord,  and  made  unto  themselves  o{  the  lowest  of  them  priesis  of  tbe 
^  high  pkices,  which  sacrificed  for  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places. 
**  They  feared  the  Lord^  and  served  their  own  gods,  ^ter  the  manner  cSi^ 
^  nations  whom  they  carried  away  from  thence.  Unto  this  day  thejdD 
<*  after  their  former  manners: '  they  f^  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  >^ 
'*  their  statutes,  or  after  their  ordinances,  or  after  the  law  and  covunm^ 
**  which  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob,  whom  he  named  Isiael* 
**  with  whom  the  Lord  had  made  a  covenant,  and  charged  them,  sayia?) 
^  Ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods,  nor  how  yonrselves  to  them,  nor  serve  tnesi 
**  nor  sacrifice  to  them:  but  tiie  Lord,  who  brought  you  up  oat  of  the  laad 
**  of  Egypt  mth  great  power  and  a  stretdied-out  arm,  him  shall  ve  fear,  and 
**  him  ehul  ye  worship,  and  to  him  shall  ye  do  sacrifice.  And  tne  statotfs, 
**  and  the  ordinances,  and  the  law,  and  the  commandment  which  he  wrote 
**  for  yoo,  ye  shall  observe  to  do  for  evermore :  and  ye  shall  not  fear  other 
**  gods,  ^d  the  covenant  that  I  have  made  with  you,  ye  shall  not  foi|et> 
"  neither  shall  ye  fear  other  gods.  But  the  Lord  your  cidd  ye  shall  rear; 
**  and  he  shaU  deliver  you  out  of  the  hand  of  all  yomr  ehemies.  Howbot, 
*'  they  did  not  hearken,  but  they  did  after  their  fomer  taiaancr.  So  tbaje 
**  natKHis  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  graven  imager  both  their  chil- 
*'  dren  and  their  children's  children:  as  did  Uieir  fkdiers,  so  do  they  vtKo 
« this  day." 
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But  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Samaritans  could  at 
that  period  be  ooiapletely  reclaimed  from  idolatry,  yet  tlie  mea^- 
Bures  employed  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowle<^e  of  the 
true  God  seem  gradually  to  have  produced  a  considerable  effect. 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  tiie  seventy  years  captivity,  aa  ' 
event  which  so  clearly  proved  the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Pro- 
phets, and  the  overrruling  providence  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
SamaritaxHS  were  extremely  desirous  to  join  in  rebnildii^  his 
temple,  and  celebrating  his  worship :  for  '^  they  said  unto  the 
"  chief  of  the  fathers,  let  us  build  with  you ;  for  we  seek  your 
*^  God,  as  ye  do;  and  we  do  sacrifice  to  him,  since  the  days  of 
<'  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  who  brought  us  up  hither."* 

This  proposal  the  Jews  steadily  rejected ;  and  whatever  their 
motives  may  have  been,  we  can  discern  important  reasons,  in 
consequence  of  which  this  rejection  appears  to  have  been  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy.  The  intermixture 
of  the  Samaritans  with  the  Jews  might  .have  rendered  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  family  and  birth 
of  the  Messiah,  less  cleaAr — ^might  have  re-introduced  idolatry 
among  the  restored  Jews,  now  completely  abhorrent  from  it» 
and  in  various  ways  defeated  the  grand  objects  of  Providence  in 
selectii^  and  preserving  a  pecuUar  people.  In  consequence  of 
this  rejection,  and  the  alienation  it  produced,  the  Jews  probably 
became  more  vigUaut  in  preserving  the  strictness,  and  the  Sa- 
loaritans  more  zealous  in  emulating  the  purity,  of  the  Mosaic 
ntual.  They  became  hostile,  and  therefore  unsuspected  guar- 
dians and  vouchers  of  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  particu- 
larly of.  the  Pentateuch,  And  while  the  Jews  in  general,  blinded 
by  their  national  prejudices,  could  see  in  the  promised  Messiah 
only  a  national  and  temporal  deliverer,  the  Samaritans  appear 
^  have  judged  of  his  pretensions  with  more  justice  and  suocess.f 

*  Eira  iv.  2. 

t  Vide  John  iv.  particularly  41  &  4i2,  **  And  many  moire  (of  the  Samari* 
"  tans)  believed,  because  of  his  own  word ;  and  said  unto  the  woman.  Now 
**  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying ;  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves, 
^  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Chnst,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.*'  A 
coQtession  of  fa\th  higher  by  some  degrees  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot  remarks)  than 
the  Jews  common  creed  concerning  the  Messiah :  for  they  held  him  only  for 
a  Saviour  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  so  we  may  see  how  deeply  and  cor- 
^^j  these  Samaritans  had  drank  in  the  waters  of  life,  so  as  to  acknowledge 
Chn8t  in  his  proper  character.  Vide  also  the  testimonies  of  St  Chrysostom 
^nd  Epiphanius  to  the  same  effect,  as  quoted  by  Kennicot,  Dissertation,  Vol. 
ll'  p.  41  to  47.  The  expression  of  the  woman,  "  When  the  Messias  cometh 
be  will  tell  us  all  things,  diews  that  she  expected  him  in.  hi9  proper  charac- 
^  of  a  religious  instructor* 
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And  though  our  Lord  visited  them  only  as  It  were  incidentally,* 
yet  he  w^is  able  to  declare  to  them  his  character  and  avow  his 
dignity,  without  that  mysterious  reserve  and  jealous  cautioo 
which  the  proneness  oF  the  Jewish  multitude  ^'  to  take  him  b] 
force  and  make  him  a  king,"f  constantly  required.  And  it  seeniis 
evident  that  the  Samaritans  were  predisposed  and  prepared  to 
receive  and  diffuse  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  more  than  any  other 
description  of  men,  the  pious  and  reflecting  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation  only  excepted.  And  thus  this  circumstance,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  at  first  view  might  seem 
to  prove  it  was  peculiarly  partial  and  confined,  appears  in  \\s 
final  result  to  have  materially  facilitated  the  difliision  of  true  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  and  thus  to  have  been  subservient  to  the 
general  advantage  of  mankind. 

But  it  was  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  conse* 
quent  dispersion  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  illustrious 
empire  in  the  civilized  world,  that  God  principally  employed 
them  as  the  means  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  heathen  to 
his  majesty  and  his  providence.  The  prophetic  denunciations  of 
Jeremiah  as  to  this  subjugation  and  captivity,  were  so  public 
and  decided  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Assyrian  army  and 
their  mighty  monarch ;  so  that  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar gave  charge  concerning  Jeremiah  to  Nebuzaradan, 
captain  of  hi^*  guard,  saying,  *<Take  him,  and  look  well  to  him, 
and  do  him  no  harm.  The  reason  of  this  peculiar  regard  is  thus 
stated :  "  For  Nebuzaradan  said  unto  Jeremiah,  The  Lord  thy 
^^  God  hath  pronounced  all  this  evil  against  this  place;  noietlie 
^^  Lord  hath  brought  it  to  paiss,  and  done  according  as  he  hatli 
*^  said ;  because  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  have  not 
<^  obeyed  his  voice,  therefore  this  thing  is  come'  upon  y/ou."! 

Thus  the  captivity  of  Judah  glorified  God  amongst  the  heathen^ 
even  at  its  commencement.  But  during  its  continuance  God 
employed  various  means  to  convince  the  Gentiles  of  his  universal 
providence  and  his  resistless  power.     He  raised  up  Daniel 

*  Vide  John  ch.  iv.  particularly  ver,  26  and  42,  on  our  Lord's  reasons  for 
reserre  and  caution,  in  avowing  his  divine  character  and  full  dignity,  an<l  ^^^ 
his  sometimes  concealing  his  miracles.  Consult  Locke's  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity.  Watson's  Tracts,  VoL  iv.  p.  22  to  39 ;  and  why  he  is  thus 
distinct  in  his  avowal  of  his  heing  the  Messiah  to  the  Samaritans,  ib.  p.  ^' 

f  John  vi.  15. 

X  Vide  Jer.  xxzix.  12,  and  xl.  2. 
•   J  Vide  Daniel  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi. 
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wliose  prophetic  spirit  exalted  him  to  the  highest  distinction,  for 
Nebuchadnezzar  ^'  made  him  ruler  over  ,the  whole  province  of 
^'  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
*'  Babylon."  Darius  the  Mede  retained  him  in  the  same  dignity, 
from  the  same  cause.  Thus  also  God  rescued  the  three  illus- 
trious friends  of  Daniel  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  into 
which  they  had  been  plunged  as  martyrs  for  the  worship  of 
Jebovah,  in  opposition  to  the  profanations  of  idolatry.  He 
preserved  Daniel  himself  from  the  den  of  lions,  to  which  he  was 
condemned  for  the  same  glorious  cause ;  and  punished  the  proud 
impiety  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  a  seven  years  insanity  and  de- 
gradation from  his  throne,  to  which  he  was  restored,  only  when 
with  his  reason  his  piety  returned,  and  he  submitted  to  pay 
solemn  and  public  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Thus  also  at 
the  moment  when  Belshazzar  was  insulting  Jehovah,  by  bringing 
forth  the  consecrated  vessels  of  his  temple  to  be  polluted  by  his 
profanation,  the  miraculous  handwriting  on  the  wall  dashed 
with  horror  his  impious  revelling,  and  announced  his  own  im- 
pending destruction,  and  the  downfall  of  his  empire. 

These  were  not  obscure  or  doubtful  transactions,  related  only 
by  deluded  fanatics  or  artful  impostors,  but  attested  by  the 
authentic  decrees  of  the  most  distinguished  monarchs,  solemnly 
proclaimed  through  their  wide-extended  dominions.  What 
writer  would  liave  dared,  if  unsupported  by  truth,  to  have  as- 
serted, when  the  facts  were  recent,  the  promulgation  of  such 
(lecrees  as  these?  ^'  I  king  Nebuchadnezzar  make  a  decree, 
'^That  every  people,  nation,  and  language,  which  speak  any 
''thing  amiss  against  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
"  Abednego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houses  shall  be 
"made  a  dunghill:  because  there  is  no  other  god  that  can 
"  deliver  after  this  sort."  f  And  again,  on  his  restoration  from  . 
insanity  he  issues  this  proclamation :  '^  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
"king,  unto  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  that  dwell 
"  on  all  the  earth ;  Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.  I  thought  it 
"  good  to  shew  tbe  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  high  God 
"  hath  wrought  towards  me.  How  great  are  his  signs !  and 
"  how  mighty  are  his  wonders  !  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
"  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  from  generation  to  generation,"  f 
Then  follows  the  narrative  of  his  vision,  its  interpretation  by 
Daniel,  and  its  accomplishment;  all   which   appropriate  the 

*  Dan.  iii.  29.  t  l>an.  iv.  21. 
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king's  acknowled^rments  of  tlie  Divinity  to  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Daniel,  of  whom  the  monarch  tfaas  concludes:  '*  Now  I  Neba- 
*^  ehadneasar  praise  and  extol,  and  honoor  the  King  of  heaven; 
**  all  whose  works  are  tmth,  and  hb  ways  judgment :  and  thoK 
*^  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  ahle  to  abase."  *  Thus  again  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  Daniel  from  the  lion's  den,  extorted 
from  Darius  this  solemn  and  pnUic  homage  to  the  God  of 
Israel;  <<  Then  king  Darius  wrote  unto  all  people,  nations,  and 
*<  lang^ges,  that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,  Peace  be  multiplied 
*<  unto  you.  I  make  a  decree,  That  in  every  dominion  of  my 
**  kingdom,  men  tremble  and  fear  before  the  dod  of  Daniel :  for 
^*  he  is  the  living  God,  and  stedfast  for  ever.  He  delivereth 
<*  and  rescueth,  and  he  worketh  signs  and  wond^ns  in  heaven 
*<  and  earth,  who  hath  delivered  Daniel  from  the  power  of  the 

"  lions."  t 
And  to  crown  this  series  of  mitaculous  interpositions  on  one 

hand,  and  public  homage  to  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  on  the 
other,  from  the  most  distinguished  monarchs  of  the  Eastern 
world ;  the  great  Cyrus,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  so 
fiilly  persuaded  of  that  divine  Providence,  whose  Sjnrit  dictated 
the  prophecies  so  clearly  pointing  out  the  progress,  nay  the 
particular  mode  of  his  successes,  that  he  became  the  active  as- 
sistant in  the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people  to  their  eoantiy. 
For  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  sayings  *^  All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
*'  earth  hath  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  given  me;  and  he  hath 
charged  me  to  build  him  an  house  in  Jerusalem,  whidi  is  '^ 
Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  the  Lord 
*^  Grod  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up."  X 

These  public  and  solemn  testimonies  to  the  majesty  of  the  God 
of  Israel  nrast  have  contributed  materially  to  check  error  and 
idolatry,  in  a  country  where  the  form  of  the  government  ren- 
dered the  examples  and  the  opinions  of  the  monarchs  so  power- 
ful and  operative.     They  must  have  gained  the  Jews,  even  in 
their  captive  and  degraded  state,  much  consideratioii  and  at- 
tention; and  as  such  a  state  led  them  to  take  pride  in  their 
religious  superiority,  the  only  superiority  now  left  them,  and  to  | 
exalt  the  divine  original  and  wisdom  of  their  religion;  so  these  j 
events  must  have  given  their  representations  weight  and  credi-  | 
bility. 

•  Dan.  ir.  37.  f  l*>id.  ri.  25—27.  t  Eira  I  2  St  3. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  at  this  remote  period,  and  ih  this 
distant  reptm^  till  lately  very  ignorant  of,  and  still  but  inper* 
feetly  acquainted  with,  the  history  and  literature  of  the  East,  to 
estimate  the  full  effect  of  the  divine  interpositions,  by  the  Jewish 
system,  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  close  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  in  checking  the  progress  of  error  and  idolatry, 
and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  existence  and  the 
divine  dispensations,  in  this  primeval  seat  and  source  of  civili- 
zation and  philosophy. 

One  remarkable  instance  however  of  the  diffusion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  patriarchal 
and  the  Jewish  revelations,  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Magian 
religion,  or  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  which  is  venerable  both 
for  its  antiquity  and  purity,  as  well  b»  important  from  the 
number  of  its  professors ;  and  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  most 
learned  and  industrious  writers,  *  appears  to  have  been  ori* 
ginally  derived  from  the  instructions  of  Abraham,  and  to  have 
recdved  its  great  reformation  by  Zoroaster  from  the  communi- 
calion  of  that  religious  knowledge  which  the  Jews  in  their 
captivity  disseminated  through  the  East. 

We  have  strong  testimony  to  prove  that  the  Persims  had 
corrupted  that  purity  of  fiuth  which  they  had  received  from 
their  pious  ancestor  Eli^n  the  son  of  Shem,  by  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  the  Zabian  idolatry ;  f  but  that,  probably, 
instructed  by  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  :|:  they  had  thoroughly 
TeTormed  their  religion  and  restored  its  purity.  In  process 
of  time  that  purity  was  again  corrupted,  if  not  by  gross  idolatry, 
in  worshipping  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  elements  of  nature, 
particularly  fire,  §  yet  certainly  by  paying  them  an  excessive  and 

*  Consalt  Hyde's  Religio  Veterum  Persarum ;  The  Religion  of  the 
Persees,  by  Henry  Lord ;  Prideaux's  Connection,  VoL  i,  from  p.  299  to  331  ; 
Universal  History,  VoL  ii.  Book  i.  ch.  xi.  sect.  iii.  p.  69 ;  Pocockii  Specimen 
Historiae  Arabic8e,ex  Abulfaragio,p.  54;  Maurice's  History  of  Hindostan,  Vol. 
ii.  Book  iv.  ch.  iii.  from  275  to  322;  Hottinger's  Histona  Pez^arum,  p.  172. 

t  Hyde,  ch,  i. 

t  Hyde  Relior.  Persarom,  ch.  iL  &  iii  passim,  particularly  p.  36.  ^  To  re- 
**  tarn,"  says  Hyde,  '*  to  the  ancient  Persians,  by  their  declaration  in  the 
**  book  called  Pharhang  Sururi,  the  religion  of  the  Persians  is  termed  the  re- 
^  ligion  of  Abraham  and  Zerdosht,  or  Airahamo  Zerdushtensis  ;  for  they 
**  maintain,  that  Abraham  was  of  the  same  religion  with  Zerdusht,  who  sue- 
"  ceeded  him  long  after,  and  that  the  religion  of  Zerdusht  was  derived  from 
"  Abraham :  and  by  the  religion  of  Abnuiam  the  Persians  understand  that 
**  which  (rejecting  the  first  interpolation  of  the  Sabians)  teaches  the  worship 
"  of  the  one  only  and  true  God,  exdudiiig  all  false  religions,*'  &c. 

$  Hyde,  cap.  iv. 
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superstitious  reverence ;  and  above  all,  by  admitting  the  doctrine 
of  two  independent  principles  of  evil  and  of  good,  so  hostile  to 
the  glory  and  the  worship  of  the  one  great  «fehovah,  the  uni- 
versal Lord  and  King.  From  these  corruptions  this  religion 
was  again  purified  by  the  celebrated  Zoroaster,  who  is  re- 
presented, by  those  writers  who  seem  best  informyed  in  Orioital 
literature,  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Daniel,  *  and  if  not  a 

*  Pridcaux,  Vol.  i.  p.  301 ;  Hyde,  cap.  zxii.  p.  298.  and  cap.  xxiv.  de  Vita 
Zuroastris ;  and  Maurice's  History  of  Iiidostan,  Vol.  li.  p.  280. 

Warbarton,  M'ith  his  usual  humility  of  opinion  and  urbanity  of  manner, 
rails  all  those  who  believed  the  f«ict  of  such  a  reformation  in  the  Magian  re- 
Ijnfiou,  as  1  have  here  ventured  to  suppose,  "  bewildered  men"*  and  con- 
siders the  Zoroaster  of  Hyde  and  Prideaox  as  a  mere  imaginary  personage, 
the  production  of  modern  Arabian  fictions.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
probability  of  my  bein^  numbered  amongst  those  bewildered  unfortunates,  I 
cannot  help  assenting  to  the  testimonies  collected  by  Hyde,  who  could  read  and 
nnderstana  the  ori<pnal  sacred  writings  of  the  Persians,  and  study  the  original 
Arabian  histories,  which  Warburton  certainly  could  not ;  and  who  appears 
to  have  spent  a  f^reat  part  of  his  life  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  with 
preat  patience,  learning  and  sagacity.  He  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
mauucr:  f 

"  The  ancient  prophet  of  the  Persians,  Zerdusht,  or  Zeradusht  ("by  the 
"  OrecianB  erroneously  termed  Zoroaster)  wrote  several  books  on  different 
**  subjects,  as  we  have  proved  in  the  proper  place ;  all  written  in  a  language 
'*  ancient,  and  in  most  places  now  obsolete.    These  remain  as  sealed-up 
<'  treasures,  which  the  eyes  of  the  learned  have  never  examined.     These 
«  works  in  manuscript  {isti  codices)  are  still  extant,  preserved  by  the 
*'  followers  of  that  religion  with  the  greatest  care ;  a  circumstance  which  may 
•*  scarcely  be  credited  by  such  as  are  strangers  to  these  things,  and  who  do 
*'  not  even  dream  that  the  old  Persians  have  always  had  a  well-regulated 
^  church,  X  which  preserved  its  ancient  memorials,  and  that  it  flourished  in 
**  splendour  to  Yesdegherd,  (the  last  of  that  name)  who  reigned  about  1000 
'<  years  ago ;  and  that  it  has  continued  irom  that  time  to  this,  though  with 
**  less  splendour.     These  booka  of  Zoroaster  are  almost  strangers  in  Europe 
**  (unless  perhaps  they  lie  somewhere  unknown ;)  but  some  of  them,  relating 
**  to  theology  (that  1  may  not  appear  to  hare  made  these  assertions  without 
**  eoidence)  are  in  my  possession^  written  in  an  ancient  language  and  character. 
"  1  procured  them  from  the  East  by  great  labour  and  expense,  and  they  are 
**  indeed  precious  as  gold.     The  autographs  by  Zoroaster  were  all  written  in 
'<  the  ancient  pure  and  unmixed  Persic,  as  being  that  which  at  that  period 
**  was  in  use  (nathout  mixture  of  Arabic)  in  those  parts  of  Chorasan  or 
**  Bactria,  where  was  the  tribe  of  Gushtasp,  and  which  still  is  used  there. 
'*  And  in  the  same  manner  most  copies  are  written  in  the  same  language,  ex- 
*'  ceptihg  some  for  the  common  use  of  modems,  which  have  sometimes 
**  Median  and  Arabic  words  intermixed,  all  which  signify  the  booh,  by  which 
'*  name  the  Persian  Mahometans  or  Medo-Persians  sometimes  emphatically 
•*  designate  the  Koran. 

**  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all  the  works  of  Zoroaster  were  drawn  out  of 
<'  the  darkness  of  the  Magians,  and  brought  to  light  amongst  us ;  from  which 

«  Warburton,  Vol.  iv.  p  180.  +  Vide  his  Preface,  p,  4  «  5. 

t  Vide  Hyde.  cap.  i.;  in  which  he  adduces  aiKuments  to  prove,  thattheancient  religion  of  tiiePer- 
tAAWi  had  retained  the  wortihip  of  God  from  the  earliest  ajies  to  the  present  day,  though  intermiogled 
with  some  superstitious  observance,  which  the  Greeks  and  Siahoniecaiis,  misutiderstaijding  and  miiin- 
terprcting,  h^id  falsely  charged  with,  direct  idoiatry^^Uu  the  cou6(itiiUpn  of  the  Feisuia  church,  cnuuk 
Hyde,  cap.  xxviii. 
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Jew,  yet  perfectly  acquaiiitefd  with'  the  Jewish  Seriptarefi,  to 
which  the  distinguishing  feattires  of  the  reformation  by  him  in- 
troduced were  in  a  great  measure  conformable.     Hence  his  con- 

*'  undoubtedly  manj  things  which  are  now  unknown  to  the  European  world, 
<<  would  be  diMJO^ered,  to  the  advantage  of  the  learned  and  inquisitive.  It 
<<  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  patrons  of  letters  to  provide  in  time  for  the 
**  expense  attending  this  object ;  such  a  work  would  be  worthy  of  some 
^  pnnoe  or  illustrious  oerson.  Nothing  can  be  efiected  without  the  neces- 
^'  sary  expense  being  aefrayed,  which  would  not  however  require  a  grea1^ 

"  Zoroaster,  (as  we  have  pointed  out  in  cap.  xiiv.)  from  his  conversation 
**  with  the  captive  Jews  in  I^ersia,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testa- 
<(  ment,  and  many  rites  were  from  thence  introduced  by  him  amongst  the 
"  Persians ;  as  appears  as  well  from  his  history  of  the  creation,*  and  other 
**  thiuffs  agreeing  with  Judaism,  as  from  having  insertedl  (as  Gjannabius  at- 
"  tests)  many  passages  of  David's  writings  into  his  books,  his  having  uttered 
"propnecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  foretold  and  rievealed,  though  with 
**  soine  obscurity,  in  the  (Hd  Testament.  But  it  was  besides  necessary  that 
**  himself  should  have  been  &vored  with  a  clearer  and  more  peculiar  revehi- 
**  tion,  and  have  left  that  written  in  his  books  for  the  Magi,  who  were  to  be 
"^  led  by  a  star  to  Christ,  when  bom  in  Judea ;  since  otherwise  they  could 
^  not  luive  known  that,  nor  would  they  have  come  to  Judea  from  a  distant 
"  land.  For  these  straingers  understood  this  matter  better  than  the  inhabi- 
**  tants  of  Bethlehem,  or  the  king,  or  all  the  Jews,  who  were  at  once  in- 
^  structed  and  alarmed  by  this  evangelic  information  of  the  Magi.  All  which 
'*  circumstances  persuade  us,  that  Zoroaster  had  a  really  divine  revelation  in 
"  this  particular;  especially  as  we  know  that  God  sometimes  (as  to  his  wis- 
**  dom  it  seemed  good)  has  deigned  to  reveal  truth  to  false  Prophets." 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  transcribe  any  further.  On  this  last  argument 
of  Hyde  I  would  observe,  that  if  Zoroaster  was  acquainted  n^th  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the  certain  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  which  he  had  from  thenoe  derived,  <*  in  whom  all  tne  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,"  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  favored  with  any  additional  revelation ;  though  we  must 
admit  that  the  Miwi  who  visited  our  Saviour  must  have  had  an  immediate 
revelation,  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  meaning  and  follow  the  guidance 
of  that  supernatural  appearance  which  conducted  them  to  his  presence.  But 
the  fact  of  the  visit  oi  the  Magi,  which  otherwise  seems  unconnected  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  history,  and  difficult  to  account  for,  is  so 
naturally  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  Providence  had  extended  to  the 
Persians  the  knowledge  of  tne  prophetic  writings,  and  in  connexion  with 
that  dispensation  which  had  selected  their  nation,  out  of  which  to  raise  for 
his  chosen  people  a  temporal  deliverer  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  a 
restorer  of  that  temple  where  the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  had  (as  U  were  in 
return)  provided  means  for  preparing  them  to  receive  the  first  tidings  of  that 
great  spiritual  Deliverer,  who  was  to  admit  them  and  all  nations  into  the 
church  of  God.  This  supposition  appears  to  me  to  explain  so  clearly  the 
visit  of  the  Mag[i,  and  to  combine  this  otherwise  isolated  fact  with  the  entire 
series  of  the  divme  dispensations  so  harmoniously,  that  I  confess  it  gives  fin 
my  judgment)  additional  credibility  to  the  £Eu;t,  that  this  knowledge  of  tne 
prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah  bad  been  communicated  to  the  Persians, 
either  through  Zoroaster  or  some  other  medium ;  and  induces  me  more  rea- 
dily to  acqmesce  in  the  testimony  establishing  this  fact,  which  at  the  same 
time  appears  in  its  own  nature,  and  independent  of  any  such  coincidence, 
sufficiently  dear  and  unexceptionable. 

*  Hyde»  cap.  ix.  on  the  Creatiom  cap.  x.  on  the  Deluge,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Magif  cap.«xxl. 
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demnation  of  two  independent  principles,^  and  his  ass^rlioii, 
that  the  Supreme  God  was  the  universal  creator  of  both  good 
and  evil,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sublime  Isaiah,  which 
the  Prophet  introduces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  it  was  par- 
ticularly designed  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  naJtiom^ 
and  especially  the  Persians^  to  this  important  truth ;  since  he 
connects  it  with  the  solemn  prophetic  designation  of  the  great 
Cyrus,  as  preM>rdained  to  be  God's  anointed :  for  '^  thus  saith  the 
<'  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  hold- 
^<  en  to  subdue  nations  before  turn;  and  I  will  loose  the  loin»of 
'*  king^;  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates 
<^  shall  not  be  shut :  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crodced 
^  places  straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
<^  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron :  and  I  will  give  thee  the  trea- 
sures of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that 
thou  mayest  know  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy 
^  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel.  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake, 
^  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  natae; 
<^  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.  Thon 
^  art  my  shepherd,  and  shalt  perform  aU  my  pleasure;  even 
<'  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built;  and  to  the  Tcfmple^ 
<<  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  ther&  is 
*'  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me :  I  girded  tiiee,  though 
<^  thou  hast  not  known  me :  that  they  may  know  from  the  risbg 
*'  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me; 
*'  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  form  the  light,  and 
'^  create  darkness :  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord 
**  do  all  these  things."  f 

This  radical  principle  of  true  religion  Zoroaster  inculcates 
clearly  and  strongly,  accompanied  with  such  additional  circum- 
stances, as  prove,  that  while  he  wished  to  indulge  the  prejudiecs 
of  the  nation  whom  he  taught,  he  yet  was  anxious  to  do  so  no 
further  than  might  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Jew- 
ish reli^on,  from  which  his  own  were  plainly  borrowed.  In 
this  spirit  he  maintained  that  tmder  thc^  Supreme  Beino  was 
IhA  angel  of  light,  the  director  of  good,  and  an  angel  of  dark- 
ness, the  author  of  evil :%    ^kat  between  these  is  a  perpetual 

*  Pocockti  Specimen  Historise  Arab.  p.  147;  Hyde  ReEgf.  Persar.  cap,  \X* 
162,  and  cap.  xxii,  p.  299. 

+  Isaiah  xly.  1,  &c.  and  xKr.  28. 

:^  Shahristani  Reli^.  Persarum,  ch.  xxii;  Hyde,  eh.  ir.  p.  16^  and  cfa. 
xxii.  p.  299;  Pocockii  HisU  Arab.  p.  H8;  aad  Lord,  of  the  BeligfioQ  o^  the 
Persees,  cap.  ii.  ^ 
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struggle,  which  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  wdrld,'  w}ien  < 
there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  retribution  to  all  ac- 
cording to  their  de^s';  when  the  angel  of  evil  and  his  followers 
shall,  in  perpetual  darkness,  suffer  the  punishment  they  deserve, 
while  the  angel  of  light  and  his  followers  shall  be  received  into 
everlasting  bliss ;  after  which  there  shall  be  no  more  any  mix- 
tore  of  evil  and  good,  of  light  and  darkness;  but  they  shall  re*^ 
main  separated  to  all  eternity.  He  also  taught  that  the  Supreme 
God  originally  created  the  good  angel  alone,  and  that  the  evil 
fdlowed  by  the  defect  of  good. 

In  this  entire  system  we  perceive,  a  constant  effort  to  admit 
the  distinct  principles  of  evil  and  of  good  acknowledged  by  the 
Magian  superstition,  but  only  in  such  a  manner  as  was  consist^ 
ent  vrith  the  Jewish  doctrines,  of  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah, 
the  introdaelion  of  sin  and  death  by  the  faU,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  resutrectian  and*  final  judgment  |  which  last  doctrine  waa 
(as  we  have  diewn)  distinctly  'and  ehergetkally  taught  by  the 
Jewish  Prophets.      * 

In  other  subordinate  "particulars  of  Zoromter's  scheme  wefind 
a  conformity  to  that  of  Moses,  m  delse  as  cannot  be  acconsnted 
for,  except  on  the  snpposifioB  of  a  deliberate  imitation.*  Thii6, 
as  Moses  heard  Ood  speaking  from  the  micbt  of  the  fire,f  2jO-> 
roaster  pretended  to  lihe  same;  As  the  Jews  had  their  glory  or 
special  'presence  of  God  resting  on  the  itiercy-seat,  tovvsurds  which 
they  offered  np  all  their  prayers,  so  Zoroaster  taught  the  Magians 
to  hold  the  sacred  fires'  in  their  temples  as  emblems  of  the  divine 
presence;  as  the  Jews  had  fiiequently  received  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  their  sacrifices,'  Zoroaster  pretended  to  the  same; 
as  the  Jewish  priests  were  of  ttrtie  tribe,  so  were*  those  of  Zo- 
roaster ;  afifthe  former  were  chiefly  supported  by  tithes  and  offer- 
ings, so  were  the  latter.  Even  many  of  the  Levitical  distinc- 
tions between  things  clean  tad  unclean  are  preserved  in  the  re- 
ligious code  of  2iOroastei*.  We  aldo  trace  in  the  same  work  the 
history  of  Adam  and  E<ve,  of  the  Creation,  and  the  Deluge.  We 
find  insertions  froiH  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  praises  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.  And  above  all,  he  celebrates  Abrahain ; 
hiff  doctrines  and  rdi^on  he  delivers  as  the  doctrines  and  reli- 
gion of  Attrabam ;  so  that  his  innovations  had  for  their  object 
to  bring  back  the  Ma^n  religion  to  the  purity  which  it  had 

*  This  is  clearly  established  by  Hyde,  cap.  x.  and  xxii. 
t  Vide  Lord's  Relig.  of  the  Persees,  cap.  viii.  p.  4?2. 
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originally  derived  from  the  instructions  of  that  illustrioos  Pa- 
triarch. 

On  the  extent  of  this  religion  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the 
time  of  Lncian,  *  that  is,  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  it  uras  received  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Persians, 
the  Parthians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Chowaresmians,  the  Arians, 
the  Sacans,  the  Medes,  and  many  other  eastern  nations  :  and  to 
this  day  no  inconsiderable  body  of  these  Magians  still  remain  in 
Persia  and  India,  who  observe  the  same  religion  which  Zoroaster 
taught;  who  perform  their  public  religious  worship  in  his  lao- 
gui^e,  t  and  according  to  his  rites;  and  preserve  his  book  with 
the  highest  reverence,  as  the  sole  rule  both  of  faith  and  man- 
ners. 

,  It  is  a  remark  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  last  o\h 
servation,  that  whatever  principles  of  true  religion  were  adopted 
and  preserved  by  Mahomet^  he  most  certainly  borrowed  them 
fix>m  the  Scriptures  ofthe  Old  and  New  Testament;  the  worship 
of  one  God;  the  abhorrence  of  idolatry;  the  expectation  of  a 
future  retribution,  and  the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  so  far  as  that 
expectation  is  undebased  by  the  sensual  pleasures  promised  by 
the  Arabian  impostor,  and  so  far  as  these  rules  are  uncorrupted 
by  the  sensual  indulgencies  he  permitted.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  praisewortiiy  in  his  system,  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel.  ^^  Remember,"  says  Mahomet,  ^^when 
"  the  Lord  tried  Abraham  by  oertain  words,  God  said,  Verilyl 
'^  will  constitute  thee  a  model  of  religion  unto  mankind."  X 
Then  follows  a  divine  sdectioo  of  Mecca. for  a  holy  house;  a 
prayer  of  Abraham,  that  Grod  would  send  an  Apostle  to  teach 
his  posterity  the  Koran :  and  the  chapter  proceeds  thus :  <^  Who 
^  will  be  averse  to  the  religion  of  Abraham,  but  he  whose  mind 
<^  is  infatuated  ?  Surely  we  have  cho^n  him  in  this  world,  aad 
<^  in  that  which  is  to  come  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous. 
'^  When  his  Loi*d  said  unto  him,  Resign  thyself  unto  me, 
he. answered,  I  have  resigned  myself  unto  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures.  And  Abraham  bequeathed  this  rdigion  to  his 
children,  and  Jacob  did  the  same,  saying,  My  children,  verily 
'*  God  hath  chosen  this  religion  for  you ;  tiierefore  die  not 
unless  ye  also  be  resigned.     Were  ye  present  when  Jacob  was 


<( 


♦  Vide  Ludan  de  Longsevis,  Sect  iv.  Vol.  iii.  p.  210.    Editio  Helnste^ 
husii. 

t  Rrideaux,  Vol.  i.  p.  300.  %  Kpnun^  ch.  ii 
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*^  at  the  point  of  death,  when  he  said  to  his  sons.  Whom  will  ye 
*^  worship  after  me  ?  They  answered,  We  will  worship  thy  God, 
^'  and  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  Abraham,  and  Ismael,  and  Isaac^ 
*^  one  God,  and  to  him  will  we  be  resigned.  That  people 
*^  are  now  passed  away ;  they  have  what  they  have  gained,  eaid 
*^  ye  shall  have  what  ye  gain ;  and  ye  shall  not  be  ijuestiqned 
^*  concerning  ihat  which  they  have  done.  They  say.  Become 
^*  Jews  or  Christians,  that  ye  may  be  directed ;  say  Nay;  we 
^<  follow  the  reli^on  of  Abraham,  the  orthodox,  who  was  no  ido- 
"  later;  say.  We  believe  in  God,  and  that  which  hath  been  seni 
"  doum  unto  tis,  [viz.  the  Koran]  and  that  which  hath  been  sent 
^'  down  nnto  Abraham,  and  Ismael,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
'^  the  tribes,  ^d  that  which  was  delivered  unto  Moses  and 
^'  Jesus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  Prophets  from 
*'  their  Lord ;  we  make  no  distinction  between  any  of  them,  and 
**  to  God  are  we  resigned."  *  &c. 

Tlius  directly  does  Mahomet  acknowledge  that  he  drew  the 
leading  articles  of  his  system  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and 
undoubtedly  he  has  adopted  some  of  the  highest  importance  :  I 
quote  one  with  pleasure.  ^'  It  is  not  righteousness  that  ye  turn 
^'  your  faces  in  prayer  towards  the  east  and  the  west ;  but 
"  righteousness  is  of  him  who  believeth  in  God,  and  the  angels^ 
"  and  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Prophets  ;  who  giveth  money  for 
'<  God's  sake  unto  his  kindred,  and  unto  orphans,. and  the  needy, 
'^  and  -the  stranger,  and  those  who  ask,  and  for  redemption 
"  of  captives  ;  who  is  constant  at  prayei^,  and  giveth  alms,  and 
*'  of  those  who  perform  their  covenant  when  they  have  cove- 
"  nanted,  and  who  behave  themselves  patiently  in  adversity  and 
"  hardships,  and  in  time  of  violence ;  these  are  they  who  are 
**  true,  and  these  are  they  who  ffear  God."  How  plainly  do  we^ 
perceive  in  this  passage'  the  prmciples  inculcated  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  with  such  superior  beauty  and  energy :  <<  Is  not  this  the 
^'  fast  that  I  have*  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  ta 
"  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that* 
"  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,. 
'^  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out*  to  thy  house  ? 
''when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that 'thou  cover  him;  and  that- 
''  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?  Then  shall  thy 
''  light  break   forth   as   the  morning,   and  tliine  health  shall 

*  gale's  Koran,  ch,  ii.  p.  25.. 
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<<  spring  forth  sj^eedily  t  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before 
^  thee ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward.  Then  shalt 
<*  thou  calls  and  the  Lord  shall  answer ;  then  shalt  cry,  and  he 
<*  shall  say,  Here  I  am.  If  thon  take  away  from  the  midst 
*'  of  thee  the  yoke,  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and  speaking 
^  vanity;  and  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and 
^  satisfy  the  afflicted  socd ;  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obseurity, 
*^  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noon-day,"  *  &c. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  ahsurcUty  and  ex- 
travagance, the  mixture  of  sensuality,  licentiousness  and  deceit, 
which  generally  pervade  the  Koran,  f  justify  the  assertion,  that 
its  author  was  indebted  for  whatever  degree  of  rdigious  truth  or 
virtuous  principle  is  found  in  it,  not  to  his  own  sagacity  or  hift 
own  rectitude  of  sentiment,  but  to  those  sacred  sources  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the  divine  authenticity  of 
which  he  acknowledged,  and  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  in* 
duced  to  adopt,  in  order  to  attract  to  himself  as  many  as  posdble 
of  the  votaries  of  both  these  religions,  in  a  country  where  their 
numbers  were  considerable,  their  ignorance  the  easy  prey  of  de* 
Itmion,  and  their  attachnaent  to  the  religions  they  professed 
weakened  by  the  errors  which  at  that  disastrous  period  had  cor* 
mpted,  and  the  dissensions  which  had  disgraced  them.  % 

And  now,  on  reviewing  the  fects  and  observations  adduced  in 
this  section,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  objection  against  tbe 
Jewish  scheme,  as  being  partial  and  confined  to  one  obscure  and 
insignificant  nation,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  is 
false  in  fact,  and  inconclusive  in  i^easoning;^  even  without  con- 

*'  Isaiah  Iviii.  6,  See, 

.  f  In  proof  of  this  charge,  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiplv  passages  from  the 
Koran,  of  absurdity  and  extravagance,  as  in  chap.  xv.  tne  fall  of  the  angdJ 
for  refusing  to  worship- Adam ;  in  chap.  xxvii.and  xxxiv.  the  lapwing  hringiif 
in  ne>vs  to  Solomon ;  the  genii  builduig  for  him ;  the  ants  and  birds  attend* 
in^  him,  &c. ;  and  chap.  xyii.  on  the  celebrated  nightjoumey  to  heaved; 
with  Prideaux's  account,  p.  43.  and  Abulfeda  Vita  Muham.  chap,  xix;  of 
licentiousness  and  fraud,  chap,  xxxiii;  the  revelation  permitting  the  IVophet 
to  multiply  wives,  "  a  pectUiar  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the  true  heli^er&l' 
vide  p.  281,  and  to  take  his  adopted  son's  wife;  and  a  revelation  to  justify 
an  amour  with  his  slave,  in  ehap.  Ixvi. ;  of  a  sensual  paradise,  in  varioas 
phices,  particularly  chap,  xxv,  ^Consult  on  this  subject  White's  Bampton's 
Lecture  Sermons,  particularly  Sermon  6,  8  &  9 ;  and  Prideaux's  Life  of 
Mahomet,  passim. 

±  Vide  Sale's  Koran,  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  sect,  ii.;  Prideaux't 
Lite  of  Mahomet,  the  Preface ;  and  Hottin^r's  Historia  Orientalis,  Lib.  II. 
cap.  ii.  p.  212 ;  De  Statu  Judaeonim  et  Christianoriun  ante  Muhammed;  and 
cap.  V.  De  Causis  Conservantibus  Muhammedismi, 
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^dering-  the  Law  as  iDti'ddoctory  Qf  the  Gospel ;  and  that  there^ 
.fore>  however  confined  in  its  immediate  efficacy,  its  importance 
is  clear,  as  heing.a  n^^essary  preparation  for  a  poire  and  univer« 
«al  religion.  .  This  last  is  certainly  the  most  decisive  answer  to 
(the  objection ;  yet  independent  of  this,  it  has  been  proved,  that 
the  Jewish  scheme  was  intended  to  produce^  and  did  produce,  a 
most  important  and  beneficial  effect,  in  checking  error  and 
idolatry  through  a  great  portion  of  mankind,  while  it  continued 
in  operation.  It  has  been  proved,  that  this  effect  was  intended 
»nd  foreseen,  apd  that  it  formed  a  direct  object  of  the  divine 
care,,  andf  as  il  were,  a  leading  motive  in  regulating  the  measures 
of  th«.  diving  economy.  The  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Law 
di9played  to  the  nations  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the  most  striking 
proofis  of  the  power  and  jiistioe  of  Jehovah,  and  his  superiority 
jover  theif .  base  idols;  inflicting  the  most  signal  punishment  on 
their  deluded  worshippers,  to  prove  his  abhorrence  of  idolatry. 
The  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation  proclaimed  th^ 
same  great  ti^uths ;  in  their  apostasies  and  chastisements,  as  well 
as  thsir  repentance  and  deliverances,  attesting  the  resistless 
pow^tfT  and  overruling  providence  of  their  God,  exercised  not 
only  over  the  Jews  themselves,  but  all  the  nations  placed 
ia  their  neighbourhood,  or  affected. by  their  fortunes:  particu* 
larly  after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  we  see  the 
eonquesta  of  David,  tha  wisdom  and  wealth  of  Solomon,  the 
mt^mfieence  of  tiie  Temple,  and  the  splendor  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  attracting  general  attrition.  We  see  the  situation 
of  Judtta  calculated  to  increase  this  effect:  at  the  head  of 
ihe  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phoenicia, 
]%ypt»  Assyria,  and  Greece.  The  divine  Providence  connects 
the  chosen  people  with  these  various  powers ;  and  from  this  con- 
nexion varioQs  opportunities  arise  of  displaying  to  the  heathen 
nations  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  power,  and  extorting 
from  their  most  powerful  monarchs  the  most  public  and  solemn 
homi^e  to  the  majesty,  of  Jehovah. 

But  especially  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  tendency, 
of  Judaism  to  enlighten  the  heathen  world  becomes  most  con^ 
spicuous ;  it  then  exhibits  its  prophets  and  its  martyrs,  diffuses 
its  instructions,  lifts  its  head  in  the  courts  of  monarchs,  controls 
their  fortunes  and  chastises  their  pride;  till  at  length  it  is  restored 
to  its  seat,  now  purified  from  idolatry ;  and  by  inculcating  the 
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belief  of  a  fature  retribution,  and  by  the  enei^etic  exhortataons 
of  itft  prophets,  confirmed  by  decided  experience,  it  is  enabled 
to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  true  Ood,  and  a  lively  expecta- 
tion of  the  promised  Messiah,  in  whom  all  the  nalaons  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed;  an  expectation  not  confin^  to  the 
Jews  alone,  but  certainly  prevailing,  though  perhaps  indistinctly 
understood,  through  many  nations  of  the  East. 

The  eifects  of  such  a  dispensation  in  enlightening  mankifld 
could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  even  though  we  at  this 
time  and  in  this  land,  were  unable  distinctly  'to  trace  them. 
But  they  are  still  visible  even  to  us,  in  the  universal  fame  of 
Abraham  and  Solomon  through  the  East,  and  the  multitudes 
who  trace  to  them  their  religious  rites  and  opinions;  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Samaritan  settlement,  and  the  religions  of  Zoroaster 
and  Mahomet,*  at  this  day  professed  by  such  numerous  nations. 

Should  it  still  be  affirmed  that  the  Jewish  scheme  could  not 
have  been  divine,  because  it  did  not  universally  enlighten  and 
reform  mankind;  we  answer,  to  expect  such  an  effiBct  is  alto- 
gether wild  and  extravagant,  for  those  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  could  have  been  produced  at  that  period  of  the  world,  or  m- 
deed  at  any  period  which  has  ever  yet  occmrred,  by  any  methods 
of  the  divine  government,  consistent  with  the  established  course 
of  nature  and  the  moral  agency  of  man.     So  deeply  was  man- 
kind sunk  in  error  and  ignorance,  in  idolatry  and  all  the  vices 
connected  with  it,  that  any  reformation  of  an  entire  nation,  and 
much  more  of  all  nations,  seems  to  have  been  totally  impracti- 
cable.    If  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  could  not  be  reformed 
by  the  wonders  they  beheld,  and  thechastisements  they  suffered; 
if  the  Philistines,  the  Samaritans  and  the  Assyrians,  so  long 
witnesses  of  the  divine  Providence  over  the  Jews,  oontinaed 
still  idolaters ;  it  seems  certain  no  nation  could  have  been  pe^ 
manentiy  and  exdusivdy  attached  to  the  worship  of  Jehovaby 
except  by  placing  it  under  a  system  of  miraculous  instruction 
and  miraculous  control,  nearly  or  exactly  eimiiar  to  that  under 
which  the  chosen  people  were  dieciplmed  and  restrained.    Now, 
that  many  different  nations  should  be  thus  miraculously  disci- 
plined and  controlled,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  could  not  take 

*  **  The  ancient  Persians  and  noodern  Mahometans  are  possibly  (says  Bi- 
**  shop  Butler)  instances  of  people,  who  have  had  essential  or  natural  reli- 
*'  g^on  enforced  upon  their  oonscieaces  by  the  means  of  the  ScriptonH  thon^ 
'*  they  never  had  the  genuine  Scripture  revelation,  with  its  real  eyidienoe, 
**  proposed  to  their  consideration."    Vide  Analogy,  Part  IL  ch,  ii.  p.  319. 
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place  without  totalfy  aUering  tiie  entire  scheme  of  CrocTs  nwrdl 
govemmenij  and  utterly  subverting  the  established  course  of  nature. 
And  so  long  as  any  nations  continued  unenlightened  and  unre- 
fonned,  the  objection  that  the  divine  dispensations  were  partial 
and  conflhed,  would  still  remain.  Is  it  not  then  evident,  that 
such  an  objection  rests  on  presumption,  leads  to  absurdity,  and 
would  terminate  in  atheism  ? 

But  it  is  asked.  Are  not  al|  partial  dispensations  unjust,  and 
therefore  unworthy  of  Grod  ?  To  this  I  answer,  in  the  words 
of  the  celebrated  Butler,  that  ^*  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
'ignorance,  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty,  in  all  these  vari- 
'  eties,  and  supposed  disadvantages  of  some  in  comparison  of 
'  others,  respecting  religion,  but  may  be  paralleled  by  manifest 
'  analogies  in  the  natural  dispensations  of  Providence  at  pre- 
'  sent,  and  considering  ourselves  merely  in  our  temporal  capa* 
« city. 
"  Nor  is  there  any  thing  shocking  in  all  this,  or  which  would 
seem  to  bear  hard  upon  the  moral  administration  in  nature,  if 
'  we  would  really  keep  in  mind,  that  every  one  shall  be  dealt 
^  equitably  with :  instead  of  forgetting  this,  or  explaining  it 
'  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in  words*  All  shadow  of  in- 
^justice,  and  indeed  all  harsh  appearances,  in  this  various  eco- 
^  nomy  of  Providence,  would  be  lost,  if  we  would  keep  in 
^  mind,  that  every  merciful  allowance  shall  be  made,  and  no  more 
^  be  required  of  any  one,  than  what  might  have  been  equitably 
expected  of  him,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  >  and  not  what  might  have  been  expected,  had  he  been 
'  placed  in  other  circumstances :  i.  e.  in  Scripture  language, 
^ '  that  every  man  shall  be  accepted  according  to  what  he  had, 
^ '  not  according  to  what  he  had  not.'*  This  however  doth  not 
'by  any  means  imply,  that  all  persons  condition  here,  is 
'  equally  advantageous  with  respect  to  futurity.  And  Provi- 
'  deuce's  designing  to  place  some  in  greater  darkness  with 
'  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  is  no  more  a  reason  why  they 
'  should  not  endeavour  to  get  out  of  that  darkness,  and  others 
'  to  bring  them  out  of  it;  than  why  ignorant  and  slow  people, 
'  in  matters  of  other  knowledge,  should  not  endeavour  to 
'  learn,  or  should  not  be  instructed.  . 

*'  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  wise  and 
*'  good  principle,  whatever  it  was,  which  disposed  the  Author 

♦  2  Cor.  viii.  12. 
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<<  o£  nature  to  make  dUFereDt  kinda  and  orders  of  creature 
<<  disposed  him  also  to  place  creatures  of  like  kinds,  in  diffeveot 
*^  situations:  and  that  the  same  principle  which  disposed  him  to 
<<  make  creatures  of  different  moral  capacities,,  disposed  hb 
<<  also  to  place  creatures  of  like  moral  capacities,  iti  different 
<^  religious  situations;  and  even  the  same  creatureS)  in  diffareot 
^'  periods  of  their  being." 

Again,  '^  A  system  or  constitution  (as  that  of  aaturo)  implies 
^  variety  ;  and  so  complicated  an  one  as  this  world,  very  great 
<^  variety.  So  that  were  RevekMon  tmiversal,  yet  from  men's 
*^  different  capacities  of  understanding,  from  the  cUfferent 
'^^  l^agths  of  their  lives*  their  different  edueation^  and.  .other 
^^  external  circumstances,  and  from  their  difference  of  temper 
<^  and  bodily  constitutieii ;  theiF  religious  situations  woidd  be 
widely  different,  and  the  disadvantage  of  some  in  compari- 
son of  others,  perhaps,  altogether  as  much  as  at  preseot."  * 
Considerations  these,  which  prove  that  all  objections  to  Revela- 
tion derived  from  its  want  of  universality,  are  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  and  founded  on  mere  arrogance  and  pre^ 
.sumption,  f 

*  Batler^s  Anal.  Part  IL  ch.  vi.  p.  320, 

f  If  any  one  who  may  happen  to  peruse  this  Work,  finds  himself  disposed 
to  believe,  that  the  difficulties  or  objections  whidi  he  thinks  may  be  aueg«d 
against  Revekttion,  from  its  not  being  universal,  or  its  proof  appearvug  de>- 
Jleienty  justify  him  in  neglecting  its  evidence  or  violating  its  precepts;  I 
earnertly  entreat  him  to  read  and  to  reflect  on  the  considerations  Butler 
suggests,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  of  the  Analogy ;  to  prore 
that  such  difficulties  and  objections  may  be  intended  to  try  his  Sincerity  and 
moral  reotitade,  and  that  neg^gence  and  inattention  under  sncfa^a  probation 
may  prove  most  criminal  ana  destructive.  Vide  Butler,  Part  IL  ch.  vi. 
p.  323, 
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Sect.  IL — Philosophy  not  introduced  into  Europe  .until  near  the  period  of 
the  Babylonish  Captivity —  Tholes — Anaximander — Anaxagoras — Proba- 
biliiy  thai  some  of  their  opinions  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  Jews^^ 
General  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  religion^ 
remier  the  same  thing  probable  of  them —  Their  sages  travelling  for  learn-' 
ing  into  Egypt  and  the  East —  Connexion  of  the  Jews  with  Egypt  at  this 
period — Early  philosophers  of  Greece  delivered  their  tenets  dogmatically 
^-Inference  from  thence^- The  higher  we  trace  the  philosophy  and  reli" 
gion  of  Greece,  the  purer  it  is  found-^Inference — Providence  gtadxudly 
prepared  the  world  for*  the  Gospel — Grecian  language  and  literature --r 
Connexion  of  Greece  wifh  Asia  incteased^^  Conquests  of  Alexander-^ 
Singular  distribution  of  the  Jews  at  this  period— Jews  in  Egypt  use  the 
Greek  tongue — Sqftuagint  translation,  its  importance — The  formation 
of  the  Alexandrian  library — Sects  of  Grecian  philosophy — Their  effect — 
Extension  of  the  Roman  empire — Facilitated  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  the  effects  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, chiefly  in  enlightening  the  Oriental  nations ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  had  been  sunk  in  barbarism,  and  Greece 
itself  began  to  emerge  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  only  at 
that  period.  It  was  not  until  after  *  the  first  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt, 
and  from  theiice  introduced  into  his  native  land,  geometry,  as- 
tronomy and  philosophy :  he  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the 
first  who  gave  his  countryiiaen  any  rational  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  world :  and  his  opinion,  that  water  was  the  first  principle  of 
things,  and  that  God  was  that  Spirit  who  formed  all  things  out  of 
v^ater,  seems  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  account  indis- 
tinctly understood ;  .  that  "  In  the  beginning  the  earth  was 
"  without  form,  and  void :  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
"  the  deep :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
"  waters.**  f 

*  Vide  Chronological  Tables  of  Marshal ;  and  the  Universal  History ;  also 
Brucker's  Historia  Philosophiae,  Lib.  i.  ch.  1. 

+  Genesis  i.  1. 

Thales  dnim  Milesius  qui  primo  de  talibus  rebus  quaesivit,  aquam  dixit  esse 
ntitiam  reruin,  Deiim  autem  earn  mentem  quse  ex  aqua  cuncta  fin^eret  Ci- 
cero de  Natura  Deorum^  lib.  i.  cap.  x. ;  and  Bruckeri  Hi&toria  Philosophiie^ 
"»•  ii.  cap.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  465. 
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Anaximander,  *  the  fnend  and  digciple  of  Thales,  seems  to 
have  expressed  his  opinion,  though  in  different  terms,  yet  such 
as  indicate  that  it  also  sprang  from  the  same  source*  He  taugtit 
that  trinity  was  the  Jirst  principle  of  all  things,  from  whicb 
they  are  produced,  and  in  which  they  terminate.  The  most 
rational  explanation  of  this  idea  seems  to  be,  that  it  means  that 
indefinite  chaos  combined  with  that  infinite  Mind  from  which 
all  things  proceeded. 

The  great  Anaxagoras  f  also,  who  first  distinctly  taught  the 
separate  existence  of  a  supreme  all-directing  Mind,  spoke  of 
the  material  world  as  originating  from  a  confused  mass,  con- 
aisting  of  different  kinds  of  particles,  each  of  which  afterwards 
combined  in  homogeneous  masses;  an  opinion  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Mosaic  records,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that 
it  was  ftt>m  them  derived. 

But,  not  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  unnecessary  to  the  ohject 
of  this  work,  ,and  in  which  certainty  is  scarcely  attainable,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  some  general  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  and  religion,  which  appetf 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  derived  ultimately 
from  the  source  of  the  Jewish  revelations ;  though  corrupted 
and  debased  with  the  impure  mixtures  of  Egyptian  mystery 
and  superstition,  and  rendered  still  more  extravagant  and  inco- 
herent, by  that  poetic  imagery  which  the  vivid  ims^nation  of 
the  Greeks  so  promptly  invented,  and  so  fondly  retained. 

One  of  these  circumstances  is,  that  Egypt  was  certainly  the 
school  to  which  the  sages  of  Greece  resorted  for  instruction^ 
at  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  that  some  are  related 
to  have  extended  their  journeys  and  researches  into  Chaldsea 
•and  Assyria.  Now  at  all  times  Egypt  had  maintained  sucli 
frequent  intercourse  with  Judsea,  that  it  could  not  be  difficult 

^  Bracken  Historia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  x.  p.  4^3,  who  explains  tfae 
opinion  of  Anazimander  as  I  have  done, 
f  lb.  sect  XX.  p.  503. 

%  Brucker  affinns  this  of  Thales,  from  whom  the  Ionic  sect  derived  their 
opinions ;  and  conceived  that  Thales  derived  his  opinion  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Phcenicians,  ^  which  he  had  learned  in  Crete  and  in  JBgvpt;  who  in 
**  their  cosmogonies,  lajing  aside  an  operating  canse,  philosophised  on  the 
^  origin  of  natural  objects  from  a  chaos."  Vide  VoL  i.  p.  466.  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  a  melancholy  instance,  how  perversely  human  reason  misnsed  an<l 
misinterpreted  the  information  which  revelation  had  supplied.  The  tenet' of 
the  sours  immortality  is  confessed  t6  have  been  brought  fnm  Egypt  Jo 
Greece  by  Thales.  Brucker,  vol.  i.  p.  475.  Vide  also  Brucker's  Accoant  of 
the  Opinions  of  Orpheus,  particularly  as  to  a  Chaos,  vol,  i.  p.  390.. 
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there  to  leam  the  Jewish  tenets,  and  Iiave  access  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures ;  while  at  the  same  time  Assyria  was  full  of  the  disr 
persed  and  captive  Jews. 

We  have  indeed  the  most  dedsive  proof  of  the  constant  in- 
tercourse and  close  connexion  of  the  Jews  with  Egypt,  Arom 
the  multitudes  who  at  the  heginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
fled  thither,  and  settled  there  in  direct  opposition  to  the  com-* 
mands  of  their  God,  and  the  warnings  of  his  Prophet;*  an 
event  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Egypt  under  the^ 
Assjrrian  empire,  and  the  signal  punishment  of  the  idolatrous- 
Jews  in  that  country,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah ;. 
occurrences  which  would  naturally  excite  a  considerable  degree. 
of  attention  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  amongst  the  remain* 
iQg  Jews,  both  in  Egypt  and  Assyria;  and  possibly  even  amongst 
such  of  the  natives  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
who  were  more  learned  and  inquisitive. 

From  this  period  the  intercourse  between  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Egypt,  continued  to  increase ;  and  consequently,  access  to  the 
sacred  treasures  of  revelation  became  more  practicable. 

It  is  another  remarkable  circumstance,  connected  with  oup 
present  subject,  that  the  tenets  of  the  earliest  Grecian  philoso^* 
phers  were  delivered,  not  in  the  form  of  regular  systems,  dis-. 
covered  by  sagacious  investigation  and  supported  by  regular 
proof;  but  rather  as  unconnected  dogmas  learned  from  tradi- 
tion, and  resting  on  authority  :f  which  would  have  been  the 
natural  consequence  pf  their  being  formed  irom  fragments  of 
the  Jewish  revelations  and  records,  separated  from  the  scheme, 
and  unsupported  by  the  proofs  and  facts,  with  which  they  had 
been  originally  combined.  ^ 

It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  the  higher  we  trace  the  theo- 
logical opinions  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the  popular 
systems  of  religion  in  the  ancient  world,  the  more  pure  and 
uncorrupted  are  they  found. j:    The  nearer  we  approach  to  the 

*  Vide  Jeremiah,  xlii,  xliii.  xliv,  and  xlvi. 

t  The  sages  known  by  the  name  of  the  seven  wise  m&i  of  Greece,  it  is 
acknowledgeci,  delivered  their  doctrines  in  this  form;  and  Bmcker  observes 
of  Thales,  **  As  the  real  reason  wbich  induced  Thales  to  admit  his  grand 
**  [principle  is  unknown,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  arrived  at  it  by  tradi- 
"tion  rather  than  by  reasoning."  Vol  i.  p.  467. 

,  t  Vide  Leland  on  the  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
ttOD,  Part  i.  ch.  ii.  and  xr. ;  and  the  learned  Sbuckford,  in  his  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profime  History,  the  Pre&ce,  and  Book  v.  sect.  ii. ;  Diony- 
Mus  Halicamassns  on  the  Ancient  Religion  of  the  Romans,*  Plutarch,  in 
Noma;  and  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.  46. 
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flourees  of  Eastern  tradition,  the  more  conspicaous  appears 
the  radiance  of  that  heavenly  light  of  original  ReveJaUei], 
whose  beams,  though  clouded  and  dispersed,  still  contribated 
to  enlighten  and  direct  mankind :  the  more  clear  traces  do  m 
discover  of  that  primeval  and  patriarchal  religion,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  and  inculcated  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  only  God.  We  find  no  mortals  yet  exalted  to  divini- 
ties, no  images  in  their  temples,  no  impure  ar  cruel  rites.  Bat 
when  men  <^  knowing  Ghid,  glorified  him  not  as  God,  their 
^<  foolish  hearts  were  darkened ;"  *  notwithstanding  the  progre» 
of  reason  and  civilization,  the  absurdities,  prolanationfi,  and 
crimes  of  idc^try  multiplied  without  end ;  f  philosophy,  plung- 
ing into  vain  disputations,  wandered  fiiom  the  truth,  or,  shrink- 
ing firom  the  terrors  of  persecution,  %  did.  not  dare  to  avow  it 

But  amidst  this  increasing  gloom  of  idolatrous  %norance  and 
error,  this  wide-spreading  confusion,  which  threatened  to  re- 
duce the  whole  moral  and  religious  wcnrld  to  a  wild  chaos  of 
vice  and  disorder,  an  over-ruling  Providence  gradually  prep^ed 
for  introducing  the .  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  turning 
mankind  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.     Literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  fine  arts,  were  rapidly  difiused  over  Greece, 
and  cultivated  with  a  d^ree  of  ardour  unequalled  in  any  other 
age  or  country.    Broken  into  small  and  free  governmente, 
blessed  with  the  finest  climate,  the  most  picturesque  scenery, 
and  the  most  ingenious  and  animated  people,  here  was  Ibrmed 
a  language,  cc^ioos,  expressive  and  harmonious ;  and  here  were 
produced  those  immortal  works  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  pbi^ 
loeopbyy  which  rendered  that  language  the  universal  dialect  of 
the  polite  and  learned,  both  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  tbns 
prepared  it  to  become  a  general  and  p^manent  medium  of 
communication,  in  which  the  records*  and  the  truths  of  Chds- 
tianity  might  be  distinctly  and  safely  banded  to  succeed 
ages.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Rome  was  gradually  emerging  from  wedc- 
ness  and  barbarism  to  power  and  celebrity  on  one  side ;  while 
on  the  other,  the  connexion  of  the  European  world  with  the 
Es^t,  the  residence  of  the  chosen  people  of  Grod,  and  conse- 
quently the  fountain  of  reli^ous  knowledge,  became  daily  more 
close  and  constant,  by  the  mutual  wars  and  invasions  of  the 

*Rom.  i.  xxi.  f  Vide  supra,.  Part  II,  LectX 

X  vide  Lelaad's  Advantage  of  ReTclatian^  Pact  h  from  duf  .  x.io  xiii* 
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Greeks  and  Asiatics,  tbe  settlement  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in 
Asia,  and  the  extended  commerce  of  the  Greeks  and  Phceni-^ 
cians :  until  at  length  the  conquests  of  Alexander  cemented  the 
two  continents  t<^ether,  and  rendered  the  Grecian  language 
universal  and  popular  over  the  East. 

We  now  find  the  Jews  placed  in  a  different  situation  from 
any  preceding  period  of  their  history.  ^  While  a  sufficient  part 
of  the  nation  had  been  restored  to  Judea,  and  there  settled,  to 
answer  the  primary  purpose  of  forming  a  separate  people,  in 
Older  tp  preserve  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple, and  prepare  the  scene  where  the  Messiah  was  personally 
to  appear  ^iWhere  he  was.  to  verify  the  prophecies,  particularly 
with  respect  to  his  descent,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  mir 
imtest  circumstances  of  his  personal  character  and  sufferings ; 
where  beiwm  to  piromulgate  his '  religion,  and  lay.  down  his 
life  for  me^^  we  see  another*  great  body  of  the  nation  retiring 
into  Egypt,  bulling  a  temple  there,  publicly  exercising  their 
vdigion,  und  flourishiBg  in  <8Ucb  multitudes  under  the  protec* 
tloa  of  Alexafeider  and  his  suceessors,  that  die  Jews  in  Egypt 
nearly  if  net  entirely  equalled  thoseof  Judea,  in  number,  wealthy 
and  influcKieef  f  while  th^  adopt  the^  Grecian  language  so  univer-* 
telly, 'that  it 'becomes  necessary  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
Greek  «for  tUdir  use,  ^  and  thus  make  them  accessible  to  the 
learned  and  inquisitive  in  every  country,  whenever  their  atten«« 
tioR  shoidd  be  excited  to 'this  study*  And  it  should  be  re* 
flttrkedj  that  so  necessary  was  such  an  adjustment  of  eircum- 
siinces  *to^  pnoduce  this  -sfdutaiy  effect,  in  opposition  to  the 
exclusive  temper  of  the  Jews- settled  in  Judea;  that  this  trandia- 
tion,  which  must  have  been  received  with  such  joy  by  the 
Jewish  colonies^  was  regarded  a»  the  subject  of  national  mourn- 
ing by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  § 

The  unspeakable  impovtanee  4>f  this  translation,  which  gra^ 

*  Vide  the.  Books  pf  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 

.  t  Vide  Pn<^a^'s  Connecti^n,^  port  ii,  book  i.  sect,  ynil  vol  ill.  p.  63; 
Josephus's  Antiquities,  book  xi,  cb.  ii. ;  book  xii.  cb.  i.  lii.  iv.  j  booK  xiii, 
efe.  ill,  as  to  the  building  of  the  tiemple  in  Egypt ;  tilso  his  History  of  the 
Jewish  Was,  JiK)ok  m  ch*  x*  seotiiii.;  book  xiT*ch.Tiii.  andx.;  also  his 
work  against  Apion^  book  ii.  sect.  iv.  v.  and  vi. ;  and  the  Universal  History, 
wl.  iv.  book  ii; '  * 

t  Vide  Prideaux  and  Josephus,  as  quoted  above;  and  the  Universal  His- 
tory, vol  iv.  book  ii.  ch.^i. 

$  Uniyersal  History,  vol.  ivi  beok  il.  ^h.  i.  p.  US. 
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dually  included  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
been  already  noticed :  **  by  it  the  grand  truths  of  religion,  the 
history  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  prophecies  announcing 
the  Messiah,  became .  accessible  to  the  learned  and  inquisitiTe^ 
in  every  part  of  the  then  civilized  world.  All  possibility  o( 
either  questioning  the  existence,  or  falsifying  the  contents  o( 
those  prophecies  was  thus  precluded^  and  the  stability  of  this 
signal  proof  of  Revelation  secured ;  though  the  rulers,  doctors^ 
and  priests  of  that  nation,  with  whom  they  had  been  originally 
deposited,  rejected  that  divine  Personage  whom  these  prophe- 
cies announced ;  and  must  therefore  have  wished,  had  it  been 
in  their  power,  to  alter  their  contents,  in  order  to  disprove 
their  application. 

About  the  period  when  this  translation  was  completed,  we  sea 
the  Ptolemies  collecting  the  celebrated  library  at  Alexandria, 
which,  for  such  a  length  of  time  formed  the  greatest  depository  of 
learning  in  the  world,  and  which  was  so  much  admired  and 
imitated  by  other  princes,  f  And  its  being  formed  in  the  very 
same  city  with  the  most  numerous  colony  of  the  Jews  in  E^t, 
,while  it  must  have  attracted  thither  all  foreigners  who  were 
solicitous  to  acquire  learning,  must  also  have  given  them  an 
opportunity  of  observing  a  form  of  religion  so  singular  as  that 
which  the  Jews  maintained;  and  of. inquiring  into  its  principles 
and  origin ;  an  inquiry  which  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Greek  rendc^red  jn^acticable :  while  the  cessation  of  pro- 
phecy amongst  the  Jews, .  soon  after  their  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity, closed  the  canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  pored 
.that  the  knowledge  which  that  translation  could  supply  was 
perfect  and  complete. 

.  The  same  providential  system  of  preparation  for  the  introdwv 
tion  of  a  pure  and  universal  religion,  was  equally  conspicaooi 
in  many  other  gradual  movements  in  the  world,  all  concurnBg 
to  promote  the  same  effect.  The  inquisitive  and  vain-glorioos 
turn  of  the  Grecian  character  multiplied  philosophic  sects,  which 
by  their  perpetual  disputations  directed  the  attention  of  mankiDd 
.to  religious  and  moral  speculations ;  gradually  undermined  the 
influence,  by  exposing  the  absurdity  of  Pagan  superstition  and 
idolatry;  and  though  they  did  not  substitute  in  their  room  aoy 

*  Vide  pp.  4  and  5. 

+  Vide  Prideanx,  Part  u,  book  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  21 ;  and  book  ii.  p.  10^ 
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perfect  system  of  natural  religion,  yet  many  of  its  great  truths 
were  occasionally  debated  upon  with  spirit  and  subtlety,  and 
though  not  clearly  proved  or  practically  inculcated,  they  yet 
became  the  objects  of  general  interest  and  curiosity :  so  that  the 
want  of  further  information,*  and  above  all  of  such  divine  in- 
struction as  should  remove  men's  doubts  and  terrors  on  these 
most  awfiil  subjects,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  most 
sagacious  and  reflecting  minds;  and  therefore  such  instruction 
would  be  more  attentively  listened  to,  and  more  thankfully  and 
joyfully  received. 

Connected  with  the  same  system,  and  tending  to  promote  the 
same  effect,  was  the  great  and  permanent  extension  of  the  Ho* 
man  empire ;  which  broke  down  all  the  barriers  of  separation 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  united  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Thames  under  the  same  masters,  and  blended  all  the 
civOized  states  of  Greece  and  Asia,  of  Africa  and  Europe,  in 
one  great  community;  in  every  part  of  which  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage, now  the  language  of  the  Sacred  Records,  became  as  it 
were  the  common  tongue  of  the  learned  and  the  polite ;  while  a 
perpetual  intercourse  between  the  various  parts  of  this  mighty 
empire,  the  establishment  of  a  firm  and  regular  police  through 
its  whole  extent,  and,  above  all,  that  universal  peace,  which  its 
undisputed  ascendancy^  secured  through  the  entire  civilized 
world,  when  the  Gospel  of  peace  was  first  promulgated ;  all 
these  circumstances  secured  to  the  teachers  of  that  Gospel  r^dy 
access  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  capable  of  profiting  by  the 
sacred  truths  they  taught,  and  gave  men  leisure  to  consider  their 
unspeakable  importance,  and  examine  the  evidence  to  whiob 
they  appealed. 

*  Vide  Leland  on  the  Necessity  of  Revelation,  Part  i.  ch.  xxi.j  Clarke's 
Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  ReligioD,  in  Prop.  vii.      • 
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LECTURE  VI. 

JUDAISM  PREPARATORY  TO   CHRISTIANITY. 

Bbct.  h^Ohfeetion  derived  Jrom  the  supposed  inconsisteney  of  the  JewiA 
m^  C^ristiem  eckemee-^The  Law  and  the  Goepel  coneistetU-^JetM 
echeme  intended^from  the  firsts  to  introduce  the  Gospel — Proved fromik 
premise  to  Abraham^- Circumstances  attending  the  rq}etition  (^thigprth 
mise,  show  that  Abraham  was  a  type  of  Christ-^  Jacob's  prophecy  am- 
eeming  Shiloh^Psahn  ii.  xxii.  xlrii.  Urii.  and  Ixxii. — Isaiah  ii.  and 
xlix. — These  prophecies  clearly  prove  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  introduce 
and  ^en  give  place  to  the  Gospel'^  Why  Moses  did  not  expressly  amumm 
the  intended  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  Law^-He  has  intimated  this  m  iu 
promise  of  a  prophet  to  arise  ^  like  unto  Mmseff^'-^Our  Lord  alone  air 
ewers  his  character-^  Christ  a  priest  after  the.  order  of  Melchisedeck- 
Meaning  of  this  declaration  explained  in  the  Epistle  to  this  Hebrews^Ar- 
gument  in  this  Epistle,  ch,  x^-^eremiah  prophecies  the  substitution  of  ik 
Gospel  fbr  theLaw-^And  the  spititual  nature  of  the  Gospel 


MATTHEW,  V.    17<, 

"  Think  not  thit  I  am  oomie  to  dakttiy  the  Law  or  the  Propheti ;  I  am  not  come  to  deitroy,  tmt  to 

«  fulfil." 


JL  HE  series  of  facts  adduced  in  the  last  Lectui^,  might  be 
cient  to  shew  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  calculated,  not 
only  to  preserve  true  religion  amongst  the  Jews,  but  to  check 
idolatry,  and  diflPuse  religious  knowledge  amongst  the  surround- 
ing nations,  as  far  as  appears  to  have  been  practicable  in  the 
state  of  mankind,  .at  the  various  periods  when  these  facts  too^ 
place ;  and  above  all,  that  it  was  fitted  to  operate  as  a  preptfA- 
tion  for  the  introduction  of  that  spiritual  and  universal  religion 
promulgated  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  in  opposition  to  this 
inference  we  find  it  alleged,  that  the  Jewish  scheme  could  not) 
from  its  very  nature,  operate  as  preparation  for  the  Gospel 
being  of  an  opposite,  and,  as  is  asserted,  even  of  a  contradictory 
character,  expressly  declaring  itself  of  eternal  obligation,  wfaik 
it  as  expressly  is  confined  to  a  single  nation,  excluding  all  tbe 
rest  of  mankind.  And  hence,  it  is  said,  tiiese  systems  of  reli- 
gion cannot  both  proceed  from  God. 
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It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Leqtore  to  refute  thi«  objection, 
by  shewing  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations;  but  that  the  Jewish  Law  was  from 
the  first  intended  not  to  be  of  eternal  obligation,  but  declared  to 
be  subservient  to  and  introductory  of  the  Grospel,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  perpetual  unity  of  design,  and  an  accurate 
correspondence  of  p^rts,  all  centering  in  one  grand  object — ^the 
establkhment  of  the  Messis^'s  kingdom,  for  which  the  Jeii^h 
scheme  was  an  indispensable  and  effective  preparation* 

That  this  scheme  was  from  the  first  intended,  not  for  the  ex- 
elusive  benefit  of  the  choseo  people,  but  as  instrumental  to  the 
introduction  of  a  universal  blessing  to  mankind,  is  evident  from 
the  very  first  promise  made  to  Abraham,  which,  to  the  personal 
and  national  blessing  with  which  it  encouraged  and  rewarded 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Patriarchy  added  this  remarkable 
declaration,  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  all :  ^*  And  in  thep 
shall  all  fiunilies  of  the  earth  be  blessedL'*  *  A  declaration  again 
repeated  to  the  same  Patriarch  on  two  solemn  occasions,  first, 
on  disclosing  to  him  the  intended  punishment  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  receiving  with  the  most  gracious  condescension 
his  humble  but  earnest  intercession  in  favor  of  those  few  righ- 
teous who  might  be  foimd  in  those  receptacles  of  guilt  ;f  and 
again,  still  more  emphatically,  in  consequence  of  his  obeying 
the  voice  of  God,   and   <<  not  withholding  his  son,  his  only 

8on."t 

It  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  in  the  former  of 
these  transactions,  the  Patriarch  interceding  with  God  as  *^  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,"  §  was  an  evident  representation  of  that  great 
INTERCESSOR,  whosc  appearance  was  predicted  in  the  promised 
blessing;  and  that  in  the  latter  he  beheld,  in  the  commanded 
sacrifice,  and  the  providential  restoration  of  his  only-b^otten 
soil)  the  clear  representaticm  of  the  only-b^otten  Son  of  God, 
prefiguring  at  once  the  voluntary  sacrifice  and  the  triumphant 
resurrection  of  that  Christ  who  was  the  promised  seed,  ^^  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed."  ||  So  that 
in  both  cases,  but  especially  the  last,  the  nature  of  the  promised 
blessing  was  not  obscurely  intimated  by  the  immediate  circum- 
stances attending  the  divine  declaration. 

•  Gen.xii.  3.  t  H^i^*  'Jam.  X  Und.  xxii.  16. 

$  Ibid.  zviiL  25,  ||  Vide  Sapnu 
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As  the  Patriarch  thus  ^*  rejoiced  to  behold  the  day  of  Chrigt," 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  he  communicated  to  his  family  thk 
joyful  hope,  and  explained  the  great  object  to  which  it  was  di- 
rected ;  so  that  when  the  same  promise  was  solemnly  renewed, 
first  to  Isaac,*  and  afterwards  to  Jacob,f  its  meaning  and  object 
were  distinctly  understood  by  these  Patriarchs;  and  that  wher- 
ever the  blessing  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  referred  to, 
or  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  them  and  their  posterity, 
rec<^^nised  as  the  glory  and  the  hope  of  Israel,  this  essential  part 
of  it,  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  blessing  by  him  to  l)e 
communicated  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  must  have  been 
equaHy  and  perpetually  recognised  as  the  great  object  of  tbe 
Jewish  scheme,  to  which  every  other  part  of  it  was  instrumental 
and  subordinate.  So  that  the  original  foundation  and  primary 
characteristic  of  this  scheme,  far  from  being  partial  and  exclu- 
sive, avowedly  extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  cen- 
tered in  that  Messiah,  who  is  the  grand  object  of  all  the  dhine 
dispensartions,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  its  close. 

This  original  and  perpetual  purpose  of  God,  to  extend  the 
effects  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  all  the  nations  of  the  eartb, 
is  also  most  clearly  recognised  in  the  celebrated  prophecy  of 
Jacob ;  '^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
<'  giver  from  t)etween  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come:  and  unto  him 
**  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."J     Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  event  descril^ed,  and  the  period 
marked  out  by  the  '^  sceptrt^s  departing  from  Judah,  and  tbe 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet ;"  there  appears  no  reasonable 
ground  for  doubting,  that  the  word  Shiloh  designates  tbe  Mes- 
siah,  and  that  the  gathering  of  the  people  to  him  prensigniJes 
the  extension  of  the  church  to  all  nations  without  distinction. 

The  admission   of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God  is 
indeed  an  event  which  the  inspired  Psalmist  predicts,  in  a  van- 

*  Gen.  xxvi.  4.  f  Ibid,  xxviii.  14. 

\  Genesis  xlix.  10. — I  am  disposed  to  adopt  Warburton's  interpretation  of 
tbis  prophecy,  in  preference  to  any  other;  and  to  b<^eve  that  it  deooted 
the  continuance  of  the  theocratic  sceptre  over  the  Jews,  which  remained 
until  our  Saviour  came,  who  instituted  in  its  place  his  kingdom,  **  not  of 
this  world."  Warburton,  Book  v.  sect.  iii.  subsect  iii.  Vol  iv.  p.  243  to 
266 — The  interpretation  of  Patrick,  from  Wa^enseil,  seems  the  nest  in 
deamess  and  probabilitv. — Consult*  also  Newton's  fouith  Dissertation;  Poli 
Synopsin,  Dodd,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Biblicay  in  locum. 
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pty  of  passages,  with  the  greatest  clearness ;  and  which  alt  die 
Prophets  dwell  on  with  such  distinctness,  copiousness  and  ani* 
raation,  as  prove,  beyond  controversy,  that  this  great  consume 
mation  was  uninterruptedly  the  leading  object  of  the  divine 
purposes  and  communications,  to  which  the  whole  Jewish 
scheme  was  merely  preparatory  and  subordinate.  It  is  expedient 
to  cite  a  few  passages  to  illustrate  this  assertion;  a  few  however 
will  be  sufficient,  for  its  truth  is  so  certain,  that  it  scarcely 
requires  confirmation ;  and  the  passages  establishing  it  ace  sa 
numerous^  to  transcribe  them  all  would  be  at  once  tedious  and 
unnecessary. 

In  Psalm  iL  which  is  clearly  and  exclusively  prophetic  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Psalmist  asks,  <^  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and 
^'  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
^^  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  t(^ther  against  the 
^^  Lord,  and  against  his*  Anointed,  saying.  Let  us  break  their 
^^  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us."  This 
clear  prophecy  of  the  resistance  which  would  be  attempted. 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  is  followed 
by  as  clear  a  prediction  that  this  opposition  would  be  ineffectual: 
"  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh:  the  Lord  shall  have 
'^  them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak  unto  them  in  his 
^^  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure.  Yet  have  I  set 
"  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree  :« 
*^  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have 
"  I  begotten  thee."  Thus  emphatically  and  distinctly  does  the 
inspired  Penman  predict  the  divine  nature  and  supreme  exalta-v 
tion  of  the  Messiah ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  uni-. 
versal  extent  of  his  dominion :  ^^  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give 
^  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
^^  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.     Thou,  shalt  break  them  with 

*  All  the  versions  agree  in  translating  this  passage  in  a  manner  applicable 
to  the  Meeaiah.  The  Chaldee  Tai^rum  naes  tbe  very  word  Messiah,  and  the 
Seventy  the  word  Christ  or  Anointed,  Vide  Biblia  Polyglotta  Waltoni. 
indeed  the  7tb,  8th  and  12th  verses  are  entirely  incapable  of  being  fully 
accomplished,  or  clearly  understood^  except  as  applied  to  the  Messiah.  The 
Qnly  variety  of  any  moment  is  in  the  12tn  verse,  where,  instead  of  ''Kiss 
the  Son,*'  (i.  e.  as  we  explain  it,  adore  him)  all  the  versions,  except  the 
Syriac,  read,  "  receive  instruction,  lest  the  Lord  be  angry,"  &c,  TTiis 
ipakesthe  sense  more  clear  and  coherent,  and  is  justified  by  a  very '«light- 
chaoge  in  the  original.  Yet  Houbigant,  whose  authority  is  considerable, 
retains  the  present  reading  o£  our  I&brew  text,  and  translates  tt,  '*  Adere 
the  Son." 
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<^  a  rod  of  iron :  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
**  Tessel.  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings ;  be  instructed, 
**  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
**  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye 
*'  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little: 
'*  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him."  It  seems 
impossible  to  describe  in  clearer  terms  the  Messiah's  re^,  as 
not  confined  like  the  Mosaic  Law  to  a  single  nation,  but  include 
ing  within  its  sway  all  nations  and  r^ons  of  the  earth. 

In  I^lra  xxii.  *  which  describes  with' equal  distinctness  de 
rejection,  the  sufferings,  and  the  death  of  the  appointed  Sar 
▼iour,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars  of  *^  their  piercing  his 
'<  hands  and  feet,  parting  his  garments  among  theHa,  and  cast- 
*'  ing  lots  upon  his  vesture,  f  the  prophecy  goes  on  to  declare, 
that  notwithstanding  this  apparent  depression,  God  would  r^ard 
and  exalt  the  sufferer :  ^^  he  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the 
^'  affliction  of  the  afflicted :  neither  hath  he  bid  his  face  from 
**  him :  but  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he  heard."  And  it  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  that  the  final  event  would  be,  his  extending 
universally  the  dominion  of  true  religion :  ^^  All  the  ends  of  the 
**  world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord :  and  all  the 
**  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee.  For  the 
*<  kingdom  is  the  Lord's :  and  he  is  the  governor  among  the 
**  nations." 

With  equal  sublimity  does  Psalm  xlvii.  call  on  all  nations; 
**  O  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  nations ;  shout  unto  God  with  the 

voice  of  triumph.     For  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth. 

Sing  ye  praises  with  understanding.     God  reign eth  t)ver  the 
**  Heathen  :  God  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness.    Tke 
^  princes  of  the  people  are  gathered  together  into  the  people  0/ 
"  the  God  of  Abraham:  for  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto 
**  God :  he  is  greatly  exalted." 

Psalms  Ixvii.  and  Ixxii.  are  not  less  express  in  predicting) 
that  a  period  should  arrive,  when  the  dominion  of  the  G^  of  Is- 
rael should  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
latter  especially  declares,  that  a  Son  should  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  David,  who  should  *^  judge  the  people  with  righteous- 
^  ness,  and  the  poor  with  judgment."    And  the  extent  and 

*  Vide  Matthew  xxyiu  46,  where  our  Lord  appropriates  this  Ptolm « 
directly  applicable  to  his  sufferings.  f  Ver.  16  &  18. 
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cffeets  of  hm  dominion  are  dncribed  in  terms  jqiplicaUe  only 
to  the  Measiab's  reign :  ^^  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flou- 
'( rish :  and  abondance  of  peace,  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth. 
"  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
''  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.    They  that  dwell  in  the  wil- 
"  derness  shall  bow  before  him ;  and  his  enenues  shall  lick  the 
*<  dust.     The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring 
^<  presents :  the  king?  of  Arabia  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.   Yea, 
^'all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him:  all  nadons  shall  serve 
"  him."    The  nature  of  this  homage,  and  its  motives,  are  de- 
dared  to  be  spiritiial  and  religious :  ^^  For  he  shall  deliver  the 
^<  needy  when  he  crieth;  the  poor  also,,  and  him  that. hath  no 
'<  helper. .  He  shall  spare  the  poor  an^^ueedy,  and  shall  save 
'^  the  souls  of  the  needy.    He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  do- 
*'  edit  and  .violence :  and  pi:ecious  shall  their  blood  be  in  his 
"  sight.     His  name  shall  endure  for  ever :  his  name  shall  be 
'^  continued  as  long  as  the  sun :  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in^ 
<*  bim :  ^1  nations  shall  call  him  blessed."    Enraptured  at  the 
glorious  prospect  of  tbe  universal  dominion  of  Him,  in  whom, 
according  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  '^  all  nations  were 
^'  to  be  blessed,"  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  ^'  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
^'  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things* 
^'  And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever :  and  let  the  whole 
^'  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.    Amen  and  amen." 

Isaiah,  the  great  evangelic  prophet,  is  still  more  explicit  in 
predictii^  the  extension  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  over  the 
G^tile  world;  and  that  the  character  of  the  religion  to  be  by 
Urn  established,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  spiritual  and 
eompr^eh^nsive,  free  from  any  local  or  national  restrietion,  and 
UQinciunbered  with  any  burthensome  ritual  or  ceremonial  ob- 
^rvances.  Yet  that,  Israel  should  be  instrumental  in  forming 
this  kingdom,  ,iwd  should  (ultimately  at  least)  partake  the  . 
blessings  it  coi^fers,  >'  It  shall  come  to  pass,"  says  he,  '^  in  the 
'^  last  (or  letter)  daypi,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
'^  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
^'  exalted  above  the  bills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 
*'  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go 
'^  up  .to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
''  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
*'  walk  in  his  paths :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law, 
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•*and  ihe  word  of  the  Lordfnnn  JeranJem.  And  he'slnll 
<s  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  reboke*  many  people: 
<<  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
'<  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
*^  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  niore."f 

This  prediction  of  the  extent  and  effects  of  the  Mesnah's 
reign,  though  exactly  descriptive  of  the  genuine  character  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  its  perpetual  tcindency  to  prodsce 
the  full  effect  here  described,  yet  undoubtedly  peculiarly  relates 
to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  not  yet  arriv- 
ed; to  the  final  result  of  a  syston  yet  in  progress;  wfaiebj 
whenever  it  shall  be  accomplished,  will  display  in  full  lustre 
the  wisdom  and  the  mercy  of  the  divine  dispensations.  Bat  it 
is  such  a  result  as  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  the 
restrictions  of  the  Jewish  law,  could  never  produce.  It  there- 
fore implies  an  improvement  of  that  law,  and  a  breaking  down 
of  that  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  founded 
on  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  new 
lawgiver,  could  alone  have  authority  to  remove. 

In  various  subsequent  chapters,  the  Prophet  with  still  greater 
clearness  predicts  the  extension  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  over 
the  heathen  world.  I  select  only  one  passage,  as  remarkable 
from  its  connecting  this  prediction  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Messiah's  humiliation ;  and  therefore  proving  the  kingdom  de- 
scribed by  the  Prophet,  was  spiritual,  not  temporal:  ^^And 
*<  now,  saith  the  Lord  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  his 
<^  servant,  to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him,  Though  Israel  be  not 
<<  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
<^  my  God  shall  be  my  strength.  And  he  said,  It  is  a  light 
"  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
"  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  aho 
«  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
«  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
«  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man 
«  despiseth^  to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreih,  to  a  servant  of 
«  rulers ;  Kings  shall  see  and  arise ;  princes  also  shall  worship 

*  Instead  of  «  he  shaU  rebuke  many  people,"  Lowth  translates,  «  he  shall 
work  convicfaon  in  many  peoples,"  which  gives  a  much  more  dear  ani 
consistent  sense. 

^    t  Isaiah,  ii.  2,  &c 
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"  tbe  Bame  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and  the  Holy  One  of 
^<  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  thee."* 

Thus  expressly  do  the  Prophets  foretel  the  universal  extent 
and  the  spiritaal  nature  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  Now,  had  no 
distinct  and  direct  intimation  been  given,  that  a  change  must 
take  pdace  in  the  character  of  the  reli^on  established  by  divine 
interposition,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  this  greater  extension,  and 
more  spiritual  efficacy;  yet  the  nature ^^  the  case  would  com- 
pel us  to  infer  the  necessity  of  such  a  change. 

A  rdigion  which  was  to  be  received  in  every  nation  and 
region  of  the  globe,  could  not,  like  the  Jewish  Law,  require 
that  all  the  adult  males  of  every  nation  professing  it,  should 
visit  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  three  times  each  year,  to  cele- 
brate the  three  great  festivals:  this  would  be  physically  impos- 
sible. It  could  not  enjoin  the  observance  of  those  various  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  institutions,  which  were  either  commemorative 
of  events  in  which  the  Jewish  nation  alone  were  interested,  or 
which  were  calculated  to  separate  them  from  all  other  nations, 
by  a  marked  opposition  of  laws  and  manners :  this  would  be 
totally  unnatural  and  irrational,  when  it  was  predicted  that 
the  Jewish  dispensation  should  terminate  in  a  religious  system, 
calculated  to  attract,  not  to  rg^e/,  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
destined  to  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  indeed  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Jewish  Lawgiver^ 
at  the  very  moment  he  was  delivering  his  law,  should  be  di- 
rected by  Grod  to  weaken  the  reverence  of  the  nation  for  it,  by 
declaring  that  its  duration  would  be  short,  and  its  obligation 
transitory;  or  that,  while  he  was  labouring  to  impress  the  ne- 
cessity of  avoiding  all  similarity  of  manners,  principles,  and 
religion,  with  the  surrounding  nations,  he  should  at  the  same 
moment  distinctly  announce  diat  it  was  for  the  sake  of  these 
very  nations,  ultimately,  that  the  peculiar  scheme  of  the  Jewish 
institutions  was  formed,  and  that  this  scheme  would  terminate 
in  tbe  abolition,  of  all  the  distinctions  now  established. 

We  know  the  Jews  were  at  that  time  at  once  dull  and  cart 
nally  nunded,  very  averse  to  the  restraints  their  law  imposed, 
and  above  all,  to  its  prohibitions  against  imitating  the  manners 
of  their  neighbours,  sharing  in  their  festivities  and  idolatries, 

*  Isaiah,  xlix.  5—7. 
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and  uniting  with  them  by  intermaiTiages**  And  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  possible  for  Moses  to  have  expressed  to  them  such 
sentiments  as  these,  without  utterly  alienating  th^n  from  the 
system  he  proposed,  and  subvertiog  the  influence  of  his  laws 
by  the  very  manner  of  promulgatiag  them ;  and  this  without 
the  least  conceivable  necessity  for  acting  so  hasardous  a  part,  or 
the  prospect  of  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  divine  wisdom  ift  indeed  most  eonspionous  in  the  conduct 
of  this  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Jewish  scheme.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  Jewish  people,  while  they  were  iinmii>ture  in  in- 
tellect, and  wedded  to  external  olgecte,  a  law  adapted  to  that 
state,  and  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  for  a  more 
universal  and  perfect  religion,  was  employed  to  control  ibem  hy 
its  restraints,  while  it  attracted  and  engaged  them  by  its.  cere- 
monies and  its  festivals.  During  this  stage  of  their  progress,  it 
was  unnecessary,  and  would  probably  have  been  injurious,  to 
have  announced  disUnctly  the  future  abrogatiim  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  tlie  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church 
of  God.  But  as  soon  as  the  adherence  of  the  people  to  that 
law  was  sufficiently  secured  by  its  long  establishment,  and  by 
the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  prophets  were  empowered  to 
predict  this  constantly  intended  change  in  die  di^dne  dispensa- 
tions, with  perpetually  increasing  cleamess  as  that  change  ap- 
proached. 

It  ought  however  to  be  observed,  thit  the  Jewish  lawgiver, 
to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  inconsistency  in  the  divine  condoctf 
not  only  recorded  the  promise  to  Abraham,f  and  the  prophecy 
of  Jacobs  X  but  was  himself  empowered  to  intimate  the  purpow 
of  God,  to  send  at  some  future  period  another  lawgiver,  author- 
ised to  promulgate  a  new  law. 

This  seems  plainly  the  purport  of  his  celebrated  pisopheof) 
delivered  towards  the  close  of  his  own  ministry :  <<  The  hfnA 

thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of 

thy  brethren,  like  unto  me :  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.  Ac- 
*^  cording  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
^^  day  of  the  assembly,  saying,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice 
^'of  the  Lord  my  God;  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  aoy 
^^  more,  that  I  die  not.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  They 

«  Vide  fiupra  f  IbifL  t  Ihii 
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<^bave  well  spdLen  that  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise  them 
<'  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee^  and 
<<  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto 
^'  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to 
^'  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which 
^<  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  * 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  this  Prophet,  to  be  like 
unto  Moses  must  be  a  lawgiver  ;  for  this  appears  the  essential 
distinction  between  him  and  all  inferior  prophets,  f  We  can« 
not  suppose  the  divine  Messenger  thus  pre-eminently  marked 
out,  was  to  do  nothing  more  than  cause  the  ancient  statutes  of 
bis  predecessor  to  remain  as  originally  established;  since  that 
essential  character  of  similarity  would  thus  be  wanting,  and  no 
sufficient  reason  would  appear  for  kis  mission  being  pecuUarlp 
predicted.  And  since  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law  implies  a 
diange  of  the  pre-existing  system,  the  certainty  of  such  a 
change  being  intended  maybe  fairly  inferred  from  this  prophecy. 

We  cannot  but  observe  how  accurately  the  meek  and  humble 
tenor  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  the  merciful  nature  of  all  his 
stupendous  miracles,  accords  with  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
Jews,  for  imploring  that  they  might  not  again  receive  the  will 
of  Grod  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  at  Mount  Sinai ; 
even  the  overwhelming  terror  with  which  they  were  then  filled, 
^^  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God ;  neither 
'*  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die  not.''  God,  in- 
dulgent to  this  weaknsss  of  human  nature,  approves  of  and 
grants  this  entreaty :  and  as  the  mode  of  impressing  the  Jewish 
law  was  suited  to  its  nature  as  a  system  of  coercion :  so  the 
Gospel  scheme,  which  proclaimed  not  only  ^  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,"  but  "  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  to  man,"  waa 
ushered  in  with  the  most  attractive  manifestations  of  mildness 

*  Deut.  XYiii.  15,  &c. 

f  Vide  Newton's  sixth  Dissertation,  where  it  seems  to  me  clearly  proved 
that  this  prophecy  cannot  be  applied  either  to  Joshua  or  any  other  successor 
of  Moses,  as  judge  or  king:  nor  yet  to  any  single  prophet  or  succession  of 
prophets ;  particularly  from  the  three  concluding  verses  of  Deuteronomy, 
PNHMibly  added  by  Ezra,  and  the  history  in  Numbers,  xii.  from  1  to  8. — 
Vide  also  Mr.  Faber*s  Hone  Mosaicn,  Vol.  ii.  Book  ii.  sect.  3.  ch.  3.  This 
learned  writer  has  very  fully  treated  of  the  subject  of  this  entire  Lecture, 
in  his  second  Book,  to  which  I  would  refer  my  reader ;  as  I  conceive  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  dweU  more  fully  than  1  have  done,  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  so  lately  and  amply  discussed  by  this  learned  -Divine. 
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and  mercy,  benignity  and  love.  As  Moses  deserved  the  epithet 
of  the  ^^  meekest  of  men,"  so  the  Son  of  God  displayed  meek- 
ness and  forbearance  as  much  greater,  as  the  dignity  from 
which  he  stooped  was  unspeakably  exalted,  his  voluntary  hu- 
miliation profound,  and  his  sufferings  unparalleled.  How  won- 
derful the  coincidence  of  the  prophetic  description  and  the  real 
history  1  ^^  Behold"  (the  evangelic  Prophet  thus  anticipates 
the  facts)  ''my  servant  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect,  in  whom 
<^  my  soul  delighteth :  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  he  shall 
''  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor 
^^lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A 
<<  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he 
''  not  quench :  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.  *  He 
^  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment 
<<  in  the  earth :  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  f  And 
again,  ''  He  was  oppressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his 
''  mouth :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
'^  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb»  so  he  opened  not  his 
<' mouth."  :t  ^^^  nothwithstanding  this  humiliation^  he  dis- 
played a  dignity  as  a  divine  lawgiver,  which  no  other  prophet 
presumed  to  claim.  ''  He  spake  as  one  having  authority,"  as 
exercising  a  right  not  only  to  explain  and  enforce  the  Mosaic 
laws,  but  to  repeal^  to  alter^  and  to  improve  them ;  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  liberty  with  respect  to  divorce,  which  our  Lord 
states  Moses  to  have  yielded  to  the  Jews  ''  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts;"  but  which  he  disaUows,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
original  strictness  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  die  perfect  purity  of 
the  Gospel  scheme.  § 

And  to  complete  the  accurate  accomplishment  of  the  Mosaic 
prediction,  how  awfully  \&  that  clause  fulfilled,  which  declares  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  "  Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
<<  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of 
<<  him."  II  The  Jewish  nation  did  not  hearken  to  the  pronused 
Prophet ;  and  of  the  whole  nation  how  awfully  has  it  been  re- 
quired! Eighteen  hundred  years  dispersion  and  d^radation  have 

♦  Lowth,  for  the  words  **  he  shall  bring  forth  jadnnent  unto  truth," 
reads  <*  he  shall  publish  judgment  so  as  to  establish  it  perfectly,"  which 
gives  a  much  more  clear  sense. 

t  Iwiah,  xlii.  1—4.  %  Isaiah,  iii.  7. 

$  Matt  xix.  3—9.  ||  Deut.  xviii.  19. 
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not  yet  closed  the  effect  of  that  dreadful  imprecation,  ^<  His 
"  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children."  * 

Thus  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  though  in  his  divine  nature 
infinitely  superior,  yet  as  a  Prophet  accurately  like  unto  Moses : 
in  his  office  as  legislator ;  in  his  full  participation  of  the  divine 
councils  and  the  divine  influence,  for  <^  God  gave  not  the  Spirit 
<<  by  measure  unto  him  ;"  in  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  his 
miracles ;  in  the  importance  and  permanence  of  that  religious 
system  which  he  introduced ;  in  the  meekness  of  his  character,  f 
and  the  signal  punishments  with  which  God  has  vindicated  the 
authority  and  punished  the  n^lect  of  his  Laws. 

Subsequent  intimations  of  the  intended  substitution  of  a  more 
spiritual  religion,  and  a  more  refined  and  perfect  Law  in  place 
of  the  Mosaic,  are  frequent  and  clear.  The  fact  recorded  by 
the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  of  the  great  patriarch  Abraham  having 
paid  religious  reverence  to  Melchizedek,  "  the  priest  of  the 
"most  high  God,"  receiving  his  blessing,  and  paying  him 
tithes,  is  alluded  to  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  at  the  very  period 
when  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  the  ceremonial  Law  were 
most  fully  established :  when  he  describes  that  promised  ruler, 
whom  he  terms  "  his  Lord,"  declaring,  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
"  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  ene- 
"  mies  thy  footstool ;"  to  whom  he  ascribes  as  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  character,  his  possessing  a  priesthood  similar  to 
that  of  Melchizedek,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not 
"  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
"  dek."  X  This  declaration  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  argues 
on  at  large,  §  and  irrefutably  proves,  that  it  implies  the  abroga- 

*  Matt,  zxvii.  25b 

+  For  a  variety  of  more  minute  points  of  resemblance,  consult  Bishop 
Newton's  sixth  Dissertation;  Eusebius,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  lib.  i.  cap. 
iii.  and  lib.  ix.  cap.  xi.;  and  Collatio  Philippi  a  Limborch  cum  erudito 
Judaeo,  p.  4,  31,  289,  &  seq. ;  and  Faber's  Hor»  Mosaics,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  145  & 
266. 

t  Vide  Gen.  xiv.  18—20 ;  and  compare  Psalm  ex.  4,  and  Heb.  vi.  20.  with 
the  entire  chap.  vii. 

$  The  ^neral  scope  of  the  Apostle's  argument  is,  that  Abraham  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  Melchizedek ;  Qiat  his  order  of  priesthood  was 
therefore  prior  and  superior  to  the  Aaronical  order;  and  that  Christ  bein^ 
of  that  order,  as  the  rsahnist  prophesies,  his  priesthood  is  superior  to  and 
sapersedes  the  Aaronical,  which  must  therefore  be  changec^  and  with  it  the 
•Le?itical  Law.  In  the  2d  verse  the  Apostle  decUires,  Melchizedek  was  by  in- 
terpretation king  of  righteousaess,  ana  after  that  also  king  of  Salem,  that  is 
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laon-  of  the  Levitical  Law»  and  the  mibstitutioQ  of  a  more  perfect 
religion.  **  If/'  says  he,  <^  perfection  were  by  the  Levidcal 
'^  priesthood^  (for  under  it  die  people  received  the  Law)  what 
'<  further  need  was  there  that  anodier  priest  should  rise  after 
^*  the  order  of  Melcfaiiedek,  and  not  be  caUed  after  the  order  of 
*^  Aaron  ?  For  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made  of 
^  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  Law."  *  For  the  fall  iilustra- 
tion  of  this  argument,  I  refer  to  the  learned  commentators  who 
have  explained  the  passage  in  which  it  is  contained :  the  con- 
clusion thus  stated  by  the  Apostle  is  evidently  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  that  which  I  wish  to  impress,  as  it  proves  the 
eonsiitency  and  illustrates  the  connexion  of  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Christian  codes. 

IVith  equal  clearness  the  same  great  Apostle  argues  f  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  Levitical  Law,  that  it  was  intended  as 
the  type  and  introduction  of  the  Christian  scheme ;  and  here 
again  adduced  the  prophetic  declaration  of  the  inspired  Psalmist : 
'^  The  Law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  Bot 
^'  the  very  image  of  the  things,  %  can  never  with  those  sacrifices 

^  king  of  peace.*'    In  these  gfreat  and  peculiar  characters  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  was  pre-eminently  distinguished.    The  Apostle  then  in  the  Sd  verse 
describes  the  piesthood  of  Meldiizedek  by  additional  characters,  which  be- 
long not  to  him  as  a  human  indindualy  but  to  the  priesthood  he  possessed 
In  this  sense  he  was  **  without  [i.  e.  independent  of]  father,  without  mother, 
**  without  descent  [i.  e.  independent  of  his  descent]  having  neither  beginning 
^  of  days,  nor  end  of  life  [as  to  his  priesthood ;]  but  beiuff  made  tike  unto  the 
*  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually." — Vide  Mac^night's  very  clear 
iUttstration  of  this  passage,  in  his  View  and  Illustration  prefixed  to  this 
diapter.    '*  Like  Melchiaedek,  Christ  is  a  king  as  wdl  as  a  priest,  being 
**  the  Son  of  God  and  Lord  of  all.    He  is  also  king  of  nghteousness, 
**  to  promote  wluch  is  the  object  of  his  moral  government.     He  is  also 
*'  king  of  peace,  reconciling  sinners  to  God,  and  to  one  another.    Like 
^  Mefohizedek,  Christ  is  not  descended  from  parents  who  were  priests^ 
**  but  derives  his  priesthood  from  the  special  designation  of  God,iudepeiideo{ 
*'  of  all  limitations  of  descent ;  and  his  priesthood  is  of  a  nature  so  excellent  i^ 
**  to  have  no  companion  nor  successor  in  it,  but  he  li  veth  for  ever  to  execute  it 
<<  himself.    Like  Melchizedek,  Christ's  priesthood  did  not,  as  that  of  the 
^*  Levites,  begin  at  thirty  and  end  at  fifty  years ;  but  he  exercised  it  from  the 
^  first,  and  retains  it  through  his  whole  existence.    And  finally,  like  Melchi- 
**  zedek,  he  acts  as  priest,  not  for  one  particular  nation,  but  for  all  the  true 
"  worshippers  of  God." 

*  Heb.  viL  11,  12.  f  Heb.  x.  l-IO. 

X  "  The  Law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  "  and  not  the  Teiy 
•(  image  of  the  things.*'  Gn  these  words  it  is  remarked,  **  The  word  tijc*** 
rendered  image,"  seems  from  the  tenour  of  the  Apostle's  ai^fument,  to  be 
used  for  the  essential  or  substantial  form  of  a  thing,  i  e.  for  the  very  thii^ 
itself,  as  opposed  to  its  ««<•  ■*  shadow  or  detineatioB ;"  so  it  is  paralleled  to 
rSfui  *'  the  body  of  substance/'  which  the  Apostle  elsewhere  opposes  in  ^^ 


^  whicli  tbey  ofFer^  }rear  by  year  eontiiraidly,  make  the  comers 
*^  theremito  perfect.  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 
'^oflered;  because  that  the  worshippers  once  purged,  should 
<^  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.  But  in  those  sacrifices 
^^  there  is  a  remembrance  again  made  of  sins  every  year.  For 
**  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
^^  tidie  away  sins.  Wherefore,  when  ke  like  promised  Bedeemef' 
^'  predicted  by  the  PaalmUi  in  thefofrHeOi  Psoftn]  cometh  into  the 
^'  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but 
*^  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  In  bnmtH>fferings,  and  saert 
'^  fioes  fer  sin,  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure :  Then  said  I,  Lo, 
*^  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do 
*'  thy  trill,  O  God.  Above,  when  he  said,  Sacrifice,  and  offer- 
^  ing,  and  bnmt^fferings,  and  offering  for  sin,  thou  wouldest 
'*  not,  neither  hadst  thou  pleasure  therein  (which  are  offered  by 
*'  the  Law)  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  Grod. 
^  He  laketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second. 
^^  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering 
^  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all." 

Here  again  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  writings  of  the  great 
Aposde  of  the  Gentiles,  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  accurate 
harmony  and  inseparable  connexion  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions. It  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  Work  (already 
extended  beyond  my  original  intention)  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
large.  I  only  wish  very  briefly  to  prove,  that  the  Prophets  who 
lived  under  the  Mosidc  Law,  foresaw  its  abrogation,  and  ac- 
knowledged it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  Gospel  scheme,  to 

manner  to  its  vtna,  or  *^  shadow,"  Col.  ii.  17.  Accordingly  the  Syriac  version 
explains  fi;^oy«  by  the  ^  substance^^  and  Chrysostom  by  the  «  truth  or 
^  reality**  as  opposed  to  **  types  or  emblems."  Cicero  has  used  almost  the 
suae  expressioQ  in  the  same  sense :  **  Nos  veri  juris  germane  justitiss 
*'  soUdam  et  expressam  effi^em  nuUam  tenemus,  umbra  et  imaffinibus  uti- 
**  mur."  De  Officiis,  lib.  iii.  c.  xvii.  The  Apostle  means  to  iUustrate  the 
ittperfiBetioii  of  the  Law,  that  it  oould  not  bring  men  to  perfection,  that  the 
eood  things  it  promised  were  but  a  shadow  of  the  great  realities  secured  by 
^hrist,  the  veriest  sketch  or  outline,  in  oomparison  of  the  perfect  and  exact 
picture.  Vide  Dodd,  Macknight,  Ueylin,  and  Woldus  on  Heb.  x.  1.  and 
Suicer's  Thesaurus,  and  Parkhurst  on  the  word  ILlx^^* — It  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  in  the  words  *^  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  the  Apostle 
folloWB  the  Septuagint,  and  not  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  now  stands.  But  for 
the  probability  of  a  corruption  in  the  Hebrew  text,  consult  Dr.  Thomas 
^iolph's  oompatisoa  of  tibo  dtatioiis  in  the  New  Testament,  witii  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagiot,  No.  159.  pp.  22  &  44.  and  the  authors  by  him 
J^ferrod  to. 
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which,  ail  viore  perfect  and  unireraal,  it  was 'destited  fo  gire 
place ;  while  on  the  other  band,  the  inspired  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  refer  to  the  'Mosaic  institutions,  as  intended  to  prefigure 
and  prepare  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  came  ^*  not  to 
**  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

I  shall  close  the  series  of  proofs  on  this  head,  by  the  dear  and 
•explicit  declaration  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  *  which  is  also  a^ 
pealed  to  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

This  Prophet  foretels  the  propagation  of  a  pure  and  spiritual 
reKgion,  the  abolition  of  legal  ordinances,  the  call  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  final  restoration  of  Israel.     Calling  upon  ^'  back- 
**  sliding  Israel"  to  return  from  her  transgressions  and  idolatries, 
.the  Prophet  encourages  their  repentance  by  declaring,  "  I  wiU 
**  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you 
<<  with  knowledge  and  understanding.    And  it  shall  come  to 
<*  pass  when  ye  be  multiplied  and  increased  in  the  land,  in  those 
<^  days,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  ark  of  the 
<<  covenant  of  the  Lord :  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind;  neither 
<^  shall  they  remember  it ;  neitiier  shall  they  visit  it ;  neither 
^  shall  that  be  done  any  more.    At  that  time  they  shall  call 
<<  Jerusalem  the  Throne  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  the  natioitt  shall 
<<  be  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  Jerosalem: 
'<  neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the  imagination  of 
'^  their  evil  heart     In  those  days  the  house  of  Judah  shall  walk 
*<  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  come  together  out 
<<  of  the  land  of  the  north,  to  the  laud  that  I  have  given  for  an 
<<  inheritance  to  their  fathers."  f    And  still  more  expressly  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  ^*  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
*^  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
<<  with  the  house  of  Judah :  Not  according  to  the  covenant  (^ 
<^  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  bytiie 
>'  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (which  my 
<<  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  an  husband  uiito  them, 
*^  saith  the  Lord :)  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will 
<^  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith  the 
**  Lord,  I  will  put  my  Law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
*^  their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 

*  Compare  Jerem.  iii.  15  to  18.  and  nzL  particularly  Ter«  31  to  34.  with 
Heb.  X.  15. 

*  Jerm«  iii.  15—18. 
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^<  l^ple;  And  tliey  sliall  taabhno'ihore  emiy  man  Ms  nrifV 
*'  bour,  and  erery  man  his  biroiher,  saying,  Know  ye  the  Lsid; 
"  for.  they  shall  all  know  me,  firooi  the  least  <tf  them  to  th* 
"  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  will  forgive  thrir  ini-' 
''  quity,  and  will  remember  their  sin  no  more."  *  Aeoordiiig 
to  lliis  prediction,  the  ancient  Levitieal  covenant  was  to  be  dis^ . 
solved,  and  the  ordinances  of  Moses  to  be  suceeeded  by  a  Law  not 
in  any  degree  typical,  but  ehtirdy  promotive  of  real  virtue; 
not  requiring  ceremonies  to  preserve  it,  but  in  its  very  essende 
practical  and  influential,  regulating  the  temper,  and  written  in' 
the  heart.  ^ 

*  Jerem.  xxxi,  31 — 34. 


Sect.  II. —  Tk^  Law  and  the  Prcphets  not  only  professedly  designed  to  in^ 
traduce  the  Gospel,  but  did  in  fact  prepare  the  way  for  it — Necessity  of 
the  Law  as  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  shewn  by  considering  the  pro^ 
hable  state  ofiiu  world,  if  Judaism  had  never  existed-^Extreme  difficult^ 
of  introducing  tnte  rsHgion  in  such  a  state  of  numhmd — Suck  universal 
degeneraqf  prevented  by  ike  Jewish  dispensation — Proved  by.  a  bri^tfieio 
of  the  facts  adduced  in  this  Work — Adherence  qf  the  Jews  to  their  Law^ 
proves  the  reality  of  a  providential  interposition — The  prophecies  do* 
liver ed^  Moses  on  this  subject  prove  the  same — The  Law  was  typical  and 
figurative  of^  Gospel-^Ltstances — The  moral  character  ofthe  Law  pre* 
pared  for  the  Chspel —  The  connexion  of  the  two  schemes  shewn  by  various 
instances —  The  Jews  employed  as  the  immediate  instrumenisfvr  introducing 
the  Go^el — Rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation  does 
not  disprove  the  connexion  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel — Cor\firms  the  proof 
from  prophecy — and  from  thirades. 


n  » 


GALATIANS  lU.  24. 
*■  Hie  Lav  was  our  ichoolnuHtar,  to  Mag  ui  unto  Christ 

In  the  last  Section,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  consistency 
and  the  connexion  of.  the  Jewish  and  Christian  schemes,  by 
adducing  passages  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  shewing 
that  Judfusm  was  from  the  first  intended  to  introduce  that  Mes- 
^  ^^  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blesflied;'' 
^9i  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  himself  intimated  that  Grod  woul^ 
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ufmofoAmr  Prapli«l  lika  imlo.  hitagdfi  md  oMsecpliiiilly  a 
Lnrf^Tcr,  wilh  juttliorily  to  pfonidgsUi » ii^  Xifiic^;  and thst 
IIm  IVophtftB  mpmmlj  foraUdd  tbat  ike  MobiiIo  ritual  wm  to 
give  plUto  to  a  mw  rAligion  of  a  perfaotljr  •|riritiial  land,  and 
aalittdatt^  to  etthiwe  all  ttie  nationa  of  Ae  aarth ;  dedaring 
all  Mm  friih  in»faaainy  alaaniei%  aa  the  am  of  tbia  graa^  elia&gi 
lipproadiad.  Whila  on  tba  odior  hand»  our  Lovd  atMi  lu9  Api» 
daa  maptrndy  refer  to  tboM  pfediotumai,  aa  {ilalnly  pointiiig  ooi 
tiie  approaoh,  deseribiog  the  eharactar*  aftd  estahUafati^  the 
divina  original,  of  .the  GoepaL  I  now  proeead  to  evinea,  that 
aa  the  Law  and  the  Propheta  were  thus  avowedly  derigned  t» 
predict  and  introduce  the  Grospel  of  Christ;  so  they  did  in  fad 
acoomplUh  this  design^  their  pre-existence  Wng  indispensahly  ne- 
oeesary  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  that  Gospel,  and  in  a 
variety  of  waya  illustratisg  its  inqiortance  and  facilitating  its 
promulgation. 

To  place  this  conclusion  in  a  clear  light,  let  us  reflect  what 
would  probably  have  been  the  situation  of  mankind,  as  to  reli- 
gion and  morality,  if  no  such  nation  or  system  as  the  Jewish  hpi 
eatiakd^  before  the  appearance  of  our  Lord.  It  aaema  certi|ia 
that  the  whole  world  would  have  been  sunk  in  the  moat  grsss 
idolatry^  and  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  prindplss  of 
natural  reli^on.*  The  very  idea  of  the  Supreme  Creator  imcl 
Ruler  of  the  universe  would  have  been  obliterated  from  the 
minds  of  men ;  or  at  most,  thought  of  only  by.a^  few  specula- 
tiva  philosophers,  who  had  never  ventured  to  inculc^  the 
neoassity  of  confining  adoration  to  the  one  true  Qod^  or  openly 
to  condemn  the  absurdities  and  proftoations  of  idolatry,  whkk 
would  have  prevdled  over  the  worid  uncensured,  we  mj 
almost  say  unsuspected  of  error  or  depravity ;  since  no  purtr 
system  would  have  existed,  to  ivhich  an  appeal  might  have  been 
made,  as  clearly  true,'  or  supported  by  any  acknowledged  au- 
thority. 

In  such  a  state  of  religious  blindness  all  expectations  of  a 
TuitiTe  retribution  would  have  appeared  ridiculous  or  incredible, 
in>m  tike  falsehoods  and  e:!ttravagancie6  with  which  that  opinion 
liad  been  universally  encumbered  and  ^sgraced.    Hie  evidetiee 

»  Vid«  Part  II.  tiM  satirs  Uct  L  and  Lest  IL ;  1^  IlL  LMrti.  I  «eo^ 
aad  L#ct  IL  sect.  L 
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from  pnfjriimjf  ootid  not  ha^e  existed;  and  any-  ftppeftlto  Mt/t)^ 
ck$  wohM  hare  been  dkregarded  or  ditcf  ecKted)  fitMi  the  nniU 
titude  of  lying  ivonders  which  had  aeorped  that  luune,  ivMiout 
8  nngie  instance  of  any  plamly  supernatural  mterpositioii. 

Had  the  world  been  permitted  to  sink  thus  universally  into 
ignenoieey  idolatry  and  depravity;  almost  deprived  of  all  ideas 
of  isnft  rdigion,  and-  totally  eetrsngied  from  every  feeling  of 
pure  moraUty;  withont  any  fixed  prineipleB  to  reour  to  on  tihese 
sui^ecta,  nay  dsMSt  without  a  Imiguage  in  whioh  to  speak  of 
Iham;  it  seems  nearly  impossiUe  to  coneeive  any  means  by 
whieh  mankind  eould  have  been  instructed  or  reftyrmed,  withonl 
utterly  subverting  the  oonrse  of  nature,  and  forcibly  controlfing 
the  moral  character  of  man.  Darkness  would  have  ovempread 
the  eavtii,  and  thick  darkness  the  nations;  and  amidst  this 
universal  moral  chaos,  no  spot  could  have  been  found,  on  whicH 
the  £»a]ida(ion  of  the  Church  of  Ood  could  have  been  laid ;  n<y 
nation  09  tribe  or  fiunily,  who,  if  the  standard  of  true  religion 
weve  reared,  could  be  expeoted  to  rally  round  it  and  support 
the  saered  cause. 

A  degwieraey  so  &tal  and  irremediable  was  effectually  pre« 
iwited  by  the  operation  of  liie  Jewish  scheme.  It  has  appeared 
in  the  progress  of  this  Work,  that  when  the  world  was  rapidly 
risking  into  idolatry  with  all  its  profimations  and  crimes,  the 
pwe  priBci^es  of  that  patriarchal  religion  which  bad  origlnaily 
«a)i§|htened  mankind,  were  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham 
by  the  transmission  of  parental  inkruction  until  that  ftnnily 
iKKsame  a  nation.:  that  then  this  nation,  which  would  otherwise' 
We  been  hurried  away  by  the  resistless  torrent  of  universal- 
corruption,  was  placed  under .  the  immediate  government  of 
Jehovah,  as  their  national  Lord  and  King;  rescued  from  Egypt 
aad  settled  in  Canaan,  by  a  series  ,of  miraculous  interpositions, 
whi«ii  oKhibited  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  power,  the  pror 
vidence,  and  the  majesty  of  the  true  Grod,  as  well  as  the  impo-< 
tence  .and  nullity  of  those  base  idids  who  usurped  his  honour 
in  a  Mnded  werld. 

To  preserve  this  nation  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  divine 
supremacy,  and  a  permanent  asylum,  where  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion  and  the  principles  of  morals  might  taki^  refuge,  ^nd  b^ 
preserved  for  s^  more  favourable  period,  >vben  their  salii^y 
wfluence  might  be  again  extended  to  all  mankind  with  effecty 
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by  ike  promtted  Mewdi,  ^'in  wliom  aU  nations 'wer«  to  be 
UoMed^'.'  the  Mosaic  Law  was  given ;  which,  in  this  infancy  of 
human  reason  and  homan  virtoe»  was  to  act  as  the.  ^<  school- 
master to  bring  men  to  Christ;''  a  task  which  it  ^fected  by  a 
Tariety  of  means  which  can  here  be  only  briefly  hinted  at. 

First  it  maintained  the  radical  princij^es  of  true  theology; * 
while  it  clothed  them  in  such  a  form,  and  promulgated  tiiiem  in 
such  dromnstancesy  as,  without  detracting  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular from  their  purity  and  truth,  rendered  them  interesting  and 
attractive  to  a  nation,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  induced 
to  attend  to  any  mere  abstract  doctrines  concerning  the  heing 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  if  he  had  not  authorized  them  to 
look  up  to  Him  as  their  peculiar,  national  and  guardian  God. 

The  same  Law  inculcated  tiie  principles  of  pure  morality, 
with  a  sknilar  attention  to  the  feelings  and  the  character  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;f  enforcing  the  entire  system  by  temporal  sane- 
tions,  t  which  akme  were  capable  of  influencing  a  people, 
short-sighted,  incredulous,  iM^tached  to  present  objects,  and 
habituated  from  the  example  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  consider 
temporal  prosperity  and  success  aa  the  criterion  of  the  power 
and  fidelily  of  that  God,  who  allowed  them  to  consider  him  as 
th^  national  and  peculiar  Lord  and  King. 

Such  a  system  could  be  carried  i^to  eflfect  only  by  a  piurticular. 
Providence  §  proportioning .  the  visible  prosperity  both  of  the 
state  and  <^  individuals,  to  their  obedience  to  the  divine  Law.. 
The  continued  display  of  this  wimderfrd  providential  interference 
supplied  a  perpetually  increaang  proof  of  the  power,  the  jus- 
tice, and  the  mercy,  of  Jehovah ;  and  exhibited  the  most  awfiil 
and  instructive  examples  to  manltind,  of  the  general  conduct  of 
God's  moral  government  || 

The  Mosaic  Law  not  only  promulgated  a  system  of  true  reE-: 
gion  and  pore  morality,  and  supported  that  system  by  the  moBt 
powerful  sanctions.;  but  it  guarded  it  from  the  contagion  of  tbat 
idolatry  and  vice  which  universally  prevailed,  by  a  correspond'* 
ing  system  of  peculiar  laws  and  manners,  rites  and  ceremonies 

♦  Vide  Part  XL  Lect  I.  f  lb.  Lect  11.  III.  &  IV. 

%  Vide  supra,  Ptet  III.  Lect  III.  sect  i.  ii. 

§  lb.  Part  III.  Lect  II.  the  entire. 

{I  Vide  the  last  Lecture;  also.  Part  III.  Lect  III.  s^ct  i. 
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calculated  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  diosed  people  and  the 
idolatrous  world :  *  while  by  the  multttade  of  its  rites,  the 
magnificence,  first  of  the  sanctuary,  and  afterwards  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  solemnity  and  attraction  of  its  festivals,  and  finally  by 
the  influence  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  who  were  set  apart  as* 
the  public  instructors  of  the  nation  in  norak  and  religion,  it 
8iq)plied  the  means  of  connteractii^  the  attractiona  of  idolatry. 

Further,  the  Mosaic  institution  combining  the  rivil  govern- 
ment, the  national  religion,  the  tenure  of  private  jH^perty,  and 
the  r^ulations  of  domestic  lile  in  one  connected  scheme ;  f  all 
whose  parts  tended  to  one  etgeet^  the  permanence  of  the  entire 
system :  It  effectually  secured  that  object,  notwithstanding  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  the*  chosen  people,  their  idolatries  and 
apostacies  both  private  and  public,  which  no  system  of  morale 
government  could  totally  prevent ;  amidst  the  powerM  temptar 
tibns  fi*om  without,  and  the  wrong  propensities  from  within, 
necessarily  arismg  from  the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  during  the  entire  period 
from  Moses  to  Christ. 

If  it  be  objected^  that  nothing  but  a  puie  and  sjuritual  wor- 
ship is  wortiiy  of  God,  and  that  the  combination  of  moral, 
precepts  with  ritual  observances  was  inconsistent  and  incredible ; 
I  would  answer,  with  a  late  ingenious  writer,  that  the  natural, 
progress  of  human  improvement  had  not  yet  brought  any  nation 
of  the  earth,  perhaps,  certainly  not  the  Israelites,  to  the  capar 
city  of  a  worship  purely  spiritual.  To  this  fact  their  early 
bistory  gives  ample  evidence^  But  if  they  could  have  been 
formed  to  it,  such  a  worship,  consisting  in  pious  sentiments, 
and  the  natural,  spontaneous,  and  unprescribed  expressions  of 
them,  would  not  have  formed  a  more  proper  test  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  a  proof  by  way  of  specimen  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  than  pure  moral  merit  would  have  been; 
it  would  have  been  equally  difficult  to  ascertain  the  reality  and 
purity  of  either ;  the  one  would  have  been  as  latent  and  unob- 
servable  as  the  other ;  either  of  them  would  have  required  a 
penetration,  attention,  and  comprehension,  of  mind^  which  men 
do  not  acquire  either  early  or  easily,  but  only  with  care  and 

•  Vide  Part  I.  Lect  VI.  and  Part  11.  Lect  IL  IIL  IV. 
t  Part  L  Lect  IV.  and  Part  IL  Lect  IHIL  lY. 
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cjxdttion)  And  after  namerbui  BUDeebsiTe  gi^emtioiiB^  iuid  botb 
of  them  wottid  have  been  greatly  debased  in  the  tiieasare  of  thear 
worth,  by  such  a  oootiexion,  by  bebig  placed  ia  audi  a  lelatioB 
t9  a  national,  tempoiral,  external  inroeperity.  For  these  and 
Mariom  odier  rsasons^  the  test  by  which  the  dktriimthm  «f 
mtional  good  or  evil  shoald  be  regulated,  ought  not  to  hate 
been  in  a  ponriy  spiritaal  worship  alone :  it  was  wiser  to  place 
it  in  an  elttemal  litnid. 

But  Pre  am  still  to  view  this  scheme  in  another  ligbt,  clearly 
iflostrative  of  its  divine  original,  as  introdnctory  to  die  Gospel; 
And  here  we  most  observe^  that  the  ehief  rites  and  festivab  of 
the>  Moeak  ritttal  were  not  only  calculated  to  oommemoiute  die 
lending  interpositions  of  God,  in  tiie  deliverance  and  aeftdement 
of  the  aataon^  and  to  exclude  the  iufectita  of  idolatry ;  *  W 
thiit  they  had  a  proslpeetive  signifieation,  ahd  were  olearly 
typical  and  figurative  of  the  Messiah's  character  and  ksagdonut 

This  tyjHcal  character  of  the  litaal  Law  has  been  iUtrstnsted 
by  eo  many  eminent  writers,  and,  above  all,  has  been  so  dearly 
established  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gekitiles,  ul  tiie  ^istle 
tt>  the  Hebrews,  that  I  n^  only  touch  on  it;  ahd  observe, 
lllat  tiie  whole  system  <^  bloody  saorifices,  which  had  plamly 
preceded  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  leads  us,  when  traeii^  its 
origin  to  the  very  earliest  revelaticms  of  God  to  man,  ^  as  it 
^toved  to  awaken  in  tbe  minds  of  the  oflerers  a  stroi^  sense  of 
the  danger  of  sin,  and  the  punishment  it  merited,  even  unto 
death;  so  it  most  evidently  prefigured  thltt  great  sacrifice, 
by  which  Cliristians  ^^  are  sanctified,  through  the  ^fering  ef 
^<  tiie  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."  § 

*  Vide  VoL  L  p.  160.  et  seq. 

,  f  This  typical  significanoe  of  Judaism  has  heen  fully  and  learnedly  tf- 
^imded  by  tbe  Rev.  8si«ae]  Mather,  a  dergytnan-ofDnblhi,  in  a  qatftt 
rokune  publi&ii^  ia  168%  entitled.  Hie  F^fares  and  Tjrpes  of  the  OU 
Testament,  &c.  Consult  particularly  the  Gotpel  of  the  perpetual  TyfMt 
t».  SOS  to  218;  alfio,  the  Gospel  of  the  Saerrftces  todWetings,  p.  232  to 
2S4f$  and  4^e  (pkispel  of  ike  Jewish  FcattTab,  from  6^  to  645.  Set  dliothfl 
learned  Mr.  FabePs  Horse  Mosaies,  book  ii.  sect.  ii.  **  On  the  Consexion 
*•  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  by  means  of  Types,"  voL  ii.  p.  40  to 
ft9&;  dbo,  the  karsed  Otrtrfin  de  Sscrttmis,  paartioslail;^  lib.  i.  ol^  xviit; 
snd  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. ;  also  Hartley  on  the  Tnith  of  Chiistiafiity,  Pr(>po&  9^ 
SI,  S2  &  33. 

%  Vide  Dr.  Magee*«  work  on  Aton^menl  and  Sserifice,  Senaso  IL  with 
the  notes. 

JHeb.x.  10. 


the  acBwnwaas  dhwnwd  in  tb«  graal  day  of  otoo^Oflvty  *  wImh^ 
^^  the  Higli  Prieet  entered  o«oe  a  ye^r  into  tbe  Holy  of  Hdw(% . 
**  net  wkiiout  Uood,  wlueh  he  offoned  for  himeelf,  Md  for  (bhe 
*'  etners  of  the  people,  iieinf  (eaye  the  Apoede  to  th|)  Hebfwvw) . 
*^  the  figure  of  hin,  who  by  his  own  blood  entored  in  once  t> 
<^  into  Ae  holy  phoe,  having  obtained  eternal  redemplion  for 
<*  Qs :"  a  nedemption  which,  as  the  Apoede  explains,  esseiitiaUy 
ifflplies  **  a  purtiioidiion  of  the  oonscftence  from  dead  worki  t9^ 
^  mnm  the  M^g  Ckid." 

Of  the  throe  gneat  fsstivak  of  the  Jewish  Urn,  two,  tfas 
PsaM^For,  4Mid  the  fiiaat  of  Pentecost,  as  they  were  eommemormf^ 
tm<3(i^k^  ^elivefanee  from  Egypt»  and  the  promulgation  of  tho- 
Lsw  on  Sinai;  so  nwo  they  as  etearly  jf%wralii«  of  thejaaerifico. 
of  Christi  and  Ihe  effosion  of  the  Sfkit  by  wbieh  the  Goepef 
mn  disseniinaited  over  iSbe  world,  f 

*Vicl9  hey.  xvi.  with  Heb.  ix,  &  x.  the  twenty-two  first  verses;  Dr, 
ee,  Arom  p.  67  to  69 ;  and  Outram  at  supra. 

*  f  Conpste  H<^.  is.  IS  nsd  %6. 

X  The  analogy  between  the  Paschal  Sacrifice  and  oar  Lord's  suffering,  be- 
tween  tbe  debverj  of  the  Law  and  tbe  effusion  of  the  Holy  (Spirit,  has  been 
remarked  from  the  earliest  period  (^  the  Qospel.  Bnt  it  has  not,  as  far  as  1 
can  recollect,  been  noticed  by  any,  that  oar  not  havings  as  yet  disuovered  pwiy 
event  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  corresponding  to  that  comm^norated  in 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  any  Christian  festiyal  eimilar  to  that  feast, 
JBstead  of  supplying  an  instance  <^  dissimflitade  between  the  two  systems^ 
stroQgly  confirms  their  perfect  analogy,  when  we  consider  the  farther 
pros^ress  of  the  Gospel,  wtiidi  the  word  c^  prophecy  leads  us  to  expect. 

This  observation  nas  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  learned  friend  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Elrington,  late  Fellow  (now  Provost)  of  Trinity  College,  Dublio  ;  and 
who,  in  ^e  course  of  sermons  he  preached  and  pablished  as  Donnc^n's 
Lecture)*,  in  the  year  1796^  has  so  aMy  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  Oospel 
miracles,  and  eiq)Osed  the  sophistry  of  Hume.  As  his  ideas  on  die  present 
topic  appear  to  me  botih  original  imd  just,  I  annex  his  own  statement  of 
them. 

**  That  the  Jews  annually  observed  three  great  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  and 
"  that  two  of  them,  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  <^  Pentecost,  had  a  reference 

*  to  events  wbtc^  were  to  happen  nnder  the  Christmn  dispensation,  is  well 
**  known.  Hence  we  are  led  to  consider,  whether  the  third  solemnity  was 
**  of  a  similar  nature,  and  lias  received  a  similar  cpmpletioQ.  This  was  the 
**  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  beginning  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  BHmth ; 
**  when  for  seven  days  all  diat  were  Israelites  bom  were  to  dwell  in  booths, 
'^ia  remembrance  of  their  dwdlii^  in  booths  when  tb^  wene  broug^ht  out 
**  of  tile  laud  of  Egyp^,  and  o&  the  eighth  day  to  return  to  their  booses,  oele- 
**  brating  it  with  creat  re^ieings.    Levit.  xxili.  84,  35,  36,  4«S,  43. 

**  Kow  i^  is  evid^Qt,  raat  no  oircumstanee  attendii^the  estab^Kl^meift  of 
**  Christiatiity  iiad  any  resemblance  to  the  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
^  and  the  dttrdSisg  ^ereimder  tents  ;  nor  has  any  attempt,  1  believe,  beeik 
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'  Tbe  Jewish  Law  not  only  prefNiTed  for  Ihe  introdadkni  of  tin 
CkMpely  by  its  types  and  propiiedes»  and  by  preservii^  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  theology  and  pore  moniki,  tiiiich,  withoat  it, 
Would  probably  have  been  almost  irreooTeraUy  banished  firom 
the  earth ;  but  by  the  strictness  of  its  moral  pndiibitionB,  and  its 
dennnciations  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  it  probed  and  ex- 
posed  the  moral  maladies  of  man.  It  proved  to  him,  by  deci- 
ftve  experience,  his  proneness  to  violate  the  commands  of  bis 
God,  even  when  most  distinctly  promulgated,  and  his  culpable 
n^lect  of  duties  of  the  most  obvious  necessity ;  so  that  he  could 
Aot  hut  acknowledge  how  infinitely  improbable  it  was,  that  be 
eould  by  his  own  unaaristed  strength  escape  on ;  Mid  that  oon- 
0equently,  far  from  bein^  able  to  claim  eternal  happiness,  as 
a  reward  which  human  merit  might  challenge .  from  divine 
justice,  he  was  liable  to  condemnation  and  punishment. 

Thus  the  Law  prepared  men  to  hail  with  fervent  gratitude  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  which  oflfers  the  aid  of  tbe 
divine  Spirit  to  assist  the  weakness  of  those  who  will  humbly 
implore  and  diligently  improve  it ;  and  proclaims  free  pardon  to 

^  made  to  prove  a  siinikrity  of  the  sort  We  must  therefore  dther  admit 
"  that  this  Feast  of  Tabernades  differs  from  the  others,  in  having  no 
.**  prospective  reference;  or  we  must  seek  in  some  future  evoit  its  com- 
**  pletion  or  anti^e.  And  it  will  probably  incline  us  to  this  latter  opinion, 
^  when  we  consider,  Vhat  the  Jews  will  undoubtedly  be  broiupht  back  to 
**  Judsea  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in ;  and  if  we  sup- 
*'  pose  the  season  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  coincide  with  that  of  their 
**  future  return,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  with  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
^  lonish  Captiyity,  we  shall  have  a  fulfilment  of  the  three  Jewish  festiyw 
**  completea  finaUy  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity ;  vHath, 
**  with  their  return  to  their  own  land,  will  furnish  a  perpetual  canse  fof 
^  thanksffiving  and  reliipoas  observance. 

**  Of  me  reference  of  this  festival  to  the  final  restoration  of  tbe  Jev^ 
**  some  of  their  traditions  and  practices  may  perhaps  afford  a  further  con&^ 
*'  mation.  It  was  their  custom  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  to  bring  wt^ 
**  from  the  fountain  of  Siloah,  which  the  priests  poured  on  the  altar,  miH 
**  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xu.  ver.  3.  With  joy  sntdlye  draw  water  from  i*^ 
^Jbuntain  of  salvation;  which  words  the  Tarram  interprets.  With  Joy  ihd 
"  ye  receive  a  new  doctrine  from  tA«  eiect  oftKejust;  and  they  appear,  fron 
**  the  preceding  chapter,  to  relate  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews.  The 
**  feast  itself  was  also  called  hosanna,  save  we  beseech  thee;  and  was  the  tine 
*  when  our  Lord  spoke  the  remarkable  words  mentioned  in  St.  John,  chap* 
**  vii.  ver.  37, 38.  marking  the  relation  which  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oat 
^  tbe  water  bore  to  his  ministry.  And  amongst  the  traditions  of  tbe  Jewi 
"  we  find,  that  the  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog  smill  fall  out  upon  tbe  Feast  of 
^  Tabernades,  or  that  the  consequent  seven  months  cleansing  of  the  knti 
"  (£zek.  chap,  xxxix.  ver.  12.^  shall  terminate  at  that  perioS ;  and  then 
/*  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  tne  reference  of  tbit  propnecy  to  ths  w 
••  restoration  of  the  Jewli.** 
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all,  whO)  rq^ting  of  theic  nns,  and  aoknowledgiiig  their  «wii 
inability  to  escape  from  their  power,  or  expiate  their  guiU^ 
embrace  with  faith  and  joy  thoee  graoiooa  terms  of  pardon  and 
acceptance,  oiFered  by  the  mediation  of  that  Jesus,  *<  who  was 
»  ddi¥ered  for  their  oflbnces,  and  raised  again  for  their  jostifio^r 
^'  tion ;''  *  who  *^  still  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  :"  f 
thus  ^^  destrojring  the  power  of  death,"  X  And  ^^  bringing  lilb 
and  immortality  to  light"  $  Not  that  in  the  Goqpeltthe 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  retribution  wasjirsi 
promo^ated  (for  they  were  intimated  by  Moses,  and  plearly 
taught  by  the  Prophets)  but  because  the  meana  of  securing  l\^ 
€Md  mmoriaUty  ware  tkenfir^tkari^  andsali^cKfx^yasceriainedj  \\ 
and  placed  within .  the  reach  of  all  who  would  embrace-  tl^e 
paciotts  offers  of  pardon  and  mercy  held  out  by  the  Redeemer 
of  man. 

• 

»  Rom.  IV.  25.  t  Heb.  vii.  25. 

t  Heb.  iL  14.  '         §^  Tim.  L  10. 

.  II  I  am  aware  that  commentator!  in  general  interpret  this  verse  (2  Hm.  i. 
•10.)  solely  of  the  Gospel's  bringing  to  light  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immor- 
tality; and  Warburton  advances  as  an  irrefutable  argument,  that  as  it  was 
reserved  to  be  so  brought  to  li^ht  by  the  Gospel,  it  must  have  been  unknown 
under  the  Old  Testament  >iow  as  I  thioK  I  have  proved  it  was  not  un- 
known under  the  Old  Testament  Tvide  supra,  Part  III  Lect  IV^  it  follows 
it  was  not  reserved  to  be  brougkt  to  light  by  the  Gospel  alone.  Un- 
doabtedly,  where  the  Jewish  religion  was  unknown,  the  doctrine  was  first 
clearly  promulgated  by  the  Gh)spel ;  and  even  amongst  the  Jews  it  was  sun- 
ported  by  snch  additional  mirades  and  examples,  as  threw  round  it  a  brightr 
nsss  of  conviction,  compared  with  which,  the  assent  previously  yielded  to  it 
was  doubtful  and  dim.    So  that  this  expression  may  bear  the  sense  usually 

CI  it, .  without  supporting  the  inference  which  Warbiurton  would  deduce 
it    But  I  cannot  but  uiink  the  Apostle  meant  to  express  much  more 
than  a  bare  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality.    He 
eooounges  hu  beloved  son  in  the  GkMpel  to  perseverance  in  the  faith, 
for  which  he  himself  cheerfully  sustained  persecution  and  bonds;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  describes  in  the  strongest  terms  the  blessedness  of  a  true 
Christian's  temper,  views  and  hopes.    "  God  (says  he)  hath  notjgfiven  us  the 
*'  spirit  of  fear,  out  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,*'  i.  e.  strength   . 
-  to  resist  evil,  derived  from  the  assistance  of  the  Hol^  Spirit ;  accompanied 
<  with  a  sincere  and  active  love  of  God,  and  a  just  discrimination  of  things, 
which  deariy  recognises  the  superiority  of  future  and  heavenly  objects 
above  present  and  sensual:   thus  comprehensively  describing  a  perfect 
.  Christian,  whose  will  is  rectified, .  whose  afiections  are  purified,  and  whose 
•  anderstanding  is  spiritually  enlightened.    To  attain  or  preserve  such  a 
character  is  the  most  glorious  object  of  human  ambition ;  "  Be  not  thou 
**  .therefore  (says  the  Apostle^  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of 
**  me  his  prisoner ;  but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospd, 
'**  acoordinff  to  the  power  of  God;  tirho  hath  saved  us,  and  <»lled  us  with  an 
**  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
"  purpose,  and  gnCce,  whieh  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world 
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'  Sueh  it  the  striet  unity  of  dengn,  and  tlie  aboorvte  hnmumy 
of  pnrte,  between  the  Jewish  aad  the  GhrieliaB  aisheinai,  tD 
elearly  establishinf;  their  oemmon  and  heavenly  oripnal.*  A» 
the  period  appreaohed  when  ihepMauaed  MesuiA  wiae  to  i^podr* 
we  have  seen  fMe  nnity  and  hannony  ifi^hqr  iterif  in  more  il- 
lueiriouB  chamotera.  The  vieiblo  and  immediate  interfeteaee  of 
Provideaee  in  rewardinf  virtue  and  pnniAing  viee,  eeemsto 
have  been  gradually  withdrawn  from  aanongrt  die  Jews  after  tbe 
Babylonish  Captivity  ;f  and  the  SKpeotations  of  a  faiuns  nrfaci* 
hntion,  new  plainly  %  and  avdwritaitivtBly  establishtd  by  Ask 
saored  writers,  left  to  operate  in  its  room;  so  that  at  the  tine 
of  onr  Lord's  appeanmoe,  these  eqpeetotiens  were  a  leading  aiw 
tiele  of  the  popular  creed;  and  when  pvomolgated anew  witk 
aMkiemd  nuraoles,  to  impress  them  on  aennkind  in  gtmeaif 
found  amongst  the  Jews  minds  prepared  to  reoeive  thenv»idber<* 
ever  worldly  views  or  vicious  propensities  did  not  resist  and  de- 
feat the  influence  of  truth, 

^  hepok,  but  is  now  mede  manifeet  by  tiie  appenriiir  of  oar  Saviour  Jwos 
^  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  ancl  hath  hroi^lrt  lifeiisd  immoitslitTto 
**  light  through  the  Gospel :  whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  PraadMr,  aad  aa 
**  Apostle,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles."    Now  is  it  not  eWdoat  tfaflt  ikt 
Apostle  here  means  to  unfold  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  the  etarnd 
pnrpose  of  Ood  to  admit  in  the  folness  of  tine  tbe  Gentiles  unto  Us  Ghnivli, 
iBOtwithstanding*  their  antecedent  idohitries  and  crimes  {  the  abolitios  of 
death,  by  depriving  it  of  its  terrors  and  its  vdng,  and  redeeming  men  fiws 
the  power  of  death  eternal;  and  aid  to  aeoura  eternal  hfe,  mMnginB^ 
that  spirit  of  power  and  love' and  reU|fioas  wisdom,  with  which  dinne  gnwe 
supplies  the  true  Christian  ?    It  is  not  then  the  simple  piemdbfmtion  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  the  Apostle  here  nulMrstands,  but  a  piofluii* 
gation  of  it,  accompanied  with  such  dear  instructioB  how  to  aeek,  andsadi 
merciful  asastanee  to  obtain  life  and  immortality,  as  were  now  frst  lauariif 
to  light  by  the  Gospel.   "  Thus,*'  to  adopt  the  wiNrds  of  the  picas  Doddii^, 
^  hsih  Jesus  Christ  in  effect  abolished  death,  hath  deposed  it  firona  itstyna* 
«*  nical  empire,  and  thrown  a  light  ott  the  important  oootrine  of  life  and  io- 
**  mortali^  by  the  Gospel,  wMoh  prtM  os  a  more  express  nssaraaoe  aai  i 
'<*  more  lirelT  Tiew  iji  it,  than  any  fomer  diqieaaatien  had  ever  done  ff 
^  eonld  possibly  do.** — Vide  also  Pavkhursfs  exposition  of  tiiis  psnen^c.  s 
quoted  by  Dodd  in  loc. ;   Bishc^  ShtflodL's  opinion  in  op|Mwitien  to  W•^ 
barton,  iflostrated  and  vindieateSl  by  Dr.  Ptery,  in  his  defenoe  of 'the  BMop 


of  London ;  and  the  judicions  Bensos,  in  his  panMshnase  and  notes  es  An 
passage,  who  admits  **  the  Jews  had  expectetioflis  of  a  nesarmctiea  «f«n  te- 
*  fore  the  coming  of  our  SaTiour;**  andreforsto  Matt  xxii.  S2.  aad  Duu 
%it.  2.  «  but  the  more  fell  and  dear  diseoyery  is  owing  totibe  ChrirtiMi  8e- 
^*  yehfction/' 

•  Vide  Hartley  on  the  truth  of  Christaaatty,  Propos.  26,  35,  3«,  S7, ». 

f  Vide  Warburton,  Book  iv.  sect  iv.;  1  Maccabees,  ii.  36.  and  vi./ras( 
49  to  fiO. 

^  Vide  supn^  Part  ID.  Lect.  IV.  pirticolarly  sect  ii. 
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Thuft  also  the  graeious  intenticm  of  ProvMleBoa,  te  admit  the' 
heflfthen  Wdrid  into  the  church,  aad  tot  this  purpose  abrogate' 
that  ritual  which  formed  the  wall  of  s^Mtiratton  exelttding  then, 
was  gradually  more  plainly  notified  ;*  untU  by  the  last  Prophets 
it  was  distinctly  annoonoed,  and  as  we  perorive,  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  whom  national  pride  and  prejudice  did  not  induce 
to  dose  their  eyes  against  the  light.  Of  this  we  find  signal  in- 
stsnoes  in  J<rfin  the  Baptieft  and  the  devout  OoraeHus ;  and  cen* 
tainly  there  ^ere  multitudes  of  others  amongst  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  who  tibe  them  looked  for  salvation  by  the  appearanee 
of  diat  Messiah,  ^who  was  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
"  aad  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel,"  and  we  know  that  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Samaritans  acknowledged  the  same  truth.  ' 

As  this  glorious  era  dt^ew  near,  we  see  various  ev^ts  crowd- 
ing on  our  observance  preparatory  to  its  arrival ;  the  translation 
of  the  Jewii^  Scriptures  into  Greek ;  the  general  expectation  of 
a  great  king  to  arise  in  Judea,  diffused  over  the  East ;  the  in- 
creanng  light  of  philosophy;  the  extension  of  the  Roman  em- 
pre — ail  combine  to  prepare  for,  and  facilitate  the  pronralgalion 
of  the  Gospel.  But  still  the  Jews  are  the  more  immediate  in- 
struments whom  God  meant  to  em^oy  in  effecting  his  gracious 
purposes ;  and  accor^ngly  we  find  that  after  the  Babylonieli 
Captivity,  they  are  rapidly  prepared  to  act  their  part  in  the  great 
and  important  change  winch  now  approached. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  interval  between  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  Je\ins  were  gradually 
settled  and  multiplied,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  all  Asia, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  The  Jewish 
Historian  cites  numerous  decrees  of  the  magistirates,  the  senate, 
aad  the  emperors  of  Bome,  encouraging  and  protecting  them.f 
Julius  Csesar  ordered  that  tables  of  brass,  containing  his  decrees 
to  this  effect,  should  be  fixed  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  qusestors  and  preeters  wliere  the  Jews  rerided.  W^ 
find  similar  decrees  formed  by,  or  directed  to,  the  governors 
and  people  of  Ephesus,  Swndis  and  Miletus,  Athens  and  Per* 
gamuf^,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  .^ean  Sea ;  and  we  have 

*  Vide  the  first  Section  of  this  Lecture. 

t  Vide  Jeeephus'  Antiquiiiefli^  Book  xiv.  cfa.  x«  where  extracts  irsiii  the^ 
oriffimd  decrees  are  ^ven ;  also  Book  xvi.  ck.  ii«  snd  xlx,  sh,  y.;  slsoj  La»^ 
ner  8  Credibility,  Part  L  Book  iL  ch.  ii.  &  iii. 
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the  most  decided  classical  aaihorities*  to  prove  the  multitiide  of 
the  Jews  at  Rome,  the  number  of  thdr  proselytes,  and  the  po- 
pularity of  their  opinions. 

As  die  Jews  were  thus  dispersed  and  situated,  so  that  they 
might  most  generally  spread  their  opinions,  there  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  their  general  character  and  conduct,  especially  in 
heathen  countries,  were  such  as  to  recommend  them ;  they  seem 
in  general  to  have  been  humble  and  rational,  peaceable  said  in- 
dustrious* ^*  Natural  justice  (says  their  historian)  is  most  to  the 
*^  advantage  of  all  men  equally,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to 
<f  which  our  I^aws  have  the  greatest  r^ard ;  and  thereby  render 
<<  us,  if  we  abide  in  them  after  a  pure  manner,  benevolent  and 
*^  .friendly  to  all  men ;  on  which  account  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
\^  pect  the  like  return  from  others,  and  to  inform  them  that  they 
^^  ought  not  to  esteem  diflerence  of  positive  institutions,  a  soffi- 
<^  cient  cause  of  alienation,  but  join  witii  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
**  virtue  and  probity,"  f 

.  By  this  providential  distribution  and  settiement  of  the  Jem 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  they  were  every 
where  to  be  found  carrying  with  them  their  Law  and  their  Pro- 
phets, establishing  their  synagogues,  celebrating  their  sabbaths, 
bearing  constant  testimony  to  the  unity,  the  supremacy,  and 
the  providence  of  Grod,  in  opposition  to  Pagan  superstition  and 
idolatry ;  and  numbers  of  them  declaring  their  firm  belief  in  a 

*  Vide  Horat.  Sat  lib.  i.  sat  ix.  line  69,  70,  71 ;  and  still  more  expressly, 
«at  iy.  line  140. 

Malta  poetamm  veniet  manoB,  aoxilio  qms 
Sit  mini  (nam  miilt6  plures  somas)  ac  velati 
Jadseiy  cogemos  in  lumc  concedere  tarbam. 

And  sat.  ▼.  line  100,  where  the  ^  credat  Jadseus  Apella"  is  used  as  a  pre* 
▼erbial  expression,  opposed  to  the  incredolity  of  the  Epicoreans.  The  M^ 
casm  of  Persius,  sat  v.  184^ 

Recatitaqae  sabbata  palles, 

equally  shews  the  preyalence  of  the  Jewish  opinions.  Vide  also  MartiaTi 
Epigram,  lib.  iv.  4 :  "  Jejonia  sabbatariorum,"  &c.;  and  yarious  passi^  of 
Javenal,  sat  ill  line  13,  sat  yL  158,  and  from  line  541  to  546,  and  partico- 
lariy  sat  xiv.  from  95  to  105. — Vide  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  Part  f.  Book 
i.  CO.  ii«  on  the  State  of  the  Jews  in  Judea^  whieh  gives  also  moch  infornut- 
tion  on  the  general  state  of  the  nation  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere ;  bat  especi- 
ally his  second  chapter,  on  the  State  of  the  Jews  out  of  Judea. — ^de  also 
Tacitus  AnnaL  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixxxv.;  Suetonius  Vita  Tiberii,  cap.  xxxvi. 

-^  Vide  similar  sentiments  in  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book  against 
Afien:  and  Antiquities,  Book  iy.  ch.  yiil 
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fatare  state  of  retribution ;  witile  all  maintained  a  conttant  oon- 
nexion  with  Jerusalem,  attended  tbere  at  the  tliree  gpreat  feeti- 
Tal%  whenever  it  was  practicable,  sent  thither  thriir  pious  and 
charitable  contributions,  and  uniyersally  gloried  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  that  Messiah,  <^  who  was  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles," as  well  as  ^*  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel.'* 

The  influence  of  such  a  preparation  for  the  reception  and  dif* 
fusion  of  the  Grospel  must  have  been  great  and  salutary :  every 
where  its  preachers  found  synagogues,  where  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  expounded  each  sabbath ;  every  where  they  found 
not  only  Jews,  but  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who,  without 
binding  themselves  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual^ 
acknowledged  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  complied 
with  the  sacred  precepts  of  the  moral  Law;  every  where  some,^ 
like  the  officer  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  *  studied  the 
Scriptures;  others  there  were,  like  the  devout  Cornelius,  f  who 
'*  feared  God,  with  all  his  house,  and  gave  much  alma  to  the 
people,  and  prayed  to  God  always/'    Hence  the  preachers  of 
Christianity  almost  every  where  instantiy  found  hearers,^  whd 
could  tmderstand  and  feel  their  addresses.     Thus  at  Antieeh  in 
Pisidia,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  invited  to  preach  by  tiie  Vulem 
of  the  synagogue;   and  after  the  Jews  went  out  of  it,  <<th0 
^  Gentiles  and  religious  proselytes  besought  that  these  worcb 
*^  might  be  preached  to  them  the  next  sabbath ;  and  on  that  day 
^'  came  almost  the  whole  city  together  to  hear  tiie  word  of  God.'' j: 
Thas  also  at  Iconium,  when  these  Apostles  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue, they  found  an  audience  not  only  of  Jews  but  of  Gentiles 
(who  were  undoubtedly  such  proselytes) ;  and  *^  when  they  had 
"  preached,  a  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks  believed.''  § 
Thus  again  at  Thessalonica,  *'  of  the  Jews  some  believed,  and 
^^  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  tiie  chief 
'^  women  not  a  few."  ||    And  finalty,  we  see  that  ^^  at  Jerusalem 
'^  were  dwelling  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  undei^ 
"  heaven,"  who  were  attracted  by  the  very  first  sound  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ;  for  when  the  Apostles  ^^  were  filled  with  the 
*'  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
**  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  the  multitude  came  together,  and 

*  Acts  TiiL  27,  &c.  t  Ibid.  z.  %  Ibid,  xiii,  1 5, 42  and  44. 

§  Ibid,  xvii,  1—4.  ||  Ibid.  xiv.  1. 
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<«  wera  Mofoiinikd;  iNtenae  ibtl  •very  naU  haiild  tiien  apedk 
«<  in  hk  own  language---P«rtli]«Qs,  and  Medw^  and  ^QamitM^ 
f^  and  the  dw^Ilera  in  Meaopotamiat  and  in  Jodea^  and  Cappa- 
f^  doda,  in  Pontos,  and  Aaia,  Phrygian  and  Baaiphylia»  b 
i(  Egypt,  and  in  the  parta  of  Lybia  ab<HitCyrena»  and  sinuigeii 
<<  of  Rome,  Jfewa  and  Proeatytes,  Cfelaa  and  Aiabiana,  flKcbim* 
f*  ed»  We  do  hear  tham  qpeak  in  onr  tengnea  the  wmderfol 
^  works  of  God/'  * 

•  Of  thia  aeeemUyy  which  nay  be  omalda^  m  a  oelkoti^ 
topresentation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  esrth,  three  thoasand 
ionls  oonverled  on  thia  memoinble  dayt  and  at  lea^t  five  thou* 
eandf  on  a  second  illustrious  miiacle  within  a  few  days  after, 
formed  a  body  of  missionaries,  to  bear  to  their  re^pectiTe  count 
tries  the  tidings  of  the  appeanmce  of  that  promised  Mesaaht 
^'  in  whom  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  were  to  he  Messed ;"  a 
promise  which  in  these  signal  instanees  began  to  be  so  eoospieii- 
ously  verified. 

'  The  NfjectiMi  of  Christumity  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Jewiah 
nation,  assuredly  forma  no  valid  objectum  to  the  oo^nojuioii  (uad 
eensistency  of  die  Law  and  the  Gospel  t  This  rejection  wm 
not  obsonrely  intimated  by  the  Prophets,  §  was  ^presdy  pf^ 
diated  by  our  Lord  i  ||  and  was  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
national  ambition,  that  carnal  and  worldly  tw^Vy  whieh  b- 
duoed  the  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish  people  to  misuiiderstand  and 
mfainterpret  tiie  prc^ecias,  by  directing  thejr  attention  exelu- 
a^ely  to  those  predictions  which  speak  of  the  supremacy  9ni 
wient  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  which  tiiey  naderstood  of 
a  temporal  instead  of  a  spiritual  re^,  by  which  the  Jewisb  m* 
lion,  as  they  vainly  imagined*  was  t0  be  resoued  iroxn  the  ^^ 
man  yoke,  and  exalted  ix>  the  dominion  <^  tiie  world ;  while  ikf 

•  Actsli.  4— 11.  flbid.iv.  4. 

%  I  refer  for  a  Ml  refutation  of  tlie  olgeetioii  against  the  tratb  of  the 
Gq^i^  hiatory,  darivod  from  tile  i^ectioo  of  ChristianiW  by  tho  Jews,  to 
two  Sermons  lately  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  CJollege^  by  Dr.  £1- 
rington,  and  to  be  immediately  published,  at  the  desire  of  the  Provost  and 
^•ftisr  Fellows  I  fas^o  only  tsksa  sai^  a  brief  ynew  of  it  aa  my  snl^ 
indispensidtly  re<)iiiredw-^Vid«  ^Iso  liardner's  CoUeetion  of  Jewish  Testiao- 
nies,  ch.  ii.  and  vii, 

'  f  Vide  DoMidge's  Leotnres,  Lect  cxxx.  Prop.  112;  Isaiah  xlix.  16,  21. 
liL  the  entire  liiL  1  to  9 ;  and  the  passages  quoted  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Lectore*  . 

11  Blatt  xtL  21.  xztL  2.  and  the  panMol  pas^iiges. 
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mSIMLy:  arcirkoked  the  •qnaliy  duar  *^  predietiipiift  «f  die  Mme 
MesBiaUs  favmitiaiiion  aad  auffinriag^  and  die  express  declarnti- 
tions)  dMU  die  new  f  diepeiuHition  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
ehosen  people^  like  die  ol^  but  should  embrace  without  distinct- 
lion  all  nntiioni^  whOf  according  to  the  origioal  promise  of  God 
to  the  great  Patriarch  Abraham^  were  to  ^^  be  Ueaaed  in  his  seed.'' 
But  the  true  interpretation  tod  application  of  the  prophecies  is 
not  dbaemsd)  or  the  proof  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  co-oper 
fatkm  is  the  estaUiBlunent  of  the  Gospel  arising  from  then^ 
tubvertedy  by  die  errors  or  die  obstinacy  of  the  Jews*  The  prer 
phedes  are  open  to  our  inspaetion  am  well  as  dieirs;  and  whenp 
by  eombining  the  temporal  humiliation  with  the  spiritual  domi^ 
aion  of  the  Messiah)  both  which  the  Gospel  attests,  we  perceive 
all  the  predictions  respecting  him  accomplished,  however  appa^ 
ready  opposite;  the  proof  dienoe  resulting  is  the  more  decisive, 
u  it  was  nM>re  Affieult  for  mere  human  sagacity  to  anticipate, 
or  move  human  agency  to  produce,  so  extraordinary  a  coinci* 
dsnce. 

The  rejeetion  of  die  Gospel  by  the  Jews  is  indeed  so  far  from 
weakenings  that  it  gready  confirms  die  proof  firom  prophecy,  by 
establishing  the  authenticity  and  uncormptednes»  of  these  great 
records  o£  divine  truth*  of  which  the  Jews  are  unsuspected,  be» 
cause  hostile  vouchers.  Had  their  nation  universally  or  gene« 
rally  embraced  die  Gospel  at  its  first  publication,  the  sceptio 
might,  with  oome  plausiUlity,  allege^  that  the  prophecies  migit 
baoe  been  fabricaUd or  ataredf  to^themtotheevenU;  die  con* 
TKkKY  IS  NOW  CERTAIN.  And  SO  gprcat  is  the  importance  of  this 
eircomslanqa  (as  appears  to  me)  to  establish  the  truth  of  Chrie- 
tiaoity^  diat  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  great  causes, 
why  die  Bstional  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  delayed  <<  until  the 
fidness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in."  %  They  are  to  continue 
the  gnardiana  of  the  prophetic  reeords  till  these  shall  have  had 
their  contents  examined,  and  their  application  ascertained,  by 
every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

.  A  little  reflection  will  also  eviqce^  that  the  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Jewish  nation,  does  not  subvert,  but  on  the  con- 

*  Vide  particularly  Pttdm  xxiL  and  Itaiah  liii. 
'  t  >^de  tile  prece^ng  Section  of  this  Lecture. 
i'RonLxL25. 
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trary  oonfinnft,  the  ceriainif  of  the  miracleg  reecMed  is  the  Gm 
pel  history.  It  not  only  appears  from  that  history,  e  but  from 
the  admisnon  of  the  Jews  themselves,  f  that  the  ootemporariea 
of  these  miracles  did  not  deny  their  performance,  but  on  the 
contrary  admitted  it ;  though  they  would  not  upon  Aeir  evidence 
embrace  the  Gospel,  because  they  conceiVed  this  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  whose  obligation  their  carnal  and  ambitious  viewe 
led  them  to  believe  was  eternal,  and  which  thqr  conoesfU  no 
miracles  could  prove  was  abrogated*^  They  therefore  contented 
Ikemselves  with  asserting,  that  the  mhracles  of.  Christ  and  hii 
Aposdes  must  be  ascribed  to  magical  influence,  diabolical  agencyi 
or  the  mysteriouspotency  of  the  inefiable  name  of  God,  which 
they  conceived  our  Lord  had  learned  to  pronounce.  Biit  these 
opinions  of  the  Jews  aflect  not  the  reality  or  greatness  of  the 
Gospel  miracles :  we  can  judge  as  clearly  as  they  could  posnUy 
do,  whether  the  Scriptures  describe  the  Mosaic  Law  as  of  strictly 
eternal  obligation,  or  on  the  contrary  represent  it  as  designed  to 
introduce  a  more  perfect  and  universal  religion ;  and  our  im* 
plx>ved  reason  and  philosophic  knowledge  reject  witlioiit'  hesita- 
tion the  wild  and  absurd  causes  to  which  they  imputed  works,' 
which  the.  fiiir  and  candid  reasoners  amongst  themsdves  con" 
fessed,  '^  no  mancoold  do,  except  God  was  with  hinou" 

-In  truth,  the  hostUity  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  CSiristiamty^ 
from  the  first,  confirms  tiie  truth  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  Had 
the  Jews  been  .universally  or  even  generally  converted  by  them,' 
the  sceptic  might  alrgue,  with  some  appearance  t>f  jHrobabilit^t 
that  the  facts  had  been  invented  or  exaggerated  to  gratify  the 
national  propensity,  credited  without  eiounination  or  proof,  sod 
all  inquiry  into  them  checked,  at  the  only  period  when  inqaiiy 
could  have  detected  impontion.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  nov 
certain,  that  the  Gospel  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  presenos 
of  enemies,  §  knd  thus  sulgeded  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  ssA 


*  Matt.  ix.  34.  xii.  24.   Mark  iii.  2S.  Luke  xi.  15.  and  the  oorreq[K>Bdi 
passages. 

f  Vide  Wagenseil's  Tela  Ignea  Satame ;  and  Lardner's  Jewish  Testimomesy 
ch.  Y.  and  yii. 

X  Vide  Limborchi  CoUado  cam  Orobio,  3  Script  Judsei,  Nam.  iii.  p.  131. 

§  The  Author  begs  leave  to  refer  to  a  Work  published  bt  him  in  tiie  year 
1798,  *'  to  prove  the  AposUes  and  EvanpelUts  were  not  Enthusiasts!*  wt  a 
detail  of  particular  drcnnatances  attending  the  Oospel  mirades,  chap,  i.  p^^" 
ticularly  sect.  iv.  and  du^.  ii  sect  I. 
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diat  tfaey  esnied  with  them  coovielioii  to  multitudes,  notwMh-'i 
standing  the  fiereest  opposition  which  national  prejudice,  Ug^try 
and  vice  could  excite,  and  the  stricteBt  research  which  emM  he 
formed  bj  the  mo«t  Vigilant  hostility. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  powerftil  cause  of  the  i^jeclioB  of  the 
Gospel  by  t^  Jews,  was  the  deplorably  vietoos  and  AeptvmA 
character  of  the  nation  at  large,  so  strongly  attested  by  Amr 
oim  hiistoriaii,  and  incontrovertibly  eetablnhed  by  the  factb  which 
be  relates.*  And  this  depravity,  it  may  be  said,  diqiroTea 
every  thing  I  have  adduced,  to  shew  that  Judaism  was  designed 
or  adaf^ttd  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  notwithstandiBg  this  allowed  depravity 
of  the  Jews  in  general,  it  has  been  proved  f  that  amongst  them 
were  preserved  the  principles  of  true  theolc^  and  pure  morals,' 
which  the  Gospel  adopts,  and  which  were  banished  from  all 
manki&d  boMde.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  amongst  them  and 
the  various  descriptions  of  persons  connected  with  and  enli^t^ 
ened  by  their  religion,  the  Gospel  found  its  first  teachers  and 
hearers,  its  first  converts  and  missionaries ;  and  that  the  noblest 
and  purest  principles  of  piety  adorned  these  great  instruments, 
employed  by  God  for  dispensing  his  mercies  to  mankind — ^instru- 
ments which,  through  every  other  region  of  the  world,  would 
have  been  sought  in  vain.  Finally,  let  us  recollect  the  great 
probability  that  the  Gospel  attracted,  and  as  it  were  detached 
from  the  Jewish  nation  every  thing  pure  and  pious,  candid  and 
Tirtaous ;  and  left  behind  the  dregs  and  dross  alone,  the  hypo- 
critical Pharisees,  the  Epicurean  Sadducees,  the  worldly-minded 
Herodians,  the  fierce  zealots^  the  depraved  and  seditious  rabble : 
thus,  according  to  the  intimation  of  its.  divine  Founder,  sifting 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  separating  the  tares  from  the  good 
seed,  ^^  gathering  the  one  into  his  barn,  and  consuming  the  other 
"  with  fire  unquenchable.''  J 

In  truth,  after  the  Jewish  nation  had  obstinately  rejected  the 
Messiah,  rebelled  against  his  authority,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
religion  maintained  that  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  Mosaic 

•  Vide  Jo6ephns*s  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  particularly  Books  iv.  v.  and 
vi. ;  or  I^ardner'ft  judicious  view  of  bis  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  our. 
Lord*8  pre^ctions,  in  his  Jewish  Testimonies^  ch.  iii. 

t  Vide  supra.  Part  II. 

X  Matt.  iii.  12.  ziii.  30. 
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ritiuJ  was  aift  iiidispens»hle'ew4iiioii  ^  dinne  aeceplaiioe,  i»4 
their  own  mtioo  ^xeiumvely  the  ehoten  pec^le  i^  God;  it  W9i 
iadispmstdily  oecewary  to  pat  an  end  to  thiear  national  eelaliUdL- 
ment,  and  destroy  that  temple  with  which  the  ohsorvaiioe  of 
ibeit  ritudi  ii^  e^entially  conneeted^  in  order  to  maintsin  the 
tmiTerpfll  sovercagnty  of  the  Messiah,  in  ojq^ition  to  their  re- 
helttpn,  aa  well  as  to  prevent  all  possibilUy  of  covmptiag  Cbii»* 
tlaHlty  by  the  adoption  of  their  errors,  and  of  thmr  now  W^ 
thensome  because  useless  ceremonies*  Whoever  ofaserves  tiw 
itriiggies  of  the  Judaiang  Christians  thns  to  eneumher  Ae  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  and  tfae  extreme  difficulty  with  whiah  thdr 
aAtfts  were  resisted,  even  by  direct  rcTelatian  and  Apostolie 
authority,  in  the  very  first  and  purest  era  of  the  churdb,  vill 
easily  pensive  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  to  preserye  ibt 
purity  and  exttad  the  dominion  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  in  this 
tiaw,  ^^  through  the  fall  of  the  Jews,  salvation  is  oome  nnte  the 
"Gentiles."* 

*  Romans  xi.  11. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

TH£   PAfiT  AND   PR£8£NT  STATE   OF    TH£    JEWd    EXHIBITS   THX; 

ACCOMPLISHMENT   OF   PROPHECY. 

j^vieience  from  Prophecy  applicable  to  Judaisni'-^Prophecy  of  Moses — As 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews — As  to  the  punishments  they  were  to  suffer — 
Considered  in  their  variety —  Their  sources —  Their  duration —  The  fact 
9f  tkHf  eoimUry — These  pre^Retions  antecedent  to  the  events — Clearly 
QfipOcMe  to  ikem^N&t  smck  as  human  unsdam  W'pdlUical  sagatHy  wcsUd 
hatf^  dicUUed^^lhstanced  tn  the  three  Jewish  Feasts —  The  Sabbatic  YeoT'-^ 
The  remoteness  of  their  destroyers'^  The  -circumstances  attending  the  de* 
struction  of  Jerusalem — in  their  subsequent  dispersionr^In  their  present 
State  and  s^ferings, 

The  delivery  and  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  so  important  aa 
crrkkfftce  of  a  divine  authority^  and  so  clear  in  the  Mosaic  Teve- 
Vttioii,  that  it  has  been  justly  considered  a  defect  in  this  work, 
that,  in  exhibiting  the  internal  evidence  for  the  divine  origin 
^  the  Jewish  religion,  it  did  not  advert,  except  very  brie^ 
ittid  ineidentally,  16  this  species  of  proof.  To  supply  this  de- 
flset,  it  is  intended  in  this  and  the  next  Lecture  to  exhibit  a 
sttmnary  view  of  the  leading  principles  which  predict  the  for- 
Itines  of  the  chosen  people  of  Grod ;  to  point  out  their  past 
H^eomplisliment ;  consider  what  expectations,  as  to  the  future 
destiny  of  this  singular  people,  these  prophecies  excite;  and 
bow  far  the  present  circumstances  of  their  situation  appear  to 
ccMUcide  with  these  expectations ;  and  to  indicate  a  providential 
Arrangetnent  of  human  aflhirs,  even  now  visibly  advancing  to 
thrift  great  consummation,  when,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
BttUiitte  and  evangelic  Isaiah,  ^*  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
'^  di^  thftt  tbcf  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  estab- 
1*  Hfthedin  the  ttff  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  abov^ 
<<  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  onto  it.  And  many  peo- 
**  pie  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
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*^  tun  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jaeob ;  and  he 
*<  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  pathg: 
*<  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
**  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  iis^ 
^^tions,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people:  and  they  shall  beat 
**  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
*<  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
**  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  * 

The  great  prophecy  describing  most  compendiously,  but  at 
the  same  time  most  clearly,  the  fortune  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
is  that  pronounced  by  their  inspired  Lawgiver  on  his  last  ad- 
dress to  the  assembled  tribes,  at  the  close  of  their  forty  years 
journeying  in  the  Wilderness,  and  before  they  had  entered  upon 
the  land  of  their  inheritance.  On  this  solenm  occasion,  the 
L^slator  assures  the  assembled  nation,  ^<  It  shall  come  to  pass 
^  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  onto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
<<  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do  all  his  commandments  which 
^  I  commapd  thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  Grod  will 
'<  thee  on  high  above  all  nations  of  the  earth :  and  all 
<<  blesdngs  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thoa 
<<  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  f  The 
Lawgiver  then  enumerates  every  species  of  prosperity  which 
could  bless  a  people,  in  their  persons,  their  goods,  the  frnit  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  their  ground :  security  from  all 
enemies ;  <<  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  shall  see  that  thoa 
}  <^  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  they  shall  be  afraid 

"  of  thee :"  security  even  from  the  apparently  inevitable  con- 
tingencies of  unfavourable  seasons,  parching  heats,  or  exces- 
sive rains,  so  common  in  such  a  climate;  <^The  Lord  shall 
*^  open  unto  thee  his  good  treasure,"  says  the  Prophet,  '^tk 
<<  heaven  to  give  thee  rain  into  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to 
"  bless  all  the  work  of  thine  hand." 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  how  entirely  unconnected  are  such 
blessings,  as  security  from  warlike  enemies,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  rain  from  heaven,  with  the  observance  of  a  religious  code; 
and  how  idle  and  unmeaning  such  promises  would  have  appear- 
ed, to  any  people  not  deeply  impressed,  by  immediate  and  clear 
experience,  with  the  conviction,  that  a  supernatural  power 

*  Isaiab,  ii.  2—4. 
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dictated,  and  voiiM  ^certainly  execute,  the  promises  tints  heH 
out.  The  sacred  history  records  the  enjoyment  of  such  {iro»- 
perity  as  is  thus  predicted,  daring  that  period  of  the  Jewish 
state  whett  the  divine  Law  was  most  zealously  observed,  the 
latter  part  of  the  rogn  of  David,  and  the  entire  reign  of  Solo* 
moo*  But  unhappily,  the  intervals  of  pious  obedience  and  its 
attendant  blessings  have  been  far  exceeded,  as  the  prophetic 
Lawgiver  foresaw,  by  the  calamitous  periods  of  disobedience 
and  its  attendant  punishments.  Let  us  then  direct  our  attention 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  prophetic  menaces,  and 
observe  their  wonderful  accomplishment 

The  first  circumstance  which  strikes  the  mind  on  reviewing 
these  menaces,  is  their  great  extent  and  variety.  There  is  no 
circumstance  of  distress,  no  aggravation  of  sorrow,  applicable 
to  the  nation  collectively,  or  to  the  individuals  who  compose  it, 
^hich  is  not  included  in  the  prophetic  denunciation :  "  It  shall 
''  come  to  pass,''  says  their  Lawgiver  to  the  Jewish  nation,  <<  if 
'^  thott  wOt  not  hearken  imto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
^'  observe  and  do  all  his  commandments,  and  his  statutes,  which 
^'  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these  curses  shall  come 
^*  upem  thee,  and  overtake  thee."  *  He  then  enumerates  a 
Aarfid  catal<^ue  of  evils  which  should  overwhdm  them,  in  the 
city  and  field ;  on  thenr  persons  by  disease ;  in  their  property, 
whether  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  or  of  the  earth :  ^^  The 
^  Lord  (says  he)  shall  send  upon  thee  vexation  and  rebuke,  in 
^'  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  to  do  it,  until  thou  be 
'^destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quickly;  because  of  the 
'*  wickedness  of  thy  doings,  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me."  f 

Nor  were  their  calamities  to  stop  here ;  they  were  to  be  in- 
flicted also  by  the  operation  of  the  elements,  which,  obedient 
to  the  will  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  were  to  combine  in  punishing 
this  rebellious  race :  .  '^  The  pestilence,  and  the  consumption, 
"  the  fever,  and  blasting,  and  mildew,"  were  to  pursue  them 
until  they  should  perish.  ^^  Thy  heaven  (says  the  Prophet) 
^^  that  is  owr  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is 
*^  under  thee  shall  be  iron;  and  the  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of 
^^  thy  land  powder  and  dust :  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down 
'^^  upon  thee,  until  thou  .be  destroyed."    Even  this  was  .not  yet 

*  Deut  xxviii.  15  to  the  «nd.  f  ^-  ^xviii.  20—24^ 
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BMiitaliij  of  maa;  tbrir  en«niM  weie  to  hB  rasbllMs  mA 
dbttrueti^:  <*  The  Lord  (sajs  tkeir  l^fklaior)  BfaaH  cmm  tke« 
^  to  be  smkton  before  thiae  enemiai:  then  ikak  goovt  one  itey 
**  against  then,  and  flee  aev^n  w^m  before  tfaenn  and  riiall  lie 
**  remeiwd  into  all  the  kiDgdoma  of  tfae  earth."  Theaaenouei 
wore  not  to  be  found  only  amongat  their  immediato  neigUMmi% 
whoae  hostility  ndght  naturally  be  expected :  ^  The  Lord  (si^i 
the  Prof  het)  *^  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee-  foein  aS»i 
^*  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swifSt  as  tiie  eagle  flbsdi;  ana- 
« tion  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understsoid ;  a^  nalien  of 
^  fleree  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the  peteen  et  the 
<^  oU,  nor  shew  ikrour  to  the  young."  "*  A  deacription  m 
exaetiy  correspondent,  first  to  the  amsies  of  Ncbnehadasezar, 
and  still  more  to  tiie  legions  of  Rome :  ^*  And  he  shall  beswgi 
<*  thee  in  all  tiiy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenoed  waBs  come 
^*  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throu^out  all  Ay  land''  The 
miseries  thns  to  be  inflicted^  it  was  forstold,  should,  exceed  m 
sererity  the  or^nary  measure  of  humaa  calamities.  Ahnort 
nnparallded  suflerings  from  war  and  famine  are  prodiBtefbwiA 
an  exactness,  which  the  narrative  of  history,  whife  it  sanstljr 
accords  with,  cannot  exceed:  ^  Thou  shalt  eat  (sajps  the  Fr»* 
^  phet)  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  fledi  of  tfay  soni  tsoi 
^  of  thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  tiiy  God  hatii  given  thee^ 
*<  in  the  ai^e,  and  in  the  stndtness  wherewith  thine  enemies 
«<  shall  distress  tiiee."  A  prediction  so  dreadfuHy  verified  at 
the  sic^  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  and  still  morodnid'- 
f ully  at  its  final  destracticm  by  tiie  Romans. 

Another  most  signal  feature  in  tibe  pr^hetie  pict«K,  is  the 
universal  and  preiracied  dispersion  <rf  the  nation ;  tfae  seon 
and  cruelty  they  were  to  experience  in  the  various  lands  wUtitf 
they  were  to  go  into  eaptivily,  a|id  the  keensess  (^  their  seim^ 
tions  uzdbr  this  maltreatanent  t  ^'  Ye  shall  be  pluclrad  fsoia  the 
<<  land,  whither  thou  goeat  to  possess  it.  And  the  Lord  AA 
*^  scatter  thee  anumg  all  people  from  thoi  ooe.end  of  tiie  earth 
'  <<  oven  unto,  tiie  other ;  auid  among,  these  .nations  thon  shall  find 
«<  nacMe,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  ham^spst:  bi|ttfae 
'^  Lord  dball  give  thee  there  &  tcemblii^  hearty,  a^  fmiim<^ 


*  Dent  xxviiL  4i0  to.tbs  snd. 
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^  ey«i,'  sind  «omm  of  mkid :  And  thy  tift  sLril  han^in  ddiibt 
'^before  thee;  and  ihan  sfaah  fear  day  dnd  night,  and  shalti 
"  have  none  assurance,  of  fiiy  Hfe.  Inr  the  morning  tbou  shi^ 
*^  say,  Wotdd  to  God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou  ^halt  say^ 
*^  Woiiid  to  God  it  were  morning !  for  the  fear  pf  thine  heart 
^'  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear^  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyed 
*'  whidi  titoii  fixblt  see/'  * 

Another  circumstance  in  the  manifestation  of  Ihe  divine  dis* 

pleasure  agmnst  his  oflRmding  people,  more  extraordinary  stilly 

if  any  thing  can  be  more  eztraor£n«ry,  is  to  be  found  in  the 

signal  aiid  permanent  alteration  which  God  Would  produce  in 

the  face  of  the  very  country  they  were  then  preparing  to  inha)rit^ 

and  the  very  nature  of  Ihe  soil  they  were  about  to  cultivate,  at 

the  Itaomeilt  their  L^slator  invited  Jbhem  to  go  up  and  possesi 

it,  as  being  the  land  the  Lord  had  promised  thdr  fathers,  ^^A 

land  flowing  wifh  milk  and  honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands/'    H^ 

predicted,  that  if  they  despised  the  statutes,  and  departed  front 

the  wofiiii;^  of  thdir  God,  that  land  should  become  barren  and 

desolate  to  such  a  degree,  says  tiie  LaW^ver,  ^^  that  the  genera-^ 

'^  tions  to-  come  of  their  children,  and  the  stranger  that  shall 

**  conie  from  a  far  land,  when  they  shall  see  the  plagues  of  that 

*^  land,'  that  it  is  nd;  sown,  nor  bearieth,  nor  any  grass  ^owetK 

^^thercin,  Bke  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomortah^  eveii 

"  all  nations  shall  say.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto 

''  this  land  ?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?   Th0ft 

*^  men  shall  say.  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  coveiiatit  of 

''the  Lord  God  of  theit  fathers,  made  with  them  when  h^ 

''  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  ^ypt;  For  they  went 

''  and  served  othel*  gods:  and  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  theifr 

''  land  in  ang^r,  and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as  itris  jbhift 

«day/'f 

But  however  severe  and  signal  the  chastiscfmelMs  of  this^lrayi- 
ivard  people,  they  were  not  to  terminat<»  in  a  final  and  irreme^ 
diable  destruction :  <^  Yet  for  all  that  (says  th^  God)  whe6 
*^  they  be  in  the  laiid  of  th^r  enemies  I  wiH  hot  cast  them  away, 
^'  ndtber  wBl  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly^  and  tO 
*' break  my  covehaftt  with  them:    for  I  am  the  Lord  tbeiit 

*  Deut  xxviii.  63  to  the  end.  f  1^*  ^^"^*  2^—28. 
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^  Ood."  *  Thus  the  divine  triitb  ie  pledged  for  the  perpetnd 
freeeryation  of  sone  remiuuit  at  least  4)f  the  Jewish  meeasa 
dywtinct  people,  howeyer  appureatly  dispersed  and  .abandoned; 
and  this  promise  has  beea  hitherto  acconyliahed  during  3,000 
years  from  its  delivei^)  a  duration  of  distinct  existence  imparat 
leled  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation. 

There  are  some  circumstances  necessary  to  establish  the  full 
force  of  tiie  evidence  by  prophecy — even  that  ibe  piisdictioii 
preceded  the  event,  and  that  it  is  accurately  .applicable  to  it^ 
of  which  no  possible  doubt  can  in  the  present  instance  exist 
The  predictions  of  the  Jevrish  Lawgiver  were  certainly  deliv^ied 
above  3,000  years  ago;  and  they  areas  directly  descriptive  of 
the  presMit  desolation  ^f  Judea,  the  present  mde-^spread  dis^ 
persion  and  miserable  anflferings  of  the  Jews,  and^  the  same 
time  their  preservation  as  a  distinct  nation,  noiwithstaBdiiig 
that  dispertton  and  those  -sufferings,  as  any  historical  narrative 
isdi^seriptive^  the  scenes  which  it  relates. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire^  whether  the  particulasa  predicted 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  predicted  at  hazard,  and  to  have 
occurred  in  the  common  course  of  events,  so  as  to  predude  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  foiseknowledge  in  the  Prophet,  and  a  pro- 
vidential arrangement  in  the  e?vent    This,  it  anay  be  said,  is 
not  an  improbable  case;  it  is  not  difficult  to  oonoeive  that  these 
predictions  may  have  been  cUctated  bj  mere  human  sagacity, 
eoUectkig  from  past  experience  the -general  causes  which  isflo- 
ence  national  |irosperity  or  decay,  and  ^^ji^lykig  these  principles 
to  the  particular  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  nutm, 
vhose  fortunes  the  Lawgiver,  who  assumed  the  character  4)f  a 
•prophet,  wished  to  influence,  by  appearing  to  ^edict.    Audit 
^nay  be  urged,  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  -not  wantiugia 
history;  even  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta  employed  a  similar  .exp^ 
.dient,  when  "be  procui:ed  an  Hurade  to  sanction  his  laws,  by 
declaring,  that  while  the  Spartans  continued  to  obey  them,  tbef 
;would  be  happy. 

It  might  further  be  asserted,  that  if  ai^  man  foreteUa  the 
(destruction  of  any  city,  or  the  ruin  of  any  nation,  as  an  «veot 
•certainly  to  taka  .place  in  the  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  highly 
probaSde  the  prediction  would  at  some  period  be  verified;  And 

*  Levit.  xxvi,  44« 
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as  all  hamim  ktatitiltioiia,  whether  etYil  or  religioUa,  are  liable 
to  degeneracy  and  abuse,  and  every  people  at  some  era  of  its 
iiistory  sinks  into  corruption ;  any  man  assuming  the  character 
of  a  pr«^het,  may  foretel  the  ultimate  destruction  of  any  eity 
or  people,  with  a  moral  certainty  that  his  prediction  will  Ii^ 
tiltimately  fulfilled ;  and  he  may  assert  this  destruction  will  be 
the  consequence  of  degeneracy  and  corruption,  with  little  like* 
lihood  of  his  conjecture  being  fidsified  by  the  event :  And  what 
more,  it  will  be  asked,  has  been  done  by  the  Jewish  Lawgiver.? 
To  meet  this  objection,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
tenor  of  the  Mosaic  prediction  is  so  entirely  different  from  the 
conclusions  of  political  experience ;  and  that  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Jewish  nation,  thus  clearly  foretold  so  many  ages 
since,  were  in  their  own  nature  so  nngular  as  not  to  be  within 
the  common  range  of  human  conjecture,  to  this  hour  exhibiting 
phenomena  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;-r-so  as  to^ 
indicate  most  clearly  the  interference  of  a  special  Providence 
controlling  all  events,  and  rend^iig  them  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  its  moral  government,  and  the  advancement  of  its 
religious  diEqpensations. 

Let  us  then  impartially  consider :  Is  not  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  prophetic  declarations  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  and 
the  conjectures  of  mere  political  sagacity,  clear  and  decided? 
The  mere  human  statesman  may,  by  long  experience  and  acute 
penetration,  perceive  the  connexion  in  the  state  he  contemplates, 
between  the  form  of  its  government,  the  character  of  its  laws^ 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants ;  he  may  calculate  the  pro- 
bable influence  of  all  these  causes  on  its  military  power ;  the 
stability  of  its  constitution ;  its  domestic  tranquillity ;  its  com- 
mercial exertion;  its  failure  or  success  in  agriculture;  and 
various  other  circumstances  on  which  the  public  prosperity  of 
the  8tate»  and  the  private  happiness  of  individuals,  must  mate- 
rially depend.  But  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  refers  not  to  political 
causes:  He  does  not  tell  his  countrymen,  that  if  they  violate 
his  agrarian  law,  they  would  overturn  the  balance  of  their 
government ;  that  if  they  do  not  preserve  their  military  enroK 
ments,  they  cannot  resist  the  attacks  of  their  enemies :  he  does 
not  warn  them,  that  if  they  neglect  agriculture  and  commerce, 
they  would  sink  into  poverty,  or  be  exposed  to  famine  :  he  does 
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not  whort  tliMi  ia  obMitt*  the  pNxgr«M  ^f  ttiril"  mdgbbows  lA 
the  art  of  mo*,  and  adopt  their  impror^meifts  s  h^  deos  not 
eantion  tbeai  t»  etiidjr  the  sabtletieB  of  pMley,  and  to  eiittmte 
the  frkmdihip  of  some  of  the  adjeinhi^  states  as  a  protection 
^igunst  the  amMtion  of  others  t  he  displays  no  tatidety  to  reuse 
in  them  a  spirit  of  mililary  glory  itt  order  to  seewpe*  Aem  fren 
ninwioii,  or  to  refise  them  by  Hterary  porsnits  in  Gt&iet  to  enk 
their  character:  His  cantions,  his  wartrings,  his  coiuiseK  are 
an  ^Ureeted  to  fhk  $ingk  /wM^-*4hrir  obedience  to  ibe  Oreat  Mf^ 
tttA*  ^  All  these  thii^  {'^T^  ^)  ^>^  eeme  upon  you^  if  thoo 
**  wilt  not  ohserre  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  written  in 
^thts  book^  that  thoa  mayest  lisar  this  glorious  and  fearM 
^  name,  The  Lord  thy  Ood/'  *  Now  it  is  renkarkaUe,  in 
this  view  of  the  snhjeet»  that  many  partieulars  of  this  law  wer^ 
aeeording  to  the  usual  maxims  of  human  wisdom,  directly  ho8*> 
tMe  to  the  temporal  greatness  of  the  people.  AU  the  particnLir 
rMes  of  their  ritual,  <rf  their  peeulinr  food^  of  their  sii^lar 
customs,  tended  to  exclude  or  to  offitad  strangers,  and  tbi» 
hnpede  commerce.  They  were  forbidden  to  multiply  horsee;! 
and  thus  deprived  of  cavalry  and  chariots,  a  species  of  feifoe  w 
iflsportaiit*  The  assembly  of  all  their  adult  males  three  times 
in  the  year  at  a  place  where  the  Lord  chose  to  place  his  Name, 
necessarily  left  their  frontiers  as  often  exposed  to  every  invader; 
and  against  this  obvious  and  imminent  danger  their  Lawgiver 
held  out  no  secoriy,  but  this  assurance  of  their  Crod,  <n  wiH 
^  cast  out  the  nations  from  before  thee,  and  eidarge  thy  berden: 
^  neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shsit  go 
^<  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the  year/'} 
Thus  also  the  observance  of  the  sabbatical  year,  which  reqaind 
them  to  lea^e  their  lands  unfilled  every  seventh  year,  seemed  1^ 
expose  them  as  often  to  the  attacks  of  ikmine ;  i^inst  vitiA 
their  Lawgiver  held  out  no  security  but  the  assurance  of  Ak 
same  God,  '^  I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixtb 
**  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  yeare,'^  §  No 
man  will  assert  that  any  mere  human  sagacity  could  ibresee 
that  the  n^lect  of  either  of  these  last  precepts  had  nstuniUy 
any  tendency  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state,  or  {M^oif 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  58.  f  lb.  xvii.  16. 
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the  qytgfkyrf  llie  JenrUk  pei^e;  yet  dm  Lawghidr  ki  bkr  pro- 
fkgAe  4&AmuiaAm  lagrv  partMular  strais  on  the  last  preeepl, 
nda&ag  to  the  saUbetieel  jeari  aad  affiratfl)  that  it»  violation 
would  ■yrtevielly  conduce  to  haeten  the  era  and  prolong  the 
piriodef  their  captivity  and  their  country's  desolation:  ^  I 
^  wiU  baiag  the  land  into  desolation :  and  yonr  enemies  ivbieh 
«<  direll  thesekoi  shall  be  astenisiied  at  it  And  I  will  scatter  yon 
^  amonip  tke  heathen^  and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you:  and 
^  your  land  shall  he  descdatC)  and  your  cities  waste,  llien  shaH 
^  Ae  laad  enjoy  her  sabbaiths^  aa  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and 
^  ye  he  i»  year  eneanes  land ;  even  thm  shall  the  Umd  resf^ 
'<  aad  enjoy  hev  sabbaths.  As  long  as  it  Beth  desohite  it  shaH 
^  rest;  beeaose  it  did  not  rest  in  yow  sabbaths,  wiien  ye  dwelt 
^  opon  itk"  *  Thus  this  signal  prophecy  connects  events  with 
oauses  which  would  seem,  on  the  testimony  of  general  experi* 
enoe,  cdenlated  to  produce  effiicts  decidedly  different  from,  or 
even,  diaeetily  eontnury  to,  those  which  the  prediction  declares 
wonid  take  place;  so  that  their  accom{^hment  may  be  adduced 
a^  a  proof,  not  only  of  a  supernatural  foresight  displayed  in 
pfsdietii^  contiE^nt,  though  ordinary,  occurrences,  but  as  an 
laslsnce  of  special  providential  mterference,  regulating  the  for^ 
tones  of  iUa  extraordinary  people  so  as  ^  exhibit  a  decisive 
tutinstiy  of  si^matural  power  directing  and  controlling  all 
events  to  effect  its  eternal  purposes. 

Let  us  next  examine  whether,  in  the  varioas  calamities  which 
heUL  the  Jews,  but  espedally  in  the  final  destruction  of  Jemsa«- 
Ismand  diqMarsioa  of  the>  natson,  there  werenot  a  variety  cf 
ciieumstances  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  whose  concurrence 
fcnns  a  combination  which  so  conjectures  grounded  on  common 
experience  could  anticipate*  Their  L^^lator  knew  they  were 
to  be^arigaiMfcrf  by  warlike  and  hostile  nations,  whom  he  fore* 
telb  in  other  places  would  be  employed  as  instruments  for  their 
eQETection;  yet  their  final  desfo*action  he  declares  should  be  ef- 
fected by  a  nation  whom  God  would  bring  from  far,  even  from 
Ae  ends/of  the  eardi.  Now  this  was  strictly  applicable  to  the 
Bttnans,  ^riie^  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  came  almost  from  the 
remotest  part  of  civilized  Europe.  And  it  has  even  been  oh- 
^rved,  that  Vespasian  and  Adrian,  the  two  great  conquerors 

*  Levit  xxvi.  32^— 3t5. 
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jmd  dettroyenr  al  Judea,  both  easae  frdm  (eommanding  the  Bx^ 
man  legions  m  JBritotit,  which,  to  the  Jews,  waa  nearly  the  wcj 
remoteat  known  island  of  the  western  world.  ''  A  nation  (their 
><  Lawgiver  adds)  whose  language  they  should  not  understand;' 
a  ebaracter  improhable  from  the  intermixture  of  dialects  in  the 
Tarious  Asiatic  nations,  but  strictly  true  of  the  Romans,  whose 
language,  in  its  sound,  its  construction,  and  its  written  cha- 
racter, is  to  this  day  most  diflforent  from  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews ;  a  nation,  he  further  describes,  ^<  of  fierce  countenance, 
<<  which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  faTcorto 
*<  the  young.*'  This  too  was  most  strictly  fulfilled  by  theBonuuis, 
.who,  though  in  general  disposed  to  spare  the  nations  they  con« 
quered,  yet  to  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  their  final  destructioB, 
they  shewed  themselves  cruel  and  implacable.  In  truth,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  exhibited  every  scene  of  hcoror  which 
imagination  can  conceive.  The  besieged  divided  into  three* 
parties,  and  butchering  one  another,  first  destroying  each  the 
provisions  of  the  rest,  and  then  all  perishing  by  the  agonies  of 
famine — yet  still  all  ferocious  and  unyielding  in  their  oppositioB 
to  their  common  enemy.  Rejecting  every  overture  of  peace, 
fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  ^<  that  they  should  trust 
in  their  strong  holds,  yet  trust  in  vain,"  they  provoked  the  farjr 
of  the  Ronuin  k^;ions  to  sudi  a  d^pree,  that  no  authority  oould 
restrain  it.f 

In  Jerusalem,  during  the  whole  si^ge,  according  to  Jcsepbos, 
eleven  hundred  thousand  perished ;  and  during  the  war,  niaety* 
seven  thousand  were  made  slaves.    And  here  another  remari^* 
able  prediction  of  their  Lawgiver  was  fulfilled :  ^^  the  Lord  (saji 
<<  he)  shall  send  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  mj 
<<  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  moT«  sgaifl' 
^<  and  there  ye  shall  be  offered  for  sale  unto  your  enemies  for 
.<<  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man  shall  buy  you." j:  Tkii 
prediction  was  fulfilled  at  the  destructioQ  of  Jerumdem  by  Titus, 
says  Josephus :  §  Of  the  captives  above  seventeen  years  of  sgv^ 
he  sent  many  bound  to  the  works  in  Egypt ;  those  under  that 
.age  were  sold;  but  so  little  care  was  taken  of  those  nuseFsble 

*  Josephus  of  the  Jewish  War,  Book  y.  chap.  i. 

f  Josephus,  Book  vi.  chap.  ix.  sect.  3  &  4.  J  Deut  xxviii.  68. 

§  Josephusy  Book  vi.  chap,  ix,  sect.  2. 
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eaptires,  that  eleven  thousand  of  them  perished  fcnr  want.  And 
the  historian  adds,  that  ^^  they  were  sold  with  their  wives  and 
*^  children  at  the  lowest  price,  there  being  many  to  be  sold,  and 
*<  but  few  purchasers.*'  And  after  their  last  overthrow  by 
Adrian,  we  have  the  unquestioned  testimony  of  history,  that 
many  thoasands  were  sold ;  and  those  who  could  not  be  sold 
were  transported  into  Egypt,  and  perished  by  shipwreck  or  fa- 
mine, or  were  nuissacred  by  the  inhabitants.*  Now  such  an 
event  as  this  cannot  surely  be  said  to  come  within  the  common 
course  of  human  conjecture,  and  its  accomplishment  at  two  re- 
mote periods  within  the  regidar  and  natural  progress  of  human 
events :  Surely  we  may  here  conclude  there  exists  the  prescience 
of  Inspiration,  and  the  distinct  agency  of  Providence* 

The  universal  dispersion  of  this  singular  people  forms  a  still 
more  extraordinary  feature  in  their  fortune :  "  The  Lord  shall 
^  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
^  even  unto  the  other,"  sajB  their  Legislator,  f  And  how  won- 
derfully is  this  prediction,  at  this  hour,  verified !  From  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  to  the  frozen  mountains  of  Poland— 
from  the  confines  of  China  to  the  British  isles ;  every  country 
has  been  traversed  by  the  wanderings,  and  has  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  this  unhappy  race ;  every  where  we  see  the  traces 
of  their  commercial  activity;  every  where  they  exhibit  proofs 
of  their  unshaken  adherence  to  their  Law.  At  one  period,  be- 
fore the  refinement  of  modem  civilization  had  opened  such  ge- 
neral intercourse  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  the 
established  merchant  can  command  universal  credit,  the  Jews 
monopolized  the  management  of  almost  all  remote  pecuniary 
transactions,  because,  from  their  universal  dispersion,  their  com- 
mon language  and  national  connexion,  the  orders  of  the  Jewish 
money-brokers  could  find  in  every  country,  and  almost  every 
city  within  the  range  of  commerce,  other  Jews  by  whom  they 
would  be  received  and  respected.  And  still  do  tiiey  continue 
to  exist  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  habitable  globe.  On  thiiBr 
point  we  have  recent  satisfactory  testimonies  from  the  East. 

^  During  my  residence  in  the  East,'*  says  the  very  respectaUe 

*  Vide  Basnage,  Book  vi.  chap.  ix.  sect.  26  and  38. 

f  peat  xxTiii.  ^4.'— Vide  the  particulars  of  this  dispersion,  Basnage* 
Books  yu  and  viir 
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Dr.  Bueluuiaii,*  <<  my  mind  was  much  ooe«i|iied  witk  the  pr»« 
^  aent  ttate  and  circumatanoea  of  the  Jewa.  I  visited  them  m 
^  the  different  provipoea  of  the  Britiali  dominions.'^ — ^  By  tibe 
^  eventa  of  the  late  war  in  India,  a  colony  of  Jewa  hare  bef ome 
^  subject  to  Great  Britain,  the  colony  of  the  white  and  bkek 
^  Jewa  of  Cochiil :  I  visited  thia  colony ;  ita  number  is  calcih 
<'  lated  to  be  16,000.  The  number  of  the  Jewa  in  the  Vmki 
^*  Kingdom  is  not  reputed  to  be  greater  tlian  14,000;  so  Hoi 
^^  our  Jewish  subjects  in  the  Eaat  are  yet  more  numerous  than 
<*  in  the  Weat.  The  white  Jewa  live  on  the  sea  eoaat — ^the  bisek 
^  Jews  live  chiefly  in  the  interior ;  they  oall  themselves  Beni* 
^  Israel,  for  their  ancestors  did  not  bdong  to  Judah,  but  to  ii» 
<<  kingdom  of  Israel ;  they  consider  themael vea  to  be  descended 
*^  from  thoae  tribea  who  were  carried  away  at  the  firat  caplMty. 
^  In  some  parts  of  the  East  (for  they  are  dispersed  thrsngh  it) 
^  they  never  heard  of  the  second  Temple ;  they  never  heard  of 
<<  the  coming  of  the  Messiidi ;  some  of  them  posaeaa  only  die 
«<  Pentateuch  and  Psalms,  and  the  Book  of  Job.'' — <<  The  Jews 
<<  of  Cochin  (he  adds)  may  be  addressed  with  advantage  on  the 
^  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  they  have  the  evidimoe 
^  of  the  Syrian  Christians  before  them ;  these  ancient  ChrisdsDi 
^  live  in  their  vicinity,  and  are  our  witnesses.  At  one  phee  in 
«<  the  interior  of  the  country  which  I  visited,  there  is  a  Jewub 
^^  synagogue  and  a  Christian  church  in  the  same  Hindoo  village; 
*^  they  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  as  it  were  the  Law  and  tiM 
^  Gospel,  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  in  the  jHreaence  of  tk 
«<  heathen  world." 

Surely  we  cannot  but  see,  in  this  statement,  a  clear  and  irr^ 
fragable  prooi  of  the  accom^dishment  of  those  predictions,  wbiek 
foretel  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race  from  one  end  of  tb 
earth  even  to  the  other;  and  yet  the  facility  with  which  Vr^ 
dence  may  prepare  arrangements  for  again  reunituig  theffi)  whiB 
we  see  two  bodies  of  Jews  so  numerous,  and  from  each  ether  tf 
remote,  as  those  of  our  United  Kingdom  and  these  ef  Coehifl 
in  Asia,  brought  as  it  were  into  contact,  by  being  placed  uate 
the  dominion,  and  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  mcaBiHfes, 

*  Vide  Dr.  Buchanan's  Speech  as  to  the  State  of  the  Jews  m  the  Eaft, 
Mivcred  at  a  fmbliG  Meeting  of  the  Loniion  Society  fbr  promotiiij^Chru*' 
tianity  among  toe  Jews,  in  December,  1809,  published  in  Lcmdon  fai  1^^^* 
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of  the  ^siod  Cbrifitiap  powor.  Can  it  be  conceived  that  suck 
predictions  should  have  been  the  mere  effuttons  of  random  con«« 
jecturO)  i(Dd  such  accomplishment  the  effect  of  blind  chance  ? 

Next  to  the  universal  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race,  the  pro^ 
phet  foretells  t)ie  miseries  and  sufferings  which  should  every 
whei^^  attend  themt  so  emphatically  expressed  by  the  declara^* 
tion,  ^^  I  will  dravT  oqt  a  sword  after  you ;"  and  in  the  prophetic 
Lc^lator's  final  address  to  the  people,*  ^^  The  Lord  shall  soaU 
'^  ter  thee  among  all  pec^le,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
^^  unto  the  other;  and  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  n» 
^'  ease,  neither  sh^U  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest :   but  th» 
^  Lprd  ^all  give  thee  thqre  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of 
'^  4^eB,  i^d  sorrow  of  mind."    On  almost  the  slightest  glancQ 
into  the  records  of  hiitory,  we  find  melancholy  proofb  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.    The 
kjfprned  Historian,  who  has  exhibited  so  accurate  a  vi^w  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
be^nning  of  the  ISih  century,  observes,  that  in  former  capti«* 
yitiesf  '^  God  was  oareful  to  preserve  the  nation  in  a  body,  by 
"  conveying  them  to  the  same  place;   it  was  all  united  together 
'^  in  the  plains  of  Goshen,  preparatory  to  its  departure  from 
'^  %ypt*     Jn  the  ^Bi^bylonigh  captivity,  one  part  inhabited  the 
^t  Wf^  cities,  and  another  peopled  both  the  banks  of  the  same 
^^  river ;  so  that  vrhw  Cyrus  determined  to  restore  them,  he  re* 
^'  ifsited  them  with  ease.    3ut  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^ 
''  ^d  afterwards  in  the  war  of  Adrian,  the  nation,  weakened  by 
'^  unheard-of  massacres,  was  dispersed  into  all  the  provinces  of 
^'  the  empire :    this  dispersion  continues  to  tliis  hour,  and  has 
*^  even  es^t^nded  to  the  ten  tribes^  of  whom  it  is  difficult  now  ta 
^'  di^over  the  remains  in  the  East,  where  they  were  once  nu* 
"  mevon^  Wd  considerable."     In  the  earlier  period  of  their  dis- 
persion,.  they  frequently  rebelled,  and  struggled  against  the  op- 
pressions they  sustained,  which  only  terminated  in  renderinf^ 
tbeni  oQ^re  severe*    Thus  they  were  prohibited,  by  the  most 
rigorons  edicts^  from  appearing  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  they 
^^1^  turned  with  unceasing  and  unabated  de8ire4    Wherever 
We  find  them  recovering  wy  degree  of  populousness,  tranquillity^ 

*  Deut  xxviii.  64,  65.  f  Ba8iia^e>  Beek  yi.  cji*.  i-  I9c(.  2. 

t  Ibid.  Book  vi.  ch.  ix.  sect.  27  and  28. 
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and  respect,  we  see  the  transitory  gleam  is  soon  obscured  by  the 
darkest  shades  of  sorrow.    If  in  the  tenth  century  they  enjoyed 
in  the  East  a  temporary  tranquillity,  with  an  establishment  of 
academies  and  schools,  it  was  speedily  destroyed :   ^*  When  tbe 
**  house  of  the  Abassides  (says  their  historian),  which  also  fa- 
^  Yored  them,  sunk  from  its  authority,  the  sultan  who  succeeded 
<*  to  their  power,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  Jews:  he  shut  up 
^  their  academies,  which  have  never  since  been  opened-^ba- 
^  nished  their  profession,  killed  the  prince  of  the  captivity  with 
^  his  family,  and  raised  so  severe  a  persecution  as  to  reduce  tbe 
^  Jews  to  a  handful  of  men,  disperse  them  into  the  deserts  of 
^  Arabia,  and  drive  them  into  the  western  world." ^    Nor  could 
they  in  the  western  world  find  rest.   When  a  military  fanaticism 
colleeted  the  Europeans  in  thousands  to  recover  the  Holy  Land, 
the  same  spirit  led  them  to  persecute  with  indiscriminate  fury 
die  nation  which  in  that  land  had  crucified  the  Lord  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  still  rc^rded  his  followers  with  contempt  or  aversion. 
*^  This  persecution  (says  their  historian)  was  universal — ^it  was 
**  felt  alike  in  Grermany  and  in  England,  in  France  and  Spsin, 
*^  and  Italy;  the  public  cry  was.  Come,  let  us  massacre  them 
^  in  such  a  manner  that  the  name  of  Israel  shall  be  no  more 
^  remembered.     They  put  to  death  great  numbers,  but  still 
^  greater  numbers,  driven  to  despair  by  such  violence,  destroyed 
^  themselves."  f    In  other  instances,  avarice  and  injustice  were 
as  destructive  to  them  as  in  this  instance  fimaticism.     Univer- 
sally engaged  in  commerce,  they  accumulated  wealth,  and  wealth 
drew  down  upon  them  piUage  and  extortion.   Well  may  we  bere 
adopt  the  language  of  their  elaborate  historian :    ^^  We  here  be- 
^  hold  the  greatest  prodigy,  in  the  preservation  of  the  Jewisl 
<<  nation,  in  despite  of  all  the  calamities  it  has  sustained  for  \W 
<<  years :   we  here  see  a  church,  which  has  been  hated  aud  per- 
^  secuted  for  1700  years,  still  subsisting  and  numerous:  kiop 
<<  have  often  employed  the  severity  of  edicts,  and  the  hands  of 
^<  the  executioner,  to  destroy  it;   the  seditious  multitude  bas 
*^  perpetrated  massacres  and  persecutions  infinitely  more  trsgical 
**  than  the  princes ;  both  kings  and  people,  heathens.  Christians, 
^  and  Mahometans,   however  opposite  ip  other  pmnts,  havs 

*  Basnage,  Book  vii.  eh.  iv.  sect.  13. 
f  Ibid.  Book  yii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  32. 
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*^  united  in  .the  design  of  ruininf  thi^  nafioni  apd'have  not 
efflboted  it  The  bush  of  Moee%  eurrouuded  by  flames,  has 
always  burnt  tidthoat  consaming.  Dispersed  through  all  parte 
.'^  of  the  civUiEed  worUl;  driven  from  or  persecuted  wbereyer 
^<  they  hav«  appeared,  they  have  from  age  to  age  endured  misery 
^  and  persecution,  and  waded  through  torrents  of  their  own 
^*  Uood ;  yet  they  still  exist  in  spite  of  the  disgrace,  and  hatred, 
><  and  suffering,  which  attend  them ;  while  there  remains  nothing 
'^  of  die  greatest  monarchies  antecedent  to  the  era  of  their  de- 
**  atruction,  but  thename»"*  > 

It  18  peculiarly  interesting,  and  must  greatly  confirm  the  con- 
clusions for  which  we  have  adduced  these  facts,  to  observe  the 
exact  conformity  of  the  impressions  which  these  events  have 
'made  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  themselves,  with  these  condu- 
«ion8;  a  conformity  most  conspicuously  shewn  in  a  tract,  cited 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jews  assembled  at 
Paris  a  few  years  since,  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  entitled, 
'<  An  Appeal  to  the  Justice  of  Kiugs  and  Nations,"  written  by 
a  Jew.    The  author,  after  describing,  in  all  the  pathos  of  elo- 
quence, the  sufferings  of  his  nation,  by  persecution,  extortion, 
calumny,  the  pious  rage  of  the  crusaders,  the  general  fury  of 
prejudice  and  intolerance;   after  declaring,  that  it  seems  as  if 
they  were  allowed  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  country, 
only  to  see  the  most  odious  imputations  laid  to  their  charge;  to 
stand  as  the  constant  object  of  the  grossest  and  most  shockiDg 
injustice,  as  a  mark  for  the  insulting  finger  of  scorn,  as  a  sport 
to  the  most  inveterate  hatred :  he  asks,  ^^  What  is  our  guilt  ?  is 
<'  it  that  generous  constancy  which  we  have  manifested  in  de- 
<<  fending  the  laws  of  our  fathers  ?    But  this  constancy  ought 
<<  to  have  entitled  us  to  the  admiration  of  all  nations ;  and  it  has 
<<  only  sharpened  against  us  the  daggers  of  persecution.    Braving 
<<  all  kinds  of  torments,  the  pangs  of  death,  and  the  still  more 
*^  terrible  pangs  of  life,  we  alone  have  withstood  the  impetuous 
*^  torrents  of  time,  sweeping  indiscriminately  in  its  course  na- 
<^  tions,  religions,  and  countries.    What  is  become  of  those  cele- 
<<  brated  empires,  whose  very  name  still  excites  our  admiration, 
by  the  ideas  of  splendid  greatness  attached  to  them,  and  whose 
power  controlled  the  whole  surface  of  the  known  globe  ?  they 

*  Basnagey  Book  vi.  ch.  i.  sect  1« 
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'« lif<e  Ml^  MmMib^Ved  M  iMMillllielits  of  ^o  nAily  df  bm^li 
««*  gratttlMB.  Rmw  Mid  GrMNM  are  no  nmvel  their  defteMikuitt, 
•^  inbc^A  Witfl  other  tMtietis,  have  lem  ^h^m  the  Unusee  ef  lihdt 
*  t)¥^ ;  while  n  j^^alAtfon  of  ii  Ufw  Atttietui  ^  mmhi,  m  aften 
^^<  Mljil^tod^  iMtide  Ite  tM  «f  3)000  t^Tdhriflf  yeiav,  and  tk 
^<  Hel^  i>rd«d  of  fift«iBn  eMlnriee  of  pet«oeiitiofi.  We  atill  yr^ 
^*  eerve  law%  whiohxvere  gf^^eti  ug  luijh^  fm^  ijvf%  4if  the  world, 
"^f  )tt  the fMfihliey^  nature  1  tlie ImI  feUowet^^  that  hMthefi 
^^  religioil  iii^hkli  had  etubtviced  the  ttbiverge,  hav«  ^fieaq^Mared 
**  tbeae  fifteen  centuries,  and  our  temylca  ai%  «tyi  atanAag'! 
-^  Wfe  hlMe  have  k)Mi  sparred  kf  the  kidieetidabatiag  teind  of 
^  timift,  like  a  eolttinii  left  utaiidiii^  titaidftt  the  wf^edt  of  tmiNB 
^<  abd  the  I'uiMB  of  hahifte.  l^he  hinierv  of  <Mir  tiattloti  eoamctB 
^<  Ae  pt^ettt  tittiee  with  the  fiy^t  agee  of  ihe  W^ld^  by  tht 
^«  iMtiihofly  ^ich  it  gives  bf  the  exigence  of  theae  ^arlyperieds^. 
**  1%  begins  iat  the  eradle  of  tiianldnd,  and  lla  ttesaaants  aiv 
•^  iikely  to  be  presetted  to  th^  ^ay  <tf  oftiverBal  d«fitnietioaJ 


>•  • 


*  P.  66  tff  <<  Trassactioak  of  O*  Ftaibiaa  flanhedrhn/'  Mfi^ted  4^  F. 
D.  Kirwim,  Esq.  Lond.  1807« 
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CONCLUDING  LECTURE. 

ON  THE  TUTURE   CONTEHSrON    AND   RESTORATrON 

OF  THE   JEWS.  '  ' 

.  ^  Mq9W-'-^  Jmiah^-Predicts  a  second  restoratioB^-'^tnd  different  in  i^ 
circumstances  from  the  Jtetum  from  Babi/lon — After  a  larger  period — 
more  pemuinent — This  restoration  is  to  be  connected  with  the  extension  cf 
the  Gospel^Present  circumstances  of  the  worM  consistent  with  this  esepeo- 

'  deOiim — As  to  Palestms — C&mmereial  dkarsctsr  -of  As  Jewish  matitm**t 

Wke4fngin'Smd  einmuttmc»  ^ofstha  .PsuMtm  tSfmhednm*--^  ^iMapgy 

Jd  rem0va.Jiam$h  jxr^fiuUeta — Society  in  JBf^^i^Md  40  promote  <^hrifitim4^ 

.  taimtrng  the  Jews^^  Other  draanstances  19  the  present  state  cf  the  worlds 
jvhich  seem  ito  prepare  the  wa,y  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
as  to  the  final  triumph  of  Gie  Gospel — Conclusion. 

IT  HEN  wje  contemplate  the  singular  fortunes  of  the  Jewish, 
jpeople,  From  its  first  origin  to  the  present  hoar;  when  we  com- 
pare their  unparalleled  dispersion  and  sufferings,  vnth  l3i^ 
equally  unparalleled  preservation  as  a  distinct  nation ;  we  can- 
not but  feel  a  jstrong  curiosity  to  discover  what  will  probably  be 
their  future  destiny.  We  ftnd  the  expectations  they  themselves 
entertain^  as  extraorcUnary  9s  their  present  situation.  ^  No 
*^  wbere,^'  says  a  respectable  and  discerning  observer,  who  had 
(seen  ihem  in  the  most  distant  regions,  *^  no  where  do  they  do- 
**  spair  of  returning  to  their  country,  and  behol£ng  their  pro- 
^^  mised  Messiah.'*  And  ^gain :  ^^  I  have  had  many  interesting 
*^  conferences  with  the  Jews,  on  the  suliject  of  iheir  pi^esent 
*^  state ;  and  have  been  much  struck  with  two  drcumstances, 
^^  .their  constant  reference  to  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
**  their  confident  hope  that  it  wiD  be  one  day  rebuilt.  The  de- 
^^  solation  of  the  Holy  City  is  ever  present  to  the  minds  c/f  l9ie 
*^  Jews,  when  -the  3u][jj^  is  oonceivixitg  thttviselves  90  a  ofttipn; 
**^f<i^r9  Ahoiigh'wkfaoidtjtfciiig,  mmI  wii[ilioiit^.ooan:try»  tbcg^i^n- 
^  stantly  speal^  of  lite  unity  of  dkeir  «ilioB«    DisUnce  <of  'tiole 
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^  and  place  seeuia  to  have  no  effeet  in  obliterating  the  remem^ 
**  branee  ot  the  deiiolatioD.  I  often  thought  of  the  verse  in  the 
<*  Psalm,  '  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jenualem,  let  my  right  hand 
<<  forget  her  cunning**  They  speak  of  Palestine  as  being  dose 
<<  at  hand,  and  easily  accessible.  It  is  become  an  ordinance 
**  of  the  Rabbins  in  some  places,  that  w|ien  a  man  builds  a  new 
^  house,  he  shall  leave  a  small  part  of  it  unfinished,  as  an  em- 
<<  blem  of  ruin,  and  write  on  it  these  words,  Zecher  Lachofchan^ 
*<  L  e.  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  DESOLATIOH*"  *  And  Undoubtedly 
the  language  of  prophecy  justifies  thor  looking  forward  to 
some  most  signal  and  favourable  change,  some  illustrious  rested 
ration  of  their  nation  to  divine  favour  and  temporal  prosperity. 
This  change,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  consist  primarily  in  the 
conversion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  entire  nation,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Ten  Tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  Two,  to  Christianity, 
and  their  consequent  restoration  to  the  privilqpes  and  the  bles- 
sings of  the  chosen  people  of  God :  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  will  also  be  attended  by  the  return  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine,  and  their  settlement  there,  vrith  the  enjoy- 
ment of  national  independence  and  great  temporal  prosperity.f 
But  the  belief  of  this  last  I  would  not  c<^ntend  for  as  a  fact,  or 
impose  it  as  a  tenet  of  fidth :  it  does  not  appear  so  indisputable 
.or  so  important  as  the  former  conclusion.  As  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  of  either  event,  the  Christian  will,  I  conceive, 
also  pronounce  his  opinion  with  great  caution  and  reserve.  In 
order  to  prove  the  reality  of  a  superintending  Providence,  it 
may  be  sufficient,  that  prophecy,  antecedent  to  the  events, 
should  produce  a  general  conviction  and  expectation  that  somf 
grand  era  in  the  Divine  dispensations  is  rapidly  approaching; 
and  should  exhibit  such  prophetic  characters  as  will  clearly 
prove  the  Divine  knowledge  and>rrangement(^all  the  circuio- 
stances  attending  it,  (i/ier  the  event  has  taken  place;  though  not 
such  as  to  enable  any  individual  to  foretel,  with  precision,  the 
year  in  which  it  is  to  begin,  or  the  exact  process  by  which  it  is 
to  be  introduced.  To  establish  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  rather 
than  to  render  uninspired  individuals,  at  any  particular  period, 

*  Vide  Bdchanan^s  Christian  Researches,  2d  edit.  p.  212. 
f  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  judicious  and  ezoeUent  Dr.  Baohanaa;  Tide 
.  hi&  Cbri^tuni  .Research  .concemiog:  the  Je ws^  p.  220,  2d  edit. 
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prophets,  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.* 
Directed  by  these  principles,  let  us  proceed  to  e^ounine  the  pr^ 
phetic  writings  on  these  interesting  topics. 
•  The  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  their  consequent  re-es* 
tabfishment  as  a  nation,  and  their  restoration  from  a  state  of 
punishment  for  their  national  offences,  to  a  state  of  reeoncilia* 
tion  and  favour  with  God,  are  generally  combined  in  the  pro« 
phetic  writings.  The  earliest  intimation  of  both  is  found  in  the 
last  prophetic  address  of  their  inspired  Lawgiver :  h.e  assures 
them  ^^  whenever  thou  shalt  return  unto  the  Loxd  thy  God, 
^*  thou  and  thy  children,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  with  all  thine 
^'  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul;  then  the*  Lord  thy  God  will  turn 
f  <  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will  return 
^<  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations  whither  he  hath  scattered 
^'  thee.  If  any  of  tUne  be  driven  out  unto  the  outmost  parte 
^f  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the  Lord-  thy  God  gather  thee  t 
**  And  he  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  pos- 
*^  sessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and  he  will  do  thee  good* 
<^  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  &thers..  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
*^  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  tq 
<<  love  the  l^rd  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  aJl  thy 
•*  soul,  that  thou  mayest  livc.**t  In  this  prediction  we  perceive 
fche  clearest  declaration  that  the  house  of  Israel  is  never  U>  be 
excluded  from  the  peculiar  protection  of  Providence,  never 
irrevocably  to  forfeit  the  privileges  secured  to  them  in  the  origi- 
tial  covenant  with  their  great  ancestor,  but  is  to  be  &r  ever 
preserved  a  distinct  people ;  and  that,  however  dispersed,  when- 
ever they  returned  to  their  God,  tfaey  would  certainly  be  restored 
to  his  favour,  and-  as  a  nation  re-est&bKshed'  in  their  country: 
And  it  is  not  obscurely  intimated  that  a  period  would  come,  when 
such  a  restoration  firom*  a  wide-spread  dispersion  would  take 
place,  attended  with  a  general  conversion  to  sincere  and  vital 
religion,  and  a»  consequent  enjoymenti  ef  national  prosperity^ 
far  exceeding,  both  in  degree  and  duration,  any  they  had  ever 
before  experienced^  This  was  such  a  disclosure  of  the  divino 
purposes  as  was  best  adapted'  to  the  object  which  the  revelation^ 

*  Such  was  the  feeling  oC  Sir  Tsaac  Newton.    Vide  Xewton  on  the  Apor 
calypse.  Part  II.  chap.  i.  p.  249.    Printed  in  Dublin  1733. 

f  Deut.  XXX.  1 — 6. 
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at  thAt  time  eamnmiAeiite^  to  the  iMpired  Lawgimry  tm  in*' 
t^li^fed  Ho  protitote.  WM)e  it  enliii^^  on  the  iittniediBite  re^vards 
and  punishments  annexed  to  fanmefitte  obedience  or  ianrntgimi^ 
mmf  with  tlml  ftilness  and  force  neceetary  to  make  a  due  iin- 
-pvmAcfn  en  the  minde  of  a  short^slgbted  and  carnal  people^  it  aft 
the-  same  time  opened  the  more  remote  dispeneaticHis  of  Tmn* 
detite^  miticiently  to  prove  to  the  most  distant  ages  the  ckamsfls 
of  the  dffiae  foreknowledge.*  mid  the  harmony  of  the  ditine 
ooonomy. 

The  stibeequent  Prophete  prediet  the  find  and  permaneDl 
feetoratloii  of  the  Jews,  in  chiffacten  which  render  it  kapMei- 
ble  to  eonfennd  it  with  that  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  tbd 
eaptiviiy  in  Bebyhm. — Isaiah,  who  lived  before  that  eapthity, 
tooet  rieerly  dbtinguisfaee  them :  ^  It  shaH  come  to  pass  (sayt 
^  be)  in  lliat  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  a  sscoKD 
^*  tiMii  to  reco>ver  tbe  remfiaot  of  his  people/'  f    It  was  to  lie  a 

*  Dr.  Buchanan  remarics^  ''  The^  prophecy  that  the  Jews  should  become 
^  an  *  astonishment,  and  a  proverb,  and  a  Dj-word  amon^  aB  the  nations, 
*•  widthet  the  Lord  shall  lead  theet,'  aiast  affofd  a  oanteaiphdibn  to  lafidslitf, 
f<  to  the  end  of  time*  This  jmnishment  they  were  to  suffer,  because  the^ 
**  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Kow  it  is  not  surprising 
"  tibt  Christians  shoidd  teproaoh  theM  fbr  such  a  crhne.  Bat  how  shoola 
**  We  axsect  that  thetr  would  be '  trodden  down  of  the  heathen  werld,*^  whe 
*'  never  heard  of  sucn  a  Saviour  ?  Behold  the  Hindoo,  at  this  day,  punislung 
^  the  Jew,  without  knowing  the  cHme  of  which  he  has  be^ri  gvmff*  Christ 
tiaa  Reseacdiea,  pw  1%,  Sd  edit, 

t  Isaiah  xi.  10  to  16. — David  Levi,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies, 
sums  up  the  expectations  he  collects  from  the  prophecies  of  Isafah  m  foni^ 
teen  pflracidars,  vcd*  ii  pw  92:-^*  1st,  VenMaDce  en  the  coemice  o€  As  Jewi 
by  God — 2dly,  Especially  on  £dom  and  Bolsratfa,  that  is  Ronae — 3,  A  gienenl 
restoration  of  Israel — 4,  Particularly  of  the  Ten  Tribes — 5,  ConfbrinaBIe  t# 
lliat  of  lE^t^^y  The  appointed  time  of  Redemptioa  wilt  not  be  prevoitei 
even  by  the  great  aumber  of  sinners  ameag;iBt  th«  J#w^  who  will  be  cut  off 
-^T^This  Redemption  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  a  ffreat  length  of  time— 
8,  The  Shechinah,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  wiu  be  restored^^-^,  Till 
efNMtalbed,  and  those  who  have  ^pitted  tiie  nafchoik^  vitt  be  reflated  te  it- 
10,  A  king  of  the  line^e  oi  David,  and  called  by  his  name,  will  reign  over 
the  whole  nation — 11,  They  will  never  go  into  captivity  any  more — 1^,  Th« 
iiiajarity  (MP  the  nations  will  admowl^e  tlw  umty  «f  Qod,  Mid.  esiiiflSklf 
deare  to  be  instructed  in  his  Law-— *13,  Peace  will  then  reign  in  all  the  ear» 
— 14,  About  the  time  of  the  Redemption,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  trill 
*tidce  place ;  a  general  one;  but  only  of  those  who  are  most  distinfuishe^ 
ekkev  for  piety  or  widsedaesa." — vide  vol  i,  ^«  180  to  200 — Of  these  expeo* 
tations,  some  are  evidently  extravagant  and  ill  founded.  But  the  very  ex- 
istence of  any  expectations  of  such  a  restoration  is  a  phenomenon  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  other  people ;  and  unaocountable,  except  by  the 
influence  of  Revelation.  And  the  extraordinary  revival  and  dimtsion  of 
such  expectations  at  this  period,,  eten  by  this  very  work>  is  certainly 
remarkable. 
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Tmlmili^ii^  h9m  %  iB^fftinty  f :iteii4ilig  to  the  reviQta  i?i9gi»m  <qI 

^  (top  tb«  i«laiida  c^  tbe  mi  wd  diQ  four  opmurs  of  tb^  e^^rth•^^ 
li  1VM  t0  enibni^  utt  mor^y  tb^  ^bw  of  Judah  md  B&^wa^n^ 
wUch  wer«  nwilcvrfiA.  siiw  ibo  S^ontjr  yims  C^ptivity«,  hvH  the 
|Nii^fli%  of  tlie  Tw  TVibe6»  whiob  Imd  )ieeii  carried  (»ptiv^  so 
loner  befor«»  and  wbitfh  hav^  qot  y<)t  \mefk  x^tor^  pv  ihp  lAcice 
ff  their  difip^oii  f^ouM^ly  A(9Q«rtfaY^d,  ThU  prapjiecy  de.^ 
i;kirQ«»  tbut  Qod  will  '^  s«t  up  m  ensign  for  the  patioqa,  and 
^<  wi)l  f«M«ii>Ma  th^  o«tmitp  of  I^r^eU  wd  g^ltlier  tog^th^t:  t)i0i 

f<  #ip«ra0d  of  Judftli  (Vim  tbeiiiiir  c^imoni  of  th^  e^di.'^   Ti^ia 

« vonlb  wiMi  (o  p«t  an  imd  tp  t^  dii^mi^  of  tbf»  riyi4  kii^oipfi  o£ 
Judah  and  IhtmI  s  ^^  Th9  envy  ako  Qf  %limm  (^^^  thq  Pj-op* 
^'  pket)  ahaU  depart)  and  tba  ndvereariep  of  Jud^H  di^l  l|(9  qu^ 
«  94f ;  S^phraioi  ahill  Mt  mYy  Judab»  wd  Jivis^b  abaU  pot  ve» 

1  In  anotha?  parage  of  the  aama  Prepheta  ^  fsir^uBn^tapoe  i» 
predicted  to  attend  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  GU>da  wbi^h' 
i%  ig  vMfnly  impoeaibla  to  apply  i9  tha  retn^ji^  from  Babylon : 
i^  Who  ana  theae  (aska  the  piiopiiol,  ofmeemipg  the  aapti^em^ 
•^  who  are  tbead  i^  fly  as  a  doiids  wd  ^  the  dpvg^  tQ  the» 
«.^  windows  ?  Sorely  (ha  anawari)  the  Mas  shall  wait  for  i|ia»  wd 
M  tha  ahipa  of  Taialpah  &rUf  p^  bring  thy  sona  frpn)  fnr|  tb^iv 
«« aihrar  and  thair  gold  with  them,  i»la  ^e  name  of  the  Lord 
^  thy  Ood»  and  io  iha  Holy  One  of  Israels  baoausa  be  bptb 
<«  glor^&ad  thaa.  And  iha  sons,  of  ataangeia  fball  bpild  up  thy 
^  walk;  and  thair  kings  shall  mmater  unto  thee;  for  in  my 
<<  wsafth  I  amote  tbea,  but  in  my  favour  have  I  bad  m^roy  pn 
<H  due."  *  Whatever  a^ay  be  the  aeeomplisbmw^  of  i^i^se 
prsdictiona,  it  is  rlaar  it  baa  never  yet  taken  place ;  tba  pircum- 
■tanaes  here  dasciihsd  have  navar  yet  been  realised ;  tbey  tgrat 
»  ekar  diatnustion  between  the  restoration  whiph  has  already 
ooennwd^  and  thali  to  which  wa  are  bare  tenght  to  )pok  forward, 
Anothet*  particalar  aiao  appears  to  be  intimated  hf  the  evan^ 
jgalieal  prophet^  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  cUcninpt^ncca 
af  llui  Hebrew  nation^  but  not  to  thpse  wbiQb  had  exislbed  b^fom 
the  restoration  from  Babylon.  It  is  intimated,  that  the  divine 
interposition  in  their  favour,  wbieb  the  preset  here  partieu-- 

*  Isaiah  Ix.  8—10. 
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hrifles,  would  tdre  ]^Me  alker  an  apparanlly  long  cesafttioD  from 
any  sach  interpodtion,  after  they  had  abode  '*  many  days  with* 
^^  oat  a  king)  and  without  a  priest,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
^  without  an  altar,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim : 
*^  Afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  sedc  th« 

r 

**  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king;  and  diall  fear  die 
'<  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days.""  *  After  *^  the 
*^  Lord  had  taken  rest,  and  reposed  in  his  dwellingt-place,  like  a 
^  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harrest  :**  f  after  he  had  waited, 
^  that  he  might  be  gracious  unto  them :"  t  softer  be  had  <<  a 
^  long  time  holden  his  peace,  and  been  stilly  and  refrained  him- 
^*  self;''  he  is  represented  as,  '*  going  forth  as  a  mighty  man; 
^  and  crying  aloud,  and  prevailing  oyer  his  enemies :  And  I 
^<  will  bring  (says  he)  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not,' 
^  and  I  will  lead  them  in  paths, that  they  have  not  known;  I 
<^  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things 
^  straight :  These  things  will  I  do  unta  them,  and  not  forsake 
«*  them."  § 

With  still  greater  clearness,  Isaiah,  in  another  passage,  de* 
elares  it  to  be  the  peculiar  office  of  Christ  '^  to  proclaim  the  ae^ 
*<  ceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  4^  vengeance  of  ouf 
*^  God;  and  to  give  those  that  mourn  in  Zion  beauty  for  ashes, 
<<  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness*"  It  is  added, 
*^  And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they  shall  raise  up  the 
**  former  desolations,  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  thede8(y 
<'  lations  <^  many  generations.  And  strangera  riiall  stand  and 
**  feed  your  flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shaH  be  your 
*^  ploughmen  and  your  vine-dressers.  But  ye  shall  be  nmed 
*^  the  Priests  of  the  Lord :  men  shall  call  you  the  Mrnisters  of 
*<  our  God  r  ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  their 
^  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves."  |)  Now  the  interval  of 
seventy  years  captivity  in  Babylon  could  not  be  termed  a  deso' 
lation  of  ^^  manp  generoHons ;"  and  it  was  marked  by  ditdo" 
guished  manifestations  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  in  behalf 
of  his  chosen  people,  and  his  revealed  law.  The  deliverance  ef 
the  three  illustrious  martyrs,  who,  rather  than  join  in  the  impieoi 

*  Hoeea  iii.  4, 5.  and  Poli  Sjnopsin  in  locum. 

t  Isaiah  xviii.  4.  :|:  lb.  xzx.  18.  §  Isaiah  xliti.  13—16. 

II  Isaiah  IxL  1—8. 
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idolatry  of  NebttchadiMaaEar,  eacposed  thenttelves  to  his  irtmost 
rage,  and  defied  his  almost  powter ;  Ae  punisfament  and  hami-* 
liation  of  that  proud  monarch;  the  signal  deliveraiice  of  the 
Jews,  by  Esther,  from  die  hatred  of  Hamao^  and,  above  all^ 
the  prophetic  wiadcnn,  miracaloas  deliverance,  and  signal  exaU 
tation.of  Daniel — these,  and  many  other  fiusts  of  the  same 
nature,  iUtmiined  the  glomn  of  that  captivity  with  an  eflfiilgence 
of  dBvine  glory,  which  manifested  the  presence  of  Jehovah  as  the 
guarjtian  King  of  Israel.  But  now  for  near  eighteen  hundred 
yeara  thia  diosen  people  appear  aa  if  deserted  by  their  God;  no 
pr^piwi  has  arisen  ainong  them,  to  instruct,  to  warn,  or  to' 
eoni^e ;  no  hero  has  appeared  to  rescue  them.  Banished  from 
ih&v  temfde  and  their  country,  persecution  and  distress  every 
where  have  embittered  their  exile.  So  often  have  they  beenr 
deluded  to  thrir  destruction  by  fidse  prophets  and  false  Messiahs,' 
they  have  sometimes  almost  despaired  of  beholding  the  object  of 
their  fondest  hope,  the  long*prdmised  and  long»expected  De* 
liverer.  True  it  is,  the  careful  and  religious  observer,  amidst 
such  an  apparent  abandonment  of  this  unhappy  race,  can  discern 
the  seqret,  but  constant,  guardian  hand  of  Providence,  which 
preserves,  nay  multiplies,  this  extraordinary  people,  notwith*^ 
standing  all  their  sufferings.  But  yet  their  situation  exactly 
corresponds  to  this  intimation,  that  they  would  seem,  for  a  long 
period,  to  be  forsaken  of  th^  God,  and  that  their  final  deliver^ 
ance  would  thus  appear  more  signal  and  illustrious. 

The  future  restoration  and  establishment  of  the  Jewish  nation 
h  not  to  be  more  distinguished  from  the  past,  by  the  circunw 
stances  which  it  is  declared  will  prepare  for  and  attend  it,  than 
by  its  unprecedented  permanence  and  extent.  The  language  of 
prophecy  labours  to  express  this  permanence :  '^  For  a  small 
*'  mooseBt  (saith  God,  by  the  prophet,  to  his  people)  for  a  small 
**  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee;  but  with  great  mercies  will  i 
*'  gather  thee.  In  a  little  wrath  I  bid  my  iace  from  thee  for  a 
>^  moment ;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  ort 
^  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy-Redeemer  "  *  And  again  in  Ian-* 
gnage  if  possible  more  emphatic  and  impressive :  '^  The  ransomed 
<*  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and 
«  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they  shall  obtain  joy  and 
*'  gladness  and  sorrow  and* sighing  shall  flee  away.''  f 

•  Isaiah  lir.  7—11.  f  Ibid.  xxxv.  10. 
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•   But  die  nost  importaBt,  and  to  us  the  moet  intensliiig 
efaerecter  of  this  reetomtieii  of  die  JewMi  people^  k  iAs  imepwra-i 
Me  coanexion  with  the  extension  of  the  MoMieh'e  Kingdom  to 
the  Qtnost  bound*  of  the  eerth;  the  gencnd  reception  of  hie i^ 
ligion  bodi  by  Jews  and  Gentilee;  and  the  OMMeqoeat  diffioaioD 
ef  virtne  and  piety,  peace  and  happineae,  over  all  the  nations  ef 
the  world.    This  is  the  uniform  laiigiiage»  the  gnad  objeet^  tlie 
final  resalt  of  the  endre  series  of  prophecyv  from  the  primsiy 
promiBe  that  ^*  the  seed  of  the  woman  sbonld  bruise  the  head  of 
^  the  serpent ;'' *  aad  theeovesaant  widiAfaEafaaa^  <«thalitthii 
^  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ehonld  be  hi taieil  f  f  thm^ 
every  prophet,  down  to  the  declaration  <^  the  great  apendeeftbo 
Gentiles^  that  '^  bHndneas  in  pert  ia  happened  to  lamely  until 
^  the  folnese  of  the  G^Btiles  be  eome  in.    And  so  nU  Imri 
<<  shall  be  saved:  as  it  is  written,  There  shall  eeine  oat  of  Sioa 
^  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  tarn  away  ungodliBess  Irons  JaBDb«"t 
In  the  evangelie  prophet  Iniahi  the  oofmeotion  of  theoe  (wo 
great  events  is  repeatedly  daolaied :  it  forms  the  opening  and  thQ 
elose,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  of  his  predictions.     With  what 
maiesty  does  he  call  to  Israel  to  hail  the  glory  of  that  appeoTi 
anoe  of  Christ ;  ^^  Arise,  shinto  ;  for  diy  light  is  oome,  and  tha 
«  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  npon  thee.    Fcht  bdiold,  the  dark- 
^  neas  shall  cover  the  esrtliy  aaid  gross  darkness  the  people; 
^  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  opmi  thee,  and  fab  glory  riiall  be  aaeii 
^<  upon  thee.    And  the  Gentiles  sfaaU  come  to  thy  light,  and 
«*  kings  to  the  brightne8a>  of  diy  rising.    Wherdae  tkta  bast 
^  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  nan  weatthrougb  thae)  I 
<*  will  make  thee  an  etomal  exeellency,  a  joy  of  many  geoai^ 
^  lions/'}    And  again,  <<  As  the  earth  briagedi  ford)  her  bu4^ 
^  and  as  the  garden  canaeth  the  things  that  are  sown  in  it 
<<  to  spring  forth ;  so  the  Lord  God  wiB  cauae  rightaoua»eaaaB<i 
^  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations."    Aad  vidi 
equal  clearness  in  the  prophet  Jatemiah :  ^^  Bebiddt  the  day> 
<<  come,  aaitli  the  Lord,  that  I  will  ndae  unto  David  a  rightBOiM 
<^  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  andahnM  exaeaM 
<<  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.     Jn  faia  days  Jndab  ehall  h 
*^  saved^  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely :  and  tins  is  his  naflie) 

*  Genesis  lit.  Id.  f  U'id.  xxii.  18.  %  iBoqu  ;xu  25,  ^ 

$  Isaiah  Ix.  the  entire  chapter. 
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(^  whet eby  be  shall  W  eaUtfd^  The  Lord  our  Righteousness-. 
*'  Therefoie  hAM^  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  tbey 
^<  sihaH  DO  more  say.  The  Lord  liveth,  which  brought  up  the 
<^  dnldren  of  Israel  oYit  of  the  land  of  ^ypt ;  But,.  The  Lerd 
<^  Kvediy  wkieh  broii^f  np^  aad  wfaieh  led  the  seed  of  the  fa<mse 
^  of  lerael,  out  of  the  Boslh  country,  and  from  all  eountviee 
<^  trlndier  I  had  drt^ien  them ;  and  they  shall  d^^I  hi  their  own 
<*  land."  * 

Our  assoranoe^  tibat  the  predieted  restoration  oi  this  chosi^ii 
people  to  the  diviite  tmYoary  and  Aeii^  re-estsbfishment  in  their 
eonntry,  will  he  nhbiately  eomfkted^  ought  not  to  he  shaken^ 
eT«i»  werd  we  umUeto  diaoem  loxy  apparent  preparation  for  it 
in  the  present  chrcmnstances  of  the  world.  Yet  in  times  so 
erentfiil  as  Aose  in  wUeh  we  live,  when  so  many  awfid  visila^ 
tieos  of  Previdenee  prove  that  the  jnd^meats  of  God  areahreed 
in  the  earthy  and  8»  many  unparalleled  revolution*  appear 
lo»  pceparefotf  soane  geneml  and  signal  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  world,  the  attention  of  the  rehgioos  observer  cannot 
but  be  excited :  he  can  scarcely  aroid  examsning,  with  anxious 
curiosity,  whether  any  circumstances  exist,  which  indicate  the 
approach  of  tiiis  great  triumph  of  Christianity  and  this  nnprece^ 
dented  improvement  in  the  happiness  of  man.  In  this  view 
of  the  sulijecty  we  would  natuniliy  turn  our  attention  to  that 
tKOuotry  which  had  been  tiie  appointed  residence  of  the  diosen 
peo^  of  GMy  and  wfaieh  is  mariced  out  by  prophecy,  as  the 
scene  where  Providence  will  hereafter  display  its  g^ry  by 
restoring  their  power;  and  we  sliaU  observe  it,  answering 
indeed  tlie  description  of  prophecy,  by  its  present  desolalicm  and 
Btmlity,  bet  at  the  same  time  open,  and  as  it  were  unoecnpie^ 
and  thus  prepared  more  easHy  to  receive  whatever  new  inhabt- 
tanls  it  may  be  destined  for.  We  shall  perceive  that  the  Turkish 
power^  which  to/f  so  many  ages  has  held  possession  of  it  with  an 
iron  grasp,  is  gradually  relaxing  the  firmness  of  its  hold,  as- 
sailed from  without  by  unceasing  hostility,  and  internally  sinking 
into  weakness  and  decay. 

The  character  and  present  situation  of  the  Jewish  people 
itself  will,  to  the  Cbrietian  observer,  exhibit  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  shew,  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  the  gradual  prepa* 

^  Joresk  JUuii.  d— >8^ 
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ration  by  which  Providence  appears  to  open  the  way  for  the  »> 
oompliBhment  of  those  great  designs  which  prophecy  annoanees. 
Of  these,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  is  the 
universal  and  decided  attachment  of  the  entire  nation  to  com* 
mereial  pursaits.  *  In  every  ooantry  where  they  are  dispersed, 
commerce,  in  some  of  its  various  Ivanehes,  forms  almost  die 
sole  occupatbn  of  every  class.  Every  description  of  trader, 
from  the  vender  of  the  poorest  wares  from  house  to  hbuse,  to 
the  extended  money-dealer,  who  traffics  in  millions,  fills  its 
ranks  from  amongst  the 'Jews;  and  every  object  of  commeieiBl 
ttcertion  is  pursued  with  such  avidity,  that  agriculture  finds 
scarcely  any  followers  amongst  that  people,  at  least  amo^ 
those  who  are  recognised  as  the  descendants  of  the  Two  Tribes, 
which  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the  nation  since  the  captivity  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  <  This 
decided  predilection  for  commerce,  originally  the  efiect  of  neces- 
sity, has  now  grown  into  an  unalterable  habit :  and  its  tendesej 
to  facilitate  their  return  to  Palestine  whenever  Providence  shall 
in  other  respects  have  prepared  the  way  for  them,  i^s-great  and 
obvious.  They  have  not  attached  themsrives  to  any  other  soil; 
they  have  not  taken  root  in  any  other  country;  their  property 
is  of  tint  species  which  is  most  easily  transferaUe  from  one  ter« 
ritory  to  another.  Their  separation  from  every  nation  amongst 
whom  they  are  dispersed,  would,  firom  this  circumstance,  be 
attended  with  the  least  possible  sacnfices ;  their  union  with  eadi 
other  would  be  most  prompt  and  easy.  The  connexions  whick 
this  turn  of  character,  and  this  species  of  occupation,  mayfona 
between  the  chosen  people,  and  such  nations  as  shall  be  most 
distinguished  for  commercial  eaBsrtion  and  naval  power,  msy 
materially  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  that  remarkaUeprV' 
phecy  of  Isaiah,  before  quoted,  which  declares,  when  speaioaK 
of  the  grand  restoration  of  the  people  of  God,   ^<  Surely  the 

*  A  remarkable  testimony  to  the  extent  in  which  the  Jews  pursue  ooot- 
inerce,  occurs  in  a  Letter  of  Lady  Mai^  Wortley  MontB§fue,  dated  A^ 
nople,  Maj  17,  1717 : — ^**  I  observed/'  she  says,  **  most  of  tke  rich  trade*' 
**  men  were  Jews.  They  have  drawn  the  whole  trade  of  the  empire  ioto 
*'  their  own  hands,  partly  by  the  firm  union  among"  themselves,  ancl  partly  1>T 
.**  the  idle  temper  and  want  of  industry  Bmongi^  Turk%''-&&  ^c^rrl^^^ 
in  every  part  of  the  world  we  see  their  history  is  connected  with  their  co«" 
tnerce*  They  were  alternately  encouraged  from  their  commercial  activit^i 
and  persecuted  in  order  to  plunder  them  of  the  wealth  their  commerce  accQ* 
nttlated.    Vid.  Basoa^,  book  vii.  passim,  particularly  ch.  xxix. 


,OF  THUS  JEWS..  -  42$ 

*<  isles,  shall  wait  for  ine,  imd  tbs  sIiipB  of  Tanhish  first,  ta 
<'  bring*  thy  sons  from.fiEir,  thieir  silver  and  tkeir  gold  with  them, 
*^  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of 
*^  Israel,  because  he  hath  glorified  thee«"    • 

Another  circumstance,  not  less  deserving  notice  in  the  pre* 
sent  situation  of  this  singular  people,  is  found  in  the  extraordi* 
nary  attention  they  have  excited, .  and  the  unprecedented  degree 
of  consideration  they  have  received  within  these  few  years,  from 
the  two  most  distinguished  nations  of  the  European  world.   The 
late  filler  of  France^  amidst  his  various  extensive  plans  of 
strengthening  hii  power  find  extending.his  dominion,  turned  his 
regard  to  this  nation,  so  long  despised,  forsaken,  and  oppressed ; 
he  ealled  iti^ether  the  most  distinguished  Jews  in  France  and 
Italy;  and  Puis  beheld  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  reprcr 
sentative  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  convened  by 
the  command  of  a  powerful  European  state*  *    It  is  true  that, 
as  might  be  naturally  expected  from  the  character  of  that  de7 
spotie  government,  which  convened  this  assembly,  it  enjoye^ 
little  freedom  or  dignity.    Its  debates  were  controlled,  and  its 
resolutions  dictated  by  the  power  which  convoked  it; f  and  the 
grand  object  of  its  formation  ultimately  appeared  to  be,  to  fiici? 
litate  the  levying  of  conscripts ;  %  to  subject  their  religious  estab^ 
lishment  to  the  control  of  the  state;  and  to  place  their  popula- 
tion and  their  property  more  immediately  widiin  the  cognizance 

*  Vide  Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  convoked  Ma^  30,  1606 ; 
from  the  original,  by  M.  Diogene  Tama,  translated  by  F.  D.  Kirwan,  Esq. 
Lend.  1607. 

■i*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  proceedings  respecting  the 
series  of  regulations  for  the  organization  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  which  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Sanhearim,  and  the 
commissioners  of  his  Imperial  Miyesty,  before  it  was  proposed  to  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  this  was  done  with  a  preamble,  importing  its  being  unanimously 
adopted,  though  it  was  strongly  opposed,  and  caused  a  protracted  debate. 
Viae  the  work  above  referred  to,  p.  279  to  264. 

X  Amongst  the  regulations  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  is  one,  '*  That  the 
consistory  of  each  district  shall  give  annually  to  the  government  the  num- 
ber of  the  Israelitish  conscripts  within  the  district."  Another, "  No  praying 
asAembly  is  to  be  formed,  without  being  expressly  authorised;  and  tne  coi^- 
**  sistory  is  to  encourage,  by  all  possible  means,  the  Israelites  of  each  district 
**  to  follow  useful  professions,  t.  e.  husbandry  and  arms,  and  to  return  to  go- 
**  vemment  the  names  of  those  who  cannot  render  a  satisfactory  account  of 
''  their  means  of  subsistence." — *'  The  duty  of  the  Israelites  to  shed  their 
^  blood  in  the  cause  of  France,  with  the  same  zeal  as  in  defence  of  the  holy 
«  city,"  is  earnestly  enforced.   Vide  pp.  284,  267,  288. 
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tl#  FUTURS  anrrsmoVy  &c. 

«if  ilie  govnMMnt  Ferlmpi»  iilaoy  in  llie  qitattioas  pii^^ 
ihetD)  Mid  in  Ae  aiiurMnMita  held  out  to  oiq^Bfe  fhwrn  m  agri- 
cttltwe  Bud  arms,*  and  lead  them  to  adopt  Foanee  for  their 
country,  something  of  the  ajnTit  of  oppodtion  to  the  siippoaed 
tenor  of  the  pvophstic  wri&igi  may  have  larked ;  hut  hoimrer 
that  mmj  be»  tmiclh  has  appealed  in  the  timasactjooi  of  that  ib> 
aemUf  to  exoite  the  faepe,  that  Ae  way  is  gradualljr  prqpaniig 
for  veraoviag  thoae  prejndicea  whidi  ImTe  so  long  formed  n  in- 
separaUe  harrier  hetwieen  Jewa  and  ChriBtiaiia.  We  find  a 
strong  and  manly  appeal  in  hehalf  of  that  persecuted  people  on 
eneeide,  tothe  jnslioeand tolanKlionofChristHHi%t  andaM 
avowal  on  the  mother,  of  the  truth  nnd  ioree  4»f  that  appeaL  We 
diseem  alee  a  constant  recumnee  to  the  original  and  pue  prio" 
ciples  of  the  Mosaic  code,  j:  in  preference  to  the  ianoiatimis  and 
eorraptnoira,  the  MUes  and  the  euperstitions  of  the  Tafaaadk 
laws.  We  perceive  efforts  to  improve  the  edsMsaHieii  of  tiieir 
diildren,  and  pestienlarly  to  diAme  mere  generally  amang  ^km 
a  iSioroug^  knowledge  of  the  langaaga  of  their  origiiaal  Scrip* 
tores,  whirik  must  he  a  necessary  ppepaaation  for  their  discof er* 
iiig  the  true  eense  of  prophecy,  and  the  accompfishmeat  of  thi 
varioiis  pi«dictions  pmntiiigout  that  Messiah,  wliem  tiiey  expect, 
and  we  adore*) 

It  is  no  snail  addJlSiwil  pioof  of  the  controHiag  power  hf 
Wfnch  npovidenee  direct  Has  <llMeea  people  to  fulfil  its  destiaies 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  apparent  adTantages  which  allure 

'  •  Vide  the  ftatne  Work,  Dp.  315  and  31 ».  *  Among  the  folBowers  of  oar 
**  religion,  (sajs  the  presiaent)  we  have  too  many  merchants  and  baokeRi 
^  and  too  feii'  umd-ownen  and  aitificen ;  abov«  all^  too  few  buslmndaieD  tod 
**  soHiewr  p.  819. 

f  Vid«  t'he  above  Wo  A,  passim,  parttciilaTly  from  p.  527  to  333,  anfl  fr0 
63  to  89. 

i  Vide  p.  177;  also  pp.  202  and  20l>.:  where  t'he  yery  passages  adduced  ib 
the  preceding  Lectures,  to  prove  the  benevolence  of  t'he  Mosaic  Law,  tnn^ 
toward  strangers,  &c.  &c.  are  brought  forward,  and  the  precept  of"  Lore  thy 
•«  feflow-creature  as  thyself^'  in^sted  npon. — It  is  stated  **  that  in  W08, » 
*  Society  of  Dutch  Jews  liad  published  their  resoiotion,  to  ac&nowieige 
«*  only  tne  mire  and  genuine  Law  of  Moses,  and  to  reject  all  those  instito- 
*<  tions  which  till  then  had  been  called' Talmudic  laws.  This  society  had  no- 
'^  merous  followers. — In  1801  a  plan  was  proposed,  to  assemble  at  LpoeviUe 
*<  a  general  conjgress  of  the  repretentattres  of  all  the  Jews  scattered  io  all 
**  ^e  iKffbrent  countries  of  Europe,  in  order  that  the  pejndices  and  pn^ 
.'**tice8  of  ahaneful  fanaticism  should  belaid  aside/'  (kc&c.  Videp.  62> 
^sop.'246. 

§  Vide  the  above  Work,  pp.  19, 160,  213;  and  vaiioiiB  other  passages. 


tliMi  4ibMMiitt  niF  flueh  mtraints  •«£  thmr  Lav  ««  are  laebngMt* 
Bait  ^viSdk  thrfr  tsHipoml  intcrosU;  noiwithstaiidiiig  tbek*  anM^ 
Vtttitljr  iHi]lHcit  ssbiBEisgiott,  and  dieir  fulsome^  and  almoeft  aa- 
yioiM^  AitAaty  ctf  the  great  Napoleon — fitill  the  gnmd  principle 
wUrii  ftemrvm^  miA  mint,  while  adherecl  to,  pveeerve  them  a 
eKadiiet  peepltSj  iSkatiof  avoiliBf  all  iutarmairiages  wkh  the  fir»- 
feBBora  of  aay  other  reUgion,  ia  maintained;  *  a  MStraint  ivhich, 
if  YvhdHy  Hegleeted,  might  cenfuind  them  with  the  mass  of  na- 
tiota%  ad  therefore  seems  inconsisteat  with  all  the  declatiations 
•fprgfheoy^aadall  the  plans  of  I^yideBoe;  while  at  the  eanie 
4saim  Ihe  midwiitjr  of  diia  AnwmUy  has  ooMdenned  the  Hherfy 
t^tfsAyfjamty  mmA  dlwrce^f  ^i^  iMUfence  Miiich,  while  permitted^ 
fmniited  00  strong  an  ofaataole  to  the  reception  ef  the  striet  and 
Ipnre  pire^epts  ef  the  iikepel* 

AnodaBT  most  •cheenng  eumunstanee  in  die  tfansaetions  of 
this  UMHDMBUe  AsaewMy,  is  its  evident  tendeaey  to  remove 
jAst  hitternow  lof  sfirit,  and  sooihe  that  trritatioa,  which  ewveo- 
4Mn  <oentanMB  df  ssflariaga  most  have  excited  in  the  Jewish 
amee»  Thmr  attentioii  has  on  das  occasion  been  fotraaUy  led  to 
xMsUeet  the  fiKviouia  and  the  'Imdness  of  Chrislians,  that  they 
tBi%ht  ndtance  them  as  a  precedent  1»  justify  tiheir  daim  to  li 
asimtsammee  0f  Ivfoors  andiof  Uadaass  now;  and  tha  lastacrt 
«f  iteir  Assembly  waa  an  open,  and,  I  doidbt  not,  a  sincere,  re- 
nsgrn&ticB  of  their  gratitude  for  the  amnifeld  Javours  confaTed 
.«n  ifae  hvasMiftes  in  former  ^Mntories,  by  the  Cbristian  clergy  iii 
wai^Ms  parts  of  Baiiope^  even  im  times  when  barbarism,  igno- 
sranoe^  and  pvejuiiKoe,  leagued,  as  th^  express  it,  together, 
..chased  the  Jews  Irom  the  boeom  of  society.  Aad  finally,  I  re- 
vsark,  that  dns  (as  they  ierm  it)  Political  Bedemptkm  in  France, 
lias  awakemed  'l^ehr  attention  to  the  Scriptural  promises  of  a  di- 

*  The  third  question  proposed  to  the  Assembly  was,  *'  Can  a  Jewess  marrv 

a  X!!luistiany  or  a  Jew  a  C&ristsan  woman  ?*'     On  which  a  long  debate  took 

^|flMe ;  s^^Sii  *Mipw^i  ^M  finally  given,  that  *<  the  Law  4id  expressly  forbfd 

^  marriages  only  with  the  seven  nutionS'Of  Canaan,  aadi>eside8  Arnon,  Moa^, 

'*  and  .the  Egyptians,  under  certain  limitations,  and,  in  general,  nations  in 

'^  id%^«tiy:  And  '^hat,  accordingly,  'lihere  hare  lyeen  intcfrmaniages  between 

**  Jews  and  Christians  in  France,  Spain  and  Germany.    But  Tit  is  added)  we 

.^^cflnnotflinettlAiitlut  the  opikiiDn«i>fttfae  Rabbits  is  minsttliese  marriages; 

'^  «nd^mBi8  tndried-witiiout  the  baaediotion  of  the  Rabbles,  would  be  ocJn« 

;«  ttideiedjfi  nartfad^Mii;^  hut  mot  tdiffUms^"   Vide  p.  154. 

f  Vide  the  answer  to  the  first  and  second  queries  proposed  to  the  Aseemlily, 
from  p.  151  to  l54i. 


4S9  FUTUJtK  OOMTERIS^Ny  &C* 

Tine  deliverer,  which,  however  thoy  may  for  a  moitieiKt  be  mk* 
applied  by  temporary  delunon  or  interested  flattery,  audli  error 
•most  be  transitory  as  the  cause  which  leads  to  it;  while  th« 
apirit  of  investigation  having  been  once  roused,  and  the  blind- 
ness of  prejudice  against  the  Christian  name  in  some  degree  r^ 
0H»ved,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  truth  will  oertainly,  and  perhapi 
jM>t  very  remotely,  prevaiL 

If  from  the  metropolis  of  the  French  we  turn  to  that  of  the 
British  Empire,  we  there  behold  the  attention  of  the  other 
•powerful  Nation,  which  sways  the  sceptre  of  Europe^  ahe 
directed  to  the  situati<m  and  the  improvement  of  this  so  kttgper* 
jecuted  people*  This  attention  indeed  originates  frmn  far  difleront 
motives,  and  appears  to  be  conducted  with  far  different  viewe: 
here  the  leading  motives  are,  sincere  benevolence,  and  the  seal 
of  true  religion ;  not  the  selfishness  of  ambition,  or  the  subtlety 
of  policy.  The  object  has  been,  not  to  oonnect  them  with  anj 
mere  human  establishment,  not  to  bind  Ouim  to  any  sinigle  states 
or  bend  their  conscience  to  the  dictates  of  any  human  authority; 
but  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ever  gloriom 
•Gospel ;  to  umte  them  under  the  dominion  of  their  own  Mesaish, 
.the  Son  of  David  the  King  of  Israel,  whose  word  is  the  wvird  of 
.truth,  and  his  law  the  dictate  of  Heaven,  and  thus  restsce  tliii 
■once  favoured  race  to  .the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God.  The  efforts  made  for  these  truly  great  and 
truly  Christian  purposes  are  too  recent,  *  and  their  opem^WB 
and  effects  as  yet  too  limited,  to  enable  us  to  pronounoe  on  tbetf 
final  effect  But,  surely,  much  is  to  be  hoped  firom  such  a 
spirit;  much  to.be.  anticipated  from  exortions  for  a  porpoae^ 
which  the  God  of  mercy^  the  common  Father  of  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian,  cannot  but  approve.  The  seed  of  Gospel  truth  is  dov 
sown;  and  however  minute  and  inconsiderable  it  may  appear (o 
human  observance,  we  are  warranted  to  hope  that  it  will  sink 
its  root  deep,  and  rear  its  branches  high^  and  spread  its  shaile 
taide^  and  bring  forth  abundant  fruit. 

Of  a  similar  tendency,  and  inspiring  similar  hopes,  is  the  in* 

* 

*  The  Author  begs  leave  to  refer  to  a  Sermon  preadied  by  him  io  St 
Andrew*8  Church,  Dablin,  the  Slat  April  18 11,  in  aid  of  the  London  Sodetf 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jewa,  for  a  more  foil  expoaitioDofiM 
views  on  this  subject. 
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creaung  zeal  of  all  sincere  enlightened  Oiristians^'for  extencling 
miflmonB  into  the  remotest  r^ons  of  the  heathen  world;  and 
aboye  all  for  translating  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  every 
r^on  of  the  globe»  and  presenting  the  holy  Scriptures  of  thi^ 
New  Testament  to  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  tongue^  *  in  which 
alone  they  could  attract  attention  and  respect.    It  isremarkable^ 
that  the  prepress  made  in  such  translations,  within  these  last 
twenty  years,  f  has  exceeded  that  of  a  century  before ;  and.  that 
the  activity  in  forming  Bible  Societies,  and  extending  Missions 
in  the  capital  and  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  within  that  period^ 
has  been  almost  increcUble,  when  we  reflect  on  the  present 
tumultuous  and  distressed  period  of  the  world,  which,. as  a  mere 
political  or  worldly  calculator  would  judge^  tend  so  powerfully 
to  divert  the  attention  and  exertions  of  mankind,  from  objects 
apparently  speculative  and  remote,  and  confine  them  to  the  care 
of  their  immediate  preservation,  and  immediate  interest;  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  has  roused  the  attention  of  all,  who 
possessed  any  serious  reflection,  to  the  mutability  of  all  worldly 
good,  the  supreme  importance  of  eternal  concerns,  and  the  para- 
mount duty  of  diffusing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel^-,  and  thus 
extending  the  dominion  of  purity,  piety,  and  benevolence. 

Our  hopes,  of  the  impediments  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  converdion  of  the  Jews  being  gradually  removed,  must  be 
eoafirmed  by  the  rapid  spread  of  a  spirit  of  toleration  amongst 
Christians,  not  only  towards  the  Jews,  but  towards  each  .other. 
The  disputes  and  animosities,  the  cruelties  and  persecutions, 
which  have  attended  religious  differences  amongst  Christians, 
have  been  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  %  who  coidd 

*  ThiB  translation  began  to  be  put  to  press  last  year;  and  Dr.  Buchanan 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Lee,  a  scholar  of  enlarged  views,  who  published  a  tract 
called  **  Israel  Redux,"  in  the  year  1677,  has  calculated,  from  the  prophecies 
**  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoealypse,  that  in  the  year  1,81 1  the  times  or  happiness 
to  Israel  should  begin.    Vide  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches,  p.  226. 

t  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his  Letters  in  defence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  which  they  effect  with  ^as  it  seems  to  me^  an  iiresistible 
strength'  of  argoment,  and  certainly  nvith  the  most  admirable  Christian 
temper,  states,  "  that  this  Establishment  has  done  more  for  the  diffusion  of 
^  Christianity,  than  has  been  effected  in  the  same  time  in  any  age  since  the 
*/^  Apostles ;  as  it  has  in  seven  years  been  the  means  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
"in  nPTY-FOUR  LANGUAGES."  He  aflerwards  proves  it  has  extended  to  fifty- 
eight,  into  twenty-three  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  not  known  to  have  been 
hefore  translated.    Vide  pages  1 1  &  37. 

,  t  Vide  remarkable  instance  in  David  Levi's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophe- 
cies, vol.  i.  p,  72',  and  from  97  to  122. 
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never  reoognite  in  a  religion,  thus  savagely  perverted,  the  system 
of  mercy  and  peaee  which  their  promised  Messiah  was  to  oBta* 
Uish.  Bat  as  Christians  shall  approach  to  aa  agreement  io 
^very  thing  essential,  and  shall  learn  to  preserve  brotherly  love, 
notwithstanding  lesser  differences,  the  genuine  beauties  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  will  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  characters  of  its 
heavenly  origin  appear  consfHcuous,  both  to  the  Qentile  and  the 
Jew. 

We  may  also  be  encouraged  to  hope,  that  the  reception  of 
genuine  Christianity  will  be  facilitated  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Mahomedan  superstition,  which,  as  it  originated  in  deception, 
was  spread  by  violence,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  proof,  appears 
gradually  declining  as  knowledge  and  inquiry  are  diflVised,  and 
the  despotism  which  upheld  it  is  narrowed  in  its  extent^  and 
weakened  in  its  authority;  and  it  is  notorious  how  long  and 
heavily  the  Mahomedan  yoke  has  pressed  upon  the  Asiatic  Jews, 
amongst  whom  are  included  many  descendants  of  the  Tnro 
Tribes  of  Judah,  and  probably  the  entire  body  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
cS  Israel*  Another  great  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  appears  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  rapid  decline  of 
Popery,  which,  by  exhibiting  Christianity  as  an  idolatrous 
adcHratiott  of  an  inferior  Being,  shocked  the  reason  and  wounded 
the  feelings  of  ihe  Jews,  and  thus  closed  their  ears  against  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  by  an  almost  invincible  prejudice; 
wUIe^  by  the  rigours  of  its  persecution,  it  terrified  them  from 
extending  their  inquiries  and  discovering  the  truth. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
connects  the  converrion  of  the  Jews  with  the  most  extended 
and  glorious  triumph  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  present  state  of 
the  world  exhibits  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  evident!/ 
prepare  for  this  consummation.  The  Jews,  dispersed  through 
every  re^on,  habituated  to  every  climate,  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  the  manners  of  every  country,  holding  a  constant 
correspondence  with  each  other,  would  form  a  company  of 
preachers,  who  without  a  miracle  would  proclaim  to  every 
nation  under  heaven,  in  their  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.  *  "  Their  sound  would  go  out  into  all  lands,  their 
"  voice  to  the  ends  of  the  world,"     If  converted,  like  St.  Paul, 

^Actsii.  IL  ^ 
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from  inveferlite  enemies  to  zealous  iH*eaeheA*8,  Ihcit  testimony 
would  carry  oonvietioQ  to  every  heart ;  and  while  they  adored 
that  Jestis  Whom  they  had  crucified,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
proclaim  ikai  Goepel  they  had  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
rejected  as  the  word  of  life,  all  mankind  would  exclaim,  ^*  Thir 
'<  is  the  finger  of  God/'  *  Thus,  as  during  their  alienation 
they  hove  he^  unolgectionable,  because  hostile,  witnesses  of  the 
divine  origin  of  those  prophecies  to  which  Christianity  appeals^ 
they  would,  when  converted  from  hostility,  be  resistless  preachers 
of  those  truths  which  they  had  rejected ;  thus  verifying  the^ 
declaratioci  of  the  Apostle,  that  ^^  if  the  casting  them  away  was 
^^  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  the  receiving  of  them  will  be  life 
«  from  the  dead."  f 

The  time  of  these  events  I  would  not  presume  precisely  to  as-* 
eertain ;  it  will  certainly  be  coincident  with  the  close  of  the 
twdve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
'^time,  times,  and  a  half,"  of  Daniel,  when  God  shall  have' 
accomplished  to  scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people ;  %  the 
same  period  during  which,  according  to  St.  John  in  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  the  church  of  Christ  was  to  remain  desolate  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  §  the  forty-two  months  during  which  the  court  without 
the  Temjde  is  to  be  given  unto  the  Grentiles,  and  the  holy  city 
they  dhall  tread  under  foot.  ||  At  whatever  era  this  period  be 
comadered  as  commencing,  f  it  is  evidently  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  decline  of  Papacy  and  of  Mahomedanism ;  the 
multiplication  of  missions,  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures ; 
the  communication  lately  opened  between  the  ancient  and  apos* 
toKc  church  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Hindbostan  **  and  the 

*  Exod.  viii.  19,  +  Rom.  xi.  1 5.  X  ^^^-  *"•  '''• 

§  Rev.  xii.  14.  '     ||  Rev.  xi.  2. 

t  Faber  places  its  cominencement  at  the  year  of  our  Lord  606 ;  Dr.  Hales, 
620;  Mp.  Bicheno,  529;  Flemings,  532;  Bishop  Newton,  727.  Its  close 
must  be  equally  uncertain.  Vide  Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  page  1358,  where 
seven  different  terminations  of  this  period  are  recited. 

**  Vide  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches,  article  concerning  the  Syrian 
Christians. — When  the  Portuguese  compelled  150  of  the  Syrian  clergy  on  the 
<!o&st  to  attend  a  synod,  headed  by  a  Romish  archbishop  in  place  of  their 
^wn,  who  had  been  sent  prisoner  to  Lisboiy  they  were  accused,  says  Dr. 
Bachanan,  of  the  following  practices  and  opinions  :  **  That  they  had  married 
wives;  that  they  owned  but  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper .  that  they  neither  invoked  saints,  nojc  worshipped  images,  nor  be- 
haved in  purgatory ;  and  that  they  had  no  other  orders  or  names  of  dignity 
in  the  cbuvcb,  than  jfohop,  Priest^  and  Deacon.*'    These  tenets  they  were 
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Chareh  of  England,  tending  so  strongly  to  protect  the  former, 
and  prove  the  parity  of  the  latter ;  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  in  the  Frozen  and  the  Torrid  Zone, 
under  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Pole,  as  well  as  under  the 
Equator ;  the  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  new 
feelings  of  mankind  towards  this  singular  people ; — all  these  cir- 
cumstances indicate  the  approach  of  that  distinguished  era,  when 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  shall  prepare  for  the  falness  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  all  shall  become  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd, 
even  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

To  conclude :  When  we  observe  the  nature  and  the  unity  of 
the  grand  design  which  pervades  and  coni^ects  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  describe  the 
progress  and  conduct  of  this  design,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  their  divine  original :  The  design  is  that  of  bringing  all 
mankind  to  an  exalted,  pure,  and  spiritual  happiness,  by  teach- 
ing, enforcing,  and  exciting  in  them  love  and  obedience  to  the 
one  true  Ood.     As  this  grand  object  is  perfectly  singular  and 
unparalleled,  no  other  system  of  religion  so  much  as  professing 
to  attempt  it  (except  such  as  have  plainly  borrowed  it  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  debased  it  with  the  intermix- 
ture of  human  error  and  depravity)  so  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scriptures  describe  this  scheme  to  have  been  conducted,  is  also 
such  as  no  human  invention  can  be  supposed  to  have  formed,  no 
human  contrivance  could  have  eSSscted.     Indeed  when  we  con- 
template the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  united  in  one 
system,  which  extended  its  views  backward  to  the  Creation,  and 
forward  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  human  race — ^When  we 
perceive  that  it  connects  these  grand  events  by  ascribing  both, 
with  all  the  intermediate  gradations  which  combine  them,  totlie 
same  great  Author,  even  the  Son  of  God,  ^  ^^  by  whom  all 
*^  things  were  made ;"  who  is  the  ^*  only  mediator  between  God 
«  and  man ;"   and  who  in  the  "  fulness  of  time,  forsaking  that 

called  on  to  abjure,  or  to  suffer  suspension  from  all  church  benefices.  It 
was  ak  decreed,  tliat  all  the  Syrian  books  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  tlu4 
could  be  found,  should  be  burned ;  *^  in  order,"  said  the  Inmiisitors,  <<  thatno 
'pretended  apostolical  monuments  should  remain,"  Vide  Buchanan'! 
Cnristian  Researches,  2d  edit.  p.  89. 

♦  Vide  John  i.  ver.  1  to  14 :  1  Cor.  xv.  16  to  28 :  Phil.  ii.  5  to  1 1 :  Col  i. 
13  to  23 :  1  Tim.  ii.  5 :  Dan.  vii.  13  &  14 :  Rev.  i.  5  to  6 :  xi.  15to  19:  xr. 
3  to  5,  and  xix.  &  xx.  Vide  also  BuUer's  Analog^y,  Pakll.  ph.  i?.  &  v. 
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'<  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was/* 
took  our  nature  upon  him,  that  he  might  live  to  instruct,  and 
die  to  redeem,  mankind,  and  has  ascended  into  heaven,  there  to 
make  intercession  for  us ;  whence  he  will  return  again  in  power 
and  in  great  glory  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  ^^  render  to  every 
<^  man  according  to  his  deeds:  to  them  whO)  by  patient  conti- 
^^  nuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory  and  honour,  and  immor- 
'^  tality  ;  eternal  life  :  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and 
''  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation, 
"  and  wrath)  tribulation  and  anguish  upon,  every  soul  of  man 
^'  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  die  Gentile  :  but 
'^  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man  who  worketh  good,  to 
^^  the  Jew  first,,  and  also  to  the  Gentile  :  for  there  is  no  respect 
"  of  persons  with  God."  * — When  we  see  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  this  Divine  Being  as  the  centre  in  whom  all  revela- 
tions meet,  the  great  Agent  oa  whom  all  human  expectations 
depend — When  we  view  the  scheme  carried  on  under  this 
Supreme  Lord  and  King,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  with  an 
uninterrupted  progress  from  the  creation  to  this  hour,  and  still 
evidently  progressive ;  exhibiting  the  Church  of  Clirist,  and  the 
Jewish  Nation  which  rejects  that  Christ,  as  rendered  equally 
subservient  to  this  grand  design  of  Providence;  by  which  ^'  the 
^'kingdoms  of  this  world  will  finally  become  the  kingdoms 
'^  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ :"  f  smd  the  triumph  of  grace 
here  will  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of  glory  hereafter. — When  we 
contemplate  all  this,  can  we  avoid  exclaiming  with  the  Apostle, 
*'  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
'^  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
'^  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
*'  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  Or  who  hath  first 
^'  given  to  him,,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ? 
'^  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things  :  to 
"  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen."  J 

♦  Rom.  ii.  6—1 L  f  Rev.  xi.  15.  %  Rom.  xi.  33—36. 
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SINCE  the  tuu«  when  tliis  liist  Lecture  was  composed,  Pfovidenoe,  by  a 
•eries  ^f  unexpected  aud  iUustrioits  events,  has  o?erturned  that  portentous 
Power  which  threatened  universal  sUvery  and  ruin,  and  has  restored  freedom 
and  peace  to  the  European  world.     Surely  this  happy  consummation,  as  it 
must  revive  the  intercourse,  and  increase  the  union  of  the  European  States, 
and  enooora^  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice  in  public  measures,  by  the 
illustrioas  example  which  the  allied  Powers  exhibited  in  their  hour  of 
triumph— so  it  tends  to  inspire  the  religious  observer  with  the  chemng  hope, 
that  it  will  accelerate  the  removal  of  national  and  religious  prejudices,  the 
free  communication  of  opinion,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Truth.    At  the  same  time  I  confess  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  the  efibrts  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  restore  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  give  new  vigour  to  tiie  monastic  institutions  of 
Popery,  and  also  the  diflEbulties  which  appear  to  impede  the  total  aboHtion  of 
the  Shive  Trade,  throw  a  cloud  over  this  otherwise  bright  pro«peet-^they 
appear  to  indicate  a  slower  advance  in  religions  and  moral  improvement,  and 
inspire  a  fear,  that  much  labour,  and  perhaps  much  suffering,  may  intervene, 
hefore  genuine  Christianity  can  overcome  the  impediments  which  retard  its 
spread  and  the  corruptions  which  resist  its  influence.    Of  this  only  we  may 
be  sure,  that  the  grand  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  by 
the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  is  in  progress,  and  that  in  the  fulness  of  time 
**  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
^  the  sea,*'  and  that  thus  **  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  beoone  the 
^  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.*' 
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SECTION  L 

The  texts  which  were  collected  hjf  Le  Clerc,  as  affording  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  PentcUeuch  was  composed  by  Moses,  considered;*  with  the 
answer  to  the  objection  founded  on  each  text  annexed  to  it — Dr,  Geddes^s 
opinions  on  the  authenticOy  of  the  Pentateuch  considered — iS^ecimens  of 

'  his  reasonings  on  this  subject — An  article  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Critical  Review  for  September y  1806,  in  which  Mr*  De 
Wetts  worh  on  the  Old  Testament  is  briefly  considered—An  humble 
remonstrance  to  the  Reviewers. 

No.  L 
Text  :  Gen.  ii.  11  and  12. — "  The  name  of  the  first  river  is 
^'  Pison  :  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havi- 
'^lath,  where  there  is  gold.     And   the  gold   of  that  land  is 
^  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone." 

Objection. — These  obseryatioDe  appear  the  production  of  some 
one  residing  in  Chaldsea,  for  Pison  is  that  branch  of  tlie  Euphrates 
which  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  passes  by  those  countries  which 
were  formerly  called  Chaldsea,  and  where  now  Ormus  is  ;  and  it  is  not 
credible  that  Moses,  who  had  but  just  left  Egypt,  should  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  and  productions  of  distant  countries,  or 
have  been  inspired  on  such  a  subject. 

Answer,  by  Le  Clerc  himself. — Admitting  these  observations  to 
relate  to  Chaldaea,  that  country  might  be  extremely  well  known  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  Moses,  by  merchants  trading  tliither.  For  if  in 
tlie  time  of  Jacob,  companies  of  merchants  traded  from  Gilead  (vide 
Genes,  xxxvii.  25.)  to  Egypt,  with  spices,  &g.  why  might  not  mer- 
chants from  Chaldaea  trade  thither,  near  four  hundred  yeai's  after,  in 

'■*  vide  Cleric!  Prolegomena  in  Vet.  Testam.  DissertaUo  3ia  dc  Scriptore  Fentatcuchi»  et  WUsu 
Hfisodlanea  Sacva,  Tcfin.  I » Lib.  I.  cap.  xiv.    An  Mcwcs  Audor  PcnUteucbi.  * 
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the  time  of  Moses  ?  And  thus  might  not  all  these  circHmstances  be 
easily  known,  to  one  educated  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  **  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians** 

No.  II. 
Text  :  Gen.  x.  8  to  12. — "  And  Cash  begat  Nimrod  :  he  he- 
'*  gan  to  be  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it  is 
*'  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 
^^  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  and  Erech^ 
^^  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar*  Out  of  that 
^^  land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria,  and  builded  Niniveth,  and 
<<  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  between  Niniveth 
*^  and  Calah :  the  same  is  a  great  city." 

# 

Objection. — First,  this  exactness  in  describing  the  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Assyria,  appears  to  indicate  an  author  conyf^sant  in  thoBe 
countries ;  and  it  would  be  more  natural  after  the  Babyl'onish  captirity, 
than  at  a  period  long  before  the  Jews  had  any  intereouree  with  the 
Babylonians,  Secondly,  Ninive  took  its  name  from  Ninus^  the  son  of 
Belus;  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  two  hundred  years  after 
Moses. 

>  ANawER. — ^The  celebrity  of  Babylon  and  the  other  cities,  affords  a 
natural  reason  why  Moses  should  particularize  them,   as  he  has  in 
several  other  cases  alluded  to  ancient  facts  and  ancient  names ;  and 
there  is  no  accuracy  of  knowledge  in  the  enumeration,  which  may  not 
naturally  be  ascribed  to  him.     To  the  second  objection  it  is  answered^ 
there  is   no  proof  which  can  be  depended  on,  that  Nimrod  did  not 
build  Ninive  as  well  as  the  other  cities,  or  that  it  took  its  name  from 
Ninus ;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  only  prove  that  this  single  name  wa? 
added  to  the  words  of  Moses,  by  some  later  writer,  to  complete  tb& 
enumeration  of  these  ancient  and  distinguished  cities.     I  would  add, 
that  our  common  translation,  which  reads,  ''  Out  of  that  land  tpeni 
" Assur  (i.  e.  the  Assyiian)  and  built  Niniveth"    &c.   removes  the 
whole  difficulty.     This  clause  may  have  been  naturally  added  by  some 
writer  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  before  or  dunng' 
the  Babylonish  captivity.     And  this  translation  is  not  only  agreeable 
to  the   original  Hebrew,  but  to  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan,  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic  and  the  Vulgate  versions. 

In  truth,  there  being  no  other  objection  than  this  very  feeble  and 
futile  one,  made  to  the  enumerations  contained  in  this  tenth  chapter 
of  Grenesis,  as  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time 
Moses  lived,  forms  as  strong  a  presumptive  proof  as  can  be  desired, 
that  it  was  really  written  by  him ;  and  that  he  possessed  the  most 
astonishing  accuracy  of  information  as  to  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the 
primeval  history  and  spread  of  mankind.  It  is  indeed  most  remark- 
l^ble,  that  this  chapter^  short  as  it  is|  suppUes  .the  only  clue  whlcii 
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directs  oar  steps,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  nations  in  the  very  remotest 
period  of  antiquity ;  and  that  the  authors  who  have  followed  it  with 
the  closest  attention,  have  heen  most  successful  in  evolving  the  laby- 
rinths and  penetrating  the  recesses  of  the  very  earliest  history,  and 
explaining  in  a  rational  and  consistent  manner  the  apparently  wild  and 
chimerical  fictions  of  heathen  mythology.  Memorable  examples  of 
tliis  are  found  in  the  Phcdeg  of  Bochart^  in  which,  from  this  account 
in  Genesis,  he  traces  with  such  wonderful  accuracy  and  success  the 
origin  of  nations ;  and  thus  decidedly  confirms  the  Mosaic  history,  which 
declares  that  *^  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  was  the  whole  earth  over- 
**  spread."  * 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  success  with  which  the  learned  Bryant,, 
following  the  same  guide,  has  analysed  the  various  systems  and  fables 
of  ancient  mythology,  and  shewn  how  naturally  they  can  be  explained 
and  connected,  by  considering  them  as  ultimately  derived  from  the  facts 
and  characters  of  the  Mosaic  records.  I  might  easily  multiply  in- 
stances, but  I  forbear,  and  proceed  with  my  subject. 


No.  IIL 

Text  :  Gen.  xi.  28  and  31.— "Haran  died  in  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
<(  dees :  they  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  the  land  of 
"  Canaan/' 

Objection. — This  city  or  country  could  not  be  so  called  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  for  the  Chasdem  or  Chaldceans  descended  from  CJiesed^ 
who  was  the  nephew  of  Abraham  by  his  brother  Nahor,  Gen.  xxii. 
22.  In  the  time  of  Moses  that  region  was  called  Padan  Aram ;  it 
was  the  more  modem  writers  about  the  time  of  the  captivity,  who 
called  it  the  land  of  the  Chaldees. 

Answer,  by  Witsius. — Le  Clerc,  who  advanced  the  objection,  con- 
fesses it  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  the  Chaldseans  derived  their  name 
from  Chesed,  and  where  this  city  was,  since  it  was  the  name  of  two 
cities  near  the  Euphrates ;  the  extent  of  the  land  of  Chaldsea  is  also 
uncertain.  It  is  remarkable  that  Le  Clerc,  who  on  reflection  abandon- 
ed and  even  refuted  his  own  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, has  omitted  to  take  any  notice  of  this  in  his  review  of  them ; 
in  all  probability  deeming  it  too  trifling. 

It  is  indeed  not  wonderful  that  Witsius  should  grow  a  little  angry : 
after  stating  the  answer,  he  adds,  '^  Hsec  si  vera  sunt  ne  species  quidem 
''  difiicaltatis  superest,  quid  ergo  movit  criticnm  nisi  pitiva  carpendi 
'<  libido,  ex  qua  orta  est  quam  subjungit  accusatio,  scriptores  sacros 
^^parum  exactos  esse  nominibtis"  If  Le  Clerc  advanced  this  accusa- 
tion, it  was  certainly  a  rash  act ;  but  he  should  be  forgiven,  since  he 
as  certainly  repented  of  it. 

«  Gen.  ix.  19. 
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No.  IV. 

T£Xt:  Gen.  xii.  6. — <^Tbe  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land:*' 
and  xiii.  7.  ^'  The  Canaanite  and  the  Peiizzite  then  dwelled  in 
« the  land." 

Objection. — They  therefore  were  not  there  when  this  history  was 
written,  hut  they  continued  there  until  after  the  death  of  Moses; 
therefore  be  was  not  tlie  author  of  this  book. 

'    Answer,  by  Witsius. — ^It  does  not  follow  from  this  clause,  that  the 
Canaanites  had  been  expelled  when  it  was  written ;  it  may  mean  no 
more,  than  that  the  Canaanites  were  even  at  that  time  in  the  land  which 
God  had  promised  to  give  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.     And  this  observa* 
tion  may  have  been  intended  to  illustrate  the  ftdth  of  Abraham,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  command  of  God,  by  sojourning  in  this 
stmnge  land,  though  even  then  inhabited  by  a  powerful  nation  totally 
unconnected  with,  if  not  averse  to  him :  a  circumstance  intimated  by 
>Vbraham*s  remonstrance  to  Lot,  to  avoid  any  enmity  between  them, 
**  because  they  were  brethren  ;"  as  if  he  had  said,  It  would  be  most 
extreme  imprudence  for  us,  who  are  brethren,  who  have  no  connexion 
or  friendship  but  with  each  other,  to  allow  any  dissension  to  arise  be- 
tween us,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  strangers,  indifferent  to,  or  even 
averse  to  us,  who  might  rejoice  at  onr  quanel,  and  take  advantage  of 
it  to  our  common  mischief ;   ''  for  the   Canaanite  and   Perizeite  was 
*<  even  then  in  the  land."     What  is  there  in  this,  asks  Witsius,  which 
Moses  might  not  have  said  ^     I  may  venture  to  add  that  another  reason 
may  be  given,  for  noticing  the  circumstance  of  the  Canaanite  and  Pe- 
rizzite  having  been  then  in  the  land,  which  Moses  immediately  after 
declares  God  had  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.     The  Israelites 
might  thus  be  most  clearly  satisfied,  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  purpose  of  God  to  give  them  this  land,  when  they  were  reminded 
that  at  the  very  time  this  purpose  had  been  declared,  the  very  same 
nation  possessed  the  country,  who  still  occupied  it.     It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  Dr.  Geddes  insists  that  it  must  be  granted^  that 
this  comma  supplies  a  proof,  that  this  history  was  written  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  or  that  it  must  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
dition by  some  posterior  scribe  ;*'  which  last  he  is  not  disposed  ^in 
admit.     He  adduces  Dathe  and  Rosenmuller  as  explaining  the  pasa^ 
as  Witsius  had  done :  **  the   Canaanite  was  even  then  in  the  land." 
They  are  as  respectable  authorities  in  Hebrew  literature  as  even  Dr. 
Geddes  himself ;  and  I  think  the  Doctor's  opinion,  that  this  comma 
was  necessarily  written  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  already 
sufficiently  refuted. 

No.  V. 

Text:  Gen.  xiii.  18. — "  Abram  dwelt  in  the  l^ain  of  Mamre, 
"  which  is  in  Hebron." 
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Objection. — It  appears  from  Joslma,  xir.  15,  and  xv.  13,  that  the 
original  name  of  this  place  was  Kiijath  Arba,  and  that  it  probably  took 
the  name  of  Hebron  from  the  grandson  of  Cpleb. 

Answer. — The  words  ^'  which  is  in  Hebron/'  seem  to  hare  been 
added  by  a  later  hand,  to  mark  out  the  place,  as  evidently  was  done 
in  Genesis,  xxiii.  2.  ^^  And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba ;  the  same  is 
*'  Hebron,  in  the  land  of  Canaan/'  Such  explanatory  additions  becom- 
ing necessary  by  time,  appear  to  me  rather  to  confirm  than  impeach 
the  antiquity  of  the  origimd.  Witsius  thinks  Hebron  added  as  an  ex- 
planatory word,  wherever  it  occurs. 

No.  VL 
Text  :  Gen.  xiv.  14, — "  Abrain  pursued  them  nnto  Dan." 

Objection. — Dan  acquired  that  name  from  the  Danites,  long  after 
Moses,  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  being  Laish. 

Answer. — ^Le  Clerc  from  Josephus,  Antiq.  Lib.  I.  cap.  x.  observes, 
ihat  this  place  was  so  called  from  its  being  near  one  of  the  fountains  of 
the  river  Jordan  ;  Jor  was  the  name  of  the  other.  Witsius  seems  to 
think  this  word  was  inserted  by  a  later  hand  (Samuel  or  Ezra)  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  situation,  in  the  room  of  an  old  name,  the  application 
of  which  was  unknown.  I  would  add,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  the  Arabic  version  read,  instead  of  Dan,  Banjas.  There  was 
therefore  probaldy  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  name  which  had  origi- 
nally stood  here ;  which  would  render  the  insertion  of  a  modem  name 
to  mark  the  place  plainly,  more  necessary. 

No.  VII. 

Text  :  Gen.  xx.  7. — "  He  is  a  prophet."  K^aa* 

Objection — This  word  was  of  a  more  modem  date  than  Moses,  as 
appears  from  1  Samuel,  ix.  9. 

Answer. — The  word  is  certainly  used  in  this  sense  constantly  in 
the  Pentateuch.  Thus,  Exod.  vii,  1.  God  tells  Moses,  **  thy  brother 
**  shall  be  thy  prophet,"'  thy  K^aa.  Numb.  xi.  29.  "  Would  God 
'^ the  Lord's  people  were  all  prophets"  the  same  word  is  used ;  and 
Numb.  xi.  27.  ** Eldad  and  Medad  do  prophesy"  the  same  root  is 
used ;  and  Deut.  xiii.  I.  3.  5.  prophet  is  expressed  by  the  same  word; 
and  in  the  promise  of  God  to  Moses,  Deut.  xviii.  18.  **  God  will  raise 
'^^  them  up  a  prophet  like  unto  thee."  Nor  does  the  passage  in  Samuel 
prove  the  word  was  never  used  before,  but  lather  that  it  was  not  used 
to  denote  strictly  a  foreseer  of  future  events,  which  in  SamueVs  time 
it  was  appropriated  to.  *^  Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to 
enquire  of  God,"  (to  reveal  secrets  or  future  events)  "thus  he  spake, 
Come  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer,  (nK*in)  for  he  that  is  now  called  a 
prophet  (k^13)  was  beforetiroe  called  a  seer."  Now  to  nie  this  change 
of  signification  appears  natural,  and  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
early  patriarchs,  to  whom  this  ^ord  was  applied,  and  Aaron  himself, 
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were  much  mofe  distinguished  as  intercessors  with  God,  expounders 
of  his  willy  and  teachers  of  trae  religion,  than  as  foreseers  of  future 
events.  At  that  period,  or  afterwards,  two  distinct  words  naay  have 
been  used  to  denote  these  two  ideas :  in  process  of  time,  as  the  teachers 
sent  from  God  became  more  disting^hed  for  prophecy,  the  word 
originally  applied  to  them  generally^  became  more  confined  to  the  pre- 
dictors of  future  events,  and  superseded  the  use  of  the  second  word, 
which  had  been  more  recently  introduced,  and  was  always  of  inferior 
dignity. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  wonl  is  most  frequently  used  to  denote  a 
prophet,  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  and  even  in  Samuel.  Le 
Clerc  on  mature  consideration,  (and  it  should  seem  very  rationally,) 
thought  that  instead  of  calling  into  question  the  authenticity  of  the  en- 
tire Pentateuch,  in  consequence  of  this  parenthesis,  we  should  rather 
question  the  authority  of  the  parenthesis  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  which  is 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  context,  perplexes  the  sense,  and  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  a  marginal  note  which  crept  into  the  text,  and 
at  a  wrong  place  too*    Vide  Clerici  Notas  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9. 

No.  VIIL 

Text  :  Gen.  xxii.  14. — "  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of 
*'  that  place  Jebovah-jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the 
<*  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen." 

Objection, — Some  persons  affirm  this  to  be  the  mountain  Moriab, 
on  which  the  temple  was  built ;  and  that  it  did  not  get  this  name, 
nni»,  which,  say  they,  is  the  same  as  that  taken  from  this  event, 
rrms  until  the  temple  had  been  built.  Besides,  the  phrase,  *^  as  it  is 
**  said  to  this  da^f  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  does 
not  seem  adi^ted  to  the  period  when  Moses  lived. 

Answer. — There  is  nothing  but  mere  conjecture  for  the  mount  Mo- 
riah  deriving  its  name  from  this  event,  and  still  less  for  its  not  being 
so  called  until  after  the  temple  was  built.  The  name  Jireh,  though 
similar  in  sense  to  Morijeh  or  Moriah,  is  not  the  same,  and  may  hare 
been  in  use  from  the  time  of  Abraham :  and  the  interval  between 
Abraham  and  Moses  was  long  enough  (above  four  hundred  years)  to 
justify  the  expression,  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  Le  Clerc  brings  mauf 
instances  to  confirm  such  a  use  of  the  words  to  this  day^  I  think  uone- 
,  cessarily.  In  truth  I  do  not  clearly  understand  either  the  objection  or 
the  answer.  If  the  reader  is  curious,  he  may  find  them  in  Clerici  DU- 
sertatio,  No.  vii.  p.  32.  Witsius  takes  no  notice  of  this  objection,  nor 
do  I  think  it  was  necessary  to  notice  it ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  sup- 
press any  appearance  of  objection. 

Dr.  Geddes  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  say  with  Eben 
Ezra  that  there  is  here  any  interpolation ;  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  origi' 
nal  narrative,  whether  written  by  Moses  or  «ny  other  person ;  an  ex- 
pression may  become  proverbial,  during  the  lifetime  even  of  him  wbo 
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first  ottered  \U'  All  that  we  can  lawfully  infer  from  the  text  is,  that 
these  words,  ^*  in  the  mountain  the  Lord  will  pronde,"  had  become  a 
proverbial  saying  when  the  author  wrote. 

No.  IX. 

Text  :  Gen.  xxxv.  21. — ^^  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread 
^^  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar." 

Objection. — The  writer  of  this  could  not  be  Moses,  for  Edar  was 
the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  beyond  the 
present  site  of  which,  says  the  writer,  Israel  spread  his  tent. 

ANSWER.»-The  tower  of  Edar  means  the  toicer  of  the  Flocks^  and 
there  might  have  been  different  towers  so  called  in  tbe  time  of  Jacob  ; 
and  if  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  stood  in  the  spot  meant  by  Moses,  it  may 
have  gained  its  name  from  this  old  name,  now  revived  and  applied  to  a 
new  object. 

The  learned  Mr.  Mar^h  observes,  that  this  objection  implies  a  mani- 
fest absurdity :  ''  for  if  the  writer  of  this  passage  had  meant  the  tower 
^*  of  Edar  in  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  made  Jacob  spread  his  tent  be- 
'^  yond  a  tower,  that  probably  did  not  exist  till  many  hundred  years 
^'  after  his  death.*'  *  But  Dr.  Geddes  builds  much  upon  this  text ; 
vide  infra. 

No.  X. 

Text:  Gen.  xxxvi.  31. — ^^And  these  are  the  kings  that 
*<  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king 
'^  over  the  children  of  Israel.'' 

Objection. — There  are  then  reckoned  up  eight  kings  in  succession, 
that  is,  as  many  as  there  were  generations  from  Jacob  to  Obed,  grand- 
father of  David,  and  cotemporary  with  Saul  the  first  king  of  Israel ; 
whereas,  from  Jacob  to  Mpses  were  only  four  generations,  as  Moses 
himself  counts  them. 

WUsius  ANSWERS — There  was  here  nothing  Moses  might  not  have 
said,  for  in  Gen.  xxxv.  11.  it  was  promised  to  Jacob  that  '*  kings 
**  should  come  out  of  his  loins ;''  and  Moses  might  mark  it  as  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  so  many  kings  had  reigned  over  Esau  before  his  own 
time,  and  consequently  before  this  promise  to  Jacob  had  been  fulfilled : 
and  it  appears  ft-om  Deut.  xvii.  14,  Moses  foretold  the  Jews  would 
elect  kings.  As  to  the  number  of  kings,  236  years  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Isaac,  when  Esau  took  possession  of  Edom,  to  the  time  when 
Moses  became  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  this  might  well  allow  eight 
successions  of  kings.  Le  Clerc,  however,  from  an  idea  that  this  pas- 
sage, if  retained,  would  imply  a  prophetic  declaration  of  Moses,  on  a 
subject  which  did  not  require  it,  supposes  that  from  verse  31  to  40, 
is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  hand ;  and  I  confess  I  think  it  carries 

*  vide  Marih  on  the  Authentioity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moms,  Cambridge,  179S,  p.  14. 
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internal  evHlerice  of  it«  being  to ;  it  is  written  in  a  different  nmroei 
from  the  partR  before  and  after  it,  being  nrach  more  particular  than  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  mentioning  not  only  the  king  s  names,  bnt  th^ 
names  of  the  cities  they  built,  and  of  the  unves  of  same,  and  of  memo- 
rable actions  they  performed ;  whereas,  in  verse  40,  we  find  the  enu- 
meration of  dukes  or  chiefs  descended  from  Esan,  resumed  and  carried 
on  with  the  simplicity  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter ;  and  end- 
ing with  this  expression,  **  these  be  the  dukes  of  Edom^  according  to 
''  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their  possession ;  he  is  Esau,  the  father 
''of  the  Edomites.*'  Now  this  looks  as  if  only  dukes  had  been  men- 
tioned before,  otherwise  it  would  probably  have  been  said,  ''the^eare 
''  the  dukes  and  kings  of  Edom,**  &c.  Such  an  insertion  might  nato- 
rally  enough  ha?e  been  made  by  Samuel,  to  complete  the  historical 
sketch  of  Edoro  in  this  chapter.  But  either  way  the  general  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  affected  by  it.  After  having  formed 
the  above  opinion,  I  was  much  gratified  at  finding  that  it  coincides 
with  that  of  the  learned  Kennicott,  who  insists  that  these  verses  were 
evidently  taken  from  1  Chr.  i.  43. 54  from  whence  having  been  inserted 
in  the  margin  of  some  very  ancient  MS.  here  in  Genesis,  they  were 
afterwards  taken  into  the  text.  Vide  Kennicotfs  Remarks  on  select 
Passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  35. 

No.  XL 

Text:  Gen.  xl.  15. — ^Joseph  says,  ^^For  indeed  I  was  taken 
'^  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews/' 

Objection. — It  could  not  be  called  the  land  of  the  Hdyrews^  until 
they  had  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  it. 

ANsw£R.-^oseph  might  well  call  that  particular  part  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  near  Hebron,  where  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  resided  for  so 
many  years,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.     They,  it  is  true,  were  not 
originally  natives  of  the  country,  but  they  possessed  such  wealth,  sncb 
numerous  families,  herds,  and  fiocks,  that  they  were  looked  up  to  as 
mighty  princes.  (Vide  the  language  of  the  children  of  Heth  to  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  xxiii.  6.)     We  find  them  joining  the  neighbouring  kings  in 
making  war,  (vide  Gen.  xiv.)  making  compacts  and  leagues  even  witfi 
kings,  (vide  Gen.  xxi.  23.  and  xxvi.  14.)  and  even  conquering  entire 
cities  (as  Gen.  xxxiv.)  living  according  to  their  own  customs,  and  ex- 
ercising their  own  religion.     It  is  therefore  perfectly  credible,  the  place 
of  their  residence  may  have  been  termed  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
they  had  been  there  for  such  a  length  of  time,  independent  and  in  alli- 
ance with  the  natives,  (vide  Gen.  xiv.  13.)     These  are  the  obserrations 
of  the  learned  Altingius,  adopted  by  Witsius,  and  confirmed  byL« 
Clerc. 

No.  XII. 

Text  :  Ekod.  vi.  26,  27. — ^At  the  end  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  is  added,  "  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses,  ^ 
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^^  whom  this  Lord  said,  Bring  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
^^  land  of  ]^ypt  according  to  their  armies.  These  are  they 
**  which  spake  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  out  the  chil- 
^*  dren  of  Israel :  these  are  that  Moses  and  Aaron." 

Objection. — Tlus  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses;  he 
-would  not  thus  ostentatiously  and  unnecessarily  particularize  himself 
and  his  brother :  it  is  the  lang^nage  of  a  person  writing  long  after  his 
death. 

Answer^ — It  was  neither  ostentatious  nor  unnecessary  to  point  out 
to  future  generations,  that  the  Aar&n  from  whom  the  High  Priests 
descended^  was  the  same  employed  hy  God  to  act  such  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  deliverance  of  his  chosen  people ;  and  thus  mentioning  of 
Aaron,  who  acted  but  a  secondary  part,  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
to  omit  Moses,  who  was  the  chief.  And  that  this  was  the  real  reason 
of  this  particular  notice,  appears  from  the  sons  of  AaroUy  from  whom 
the  High  Priests  were  to  he  taken,  being  distinctly  enumerated,  while 
Tio  noHce  is  taken  of  the  sons  of  Moses^  who  were  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station  undistinguished  among  the  Levites.  Had  the  learned 
critics  noticed  this  last  circumstance,  they  would  prohahly  have  seen 
that  this  passage,  instead  of  affording  any  reason  to  suspect  that  Moses 
did  not  write  it,  supplies  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  he  did ;  for 
miy  other  writer  would  have  heen  disposed  to  treat  the  great  legislator 
of  the  Jews  with  more  distinction  than  his  brother.  May  I  then  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  this  circumstance  supplies  another  instance  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  narrative  with  the  peculiar  character  and  situation 
of  the  supposed  aiUhor,  to  be  added  to  those  enumerated  Part  I,  Lect. 
IIL  and  confirming  the  internal  proofs  there  adduced,  to  establish  the 
genuineness  and  truth  of  the  Pentateuch. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  here  the  futile  and  ignorant  objec- 
tion of  Paine,  that  Moses  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  ;  an 
objection  which  would  disprove  the  genuineness  of  the  works  of  Thucy- 
didcs,  Xenophon,  and  Cesar,  as  well  as  of  Moses.  In  truth,  this 
writer,  whose  ignorance  can  be  only  equalled  by  his  temerity,  his  pre- 
sumption, and  his  virulence,  has  been  already  so  fully  exposed  and 
conftited,  especially  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Watson,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  go  out  of  my  way  particularly  to  notice  his  cavils.  I 
may,  however,  I  believe,  venture  to  say,  that  such  of  them  as  relate 
to  that  part  of  Scripture  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  vindicate, 
have  been  considered  and  confuted  in  it. 

No.  XIII. 
Text  :  Exod.  xvi.  35. — "  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat 
<^ manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  into  a  land  inhabited: 
**  they  did  eat  manna,  until  they  came  into  the  borders  of  the 
<*  land  of  Canaan." — "  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an 
«  ephah." 
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OBJECTlOH.p--Thui  could  not  bare  been  written  by  Moses,  as  the 
Jews  did  not  reach  the  borders  of  Canatin,  or  cease  to  eat  manna  till 
after  his  death  ;  nor  wonld  Moses  speak  thas  of  an  omer,  the  measure 
by  which  all  the  people  gathered  the  manna,  "an  omer  for  every  man." 
It  is  the  language  of  one  speaking  when  this  measure  was  out  of  use, 
and  an  ephah  more  generally  known. 

Answer. — This  is  plainly  a  passage  inserted  hy  a  later  hand ;  it 
forms  a  complete  parenthesis,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  narrative^ 
which  having  given  a  full  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  man- 
na, closes  it  with  the  order  to  Aaron,  "  to  lay  up  an  omer  full  of  manna 
**  in  the  ark,  as  a  memorial  to  be  kept  for  their  generations."  This 
was  evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating  to  this  matter,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  Moses  to  mention ;  and  he  accordingly  then  resumes 
the  regular  account  of  the  joumeyings  of  the  people.  Some  later 
writer  was  very  naturally  led  to  insert  the  additional  circumstance,  of 
the  time  during  which  this  miraculous  provision  was  continued,  and 
probably  *  added  an  explanatory  note,  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  an 
omer,  which  was  the  quantity  of  food  provided  for  each  individual  by 
God ;  to  ascertain  it  therefore  must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
Possibly  the  manna  laid  up  in  the  ark  might  have  been  lost  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  this  note  added  by  Samuel. 

Here  again  I  contend,  that  the  insertion  of  such  notes  ralber  con- 
firms than  impeaches  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  original  nar- 
rative. If  this  were  a  compilation  long  subsequent  to  the  events  it 
records,  such  additions  would  not  have  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as 
they  now  are,  from  the  main  substance  of  the  original ;  since  the  en- 
tire history  would  have  been  composed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views 
as  these  additions  were ;  and  supb  explanatory  insertions  would  not 
have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had  not  rendered  them  necessary. 

No.  XIV. 

Text:  Dcut.  i.  1. — "These  be  the  words  which  Moses 
"  spake  unto  all  Israel  beyond  Jordan  in  the  Wilderness,  in 
"  the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  between  Paran  and  To- 
*^  phel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab." 


Objectiok. — No  objection  at  all  to  our  translation  (on  this 
Jordan^)  with  which  the  Syriac  agrees,  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
retaining  the  same  word  as  in  the  original  Hebrew,  leaves  it  undeter- 

*  I  say  only  protMbly,  becauiie  the  words,  <*  em  omer  it  fke  tenth  part  qf  an  ephah,**  might  ▼«! 
naturally  be  used  by  Moms,  who  might  mark  the  relation  between  an  omer  and  an  oghah,  to  tnum^ 
it  to  posterity.  Thus,  Numbers,  iii.  46.  in  the  account  of  the  redemption-money  of  the  fint-tonit 
■*  over  and  above  them  that  wel^  redeemed  by  the  Levites,*'  Moses  savs,  **  Thou  shalt  take  fire  she- 
<*kels  apiece  by  the  poll,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  shalt  thou  tAe  them.  The  shekel  U 
**  twenty  gerahs.'*  Now  that  this  passage  was  written  by  Moaes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prtf?e  Aom 
its  very  nature.  Vide  supra.  In  truth,  in  a  history  descending  to  such  minuteness  as  tbe  Manic 
history  does,  such  notices  as  thesa  are  perfectly  natural ;  and  such  particularity  is  the  stroogeit 
proof  of  genuineness  and  truth.   Vide  supra.  Part  I.  Loct.  II.  III.  and  IV. 
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mined  whether  it  shouM  be  an  this  side  or  beyond  Jordan.  The  objeo 
tion  then  lies  against  the  Vtdgate  and  the  Sepiuaginty  which  translate 
beyond  Jordan,  a  situation  which  supposes  the  writer  in  Palestinei 
where  Moses  never  was. 

Answer. — The  objection  is  founded  en  a  mistranslation:  the  original 
ivord  ^ilir^  is  completely  ambiguous,  signifying  sometimes  beyond,  some- 
times on  Ms  side,  or  more  properly  at  or  on  the  passage  of  Jordan ; 
thus  in  Joshua,  xii.  1.  the  words  translated  on  Ae  »thev  side  Jordan  to-^ 
lArards  the  rising  of  the  east,  and  rer.  7.  on  this  side  Jordan  on  the  west, 
are  both  expressed  by  the  same  Hebrew  word.  For  more,  vide  Le 
Clerc  in  locum :  Witsius's  Dissertatio,  No.  46.  p.  129;  Huetius  De- 
monstratio  Evangelica,  Prop.  4.  cap.  x\v;  and  Bibliotheca  Biblica  in 
rocom^  notwithstanding  Dr.  Geddes's  difference  of  opinion.. 

Nov  XV. 

Text:  Deut.  iii.  11. — "Only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remainn 
<<  ed  of  the  remnant  of  giants  ;  behold,  bis  bedstead  was 
<'  a  bedstead  of  iron :  is  it  not  in  Rabbafa  of  the  children  of 
^^  Ammon  ?  nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits 
^<  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man^ 

Objection. — It  is  not  natural  Moses- should  speak  thus  of  a  man 
lately  riain,  and  all  the  circumstances  about  whom  must  have  been  so 
well  known  to  the  Israelites;  and  it  was  more  likely  his  bedstead 
should  be  at  Basan,  his- own  >  capital^  tbaa  in  any  city  of  the  ehildrea 
of  Ammon. 

Answer. — Le'  Clerc,  wh«  made  the  objection,  obseryes^.  Mosea 
night  wish  to  refer  posterity  to  this  bedstead  as  a  lasting  monument  of 
the  extraordinary  stature  of  Og;  and  we  know  from  Deut.Jiw  21.  that 
tiift  Ammonites  had  expelled  a  race  of  gigantic  stature  from  their 
country ;  and  possibly  this  very  Og  had  been  one  of  tfaem,.  and  his 
bedstead  may  have  been  preserved  as  a  trophy  of  victoiy  at  Rabbah, 
for  a  considerable  time  before  Moses  wrote. — This  answer  of  Le  Clerc's 
seems  sufficient ;  yet  I  acknowledge  this  verse  and  the  9th,  "  which 
**  JHerTnan  the  Sidonians  eali  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites  call  it  Shetiirj* 
appear  to  me  explanatory  additions  by  a  later  hand.;  as  also  ver.  14, 
("  Vide  infra.)  Perhaps  the  situation  of  this  territory  beyond  Jordan, 
and  its  remoteness  from  the  land  of  Judea  Proper,  might  have  mado 
8oro&  subsequent  writer  more  anxious  to  illustrate  this,  pait  of  the  hisn 
tory  by  short  marginal  notes,  and  confirm  it  by  reference  to-  known 
monuments-  and  names.  This  opinion  I  formed  before  I  had  read  Dr^ 
Geddes's  strong  assertion,  **  that  he  who  could  believe  this  vwse  was 
^^  written  by  Moses,  is  ripe  for  believing  any  thing."  I  do  not  believe 
it  was.  wri^en  by  Moses,  .and  yet  I  do  most  firmly  believe  Moses 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. — N.  B.  Dr.  Geddes  with  some  pro-, 
babihty  interprets  this  word,  a  coffin,  not  a  bedstead^  and  conjectures 
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thftt  Og,  alter  4he  batUe  in  wUch  he  was  aabduedy  when  lie  found  luiii- 
•elf  unable  to  defend  his  own  capital,  had  fled  to  Rabbath^  where  he 
may  have  died  and  been  buried  in  this  coffin. 

No.  XVI. 

Text  :  Deut  iii.  14. — <<  Jair  the  son  of  Manasaeh  took  ail 
*^  the  country  of  Argob,  unto  the  coasts  of  Greshari,  and  Maac* 
<<  hathi ;  and  called  them  after  bis  own  name  Baahan-havoth- 
"jair  unto  this  day.'* 

Objection. — **  Unto  this  day^^  could  not  hare  been  written  by 
Moses,  as  the  event  happened  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Answer. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  huerHan  <^  some  later  wrikf 
willing  to  connect  this  memorandum  of  ancient  history  with  the  part 
of  the  Mosaic  record  to  which  it  properly  belonged.  And  though  the 
critics  have  not  noticed  it,  yet  it  seems  to  me  evident,  that  the  very 
sabstanee  and  structure  of  this  verse  mark  it  as  an  iaterpolati«i.  Id 
the  two  verses  before,  and  the  two  verses  after,  Moses  mentions  tlie 
distribution  he  had  made  of  the  lands  taken  on  that  side  Jordan,  to 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  with  this  remarkable  phrase  annexed  to  each 
**  I  gave  them."*  Thus  the  ISth  verse  is,  <*  And  the  rest  of  Gilead, 
**  and  all  Bashan,  being  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the  half«tribe 
**  of  Manasseh ;  all  the  region  of  Argob,  widi  all  Bashan,  which  was 
"  called  the  land  of  giants.*'  The  verse  now  in  question  repeam  this 
lact  in  a  form  different  from  that  used  immediately  before,  nUerrupHng 
the  narrative  by  telling  us,  that  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  m  tke 
country  of  Aryob^  &c. ;  and  then  the  legislator  proceeds  again  in  the 
first  person,  in  perfect  connexion  with  l^  13th  verse,  but  very  ab- 
ruptly as  foUowing  the  14th,  ^*  And  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Macfair."*  la 
a  word,  we  must  include  the  14th  verse  in  a  parenthesia,  to  prsaerre 
the  train  of  thought  and  style  unbroken :  its  introduction  is  forced  and 
unnecessary.  % 

No.  XVII. 

Text  : — The  entire  Thirty-fourth  chapter  of  DeuterenoDj> 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses, 

Answer. — The  words  of  Moses  evidently  conclude  with  the  thiity* 
third  chapter,  which  contains  the  blessings  pronounced  by  him  on  ^ 
whole  people  collectively,  and  the  several  tribes  distinctly,  before  ^ 
went  up  the  command  of  God  to  Mount  Nebo,  to  view  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  to  die  there.  The  thirty-fourth  chapter  was  added  to  com- 
plete the  history,  the  first  eight  verses  probably  immediately  afiker  hit 
death  by  his  successor  Joshua,  the  last  four  by  some  later  writer,  pro* 
bably  Ezra. 
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We  have  now  collected  all  the  passages  which  the  ingenuity  and  di- 
ligence of  Le  Clerc,  a  most  acute  critic,  could  discover  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, calculated  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  composed  by  some 
writer  later  than  Moses,  which  on  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  he 
maintained  was  the  fact;  and > adopted  the  wild  hypothesis,  diat  the 
Pentateuch  was  compiled  by  the  priest,  sent  from  Assyria  to  teach 
the  colonists  settled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Samaria,  the  manner  of 
worshipping  the  God  of  the  land.  '  On  maturer  consideration,  he  dis- ' 
tinctly  saw  and  candidly  aclqiowledged,  that  Vhese  passages  did  not 
bear  him  out  in  this  opinion ;  which  he  accordingly  publicly  retracted, 
and  distinctly  reconsidered  idl  the  Texts  he  had  alleged  in  its  support, 
and  refuted  the  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
mrbidi  he  had  derived  from  them.  Witdus,  who  answered  his  original 
objections,  and  says  of  him,  "  In  lis  eonquirmidis  omnium  ni  fiollor  di- 
**  ligentiam  snperavit  doctissimus  Clericns,"  concludes  his  answer  with 
observing,  that  <*  if  all  these  texts  are  considered  without  prejudice^ 
only  four  passages  of  the  entire  volume  can  be  found,  in  which  an 
iBterpolation  must  be  recognised ;  and  this  an  interpolation  so  slight, 
as  only  to  extend  to  the  change  of  some  one  wordj  or  the  addition  of 
«<  some  one  historical  menummdum  (in  additione  brevissimsB  historioln) 
^^  tQ  which  the  words  of  the  original  gave  a  natural  occasion.'* — ^^  And 
^^  su^ly  (concludes  Witsius)  these  minute  additions  do  not  bear  out  the 
^'  enormous  assumption  of  pronouncing,  that  Moses  was  not  the  au- 
^*  thor  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  opposition  to  the  credit  due  to  the  suf« 
^  frage  of  all  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
**  Apostles." 

Le  Clerc  was  very  naturally  disposed  to  give  his  own  objections  as 
great  a  degree  of  importance  as  they  would  bear,  and  his  conclusion  is 
as  follows :  "  Hence  we  may  collect,  that  of  eighteen  passages,  which 
*^  are  adduced  as  indications  of  a  more  modem  date  in  the  Pentateuch, 
'*  the  greater  number  are  doubtful ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  urged, . 
**  that  there  are  every  where  through  the  Books  of  Moses  marks  of  a 
'*  different  age.  Some  are  plainly  added  by  another  hand,  and  yet  they 
*^  are  not  such  as  to  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  these  books  to  be 
*^  the  work  of  Moses ;  just  as  no  one  would  deny  that  the  Iliad  and 
**  Odyssey  were  the  works  of  Homer,  because,  as  the  old  grammarians 
**  allege,  there  are  varioas  verses  interpolated  in  different  parts  of 
*^  these  poems.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
**'  there  was  as  great  a  variety  of  books  or  as  many  copies  of  the  same 
<'*  book  as  at  present ;  therefore  it  might  easily  come  to  pass,  that  any 
<*  thing  added  to  the  writings  of  Moses  by  any  later  prophet,  might 
'^  afterwards  appear  in  all  copies  of  a  subsequent  date." 

Le  Clerc  adds,  ^'  If  indeed  it  was  not  from  other  considerations 
**•  evident,  that  hr  the  greatest  part  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  been 
^  written  by  Moses  himself,  as  we  have  before  shewn,  there  would,  I 
^*  confess,  arise  from  these  marks  of  a  more  modem  hand,  most  strong 
**•  reasons  for  behevbg  that  the  entire  work  was  written  at  a  later  pe- 
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*^  nod.  Bot  as  we  have  certainly  proved,  that  we  muat  acknowledge 
**  ftliooat  the  entire  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  there 
**  is  no  cause  why  we  should  not  attribute  these  books  to  him.*' 

These  arguments  of  the  learned  Critic  I  have  endeavonred  to  com- 
bine  with  such  others,  as  appeared  to  me  most  important,  in  the  Ent 
Part  of  the  preceding  Work,  LecL  I.  and  II. ;  and  I  hope  I  may  add, 
that  I  have  traced  another  series  of  proofs  from  the  internal  stracture 
of  the  history,  in  Lect.  III.  and  IV.  which  preceding  writers  had  not 
adverted  to,  and  which,  combined  with  those  before  adduced,  form  a 
mass  of  direct  proofs  th^  the  entire  Pentateuch  was  the  work  of  Moses 
himself;  agunst  which  the  presumptions  B.nd  sttspiciom  gronndei  on 
the  Texts  we  have  been  now  considering,  are  of  so  little  weight  as  to 
be  incapable  of  raising  any  serious  doubt  in  any  candid  or  reflecting 
mind. 


Dr,  Geddes^s  opinions  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  PentcUeuchy  con- 
sidered:— Specimens  of  his  reasonings  on  this  subject 

The  minuteness  of  this  discussion  will,  I  trust,  be  excused,  when 
it  is  recollected,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  still  doubted 
or  denied,  by  Writers  who  claim  the  character  of  learned  critics,  and 
even  of  profound  divines.     Amongst  these,  the  late  Reverend  Dr. 
Geddes  must  not  be  passed  by.     As  a  theologian,  commentator  on, 
and  translator  of  the  Scriptures,    he  certainly  has  reached  the  very 
ctcme  of  liberality,  even  in  this  liberal  age.     The  general  tenor  of  hk 
opinions  is  indeed  very  clearly  summed  up,   where  he  tells  us  that 
**  On  the  whole  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  bulk 
of  Christians,  whether  Protestants  or  Papists,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  rational  faith,  because  their  motives  of  credibility  are  not  rational 
'*  motives,  but  the  positive  assertions  of  an  assumed  authority,  which 
*'  they  have  never  discussed  or  durst  not  question  ;  their  religion  is  tbe 
**  fruit  of  unenlightened  credulity.   -  A  very  snuill  number*  of  curious 
**  and  learned  men  only  have  thoroughly  examined  the  motives  of  tbeir 
"  religious  belief,  in  any  communion  ;  and  it  will  be  founds  I  presume, 
**  that  the  MORE  CURIOUS  and  learned  they  were,  the  less  they 
"  generally  believed  :  hence,  perhaps,  the  old  adage,  Jgnorawx 
**  is  the  mother  of  devotion,'*     A  writer  holding  this  principle  as  aa 
AXIOM,    and   ranking  himself  if  not  with  the  learned,    yet  certaioly 
with  the  curious,  we  may  expect  would  be  careful  not  U>  believe  too 
mtuh.     He  tells  us  indeed,  (and  I  will  not  presume  to  question  Bis 
veracity,  to  his  own  master  he  must  stand  or  fall)  "  I  willingly  pro- 
"  fess  myself  a  sincere  though  unworthy  disciple  of  Christ ;  the  Gospel 
"  of  Jesus  is  my  religious  code,  and  his  doctrines  my  dearest  deligbt: 
**  Christian  is  my  name,  and  Cafholic  ray  surname.     Rather  than  re- 
"  nounce    these   glorious  titles,    I  would  shed  my  blood.      Catholic 

«  Vide  Preface  to  Critical  Remarki,  p.  5  and  S. 
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**  Christianity  I  revere  wbererer  I  find  it/'  &c.  &c  But  as  he  ha^ 
no  where  condescended  to  tell  ns,  m  what  Catholic  Christianity  con- 
sists, '^  that  Christianity  which  is  a  rational,  a  most  rational  religion  ;** 
I  can  only  enter  this  solemn  protest  against  any  rash  infidel,  who  may 
claim  Dr.  Geddes's  authority  as  supporting  infidelity,  from  his  sup- 
porting particular  opinions, '  which  with  minds  differently  constituted 
would  lead  to  it.  His  conclusion  we  see  is  different,  though  his  pre- 
mises are  unhappily  too  often  the  same  with  those  of  the  infidel.  I  am 
compelled  to  notice  some  of  them  connected  with  the  suhject  of  this 
Work. 

The  Pentateuch  this  learned  Critic  admires  and  applauds,  declaring 
that  ^^  whether  it  he  considered  as  a  hody  of  history,  or  as  a  system  of 
*^  jurisprudence,  it  will  not  appear  to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
*^  any  piece  of  ancient  writing,  even  when  divested  of  every  privilege 
**  it  might  claim  from  revelation."  To  prove  this  more  clearly,  the 
Doctor  in  the  process  of  his  inquiries  strips  it  of  all  such  privileges. 
With  him,  Moses  was  no  more  inspired  than  Tetitasy  Nwna,  or  Lyr 
^eurgus;*  and  the  query,  whether  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
.tateuch,  appears  to  him  '^  never  to  have  been  sufficiently  answered,  nn- 
^'  less  injurious  language  may  be  deemed  an  answer."  And  he  dedares 
.that  from  intrinsic  evidence  it  appears  to  him  indubitable,  '*  firstj  tha^ 
^^  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not  written  by  Moses ;  se^ 
^  oondly,  it  was  written  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  most  probably  «t 
'^  Jerusalem;  thirdly,  it  could  not  be  written  before  the  reign  of  David, 
**  norafter  that  of  Hezekiah."  Here  he  was  impatient  to  enlighten  mian- 
Jkind  by  communicating  the  resnU  of  his  inquiries,  though  he  had  not  lei- 
/sure  to  communicate  the  proofs  on  which  that  result  depends.  He  had 
reserved  those  for  his  generctl  preface,  which  he  had  not  time  to  write  ia 
fourteen  years  (for  his  Prospectus  was  published  in  1786,  his  Critical  Re- 
marks in  1800;)  and  unhappily  death  has  closed  his  labours,  before  he 
was  able  to  favour  the  world  with  this  long  promised  Preface ;  we  an^ 
4;herefore  compeUed  to  glean  his  reason^  as  they  are  scattered  in  hif 
.resumes. 

I  think  it  however  necessary  to  remark  his  concession,  that  though 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  the  Pentateuch  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  yet  he  is  persuaded,  "  it  was  compiled 
**  froip  ancient  documents,  some  coeval  with  and  some  even  anterior 
."  to  Moses."  And  he  further  observes,  'i  From  the  time  of  Moses 
^^  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  jof  the  Jews  having  written  records. 
^*  Moses,  who  had  been  taught  aH  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  most 
'*^  probably  was  the  first  Hebrew  writer,  or  the  first  who  applied 
>f  writing  to  historical  compositions.  From  his  journals  a  great  part 
**  of  the  Pentateuch  seems  to  have  been  compiled.  Whether  he  were 
'<  also  the  original  author  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  and  of  the  his- 
<*.  tory  prior  to  his  own  di^ys,  I  would  neither  confidently  assert  nos 
**  possitively  deny." 

On  the  integrity  of  the  present  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  observes^ 
.  .       .  -       ,«  ...  ,  .•  I 

«  Vide  his  Venei  in  answer  to  a  FMeiid»  who  asked  him,  Whether  he  thought  Moses  inspiradr— 
End  of  the  Critical  Remarks. 
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thtt  ^'thoQi^  it  has  not  cone  down  to  nt  whhont  alteraUotts,  yet  wliat 
**  wwk  of  antiquity  is  tberey  the  text  of  wbidi  we  liare  bo  many 
^  meana  of  correcting  as  that  of  the  Pentateach  ?  Two  riral  peoples, 
**  the  JewB  and  Samaritans,  have  preaenred  sepante  exemplars  of  it  in 
**  different  characters;  it  was  excellently  translated  into  Greek,  at« 
**  period  when  the  cofnes  most  hare  been  mach  less  imperfect  than 
**  they  afterwards  became ;  and  we  have  various  yersiana  of  very  early 
**  date,  by  the  help  of  which,  compared  with  the  oriffinal  and  widi 
.^  ono  anchor,  and  of  the  TarioBa  readings  of  .the  text  itelf,  oolleeted 
**  in  the  present  centnry  from  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  a  nearly 
**  genuine  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  may,  by  the  rules  of  a  judidcos 
4<  criticism,  be  at  length  obtuned." 

•  In  ^ia  entire,  account  there  is  certainly  some  obscurity,  and  confaston. 
What  is  meant  liy  the  Pentateuch  m  iis  preamiform  9  Does  it  mean 
ilhis  worktwith  erery  word  or  T^cse  which  now  is  found  in*  it,  c  g*  with 
the  last  chapter  of.  Deuteronomy;  or  the  text,  as  to  the  kings  of  Edom, 
varhod  idNive,  No..X«?  .  In  this  sense  it  might  be  admitted,  that  the 
Pentateudi  in  its  prtueni  jbrm^  L  e.  to  far  as  relaieB  to  Mhete  fempa»' 
Migeif  plainly  ina«rted  by  some  later  writer  long  after  Moses,  to  explain 
or  complete  the  history,  was  not  entirely  written  by  Moaes,  nor  conr- 
.pActed  perhaps  until  the  tine  of.  Earn*  But  i(  as  the  Doctor  admits, 
4hei»  ean  be  no  donbt  that  the  Jaws  had  written  records  from  t|ie  tbe 
«f  vMoses ;  if  the  Pentateuch  was  compiledirom  the  very  Joumak  of 
Mmei  kimee^f  Aen  it  becomes  the  pnoyinoe  of  sound  criticism  to  de- 
cide^ how  much  of  it  in  thus  formed  of  the  journals  of  Moaes.  I  think 
■I  h«m  prored  from  cl^ar  internal  eridence,  it  was  eiUirdy  eon^Msed  of 
abase  idendoal  journals,  that  is,  entirely  written  by  Moses  huneel^ 
OKcept  «iily  the  fito  passages  shore,  referred  to* 

The  learned  DoGtor  hM  no  where  clearly  detailed  his  opiniens  on 
point  in  their  full  extent,,  by  distinguishing  the  passages  he  con- 
eidered  as. the  genuine  productioiL  of  Moaes,  from  tliose  which  he  at- 
iributea  to  the  snppqead  modeiu  compiler.  He  has,  however,  given 
US  some  specimens  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject,  wluch  I 
froceiad  to.  consider. 

'  Gen.  X*  19«-*Dr.  Geddea  in  this  verae  adqits  die  Samaritan  read* 
ingV  which  describes  ibe  bounds  of  Canaan  as  more  extensiye  than  tiw 
Hebrew  teat,  riz..  'Mrom  the.  rirer  of  Egypt  to  tbe  river  Ev^ihiBtef 
*^«  ^and  to  the  rinder  sea,!'  (an  expression  elegant  p^haps,  but  to  me  not 
iwry  dear.)  And.  ha  observes,  **  I  prefer  ti^  3on>^tan  reading  to  the 
f<  Hebrew,  for  the  following  reasons:  in  the  promise  made  to  Abrafaaa, 
**  chap.  XV.  ver.  18,  19,  20,  21,  the  very  same  boundaries  are  asngD^ 
i\  Mp  die  land  of  Canaan  in  all  the  copies,  which  are  here  marked  iit 
'*  the  Samaritan,  and  the  same  nomber  of  peoples  or  tribes  indoded  ia 
ii  dietti.  i.  Again,,  in  Exod.  xxiii.  32,  the  same  bcnuidaries  are  assigsed 
^'kk  a  mote  particular  manner  from  the  ^ed.Sea  to'  the  Sea  of  the 
**  Philistines  (that  is,  the  Mediterranean)  and  frodL  th^  V^deraeas  of 
f^.  Slnw.to  4ha.greai'rivftr.EuphiBtfis.  It  is  tme  this  was  not  accom- 
*'  plished  until  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  which  latter  is  ex- 
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**  prowly  said  in  the  first  Book  of  Kings^  iy.  21.  to  liav«  had  domkikm 
*^  OT#r  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  riyer  Euphrates  unto  the  Isnd  of  the 
**  Philistines,  and  onto  the  borders  of  Egypt.  But  whence  (asks  the 
<^  Doctor)  sprung  the  present  reduction  of  those  boundaries  in  the 
^*  present  text  of  Genesis  ?  That  I  know  not ;  but  I  susped  it  arose 
**  from  this ;  that  when  the  compiler  or  translator  of  the  present  copy 
**  of  the  Hebrew  text  liyed,  the  boundaries  of  Judea  had  been  greatly 
<'  dieamsGribedy  and  he  had  accommodated  his  text  to  that  drcum- 
*^  flcription.  But  why  then  left  he  the  other  two  passages  naallered? 
**  This  indeed,  I  cannot  account  fo/r^  nor  am  I  Miffed  to  account  for 
**  it:  but  this  I  affirm,  the  present  Hebrem  text  is  inconsistent  with  it' 
**  se^f  the  Samaritan  is  consistent ;  let  the  reader  choose  whether  of 
^*  the  two  he  will  abide  by."  New  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
choosing  the  consisttnt  text;  but  I  really  think  it  not  very  candid  m 
the  leaned  Doctor,  to  impute  to  his  imaginary  compiler  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Pentateuch  exactly  knavery  enough  to  alter,  so  as  to  accom' 
modat»  ta  the  existing  bounds  of  the  land  of  Judea,  a  text  where  no 
allusion  to  these  bounds  occurs,  and  duiness  enough  t^  leaye  unaltered 
passages  which  prophetically  and  directly  pointed  out  these  bounds,  in 
a  auumer  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Geddes  supposes,  to  have  been  their 
extent  in  the  compiler's  timob  Let  us,  however,  consider  on  what 
grounds  this  charge  of  inoonsiatency  against  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  nom 
gtamds^  is  founded. 

Gen*  xy.  18  to  21,  relates,  ^'  In  that  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  eo- 
<^  yenant  with  Abram,  saybg,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land, 
^  from  the  river  c^  Egypt,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates : 
^  die  Kenites,  and  the  Kenoezaites,  and  the  Kadmonitss,  and  the  Hit* 
^  tites,  and  the  I^erriaxites,  and  the  Rephaims,  and  theAmorites,  and 
^  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Gergashitea,  and  the  Jehusites.'*  Here  God 
promises  te  the  Jews  a  great  extent  of  country,  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  inhabited  by  tsn  distinct  nations  or  rather  tribes,  of  whom 
<Mie  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cavaakitxs,  who  therefore  in- 
habited only  a  part*  of  this  extended  country.  Now  Genesis,  x.  15 
»— «19,  states  that  **  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  first-bom,  and  Hetb,  and 
**  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Gergashite,  and  the  Hivite, 
**  and  the  Arlcite,  and  the  Senite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zeraarite, 
<^  and  the  Hamathite;  and  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Ca- 
**  naanites  spread  abroad.  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from 
**  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to,  Gerar  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goest  unto  So- 
*^  dom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lashah.** 
This  country  is  certainly  only  a  part  of  that  included  in  the  subse- 
quent promise  to  Abraham.    But  is  it  not  obvious  that  there  are  two 

«  Hie  learned  Boduut*  BtuJag^  Ii1i»  IV,  capi  xxxvL  remariu  t|iat**tbe  CanuniUi  were  tboie 
**  who  inhabited  partly  on  the  tea  and  partly  on  the  banks  of  Jordan ;  deriving  thdr  name  rtther  fhna 
••  their  btfng  mei^hanti,  whidi  the  word  In  Hebrew  imports,  or  became  they  held  the  chief  place 
••  for  vunn  dme  nhongM  the  deioendanti of  Canatn.'*  Vide  pii348.  Boibart  remavks  that  <*  of  the 
•^  eleven  fiHAiUet  of  ti^e  Canaani^a  enumerated,.  Oei).  x.  l^^x  were  no^  involved  jn  the  anathema  of 
•*  oondenmation  which,  the,  Jews  ^ere  a^thorized  to  execute,  the  Sidonli,  Arkaei,  Sinai,  Avadii, 
M  Saikteai,  Hamafbai;  anew  proof.  If  iny  were  wanting,  that  ttiras  thHr'wm  national  gam,  not 
«•  jnertly  their  deaoent  ftom  •  guilty  anceitor,  which  drew  down  on  the  condcmiMd  natlona  the 
««Ju4si»ntiof  God." 
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tiataril  laid  credible  hypotbaee,  ^n  whidi  this  ap|»areiit  diffiBrence  can 
be  reconciled ;  one*  that  of  the  BameKNU  deecenduits  of  Canaan  wme 
ime  tribe  were  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  ef  Canaanites: 
•nd  that  when  the  iezt  says,  *<  and  afierioards  were  the  famulks  cf 
the  Canaa$Ute$  enknyedj**  it  means  to  mark  out  the  peculiar  extension 
of  this  trihet  -and  describea  in  the  19th  ^erse  the  borders  of  their  ter- 
rUorym  TlYAa  ia  not  an  imaginary  hypothesis,  becaase  it  appears  from 
Gen.  XV*  21.  and  Exod.  xxiit.  28,  that  in  the  time  ef  Abram  and  also 
of  Moses,  one  peeuUar  -tribe  or  nation  descended  ivom  Canaan  were 
•called  CatuMniteSf  while  others  also  descended  from  him  had  other 
names.  Admitting  this,  is  there  any  inconsistency  between  the  passage 
which  states^  Gen.  x.  19,  that  this  ting^  tribe  occupied  «  smaU  coiui* 
try,  and  Gen.  xr.  18  to  21,  which  states,  that  this  tribe^  united  wiA 
mine  others^  oocupied  a  much  larger  space  ?  But  if  this  solution  be 
not  admitted,  and  it  be  maintained  th^  Gen*  x.  19,  describes  the  en* 
tire  country  occupied  'by  all  the  descendants  of  Canaan ;  is  there  yet 
«ny  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  this  is  only  the  country  occupied 
by  them  soon  qfter  their  first  division  into  distinct  tribes,  or  as  the 
text  expresses,  *'*'  after  the  families  spread  abroad  ;*'  but  that  m  three 
Itundred  years  ailer,  when  the  promise  was  made  to  Abraham,  the 
-eame  «iations  occupied  «  muoh  greater  extent  of  country^  and  four 
famdred  years  after  Abraham,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  a  'still  greater? 
whicii  is  then  (as  Dr.  Geddes  observes)  more  particularly  marked  out, 
ior  this  )dain  reason,  that  then  it  became  more  -necessary  to  point  out 
its  precise  1>ound8,  that  the  Jews  might  know  how  moxii  4hey  were 
-anthorised  to  take  .possession  of.  Such  then  is  the  foundation  on  which 
this  critic  charges  the  sacred  text  with  ineonsistencyj  and  its  -con^kr 
with  Jraud.  1  feel  no  inclination  to  give  any  man  infurimts  language; 
but  the  friends  of  this  learned  Doctor  must  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  ift 
tlus  instance  give  him  credit  for  that  caution,  judgment  and  oandom^ 
which  such  a  discussion  requires;  and  if,  taught  by  this  single  example, 
I  feel  indisposed  to  adopt  his  conclusions,  where  he  has  not  stated  the 
j'easons  by  which  they  are  maintained. 

But  Doctor  Geddes  insists  stron^y  on  the  text,  Gen.  xxxv.  21. 
^'  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  £dar/ 
(Vide  the  texts  considered  before  No.  IX.)  He  founds  his  -objectioii 
not  so  much  on  the  identity  of  this  tower  with  that  over  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem,  as  en  the  use  of  the  word  beyond.  *He  observes,  *<  whetiiff 
'*  'this  tower  were  not  for  from  Bethlehem,  or  near  to  the  sheep-gitt 
"  oi  Jerusalem,  if  Moses  had  written  this,  he  would  not,  he  eonld 
-^  not  have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner ;  in  describing  a  journey 
'<  from  Bethel  to  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  with  propriety  say  of  aof 
'^  intermediate  place,  that  Jacob  had  come  beyond  it,  when  such  an 
**'  event  happened ;  whether  he  be  supposed  to  have  -written  his  history 
'*  in  Egypt  or  in  his  way  to  Canaan.*'  As  this  objection  did  not  occur 
to  any  jHreceding  writer,  let  us  consider  it.  The  expression  translated 
beyond  is  nMbnn,  compounded  of  the  word  nKbrr,  which  by  itself 
signifies  trans^  uUra^  beyondy  further  on,  or  as  Lieigh,(vide  HisCritica 
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Sacra)  expresses  ity  *'  led  et  temporia  disianiiam  et  remoHonem  signi* 
JicaJbi^  and  the  praefix  b,  which  signifies  a,  a6,  ^om.  The  compound 
is  translated  by  Montanus,  db  uUra^  from.j  beyond^  L  e.  he  stretched 
his  tent  from  beyond  the  tower  of  Edsu*,  or  from  a  distance  beyond  the 
taoser  off  Edar  to  that  tower,  marking  an  approximation  to  the  place  'of 
the  writer,  as  a  peroon  journeying  from  Bethel  to  Jerusalem  or  Beth* 
lehem,  must  have  approximated  to  a  writer  coming  from  Egypt  to- 
mrards  the  land  of  Canaan. '  Compare  Gen.  xix.  9,  where  the  words 
'nvhrrrOi'S  are  employed  to  signify  removal  to  a  greater  distance;  aedede 
tdtroj  says  Montanus ;  stand  back,  says  our  translation ;  the  prsefix  »^ 
marks  a  remoyal  in  the  contrary  directi<m.  Now  if  this  remark  be 
just,  what  becomes  of  Dr.  Geddes's  criticism  ?  I  do  ^  not  question  bia 
«kill  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  I  do  discover  a  most  unwarrantable  negli- 
f^ce  and  temerity,  combined  with  a  most  eager  zeal  to  oyertum  thft 
-genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  ^'  But  indeed  (he  concludes)  everp 
*^  thing  convinces  me  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  at  Jerusalem^ 
*^  or  at  least  in  Palestine.^'  Yes,  truly,  every  thing  convinces  him  of 
It,  even  what  ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  contrary. 

But  as  I  am  compelled  to  expose  what  appear  to  me  Dr.  Geddes* 
-errors  on  this  important  subject,  so  I  feel  much  more  gratified  at  ac-> 
laiowledging  his  Durness  where  he  has  reasoned  fairly.  On  Gen.  xxxvi. 
'31,  considered  above  (vide  No.  X.)  Dr.  Geddes  remarks,  '^'this  and  the 
**  twelve  following  verses  were  by  Spinoza  urged,  as  one  clear  proof 
**  that  tbe  Pentateuch  could  not  be  written  by  Moses  ;  if  he  had  onl^ 
-**  said  that  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  written 
'*«  by  Moses,  he  would  have  said  no  more  than  what  any  discerning 
^*  reader  must  in  my  conception  acknowledge*  Nothing  to  me  can 
'^*  be  plainer  than  that  ail  this  was  written  after  there  were  kings,  or 
"  at  least  a  king,  in  Israel."  True.  And  are  we  then  to  understand 
Dr.  G6ddes*s  strong  assertions,  that  ^  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form 
was  ^*  not  written  by  Moses,"  &c.  &c.  to  mean  only  thisy  that  though 
the  substance  of  it  consists  of  the  journals  of  Moses,  yet  there  were 
parts  of  it  added  in  Palestine,  even  after  the  reign  of  Solomon  ?  This 
assuredly  is  all  he  can  prove :  how  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  he  "was  not 
cautious  or  candid  enough  to  say  no  more.  Then  his  criticism  might 
have  exerted  itself  freely,  to  distinguish  the  genuine  text  from  the  in- 
terpolations; and  the  more  accurately  he  distinguished  them,  the  greater 
•thanks  would  he  have  received  from  the  friends  of  religion  and  of  truth, 
who  are  now  compelled  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  and  view  all  hi^ 
proceedings  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 


( 
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AnAriiele  in  the  Appmdix  to  ike  Eigkk  Vobme  ef  efte  CriUcal  Re^ 
view  for  September,  1806,  in  which  Mr.  De  Wm^s  Work  on  the 
Old  Testament  is  hriejly  considered*  An  humble  remonstrance  to 
the  JReviewers. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Critical  Review,  Sep- 
lemher,  1806»  I  find  a  work  noticed  on  the  Old  Testament^  by  a  IVIr. 
De  Wette,  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Jena;  which,  as  it   appears  to 
maintain  opinions  very  inconsistent  with  what  seems  to  me  the  truth, 
and  very  injorioos  to  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  I  was  anxious 
particularly  to  examine.     I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  procure  ss 
yet  either  this  work,  or  Vater*s  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which 
is  represented  as  maintaining  nearly  the  same  opinions.     And  I  think  it 
is  unfair  and  uncandid  to  combat  an  author,  whose  system  is  known  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  Review,  in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  stated 
indistinctly  and  imperfectly,  and  possibly  may  be  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted.    I  shall  therefore  advert  to  the  s^cle  in  which  this 
work  is  noticed,  only  so  far  as  relates  to  some  positions  immediately 
connected  with  my  subject,  and  which  are  disHnctly  stated  as  suppocted 
by  Mr.  De  Wette,     Tlie  first  is,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  work  of  a  very  different  writer  from  him  or 
them,  who  wrote  the  second,  third  and  fourth  books  ascribed  to  Moses. 
It  is  said,  ''  this  constitutes  a  whole,  and  breathes  a  spirit  which  in  % 
«  very  remarkable  manner  distingmshes  it  from  the  other  books."    And 
we  are  afterwards  told  of  '^a  bold  dissertatiqn  of  De  Wette,  in  which 
^^  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  proved  to  be  different  from  the  preced' 
'^  ing  books  of  the  Pentateuch^  and  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  by  the 
*^  deviations  in  the  phraseology  of  Deuteronomy  from  that  of  the  pre- 
^^  ceding  books."     On  this  point  Mr.  De  Wette  and  I  are  fcdrly  (fi 
issue.    That  the  book  of  Deuterononiy  constitutes,  ^  whole,  and  that 
it  is  composed  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  a^  different  view  iron 
the  three  preceding  books,  I  have  stated.     The  three  preceding  boob 
are  narratives  and  journals  formed  at  the  time  the  events  took  platfi 
ox  laws  and  regulations,  recorded  as  they  were  gradually,  ^<j[  occasion* 
ally  promulgated,  either  by  the  public  and  miraculous  voice  from  il^ 
glory  of  God,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  inspired  legislator ;  while 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  recapitulation  of  those  events  delivered 
near  forty  years  after  the  principal  facts  had  taken  place,  in  a  public 
address  to  the  Jewish  nation,  designed  to  impress  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  law  on  their  minds,  and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
perpetual  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.     But  while  this  difference 
of  object  must  have  produced  a  difference  of  style  and.  manner,  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Book  of  Denteconomy,  and  the  three 
preceding,  must  have  been  equally  the  production  of  Moses  himseli; 
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not  firon  phnacology  *  ftlone,  (for  n  to  the  Twiationt  in  the  phnueology 
«f  a  laagoage  spokeB  above  3^00  yean  ago,  by  a  mtion  of  wb<we 
oompositiQaB  so  few  haveTeadied  iib»  I  conceiye  they  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained  so  as  to  form  any  very  clearly  condnsive  ground  of  argn- 
menty)  bvt  from  the  iniemal  strueHnre  af  tke  ¥forks  ;  from  the  nature 
of  the  fecto  they  dwell  on,  the  circomstanoes  they  select,  the  fe^ings 
they  display ;  in  a  word,  ^m  the  differenee  as  well  as  the  coinei* 
denees  obserrable  between  them,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly 
•Qch  as  natnre  and  truth  must  have  produced,  had  aU  these  Works 
-TtfaUy 'been  wiitten  by  the  Jewidi  lawgiver  himself;  and  which  exhibit 
A  bannony  se  exact,-  so  natural,  .and  evidently  undesignedj  that  it  can- 
aiot  be  accoKited  for  on  any  other  hypothesis*  It  i^rds  me  some  gra-^ 
tificatiott  to 'find  that  this- topic  of  argument  appears  to  repel  by  anti« 
4sipataon  the  olfactions  of  Mens*  De  Wette  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
and  in  this  instance  vindicate  the  authority  of  Scripture :  I  refer  my 
ireadeito  to  the  preceding  work,  Part  L  Lect.  III.  and  IV. 

Aaoiher  assertion  imputed  to.  this  author,  relates  to  the  tribe 
:off  Levi :— **  Moses  (says  he)  may  have  introduced  a  priesthood ; 
>'  but  who  can  define  what  portion  of  the  laws  relating  to  it  was  his 
«<^pfodnotbn?  If  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  been  distingnii^ed  in  the 
**  times  of  Moses  in  the  sense  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  repre- 
**  aented  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  bad  been  sanctioned  as  a  cast  of 
•  ^  priests,  a '  hierarchy  would  hava  directed  every  tiling ;  which  history 
«« does  not  shew/' 

'  To  this  I  anmoer^  Aat.  the  constitution  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  must  to 
a  certainty  have  been  fixed  brfore^  or  at  the  original  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan,  because  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  one  tribe 
Ibeiag  exektdkd  from  the  possession  of  landed  property,  living,  not  in 
09M  hod^i  as  each'  of  the  remaining  tribes  didi  but  in  cities  cUspersed 
through  the  entire  land  of  Canato,  even  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Jordan,  andposaearing  amongst  these  cities  all  those  whidi  were  ap*^ 
propriated  aa  cities  of.  refuge  to  fugitives  in  consequence  of  homicide. 
(We  cannot,  I  affirm,  account  for  this,  but  on  the  supposition  that  the 
tribe  of  Levi  had  been  set  apart  before  the  $eUiement  of  the  Jews  in 
-Canmani  to  be  supported  by  tUhes  vad4)ffenngs  instead  of  land,  and 
that  they  had  consmM  to  the  arrangement.  Here  then  is  a  full  proof 
that  the  entire  system  concerning  the  tribe  of  Levi,  their  distribution^ 
the  tiAes  and  ofierings  by  which  they  were  to  be  maintained,  must 
have  been  promulgated  and  admitted  before  the  settlement  of  the  Jewd 
iir  Canaan ;  it  followa  therefore  that  even^  part  of  the  law  of  Mosea 
fospecting  ikete  points^  was  coeval*  with  Moses  himself.  Can  we,  then, 
dtobbt  whellier  it  was  written  and  published  by  Moses  ?     What  infmor 

•.  4  I  vmildw*beiiii4itVB<podfoMy  tii^t(liejpIiiM60l(^ 

KQof  oC  iti  vithentidty ;  much  ten  do  I  in  any  degree  admit  that  it  auppUes  any  preiumpticm  avdnst 
tic  g^hiflnenef*— bat  purely  ttiat  this  ground  of  argument  ^  not  to  clear  or  convincing  as  that  derived 
from  tlw  geMral  structufe  of  the  history,  and  the  {neraiMng  senttmcnto^and  faelin^  pervading  lt»  and 
thtlwrBwy  unlcoqnei^  of  iht  yai^ous  parts  of  th«  narrative,  in  proof  that  the  phraseology  of 
tb^Pmtatcudi  si^ppUei «  strong  praumption  in  favour  of  its  genuineness,  1  b^  leave  to  refer  to  the 
learnSlHtr.  llarsh's  tr^it  oflf  the  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Bfoses,  pp.  S,  6,  7,  and  la  I 
iMvtf  b^f  adil«c«9  Uiildtf  AigiiaMiti  In  Ki*  !>  Lwt.  J» 
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mtthority  wonld  have  been  eompetent  to  eetabliah  sq  singular  an  a^ 
nrngementf  unfaTonrable  to  the  temporal  iateresta  of  the  Levites,  whom 
it  excluded  from  landed  propertjr*  and  to  those  of  the  remaining  tribes 
whom  it  loaded  with  the  payment  of  tithea  and  offerings  ? 

Obeenre  now  the  inferences  which  clearly  follow  from  this  fact.  If 
ihe  anangements  concerning  the  distinction,  the  distribution,  and  th 
support  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  were  coeval  with  Moms  himself,  can  we 
belieye  that  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  so  distinguished,  distri- 
hnted,  and  supported,  were  not  thought  of  umHl  long  cfter  f  Can  we 
beliere  that  the  Levites  were  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  by 
Moses,  and  that  no  business  was  provided  for  them  to  attend  to,  until 
some  ages  after  ?— »that,  in  short,  the  Levites  exbted  from  the  begrn- 
jiing,  but  that  the  Levitical  law  was,  as  Mons.  de  Wette  is  repreisented 
.to  have  stated  it,  "  the  invention  and  badge  of  later  priests."  This  19 
incrediUe ;  we  cannot  but  see  that  both  are  inseparable  parts  of  <nw 
system,  the  entire  of  which  must  have  been  formed  and  established  hj 
the  same  authority,  and  at  the  same  period ;  and  as  the  arrangements 
as  to  the  distinction,  the  distribution,  and  support  of  the  Levites,  mm\ 
Jiave  been  coeval  with  Moses,  so  must  that  Levitical  law  of  ceremo- 
aialsy  sacrifices,  and  religious  duties,  for  attending  to  which  the  Levites 
were  set  apart. 

But  Mr.  De  Wette  asserts,  the  Levites  could  not  have  existed  as  a 
eepamte  cast  of  priests,  ^'otherwise  a  hierarchy  would  have  been  esta* 
**  blished,  which  would  have  directed  every  ^ing ;  which  the  history 
^<does  not  shew."-* Assuredly  this  is  a  mistake;  wonderful  indeed 
would  it  have  been,  if  the  Levites,  possessing  no  landed  pr(^>erty,  and 
no  political  rank,  dispened  through  the  country,  and  dependent  for 
jtheir  very  existence  on  th^  degree  of  reverence  and  obedience  paid  ta 
Ithe  Mosaic  law,  by  a  people  pro^e  to  neglect  and  disobey  it,  thoogk 
they  never  totally  rejected  it;  wonderful  it  wonld  have  been,  if  sachs 
hierarchy  had  "  directed  every  thing."  But  the  author  was  donbtlesi 
thinking  of  Rome,  where  at  one  period  the  Emperors  were  Pontifi% 
and  at  another  the  Popes  controlled  £mperors.  Indeed  to  some,  the 
very  sound  of  the  word  hierarchy  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  boondlesv 
wealth,  and  resistless  influence ;  but  the  Jewish  Levite,  often  poor,  de- 
pendent, and  wandering,  did  not  and  could  not  possess  any  audi  wealtt 
or  influence. 

Mr.  De  Wette  is  further  represented  as  asserting,  that  <<  it  is  a8t» 
'^nishing  and  incredible  in  itself,  that  Moses  ahonld  have  publuM 
>*  ceremonial  rites  so  accurately  defined  and  so  artificially  contriTed^ 
."  The  feasts  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  time  and  of  succeflsire 
<<  contrivances,  rather  than  of  a  deliberate  legal  Institution :  junid  tb9 
^'  deserts  of  Arabia,  surrounded  by  dangers,  inquietude  and  want, 
■*^  Moses  had  no  time  to  think  of  feasts." — ^What  I  in  forty  years,  dnriog 
which  the  people  were  miraculously  sustained  with  manna,  and  doring 
.above  thirty  years  of  which  the  Jews  never  saw  the  £ace  of  an  enemy) 
•and  were  confined  within  a  space  they  might  have  traversed  in  three 
ppnths — was  it  impossible  to  contrive  and  write  down  reflations  for 
observing  three  annual  feasts^  and  .conducting,  the  d^ily  woi^Upii^J 
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f^eringB  of  thevaiictiisry?  But,  says  this  autbor  (aceordiog  to  tbese 
reviewers)  '^  Moses  must  have  instituted  the  passover  and  the  feast  of 
**  tabernacles  in  ihe  midst  of  the  events  which  occasioned  them,  and 
^*  even  before  the  events,  as  wonld  appear  from  Exod.  xii.  S.  but  with* 
**  which  verse  S9  is  at  variance,  for  in  verse  39  they  appear  to  be  taken 
**  by  surprise,  while  according  to  verse  3  they  must  have  been  prepared. 
**  llie  whole  relation  proves  itself  untrue  by  its  ambiguity  and  equivo- 
^*  cation/*  This  is  strong  language,  whether  used  by  the  German  phi* 
losopher,  or  the  English  critic.  Strange,  that  the  inventor  of  this  story 
eould  not  avoid  so  clumsy  an  equivocation  within  twenty  lines.  But 
let  us  reconsider  it :  in  Exodus,  xiL  3.  the  people  get  notice  to  prepare 
the  passover,  ^  a  lamb  for  each  family,"  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  at  a  single  meal,  and  ''  to  be  eaten  thai  night  in  haste  ;  it  is  the 
*^  Lord's  passover."  We  are  then  told  that  at  midnight  all  the  first* 
bom  of  die  Egyptians  were  slain,  ''  and  there  was  a  great  cry  through- 
**  out  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
by  night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth  from  among  my  peo<« 
pie :  and  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  that  they  might  send  them  out 
-of  the  land  in  baste^  for  th^y  said.  We  be  all  dead  men.    And  the 
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''people  took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneading^ 
''  troughs  being  bound  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders."     And 


now  comes  verse  39,  which  states,  *'  and  the  people  baked  unleavened 
cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt;  and 
could  not  tany ;  neither  had  they  fMrepared  for  themselves  any  victuals*** 
Here,  says  our  critic,  is  a  direct  contiadiction ;  for  they  had  notice  to 
prepare  the  passover  the  very  night  before.  True,  but  they  had  also 
been  commanded  to  eat  it  as  soon  as  it  was  prepared,  and  leave  nothing  of 
it  until  in  the  morning ;  this  therefore  did  not  supply  victuals  for  their- 
jowmey*  *^  But  they  had  notice  of  their  departure,  and  oqght  to  have 
**  been  prepared  willi  victuals."  The  narrative  does  not  say  they  had 
been  told  they  should  depart  that  night ;  Providence  seems  to  have 
c^oncealed  this,  that  the  sudden  effect  of  the  divine  interposition  should 
be  more  pow«ful  and  impressive.  But  if  they  had  received  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  four  days,  (the  utmost  possible  length  of 
notice  the  history  will  allow)  notice  of  their  departure,  this  was  rather 
too  short  a  time  for  600,000  men,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  women 
and  children,  and  a  mixed  multitude  besides,  to  collect  into  one  body^ 
and  prepare  for  quitting  for  ever  the  place  of  their  residence  foe  400 
years,  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  much  cattle.  They  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  carrying  their  bread  away,  without  waiting  to  prepare  it 
with  all  the  nicety  of  confectioners.  They  had  been  commanded,  in 
the  l>eginniiig  of  the  chapter,  to  eat  the  passover  with  unleavened 
bread ;  and  in  the  end  of  it  we  are  told,  that  they  had  no  dough, 
except  unleavened.  And  is  this  a  contradiction  ?  Or  thus :  a  whole 
nation  had  received  notice  to  quit  their  country  for  Over,  within  twenty^ 
four  hours,  or  even  four  days;  and  yet  they  are  represented  as  going 
away  in  a  hurry  and  unprepared — here  is  another  contradiction ;  and 
thus  the  truth  of  a  fact  is  overturned,  which  for  3^300  years  has  been 
believed  and  annually  commemorated  by  a  whole  nation^  from  the  very 
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period  it  took  place,  and  the  very  btgmninp  t/  tkeir  year  ckaa^  to. 
preserye  a  perpetual  record  of  it.  R^ly  all  this  would  be  very  ridicn-: 
loos,  if  the  aobject  did  not  bo  deeply  concern  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  and  exhibit  the  inventon  of  such  argainenta»  and  their  re- 
tailersy  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  madman,  who,  aa  Solomon 
representii,  **  casteth  firebrands,  anowa,  and  death :  so  is  the  man  wbo 
*^  deceiveth  his  neighbour,  and  saith,  Am  not  I  in  qport  ?**  * 
.  I  will  at  present  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  article^  by  advisiiig 
the  admirers  of  soch  tlieological  critics  as  Mr.  De  Weite,  ta  read  om 
I^eslie  s  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  in  the  original  work.  The 
reasoning  of  this  old  Englishman  is  certainly  not  like  that  of  the 
modem  German  school  of  Eichom,  Vaters,  and  De  Wette.  Bat  I  tbiuk 
these  reasonere  might  read  it  with  some  improvement. 


'  May  I  now  be  permitted,  with  all  that  hnmiKty  which  befits  an 
author  addressing  the  judges  who  are  to  decide  his  fate,  io  say  a  word 
or  two  to  the  CrUiccU  Reviewers ;  and  that  is,  to  entreat  them  not 
to  appear  quite  so  sure  that  every  objection  advanced  against  the  troth 
of  Scripture  history,  even  of  ^e  Oki  Testament,  is  unanswerable, 
nntil  the  public,  as  Well  as  themselves,  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  it.  They  tell  us  indeed,  that  ^  in  Ae  remarks  they  bsvo 
**  given,  they  have  not  been  declaring  ^li^  ottwopinieins,  but  those  of 
^<  the  author  of  the  work,  or  of  a  (jerman  critio  by  whom  it  has  been 
^  highly  commended ;" — **  they  merely  propose  the  subject  for  ealm 
^  investigation ;" — <*  they  only  Want  to  know  of  Revelation  whithsr 
^'  IT  BE  TRUE,*'*  (having,  I  presume,  formed  no  clear  decision  as  yet 
on  that  subject ;)  ^  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  and  erery 
^'  thing  good  and  fair  and  lovely  must  follow  the  firm,  the  rational  and 
**  unprejudiced  conviction  of  the  tmth.^  They  do,  however,  eottaiv- 
nicate  to  ns  some  of  their  oftTit,  which  I  humbly  hope  they  may  recon- 
dder:  ^*  Here  are  parts  of  the  old  Jewish  fabric  which  appear  to  W 
say  they,  '<as  they  evidently  did  to  Paul,  to  have  nothini^  whatever  t» 
^  do  with  ^  pure  and  polished  structure  of  the  Christian  cbmtb; 
**  they  are  a  sort  of  clumsy  and  superfluous  out*bnilding,  which  as  moo 
"  as  they  are  demolished  will  let  more  of  the  solidity  and  beaatf  o( 
^  the  Christian  edifice  appear.'*     Now  I  would  seriously,  and  in  pec- 

*  FravcrtM,  xxvL  18,  19.— AnotiMT  ipedcs  of  aigumest  v^ch  ap|ieaxB  to  be  imputed  to  Mr*  D^ 
Wctte  is,  that  if  a  practice  prevailed  among  the  Jewi,  such  for  instance  as  that  of  **  oflferiiV  <"> 
heights,'*  and  not  going  to  the  **  sanctuary  where  God  chose  to  place  his  name,"  the  law  agaiiutttiU 
fttactioe  which  now  stands- in  the  Ifoauc  code  cotUd  not  then  have  existed  thoe,  and  therefore  »  Ar 
tbatoode  te  of  motSem  origin.  Now  this  is  pretty  much  such  on  aigument  as  if  a  Oiinese  one  IIk»* 
sand  years  hence,  reading  of  the  frequent  duds  which  are  allowed  in  Christian  countries,  should  in- 
fer that  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  did  not  then  exist  in  the  Decalogue,  but  tbst  it 
waa  introduced  in  consequence  of  that  practice.  But  I  am  not  sure  this  mode  dt  reasoning  was  wrf- 
I  only  note  it  by  way  of  twecaulioo :  it  may  eaaily  bepandlded  in  the  ingeniout  reasonings  of  ^"^"^ 
idiJlosopben. 
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feci  good  fiuth,  beg^f  tbeee  giBntlenen  tocbutider  tgiia,  wbedier^  it 
is  quite  so  certain  that  St^Panl  thought  thus  of  the  comietxion-of  in*- 
daiem  with  ChnBtianity.  He  undeubtedly  did  teach  that  the  ceremo- 
Bial  part  of  the  Jewish  Law  waa  superseded  by  the  Gospel ;  but  assu* 
redly  he  erery  where  represents  Judaism  as  the  original  foundation!  the 
heareu<«ppcMnted  introductiouy  the  essential  pieparatifre  for  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  ^^  To  the  Jews/'  he  declares,  '^  were  committed  the  oracles 
*^  of  Grod/*  *     *^  The  law"  he  preneunces  '*  holy ;  and  the  command-. 

ment  holy,  and  just>  and  good**^  f     '^  To  the  Israelites"  he  declares. 

pertain  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving 
*'  of  the  law,  and  the  service  <^  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are 
*^  the  Islhers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who- 
**  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever/' j:  But  these  critics  dismiss  tlie 
ceremonial  part  of  the  scheme,  ^'  as  a  mere  fugitive  contHvanee^  which, 
^  if  it  were  not  the  vmrh  of  human  artifice^  it  was  at  all  events  little 
'^  mote  Uian  what  human  artifice  might  be  expected  to  produce."  8u 
Paul,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  ^*  Moses  was  admomshed  of  God, 
<<  when  he  was  about  to  inake  the  tabernacle ;  for  see,  saith  he,  that 
*^  thou  make  all  things  acoording  to  the  pattern  shewed  to  thee  in  the 
"  Mount/'  §  These  critics  conceive  the  moral  part  of  the  law  was- 
entrusted  to  the  aire  of  eke  propheU  ;  and  they  exemplify  the  ettimo' 
turn  in  which  they  hold  what  is  generally  deemed  prophecy,  by  telling 
us  '*  the  prophets  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  not,  as  is  vulgarly 
^*  supposed,  by  the  delivery  of  ambiguous  oracles  or  equivocal  predict 
^'  tions,  but  by  turning  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  ^e  wisdom  of 
^*  the  just ;  by  proclaiming  mercy  to  be  better  than  sacrifice ;  and  by 
^  shewing  the  utter  nullity  of  all  ceremonial  observances,  without  the 
"  practice  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  of  truth/'  Now  I  humbly  pre^ 
sume  that  it  has  been  shewn  ||  these  principles  were  taught  in  the  Mo- 
saic law,  though  they  were  certainly  inculcated  with  additional  force 
by  the  prophets.  But  when  these  critics  thus  undervalue  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver  and  his  institutions,  I  fear  they  forget  the  declarations  of 
One,  whose  authority  they  still  acknowledge— even  the  Son  of  God— - 
who  refers  the  Jews  to  Moses  as  bearing  witness  to  himself ;  "  Had  ye 
^'  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me/'  ^ 
Notwithstanding,  however,  die  flippancy  with  which  these  critics 
have  decided  and  declaimed  against  the  Jewish  Law,  they  seem  to 
have  felt  that  they  had  plunged  a  little  beyond  their  depth,  and  talked 
contemptuously  of  a  system  which  they  did  not  understand ;  and  I  give 
them  much  credit  for  the  candour  with  which  they  state  their  own 
surprise  at  this  discovery  of  the  inconsistency  of  many  undeniable 
facts,  with  their  crude  and  hasty  decisions:  ''What  strikes  us  with 
*^  wonder,"  say  they,  ''  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  what  may  well 
**  impress  general  astonishment,  is,  that  even  in  the  rudest  ages,  when 
'^  the  manners  of  the  people  were  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  and  when 
**  all  the  surrounding  countries  were  immersed  in  the  lowest  depths  of 

«  Rom.iiL  2.  f  Ibid.  vii.  12.  t  Rom.  Ix.  4,  5. 

4  Heb.  vm.  4, 5.  ||  Vide  lupro,  Fart  H.  Lcct.  II.  1  John  v.  46| 
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'^idohitroiM  nipentilioiu^  we  do  behold  among  the  Jews,  and  for  & 
*^  snceession,  not  of  yean,  bni  of  eentnriea^  a  ]H>rtioa  of  intdlect, 
**'  irradiated  no  doubt  by  ^o  Sapreme  Intelligence,  continually  at  work 
**  10  prove  the  being,  and  to  preserve  the  awful  consciousness  of  one 
''ONLT  FIRST  CAUS£ :  this  sooms  to  prove, 'that  the  Jews  were  to  be 
*^  instrumental  in  prorootiiig  some  beneficent  plans  of  the  miHnal  Crover- 
**  nor  of  the  world,  in  a  way  which  no  other  people  weFe."     This  k 
certainly  a  candid  admission  of  very  important  truth ;  and  I  again  most 
seriously  request  these  critics  to  consider,  how  utterly  inconsistent  this 
fact  is  with  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  De  Wette,  which  they  also  appear 
to  adopt,  that  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  which  contain  that  system 
of  laws  and  institutions  b)'  which  the  Jews  were  rendered  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  knowledge  of  the  only  trus  God,  **  are  tracts  be- 
*^  tween  which  there  is  neither  harmony  nor  connexion ;  that  the  naira- 
^tionof  fticts  in  these  books  proves  itself  (in  many  most  important 
^•'points)  untrue,  by  its  ambiguity  and  equivocation.     That  there  are 
**  parts  of  the  old  Jewish  fabric,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Chris* 
^  tianity,  but  are  clumsy  and  superfluous  out-buildings ;  that  the  cere- 
^inonial  part  of  the  law  is  a  fugitive  contrivance,  the  work  of  human 
**  artifice,  or  little  more — ^the  prt^phecies  ambiguous  oracles  or  equivo- 
**  cal  predictions,"  &o.  &c.     It  were  indeed  most  wonderful  and  aston* 
ishing  if  these  were  the  means  which  Providence  employed  to  preserre 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  in  the  tnidst  of  an  idolatrooft 
world.     Our  critics  will,  I  tnwt,  reconsider  these  points,  and  here- 
after adapt  their  opinions  with  somewhiit  more'  care  tQ  the  truth 
of  history,  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  'the  harmony  of  the.  divine  dis-' 
pensations.    At  all  events  the  reasoning  and  serious  put  of  ^beir  readers 
will  learn  what  degree  of  credit  they  oug^t  to  attach  to  soch  opiraonB, 
and  such  criticism,  on  the  most  important  subjeot  that*  can  occupy  the 
human  mind — the  examination  of  the  divine  word,  the  discovery  of 
^  divine  will,  and  the  development  of  the  divine  dispensations ;  and 
I  submit  tlie  admonition  of  the  leanied,  candid,  and  pious  Dod^dge 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Critical  Reviewers;  it  occur^  in  his  I43d 
Lecture,  Sect.  18.    ^^  We  may  certainly,  infer,  that  for  any  one  to  pre" 
*<  tend  to  exalt  the  character  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  a^  divine  teachers, 
^  while  at  the  same  time  they  pour  contempt  upon  the  Jewish  instUu' 
"  tions  as  a  foolish  and  impious  forgery,  is  a  notorious  oontradictiofl 
*^  and  absurdity ;  and  common  saise  will  teach  us,  that  s«eh  anthon^ 
^  whatever  they  may  profess,  do  equally  intend  the  subversion  of  tht 
^  Old  Testament  and  the  Newj' 
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JS^emarhM  on  some  eircumstcmces  which  have  occtiskmed  doubts  as  to  the 

reality  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  miracles — General  remarks  on  the  impro'^ 

bability  of  objections  which  affect  otdy  some  one  miracle^  not  the  entire 

series — Miracles  in  which  the  magicians  appeared  to  imitate  Moses;  Mr, 

F'armef^s  opinion  on  this  subject^  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports 

it — The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  without  a 

miracle^  from  a  passage  of  Josephus — true  import  of  this  passage — sup^ 

plies  no  evidence  against  the  miracle — it  is  represented  by  Moses,  and  was 

believed  by  the  Jews  to  be  clearly  miraculous — inference  from  thence — »n- 

probability  of  the  Jews  being  able  to  escape  by  cm  extraordinary  ebb  of  the^ 

^ea — Dr^  Geddes*s  observations  on  this  subject — The  pillar  of  cloud  <md 

._  fire  which  accompanied  the  LraeliteS'^-attempted  to  be  accounted  for 

without  a  miracle — account  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of 

the  history,, and  with  probability — Objection,  from  Moseses  appticutim^ 

.  to  Hobab^inconclusive — Miraculous  preservation  of  the  raiment  of  tike 

s  Jews  in  the  wildemess^^^bfecfed  to-^why  necessary-^Review  of  the  mode 

.  in  which  Dr.  Geddes  accounts  for  the  whole  series  of  Mosaic  miracles^ 

foi^out  admitting  any  supematural  interposition^is  account  unphHo* 

.  9ophic  and  incredibie. 

In  the  preceding  Wotk,  Part  I.  Lect  VI.  I  have  adduced  such  arga* 
ments  as  appear  to  me  to  prove  satisfactorilv,  that  the  whole  series  of 
1^e~  Mosaic  miracles  is  established  by  the  (clearest  evidence ;  and  if 
^ese  arguments  are  conclusive,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  refutation  of  such  objections  as  are  raised,  not  against  the  reality 
of  the  entire  series  of  miraculous  interpositions,  or  the  general  truth  of 
the  history  of  the  Mosaic  miracles,  but  against  some  minute  circum- 
stances of  them,  some  individual  instances  of  supernatural  interference; 
for,  admitting  any  miraculous  power  to  have  clearly  manifested  itself 
on  the  occasion,  and  for  the  purposes  recorded  by  Moses,  the  exercise 
of  that  power  on  the  particular  instances  alluded  to,  becomes  perfectly 
credible.  In  this  case,  the  remark  which  Bishop  Butler  makes  as  to 
our  Saviour,  is'  strictly  applicable  to  Moses.  *  ^<  Supposing  it,"  says  he, 
**  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour,  (or  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver)  spent 
'^  some  years  in  a  course  of  working  miracles :  there  is  no  more  pre- 
**  sumption,  worth  mentioning,  agmnst  bis  having  exerted  this  miracu* 
^*  lous  power,  in  a  certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree  less ; 
'*  in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or  two  fewer;  in  this,  than 
**  in  another  manner.''  *  -  Nay,  I  may  add,  that  the  supposition  of 
some  particular  facts,  recorded  as  miraculous,  being  frauds  and  deln- 
ttons,  becomes  improbable,  in  proportion  as  it  is  improbable  either 

'  •  Analogy,  Fm  11.  Cb.  II.  p.S4f. 
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that  fraud  ahoald  be  practiaed  to  effect  9omt  parts  of  a  syBtem,  by  a 
mesaeiiffer  empowered  to  establish  the  remaining  parts  of  it  by  miracles; 
or  that  deiasion  and  eiror  should  be  permitted  to  blend  with  and  de- 
base (even  at  its  first  btroduction)  a  iefaeme  evidently  supported  by  s 
divine  interference. 

.•These  considerations  might,  I  conceive,,  justify  me  in  oipitting  t» 
notice  the  objections  and  doubts  raised  as  to  some  particulars  of  the 
Mosaic  miracles ;  but  as  this  might  seem  to  cut  the  knot,  rather  than 
to  untie  it,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  such  as  appear  to  be  of  any  se- 
rious importance.  They  r^jard,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  the  miracleg  of 
Moses  which  the  Eg^tian  magicians  appeared  to  imitate — the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea — the  pilhur  of  the  cloud  and  fire  that  accompanied  and 
directed  the  Israelites  in  their  joumeyings — and,  the  preservation 
of  the  raiment  of  the  Jews  during  their  abode  in  the  wilderness,  re- 
corded Dent.  viii.  4.  On  each  of  them  I  shall  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
remarks. 

The  circumstance  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  having  appeared  to 
imitate  some  of  the  mirades  performed  by  Moses — ^has  by  some  writers 
Been  considered  such  as  to  discredit  the  entire  history  of  the  Mosaic 
Minides ;  Dr.  Geddee,  amongst  others,  observes,  **  We  aiy$  now  come 
^  to  the  fiunoos  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  prelude  to  which,  m  my  opinion, 
^' warns  us  to  beware  of  implicit  eredulky,  and  greatly  weakens  the 
*f  literal  credibility  of  all  that  follows."*    Let  us  consider  how  justly. 
. .  On  this  anbjecty  after  the  best  consiiienitiQn  I  can  give  it,  I  caaaot 
avoid  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  able  and  learned  Mr.  Hog^  Farmer, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Miracles,  f     I  do  not  believe  that  any  real  miracle, 
or  such- an  exertion  of  power  or  foresight,  move  iheok  liiunan,.  and  pro- 
ducing effects  different  from  or  contrary  to  the  established  couose  ol 
nature,  was  ever  performed,  Intt  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Godr 
qr  of  such  beings  as  act  by  his  immediate  power  and  commission.  And 
I  am  also  with  him  persnadod,,tha^  the  magicians  did  noit  perform  worb 
really  supernatural,  nor  were  assisted  by  any  superior  invincible  being; 
but  were  merely  impostors  attempting  to  imitate  the  real  miracles,  of 
Moses  by  secret  sleights  or  juggliags ;  which  to  a  certain  degree,.j^d 
m  a  small  extent,  they  succeeded  in  doing,  so  as  to  deceive  the  speo 
tutors,  until  at  length,  unable  any  longer  to  imitate  the  effects  of  divine 
power,  and  feelii^  in  their  own  persons  its  chastisement,  they  were 
compelled  to  confess,  '^  this  is  the  fii^fer  of  God ;"  and  thus  te.  gi'^ 
glory  to  God  before  Pharaoh  and  his  servants,  and  to  evince  the  futSiiy 
of  their  own  boasted  magical  arts,  and  the  impotence  o(  those  bsM 
idols,  and  those  invisible  ^nrits  or  demons,  on  whose  aid  they  reliedt 
more  clearly  and  convincingly  than  if  they  had  never  entered  into  the 
competition,  or  had  not  been  permitted  to  succeed  to  sucii  a  degree,  as 
proved  that  tbey  bad  exercised  freely  and  fully  whatever  ^rts  or  power  they 
possessed,  and  had  earned  tfaem  to  their  greatest  extent;  but  yet  were> 
biiffled  and  pverjcome  by  the  resistless,  power  of  J^ovahy  their  'uofosr 

».      ^  .     -  -  -  •  .    ,  . 

♦  Critical  Remarlu  on  Exod.  vil.  5.  p.  131. 

t  Vide  Farmer's  DiasertatioB  on  MiraclM,  «b.  iv.  sect  1,  p.  409. 
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turedetectedly  «id  thmr  impious  airogitiice  chaslued.  So  that  we  can 
thus  assign  a  probable  account  for  the  Deity*8  baring  selected  such  a 
land  of  miracle,  in  l^e  first  instance,  as  might  encourage  the  magicians 
to  attempt  its  imitation,  and  for  bis  permitting  them  to  succeed  in  that, 
and  erea  m  a  second  or  third  attempt,  because  thus  the  Divine  Power 
was  ultimately  more  clearly  manifested,  and  die  imposture  of  magic,  as 
well  as  the  absurdity  of  idolatry  more  decidedly  exposed. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  account  of  this  transaction ;  the 
distinct  parts  of  which  the  able  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred  has,  as 
I  conceive,  fully  established.  I  will  exhibit  his  most  important  observa- 
tions in  as  brief  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  being  intelUgible,  referring 
my  more  curious  readers  to  the  work  itself,  the  perusal  of  which  will, 
I  think,  amply  recompense  them,  by  the  learning  and  judgment  it 
displays,  imd  the  trutl»  which  it  developes.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  various  hypotheses  employed  by  different  commentators  and 
divines  to  explain  diis  part  of  Scripture  history,  as  they  have  been 
fairly  weighed,  and,  as  I  think,  confuted  by  this  able  writer,  whose 
opinion  I  adopt.* 

**  To  this  account,"  says  Farroer,f  *^it  may  be  objected,  that  Moses 
*^  describes  the  works  of  the  magicians  in  the  very  same  language  as  he 
**  does  his  own,  and  therefore  that  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
**  were  equally  miraculous.  To  which  I  answer,  that  if  this  were  so, 
^  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  professed  jugglers,  |  as 
*^  doing  what  they  pretend  and  appear  to  do,  and  tJiat  this  language 
f <  never  misleads,  when  we  reflect  what  sort  of  men  are  spoken  of, 
'*  namely,  mwe  impo9er$  on  the  eight;  why  might  not  Moses  then  use 
^  the  common  popular  language  when  speaking  of  the  ma^ians,  with* 
**  out  amy  danger  of  misconstruction,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  he  was 
^'treating,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and  the  opinion 
*^  which  the  historian  was  known  to  entertain  of  the  inefficacy  and 
**  imposture  of  magic,  did  all  concur  to  prevent  mistakes  ? 

**  But,  secondly,  Moses  did  not  affirm  that  there  was  a  perfect  con- 
^<  formity  between  his  works  and  those  of  the  magicians ;  he  does  not 
^  idose  the  respective  relations  of  his  own  particular  miracles,  with 
«  saying  the  magicians  did  that  thing, ^  or,  according  to  what  he  did  so 
<<  €^  dieyj^  a  form  of  speech  used  on  this  occasion  no  less  than  three 
*^  times  in  one  chapter,  to  describe  the  exact  correspondence  between 
^  the  orders  of  God,  and  the  behaviour  of  his  servants ;  but  makes 
*'  choice  of  a  word  of  great  latitude,  such  as  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
'*  press  any  tiling  more  than  a  general  similitude,  such  as  is  consistent 
*^  with  a  difference  in  many  important  respects,  they  did  so  or  in  lihe 
**  manner  as  he  had. — That  a  perfect  imitation  could  not  be  designed 

*  Fanner,  from  page  409  to  449.  f  Ibid,  page  449. 

%  <•  When  Motet  detcxibet  what  the  magicians  pretended,  and  seemed  to  perform,  by  taying  M«y 
MvaHdotmevergmm  hUrod^tmd  ikey  became  terperOt^  and  they  brought  up  ftogt  tgnm  the  land  (if 
«•  Egifpt  s  he  only  utet  the  tame  language  as  Apuleius  (Metam.  1. 1.)  where,  describing  a  peiwm  who 
«  merely  played  juggling  tricks— Circulatorem  aspexi  equestrem  spetham  pritacutsm  Mucrone  infeato 
«« devofBite  ac  moz  eundem  venatoriam  lanceam— in  ima  viscera  condidisse." 

li  «Vldcin£Md.U.£;6.*'  I  «  Ib.vii.6, 10,  SO." 
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**  by  thia  ^ord,  is.^vident  from  ita  being  applied  to  csbbs  in  which  stick 
*f  an  imitation  was  absolutely  impvacticable ;  for,  when  Aaron  had 
"  converted  cUl  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  bioodf  we  are  told  the  magi- 
**  cians  did  «o,*  that  is,  something  in  like  sort.  Nor  can  it  be  sap- 
''  posed  that  they  covert  the  land  of  Egypt  with  frogs,  this  had  been 
*'  done  already ;  they  conld  only  appear  to  bring  them  over  some  small 
'*  space  cleared  for  the  purpose.  But  what  is  more  decisiTe*  the  word 
*'  imports  nothing  more  than  their  aiiemptmg  some  imitatioir  of  Moses, 
**  for  it  is  used  when  they  failed  in  thsir  attempt:  TAey  did  so 
**  to  bring  forth  lice^  but  they  could  not.f 

'*  Thirdly.  But  further,  so  far  is  Moses  from  ascribing  the  tridu 
**  of  the  magicians  to  the  invocation  -and  power  of  demons,  or  to  aoy 
*'  superior  beings  whatever,  that  he  does  most  expressly  refer  all  they 
'*  did  or  attempted  in  imitation  of  himself,  to  mere  human  artifice  and 
**  imposture.  The  original  words,  which  are  translated  j:  enohantmeiUs^ 
**  are  entirely  different  from  that  rendered  enchantments  in  other  pas- 
*^  sages  of  Scripture,  and  do  not  carry  in  them  any  sort  of  reference  lo 
**  sorcery  or  magic,  or  the  interposition  of  any  spiritual  agents ;  they 
<<  import  deception  and  conceeUmentf  and  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
**  secrd  sleights  or  jugglings^  and  are  thus  translated  even  by  those 
**•  who  adopt  the  common  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  magicians.  § 
These  secret  sleights  and  jug^liogs  are.  expressly  referred  to  the 
magicians,  not  to  the  devil,  who  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
history  .-^Should  we  therefore  be  asked,  ||  How  it  came  to  pass,  in 
**  case  the  works  of  the  magicians  were  performed  by  sleight  <^  hand, 
"  that  Moses  has  ^ven  no  hint  thereof?  we  answer,  He  has  not  con* 
'*  tented  himself  with  a  hint  of  this  kind,  but,  at  the  same  lime  that 
*'  he  ascribes  his  own  miracles  to  Jehovah,  he  has  in  the  most  direct 
**  terms  resolved  every  thing  done  in  imitation  of  them  entirely  to  the 
^'  fraudulent  contrivances  of  his  opposers,  to  legerdemain  or  sleight  of 
**  hand,  in  contradiction  from  magical,  incantations.  .  Moses,  ..therefor^ 

.  «  ••VideinExod.vU.aOaiidSS.'' 

t  **  Exod.  viii.  18.   Le  Clerc  obieivei,  Kec  raro  Hebnei  ad  oonatum  notandum  ▼erbisutuiitur  qta» 
*•  rem  eflkcCam  significant  Oen.  xxxtU.  8t  Consult  him  likewise  on  Exod.  viL  18.  ch.  112,  48.  p.  66,1" 
•  X  "  The  original  word  used  Ezod.Tii.ll,  is  tZSJl^DTlbl  bOahatekemi  and  that  which  oocun 
«  ch.  Tii.  SSL  and  ch.  viiL  7, 18,  is  tSH^lob^  bdaMtemi  the  fbnner  is  probably  derived  fh» 
««  t9nb  teAo/,  which  signifies  to  bum,  and  the  substantive  a  flame  or  shining  tword4)li|d^  aodii 
•<  applied  to  the  flaming  sword  which  guarded  the  tree  of  life.  Gen.  iii«  24.   Those  who  formerly  Mf 
*•  legerdemain,  daaled  and  deceived  the  sight  of  spectators  by  the  art  of  brandishing  their  smidh 
•<  and  sometimes  seemed  to  eat  them  and  to  thrust  them  into  their  bodies;  and  the  expression  seott 
**  to  Intimate,  that  the  magidans  appearing  to  turn  their  rods  into  serpents,  wa^  owing  to  their 
M  eluding  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  by  a  dextrous  management  of  their  swoids.    In  the  precediiig 
«  instances  they  made  use  of  some  difibrent  contrivance,  for  the  latter  word,  beUOekem,  coma  fton 
"  19  Kb  or.l9lb  to  cover  or  hide  (which  some  think  the  former  word  also  does)  and  therefore  fltij 
«•  expresses  any  secret  artifices  or  methods  of  deception  whereby  false  appearances  jtfe  imposed  upoa 
♦••  the  spectator.** 

'  %  "  Bishop  Kidder  on  Exod.  vii.  11." 
H  •«  As  we  are  by  Dr,  Mackuight,  in  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  p. ,372." 
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*^ 'could  not  deugn  to  represent  their  works  as  real  miracles,  at  the 
'^  very  time  he  was  branding  them  as  impostures.  • 

"Fourthly.     It  remains  only  to  show,  that  the  works  performed  by 
** '  the  magicians  did  not  exceed  the  cause  to  which  they  are  ascribed  \ 
or  in  other  words,  the  magicians  fH-oceeded  no  fajrther  in  imitation 
"  of  Moses,  than  human  artifice  might  enable  them  to  go  (while  the 
miracles  of  Moses  were  not  liable  to  the  same  impeachment,  and 
bore  upon  themselves  the  plainest  signatures  of  that  divine  power 
to  which  they  are  referred.)     If  this  can  be  proved,  the  interposition 
*'  of  the  devil  on  this  occasion  will  appear  to  be  an  hypothesis  invented 
without  any  kind  of  necessity,  as  it  certainly  is  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  sacred  text. 

First,  With  regard  to  the  first  attempt  of  the  mi^eians,  the 
turning  rods  into  serpents :  It  cannot  be  accounted  extraordinary 
that  they  should  seem  to  succeed  in  it,  when  we  consider  that  these 
"  men  were  femous  for  the  art  of  dazzling  and  deceiving  the  sight ; 
^^  and  that  serpents  being  first  rendered  tractable  and  harmless,  as  Uiey 
^  easily  may,  have  had  a  thousand  different  tricks  played  with  them  to 
^*  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators."^  Huetius  telk  us,f  that  amongst 
''  the  Chinese  there  are  jugglers  who  undertake  to  turn  rods  into  ser^*' 
"  pents ;  though  no  doubt  they  only  dexterously  substitute  the  latter 
^'  in  the  room  of  the  former.  Now  this  is  the  very  trick  the  magicians 
^^  played :  and  as  it  appears  by  facts,  that  the  thing  in  general  is  very 
"  practicable,  it  is  immaterial  to  account  particulary  how  the  thing 
'^  was  done ;  since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  in  what  manner  a' 
'^  common  juggler  imposes  upon  our  sight.  Should  it  be  suggested,  that 
"  Moses  might  impose  upon  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  as  well  as 
**  the  magicians ;  I  answer,  that  as  he  ascribes  their  performances  to 
legerdemain,  and  his  own  to  God,  so  there  might  and  must  have 
been  a  wide  difference  in  their  manner  of  acting ;  the  covered  arts  of 
*^  the  magicians  not  being  used  by  Moses,  the  same  suspicion  could 
**  not  rest  on  him  that  did  on  them. — What  an  ingenious  wiiter  asserts 
^'  is  not  true,  that,  according  to  the  book  of  Exodus,  the  outward  ap- 
pearance on  both  sides  was  precisely  the  same.  The  book  of  Exodus 
specifies  a  most  important  difference  between  the  miracle  of  Aaron, 
and  the  impostures  of  the  magicians ;  for  it  says,  that  Aaron  oast 
down  his  rody  before  Pharaoh  and  before  his  servants^  and  it  be- 
came  a  serpent ;  but  with  regard  to  the  magicians,  it  uses  very  dif- 
ferent language,  for  at  the  time  it  says,  They  east  down  every  man 
his  rody  and  they  became  serpents.     It  expressly  deetares  that  they 


*  **  Those  who  desire  to  see  instances  of  this  from  modern  autiiors,  may  consult  Dr.  Bykes  on  Mi. 
**  raclesy  jip.  ^66,  168.  Many  pretended  to  render  serpents  harmless  by  charms,  (pp.  58,  5,  Bocbartv' 
**  Hieros.  part  post,  1, 3,  c.  6 ;  Shaw's  Travels,  pref.  p.  5.  also,  p.  4S9.  and  Supplement,  p.  6S.}  though 
*'  more  probably  they  destroy  the  teeth,  through  which  they  ejected  their  poison.  Herodotus  men- 
'<  tions  certain  serpents  which  were  quite  harmless ;  Euterpe,  c  74.  Antiquity  attributes  to  the 
**  Psylli,  a  people  of  Africa,  tlie  extraordinary  virtue  of  rendering  themselves  invulnerable  by  ser.> 
'*  pents,  as  well  as  of  curing  those  who  were  bit  by  them.  See  Dr.  Hafiwlqtuist's.yoyages  and  Travels^. 
•<  dted  ip  the  Monthly  Review  for  February,  1766,  page  133.** 

t  <(  AUietan  Quaest.  1.  ii.l>.  155." 
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^   DID     THIS     BY    THEIR   ANCHANTMBMTS   OR  COVERED   ARTS;    and 

**  what  in  the  most  eifectual  manner  prevented  any  apprehension^  that 
'<  the  serpent  of  Aaron  was  (like  those  of  the  magicians)  the  effect 
<<  only  of  a  dexterous  management,  not  a  miracnloas  production,  God 
**  caused  his  rod  to  swallow  up  theirs,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for 
**  artifice,  and  which  for  this  reason  the  magicians  did  not  attempt  to 
**  imitate.  This  new  miracle  was  not  designed  to  establish  the  sn- 
**  periority  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  the  idols  of  Egy)>t ;  nor  was  it  ca- 
*'  pable  of  answering  that  end :  but  in  the  view  here  given  of  it,  bad 
**  much  wisdom,  by  vindicating  the  credit  of  the  former  miracle* 
**  (which  might  possibly  be  more  open  to  suspicion,  than  any  of  the 
**  rest)  as  well  as  by  idfording  new  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition 
**  in  £ftvour  of  Moses.  Grod  considered  this  evidence  as  folly  decisive 
**  of  the  point  in  question,  between  his  messengers  and  the  magicians: 
**  for  from  this  time  he  proceeded  to  the  punishment  of  Pfaaxaoh  and 
**  the  Egyptians :  which  affords  a  new  demonstration,  drawn  from  the 
**  justice  of  the  Divine  Being,  of  the  falsehood  of  the  common  hypo- 
**  thesis,  according  to  the  representation  given  of  it  by  those  who 
**  maintain  that  the  magicians  were  not  plainly  vanquished  till  they 
*^  were  restrained  from  turning  the  dust  into  lice.  Had  this  been  the 
**  case  it  would  have  been  right  in  Pharaoh  to  suspend  his  judgment 
**  till  that  time ;  nor  would  God  have  punished  him  by  the  two  inter- 
*•  vening  plagues,  that  of  turning  the  waters  of  the  Nile  (to  which 
**  Egypt  owed  its  fecundity)  into  blood,  and  covering  the  land  with 
^^  frogs:  punishments  so  severe  as  to  imply  the  most  criminal  obstinacy 
*^  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh. 

**  Second,  With  regard  to  the  next  attempt  of  the  magicians  to  imi- 
**  tate  Moses,  who  had  already  turned  all  the  running  and  standing 
^  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
*'  their  success  in  the  degree  in  which  they  succeeded.     For  it  watf 
*'  during  the  continuance  of  this  judgment,  when  no  water  could  he 
<<  procured,  but  by  digging  round  about  .the  tiver^  that  the  imigidsns 
<<  attempted  by  some  proper  preparations  to  change  the  colour  of  the 
<<  small  quantity  that  was  brought  them   (probably  endeavouring  to 
*'  persuade  Pharaoh,  that  they  could  as  easily  have  turned  a  koger 
"  quantity  into  blood.)     In  a  case  of  this  nature  imposture  might,  and, 
*^  as  we  leam  from  history,  often  did  take  placew     It  is  related  by  ¥«- 
<*  lerius  Maximus,*)-  that  the  wine  poured  into  the  cup  of  Xerxes  w» 
^'  three  times  changed  into  blood.     But  such  trifling  feats  as  these  adi 
^  not  at  all  disparage  the  nuracle  of  Moses  ;  the  vast  extent  of  wluch 
**  raised  it  above  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  stamped  upon  erery  heart, 
**  that  was  not  steeled  against  all  conviction,  the  strongest  iuipressioD 
**  of  its  divinity.     For  he  turned  then*  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  the 

«  **  We  learn  from  hence  how  IRtle  occasion  there  was  for  Moses  to  detect  the  artifices  of  tlK 
■•  nngidans,  who  did  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  any  peculiar  diTine  astistance,  and  who  sunk  into 
•  contempt  of  themselves.  S  Tbn.iu.  9.  The  nature  of  Uie  works  of  Moses,  and  the  open  unsafi- 
•*  ckwa  manner  of  their  perfinrmanoe,  seryed  aiJBdently.to  dugrace  the  attempts  of  hia  rivaisL" 

f  «  Lib-i-ce." 
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*^  water  m  all  their  iwoeptacks,  iota  blood..    And  the  fish  diat  w«o  m 

''  the  riv^  (Nile^  died;  aad  the  river  stank.^ 

**^  Third)  Fhacaoh  not  yielding  to  this  evideace^  God  proceeded  to 

>^  farther  puaifihin^ita,   and  coyered  the  whole  laud  of  Egypt  with 

/'  frog8.f  Before  these  frogs  were  removed,  the  magiciaos  undertook 
to  bring  into  some  place  cleared  for  the  purpose  a  fresh  supply; 
wiiicb  they  might  easily  do.  when  there  was  such  plenty  every  where 
«t  hand.  Here  also  the  narrow  compass  of  the  work  exposed  it  to 
the  suspicion  .of  being. e£^ted  by  human  art;  to  which  the  miracle 
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**^  of  Moses  ims  not  liable ;  the  infinite  number  of  frogs  which  filled 
^*  the  whole  Idngdom  of  Egypt  (so  that  their  ovens,   beds,  and  tables, 


4< 


swarmed  with  .them)  being  a  proof  of  their  immediate  miraeulottB 
production*  Besides,  the  magicians  were  unable  to  procqre  their 
^^  removal  which  was  accomplished  by  Moses,  at  the  submissive  appU*- 
^*  cation  of  Pharaoh  and  at  the  very  time  that  Pharaoh  himself  diose, 
"  the  more  clearly  to  convince  him  that  God  was  the  author  of  these 
^*  miraculous  judgments,  and  that  their  infliction  or  %  removal  did  not 
^'  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  elements  or  stars,  at  set  times  or 
^*  in  critical  junctures. 

^'  Fourth^  The  history  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  magicians  confirms 
'^'  the  acGOont  here  given  of  all  their  former  ones.  Moses  turned  cM 
^*'  die, dust  Gf  ihelomd  into  lice;  and  this  plague,  like  the  two  pre^ 
*-*•  oedmg  ones,  bemg  inflicted  at  the  word  of  Moses,  and  extended 
^'  Offer  tibe  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  must  necessarily  have  been  owingv 
**  not  to  human  art,  but  ,to  a  jdivine  power*  Nevertheless,  the  motives 
*'  upon  which  the  magicians  at  first  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Moses', 
*'  the  shame  of  desisting,  and  some  slight  appearances  of  success  in 
V  their  former  attempts,  prompted  them  still  to  carry  on  th^  imposture; 
<•  and  to  tfy  with.their  enchantments  (or  secret  arts)  to  bring  forth  lice; 
^*  but  they  could  not.  Wilh.all  their  skill  in  .magic,  and  with  all  their 
^'  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  spectators,  they  could  not  even  succeed  so 
*'  far  as  they  had  done  in  former,  instances,  by  producing  a  specious 
^*  counterfeit  .of  this  work  of  Moses.  Had  they  hitherto  performed' 
**  <real  miracles  by  ,the  assistance  of  the  devil,  how  came  they  to  desist 
^'  now  ?  ItiCannot.be  a  greater  mii*8cle  to  produce  lice,  ihan  to  turn 
**'  rods  into  sierpeats,  water  into  blood,  .and  to  create  frogs.  It  haa  in-' 
*^  deed  been  very  often  said,  that  the  devil  was  now  laid  under  a  re- 
<'  straint:  bat  hitherto  no  proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  produced.* 
*'  The  Scripture  is  silent,  both  as  to  the  devil  being  now  resti'ained 
*<  from .  interposing  any  &rther  in  favour  of  magicians,  and  as  to  his 
^  having  afforded  them  his  assistance  on  the  former  occasions.  Bat  if 
^*  ^e  agree  with  Moses,  in  ascribing  to  the  magicians  nothing  more* 
^<  than  the  artifice,  and  dexterity  .which  belonged  to  their  profession; 
^  woidiall  find  that  their  want  of  success  in  their  last  attempt,  waa 

.  »"  KJ^od.  vii  1^21. 

f  **  Exod.  viii.  6—8.    Nor  indeed  can  it  be  imagined  that  after  thi»  or  the  former  plague  had  been 
«•  xemoved,  that  Pharaoh  would  order  his  nu^^iand  to  renew,  either.*' 

,  t .  *f  Ch.  viii.  a.   Had  thgr  been  Able  tainflicti  tfbJiii  pU^ue  miEacutoiuly  they  might  hase  reaMvtd  it 
«*  in  the  same  manner." 
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'**  <iwi]ig  to  the  diArent  natore  anil  drcanistsiieeS'Of  tbenr  enterprise. 
**  In  all  the  former  instances,  the  magicians  knew  befijrekand  what  they 
'**  were  to  undertake^  and  bad  Hme  far  preparaiion.  They  were  not 
**  tent  for  by  Pbara<^,  till  after  Moms  had  turned  his  rod  into  a  sef- 
^  pent :  and  previons  notice  had  been  publicly  given  of  the  two  first 
**  plagnes.  But  the  orders  in  relation  to  the  third,  were  no  etxtner 
**  iteued  than  executed^  without  being  previously  imparted  to  Pharaoh. 
**  So  that  in  this  last  case  they  had  no  time  for  contriving  any  expe- 
**  dient  for  imitating  or  impeaching  the  act  of  Moses.  And  had  they 
*<  been  allowed  time,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  make  it  appear 
**  that  they  produced  those  animals,  by  which '  they  themselves  and  aH 
**  the  country  were  already  oovereil  and  surrounded  ?  or  what  artifice 
**  could  escape  detection,  in  relation  to  insects,  whose  minuteness 
«<  hinders  them  from  being  perceived  till  they  are  broiight  so  near  as  to 
**  be  subject  to  the  closest  inspection  ?*  Now  therefore  the  magicians 
**  chose  to  say,  this  (last  work  of  Moses)  is  the  finger  of  Giod. 

*'  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  magicians  here  acknowledge 
**  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  stronger  than  the  gods  of  Egypt,  who 
^'  had  hitherto  assisted  them,  but  were  now  restrained  from  doing  it- by 
*^  his  superior  power.    But  the  text  makes  no  mention  of  their  allowing 
**  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  superior  to  the  gods  of  £g3rpt,  much  lesK  €i 
**  their  admitting  the  former  to  be  Jehovah  and  the  only  true  God.   Nor 
"  do  they  refer  to  any  supernatural  restraint  upon  the  Egyptian  deities, 
**  but  to  the  last  miracle  of  Moses,  when  they  say.  This  is  the  finger 
**  of  God ;  or,  of  a  God ;  for  the  original  word  admits  this  sense,  and 
<<  very  probably  was  used  in  no  >  ether  by  the  magicians,  who  be^eved 
**^  in  a  plurality  of  gods.     But,  unable  to  turn  the  dust  of  the  earth 
*^  into  lice  (and  even  to  seem  ta  do  it,)  they  allow  that  this  surpassed 
**  the  science  they  professed^  and  argued  the  special  miraculous  inter- 
^^  position  of  some  deity.     There  is  no  sort  of  evidence  that  this  Ian* 
*^  guage  of  the  magicians  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to 
**  the  character  and  claims  of  the  God  of  Israel,  or  that  k  was  not 
<«  merely  designed  as  the  best  apol<^  they  were  able  to  make  for  their 
**  own  failure  of  success,  and  to  proTent  Pharaoh  from  reproachiDg 
**  them  with  the  want  of  skill  in  their  profession.     Certain  it  is,  tint 
"  this  declaration  of  the  magieiaas  had  no  good  efiSect  i^on  Pharaoh, 
<*  but  seems  rather  to  be  mentioned  as  an  oecasicm  of  his  continued 
*^  hardness.     Nay,  the  history  plainly  intimates,    that  the  magiciaiv 
^  themselves  afterwards  confronted  Moses,  till,  in  punishment  of  their 
**  obstinacy,  they  were  smitten  with  ulcers.f     I  add,  that  the  sense 
^  here  assigned  to  their  language^  is  perfisctly  agreeable  to  the  account 
**  before  given  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  diem  and  Moses: 
**  for  it  implies,  that  the  magicians  had  not  so  much  as  pretended  to 
**  any  miraculous. interposition  of  the  gods  in  their  favour,  but-rdied 

*  *■  There  being  lice  upon  man  and  upon  beast,  seem*  to  be  awigned  as  a  reason  of  the  magietaM 
*<  being  onable  to  counterfeit  this  nirade.** 

t  ••  The  magieiaiucoHld  not  stand  b^oreMottt^  becauteciftkeboili/iBrtkeboawasnpontktma.' 
«f  gieiam,  £xod.  ix.  11.  -  Does  not  this  imply,  that  tUl  tlua-iiBae  the  laagidans  IukI  in  sane  mtOtA 
•*  or  other  ofiposed  or  disparaged  Moses  ?** 
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entirely  npon  the  established  rales  of  their  art;  and  consequently 
that  Pharaoh's  view  in  sending  for  them,  was  to  enable  himself  to 
determine,  whether  the  works  of  Moses  lay  within  the  compass 
of  it. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  observing,  that  the  stre* 
nuous  but  unsuccessful  opposition  to  Moses  added  strength  to  his 
cause ;  as  it  seemed  to  manifest  the  divinity  of  his  miracles,  by 
clearing  him  from  all  suspicion  of  magic.  This  art  was  thought 
equal  to  the  most  wonderful  phenomena.  In  Egypt  it  was  held  in 
^  the  highest  esteem,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection.  Pharaoh, 
**  without  doubt,  on  the  present  most  important  and  interesting  occa- 
*^  sion,  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  most  able  professors  of  it,  who 
from  a  regard  to  their  own  reputation  and  interest,  would  try  every 
possible  method  to  invalidate  the  miracles  of  Moses.  Nevertheless 
^'  their  utmost  efforts  were  baffled ;  and  the  vanity  and  futility  of  the 
'*  claims  of  magic  were  detected  and  exposed,  agreeably  to  the  censure 
**  passed-  upon  them  by<  St.  Paul ;  for,  speaking  of  certain  persons, 
*'  whose,  opposition  to  genuine  Christianity  was  the  sole  effect  of  their 
**  corrupt  minds,  without  the  least  colour  of  reason,  he  compares  them 
**  to  Jannes  and  Jambres,'*^  who  withstood  Moses ;  and  did  it,  he  must 
mean,  with  as  little  pretence,  or  there  could  be  no  justice  in  the 
oomparisoB.  He  adds,  iheir  folfy  was  manifest  unto  all  men  ;\ 
and  thus  he  taxes  the  conduct  of  4he  magicians  with  the  most  glaring 
absurdity.  He  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  admit,  that  they 
imitated  and  equalled  for  a  time  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  then 
**  desisted  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  unable  to  continue  the  con- 
"  test  to  advantage  (which  would  have  been  a  sort  of  prudence ;)  but 
*'  to  assert,  that  they  wickedly  and  absurdly  attempted  to  place  the 
^  feats  of  art  on  a  level  with  the  undeniable  operations  of  a  divine 
**  power ;  and  so  shamefully  miscarrying  in  their  undertaking,  they  ex- 
**  posed  themselves  to  the  contempt  of  those  who  had  once  held  them 
^* '  in  high  veneration." 

The  miraculous  nature  of  the  passage  over  the  Red  Sea  has 
been  questioned  by  sceptical  writers,  chiefly  on  two  accounts,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover ;  one,  because  Josephus  compares  it  with  the  passage  of 
Alexander  over  the  bay  of  Paropbylia,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  and 
as  this  iff  allowed  not  to  have  been  miraculous,  it  is  contended  the  pas- 
sage over  the  Red  Sea  was  as  little  so;  and  another,  that  it  is  con- 
ceived Moses  may  have  taken  advantage  of  a  strong  ebb  tide,  aided  by 
a  correspondent  wind,  which  may  have  left  a  large  strand  dry,  long 
enough  for  the  Israelites  to  pass,  but  which  on  the  Egyptians  attempt- 
ing to  pursue  them,  returned  and  destroyed  them.  And  they  labour 
to  collect  instances  of  such  ebb§  and  refluxes  of  the  sea  in  different 

♦  "  Janno  and  Jambres,  mcntiioned  by  St.  Paul»  S  Tim.  iii.  8.  from  the  Chaldee  Far^hrase  on 
**  Exod.  vii.ll.  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  two  chiefs  of  Pharaoh's  magician8.^Numeniu8,  the 
**  Pythagorean  philosopher,  (apud  Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  1.  ix.  c.  8.)  says  they  were  inferior  to  none  in 
"  magic  skill,  and  for  that  reason  chosen  by  common  consent  to  oppose  Musaeus,  for  so  the  Hebrews 
'•  called  Moses.   See  Le  Qerc  on  Exod.  vil  12,  and  Fliny'k  Hist.  lib.  xxx.  c.  1.*' 

t  "  2  Tim.  iii.  9." 
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parte  of  the  world.  I  conoetye  bolir  tlieae  objectieas  wmt  on  so  sli^ 
a  Bopport,  ibat  a  very  liltle  reflection  wili  he  enffioient  to  fHrertum 
tbem. 

As  to  the  representation  of  Josephns,  it  is  dear  he  believed  l^t  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  at  the  Red  Sea  was  aided  by  Divine  power. 
''  The  Eju^yptians  (says  be)  were  not  aware  that  they  went  into  a  rood 
*^  made  for  the  Hebrews,  and  not  for* others ;  that  this  road  was  made 
*^'  for  the  delireranoe  of  those  in  danger,  hot  not  for  tiiose  that  were 
*^  earnest  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  others  destruction.  As  soon,  there^ 
''  fore,  as  the  whole  Egyptian  army  was  withm  it,  the  sea  flowed  to 
*^  ito  own  place,  and  came  with  a  torrent  raised  by  storais  <^  ^wind,  and 
*^  encompassed  the  Egyptians :  showers  of  rain  also  came  dowji  from 
**  the  sky,  and  dreadful  thunders,  and  lightning  with  flashes  of  fire; 
**  *  thunderbolts  were  also  darted  upon  them ;  nor  was  thne  any  ^ing 
*<  which  was  to  be  sent  by  God  upon  man,  as  indications  of  his  wrath, 
which  did  not  happen  at  this  time»  for  a  dark  and  dismal  night  op^ 
pressed  them ;  and  thus  did  all  these  men  perish,  so  <thsktf  ihire  was 
not  one  man  left  to  be  a  messenger  of  this  calamity  to  the  rest  of  the 
"  Egyptians." 

Assuredly  then  Josephus  believed  this  event  miraiBnhma:  vriting 
however  for  the  Heathens,  he  adduces  the  instance  of  Alejcanders 
passage  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  on  the  bay  of  Pamphylia,  which  by 
some  was  represented  as  supernatural  (doubtless  on  as  good  grounds  as 
those  on  which  the  hero  was  worshipped  as  a  god.)  *'  As  for  myself^ 
(says  he)  I  have  delivered  every  part  of  the  history  ss  I  found  it  in 
die  sacred  books;  nor  let  any  one  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
**  narration,  if  a  way  were  discovered  to-  diose  -men  of  old  time  who 
were  free  from  the  wickedness  of  modem  ages,  whether  it  happened 
by  the  will  of  God,  or  whether  it  happened  oft  its  own  aocovd,  while 
for  the  sake  of  those  that  accompanied  Alexander  kwg  of  Maoedonia, 
who  yet  lived  comparatively  but  a  little  while  ago,  the  Fampbylian 
sea  retired  and  afforded  them  a  passage  through  itself  when  they  had 
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*  **  That  there  was  itothing  ndnculous  in  Alexander^i  paa^  is  oridcBt  ficoni  ttw  aooount  whidi  the 
accurate  geogcapher  Strabo  gives  of  it.    Geog.  xiv.  p.  666,   **  Now  atwut  FhaaeUa  is  that  narrow  pas- 
"  sage  by  the  iiea  side  through  which  Alexander  led  his  army :  there  is  a  mountain  called  Omar, 
**  which  adjoins  to  the  sea  of  PamphyUa,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  on  the  shore,  which  in  calm  vet* 
**  ther  is  bare  so  as  to  beimsaMe  by  travellers,  but  when  the  sea  overflmra  U  is  coveted  to  agrarf 
**  dq;ree  by  the  wav«s.    Now  then  the  aseent  by  themoqntuns  being  round  about  aste^t^  in  still  !» 
**  ther  they  make  use  of  the  road  along  the  coast ;  but  Alexander  fell  into  the  winter  seasoo,  >oi 
**  committing  himsdf  chiefly  to  fortune,  he  marched  on  before  the  waves  retired ;  and  so  it  happeocd 
•*  that  they  were  a  whole  day  In  journeying  over  it»  and  were  under  water  up  to  the  aavd."— Anta 
also  describes  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  it  was  not  miraculous :  "  When  Alexander  (says  be)  re* 
**  moved  from  Fhaselis,  he  sent  some  part  of  his  army  over  the  mountwns  to  Peiga,  which  road  the 
**  Thracians  shewed  him ;  a  ttifficult  way  it  was,  but  short.    However,  he  himscdf  conducted  those 
<•  that  were  with  faim  My  the  sea  shore;  this  road  is impuwnblf  at  wiy  ctfier time, .tliro  whsa ibe 
**  north  wind  blows,  but  if  the  south  wind  prevail  there  is  no  passing  by  the  sbm^    Now  at  thii  time 
**  after  strong  south  winds  a  north  wind  blew,  and  that  not  without  a  di?|{]i^'Frovidence,  as  both  be 
**  and  they  who  were  with  him  supposed,  and  affbrded  him  a  quick  and^Sisy  passage."    This  supposed 
interposition  of  Providence,  therefore,  forms  the  entire  of  the  miracle.— Calisthcnes,   indeed,  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  represented  the  Pamphylian  Sea,  not  only  as  opening  for  him  a  passage,  but 
that,  by  raising  and  elevating  its  waters,  it  did  pay  him  homage  as  its  kingj  and  surely  it  ought  to 
have  done  no  less,  as  he  was  not  only  a  king,  but  a  demigod.    This  Calisthenes  was  a  true  courtier. 
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^^  no  otiier  way  to  go,  I  mean  when  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  destroy 
*^  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  and  this  is  confessed  to  be  true  by  all 
**  those  who  have  written  the  history  of  Alexander.  But  as  to  tiiese 
**  events,  let  every  one  determine  as  he  pleases." 

It  is  quite  clear  from  comparing  this  passage  with  that  immediet^y 
preceding,  that  the  former  period  speaks  the  real  opinion  of  Josepbus ; 
the  latter  i^  merely  a  mode  of  expression  calculated  to  keep  up  the  at- 
tention and  conciliate  the  belief  of  bis  Heathen  readers,  as  if  he  had 
said,  Do  not  immediately  reject  my  history  as  fabulous  and  incredible, 
because  it  relates  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Jews  through  the  Red 
Sea ;  while  you  admit  without  hesitation  an  event  stated  by  yt>ur  own 
histonans  as  of  a  similar  nature,  in  the  history  of  Alexander;  in  judg- 
ing of  these  matters  you  can  exercise  your  liberty.  I  have  derived  my 
history  from  our  sacred  books,  to  them  I  refer  you  to  decide  on  its 
credibility. 

Any  supposition,  of  Josepbns  being  a  sceptic  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  history,  is  clearly  contradictory  to  the  entire  drift  and 
tenour  of  all  his  works.  The  learned  and  judicious  Reland,  as  quotod 
by  Whiston  in  his  firet  preliminary  dissertation,  justly  observes,  that 
**  Josepbns  uses  the  same  manner  of  speaking  (Book  iii.  ch.  10 ;)  after 
^*  he  had  said  that  it  was  falsely  believed  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
^  were  expelled  Egypt  for  leprosy,  he  adds,  let  every  one  consider  this 
**  €ts  he  pleases ;  did  be  therefore  intend  to  say  that  this  was  also  nn- 
*^  certain^  it  being  no  other  than  that  impudent  calumny  which  he  him- 
**  self  vehemently  confutes  and  exposes  at  large  in  his  first  Book  t^ainst 
"  Apion,  page  25  to  31."  And  Reland  adds  many  other  instances  of 
his  using  this  expression,  where  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  most  firmly 
believed  the  fact  to  which  he  applies  it. 

Thus  utterly  ill  founded  is  the  objection  to  the  miracle,  from  the 
supposition  of  its  having  been  confessed  incredible  by  Josephus.  But 
after  all,  this  objeeticmis  in  its  very  nature  fntile  and  inconclusive ;  for, 
how  can  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  or  the  miraculous  nature  ojf 
any  event  which  it  records,  be  either  materially  confirmed  or  weakened 
by  a  writer  who  lived  near  two  thousand  yeara  after  the  event,  and 
who  confessedly  derived  ail  his  knowledge  concerning  it,  from  the  very 
same  sacred  volume  which  still  remains  for  our  examination  ?  Most 
certainly  the  reality  and  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  fact  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  credibility  of  the  original  narrative,  and  of  the  concurring 
testimonies  which  either  oppose  or  confirm  it,  if  any  such  can  be  found* 
To  these,  therefore,  let  us  direct  our  attention. 

On  this  subject,  it  is  in  the  first  place  an  obvious  remark,  that  the 
Sacred  History  itself  represents  this  transaction  as  a  clear  and  stupen- 
dous miracle,  and  declares  that  it  was  recognized  as  such  in  the  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  composed  at  the  very  time  by  Moses,  and  from  that 
period  constantly  preseiTed  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  that  every 
allusion  to  it  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Jewish  history,  the  psalms 
or  the  prophets,  presupposes  and  affirms  its  miraculous  nature. 

«  Fear  ye  not/'  (says  Moses  to  the  multitude,  panic-struck  at  the 
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sight  of  the  Egyptiaa  army)  '^  stand  ^till,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
*^  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  you  Uxlay ;  for  the  Egyptians  whom  ye  have 
**  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever.  The  Lord 
**  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace."  What  language 
can  declare  more  expressly  the  certain  expectation  of  a  miraculous  in- 
terposition ? 

This  interposition  was  manifested  in  three  things :  the  fil^t,  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  attack  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  passage 
through  the  sea ;  the  second,  in  opening  that  passage ;  and  the  third, 
in  destroying  the  Egyptians.  As  to  the  first,  the  sacred  historian  gives 
this  account :  **  And  the  angel  of  God  which  went  before  the  camp  of 
**  Israel,  removed,  and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
**  went  from  before  their  fsu^,  and  stood  behind  them.  And  it  came 
**  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  the  Israelites ; 
**  and  it  was  a  cloud  of  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  night  to 
*^  these ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night."  *  Now 
it  is  scarcely  credible  any  historian  should  invent  such  a  circumstance 
as  this,  so  unlikely  to  occur  even  to  the  most  fertile  imagination.  It  is 
still  more  incredible  he  should  hope  to  persuade  a  whole  nation  of  the 
truth  of  such  a  fiction,  and  utterly  imposuble  that  such  a  fact,  if  real, 
should  not  be  miraculous. 

The  historian  proceeds :  ^  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
*^  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east 
'*  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were 
**  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
upon  the  dry  ground :  and  the  waters  were  a  waU  unto  them  on  their 

right  hand,  and  on  their  left^*\  Now  this  description  is  utterly  in- 
applicable to  any  thing  like  an  M  of  the  sea.  This  would  cany 
away  the  whole  body  of  the  waters,  and  leave  a  dry  space,  but  it 
could  never  divide  them  ;  it  could  never  make  them  stand  Uke  a  wall 
upon  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.  Or,  even  admitting  Dr. 
Geddes's  remark,  '^  that  we  need  not  suppose  them  to  stand  upright 
**  like  real  walls,  but  only  that  they  were  deep  enough  on  each  side  of 
**  the  shoal  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  being  flanked  or  attacked 
^'  from  any  quarter  but  from  behind;"  it  is  not  conceivable  how  an  ebii 
of  the  sea  alone  could  produce  this  effect.  The  history  plainly  ascribes 
it  to  a  divine  interposition ;  and  we  must  either  pronounce  that  totally 
false,  or  the  event  it  relates  decidedly  miraculous. 

The  third  part  of  this  transaction  is  the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  this  is  also  described  in  terms  which  imply  a  decided  mirade. 
^'  The  Egyptians,"  says  the  history,  **  pursued,  and  went  in  after  them, 
^  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his 
**  horsemen."  He  adds,  ^*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  momiog 
*'  watch  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  through  the 
**  pillar  of  fire,  and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyp- 
*'  tians,  and  took  off  their  chariot'wheels,"  (or  as  Dr.  Geddes  translates 
it,  so  entangled  them)  *'  that  they   drave  them  heavily :    so  that  th& 

*  Exod.  xiv.  19,  20.  t  Ibid,  xiv.21,22. 
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*^  Eg3^tian8  said,  Let*  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel ;  for  the  Lord 
**  fighteth  for  them,  against  the  Egyptians."  * 

Here  is  another  circumstance  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  as  it 
were,  regularly  connected  with,  the  former  part  of  the  narrative,  con* 
coming  the  miraculous  cloud  which  divided  the  two  armies ;  hut  yet  so 
unlike  any  thing  mere  human  ima^ation  would  have  conceived,  that 
it  is  scarcely  credible  any  thing  but  reality 'c^uld  have  suggested  it^ 
The  narrative  proceeds :  **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out 
*'  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the 
*^  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen.  And 
*^  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the  sea  returned  -to 
^'his  strength  when  the  morning  iqipeared,  and  the  Egyptians  fled 
*^  aghdnst  it :  and  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  sea.  There  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them*  Thus  the  Lord 
"  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians :  and  Israel 
*'  saw  the  Eg3rptian8  dead  upon  the  sea-shore.  And  Israel  saw  that 
<<  great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians :  and  the  people 
**  feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses."  f 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  Moses  ascribes  the  sudden  re- 
turn of  the  waters,  at  such  a  critical  moment  as  to  destroy  the  whole 
host  of  the  Egyptians,  to  a  supernatural  power ;  and  states  it  to  have 
been  recorded  and  believed  as  such  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews^ 
from  the  moment  the  event  took  place  ;  and  preserved  in  their  perpe- 
tual recollection  by  that  sublime  hymn  of  triumphal  thanksgiving,  which 
he  himself  composed,  and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  next 
chapter.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  it  is  totally  inconceivr 
able  that  such  a  history  could  have  gained  credit  with  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, as  we  certainly  know  it  did,  had  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded 
been  the  consequences  of  natural  causes,  or  of  mere  human  contri- 
vance ;  '^  Who  can  imagine,"  say  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History^ 
"  that  in  such  a  case  any  credit  could  have  been  given  to  his  relation, 
''  when  he  declares  that  God,  who  alone  knew  what  passed  in  Egypt, 
"  did  unexpectedly  make  them  take  this  new  route ;  when  he  describes 
"  his  own  surprise  and .  the  people's  consternation  at  the  sight  of  the 
"  Egyptian  army ;  above  all,  when  he  describes  the  sea  miraculously 
'*  dividing  to  let  them  pass,  and  suddenly  returning  to  overthrow  their 
'*  enemies  ?  What  opinion  must  they  have  had  of  his  sincerity,  if  these' 
."  events,  thus  ascribed  ■  to  God,  were  entirely  owing  to  his  own  cun- 
''  ning  and  policy  ?'  On  the  other  hand,  what  must  they  think  of  his 
"  conduct,  that  could  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  as  to  lead  them 
''  into  such  a  danger,  though  under  the  pretence  of  miraculous  direc- 
'<  tion  ?  And  finally,  Moses  must  have  been  the  most  impudent  and 
**  the  most  *  vain  man  alive,  to  attempt  making  such  a  vast  and  not 
*^  over-credulous  multitude  believe  that  their  passage  was  altogether  as 
miraculous  as  he  affirms  it  to  have  been,  when  they  could  not  but 
have  been  well  assured  of  the  contrary,  much  les6  appoint  a  solemn 
festival  of  seven  days,  and  enjoin  it  to  be  observed  by  them  and  thei^ 

«  Exod.  xiv.  23-25.  f  Ibid.  Terse  £6^  fte. 
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**  poftterity  to  all  iiiture  agM  in  memory  of  tlieir  pitetebded  miracnloas 
<<  passing  through  tlie  sea,  when  the  experience  of  a  much' shorter  time 
^'tfaaii  they  continued  along  that  coast,  could  easily  have  convinced 
**  them  thi^  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  natural,  and  what 
*^  happened  every  day.*'  * 

Thus  unaccountable  are  the  existence  and  the  reception  of  the  Mo- 
saic history  of  this  event,*  if  this  deliverance  be  ascribed  to  mere  natu- 
ral eanses,  directed  by  human-  eontriranee,  and  misrepresented  b^ 
artful  exaggeration,  f 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  sat  aside  all  the  particular  circumstances  of 
die  history,  retaining  only  the  two  great  facts,  even  that  the  Israelites 
escaped  from  the  Egyptians  by  passing  in  some  mode  or  other  through 
or  alsng  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  their  pursuers  were  destroyed,  and 
try  the  probability  of  the  explanation  given  of  those  foots  by  those  who 
set  aside  all  miracnloas  intei^tence. 

Moses,  say  they,  took  advantage  of  an  ebb  of  the  sea,  which,  aided  by 
a  fitvoorable  wind  (not  as  the  original  states,  an  East  wind,  for  this, 
though  it  corresponds  to  the  history,  as  it  blows  across  the  Gulf  of 
Suex,  and  therefore  if  svpematarally  increased  might  divide  it  across, 
yet  could  not  answer  this  hypothesis)  left  a  dry  strand  to  a  great  ex- 

.  #i;iiiv«i«aBiitoryortheJe«t,  Book!  di«p.-viLBofetP. 

t  As  I  wMi  to  tike  the  dbliKtan  to  Cbta  mlwcto  on  tkek  oim  iltttemaii,  I  have  not  ivtOgBd  it  ne- 
9tmuj  to  entf r  Into  «  criUcal  dtmiMion  of  the  ipot  where  tMa  faua^  took  place ;  particularly  as  at>- 
lolute  certainty  on  such  a  point  may  not  be  easily  attainable,  at  the  Stance  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  years. 

•  I  Mfcr  on  this  iiihkcttothe  learned  Bir.  Bryant  on  the  FU^eeof  Egypt,  (p.  S5B)  who,  in  a  disaer. 
taticMi  en  the  pboe  of  the  deputure  of  the  Jews  fhun  Egypt,  and  their  subeequent  journey  and  pasqe 
enrer  the  Bed  Sea,  brings  many  strong  arguments  and  authorities  to  shew  that  the  passage  took  pbee 
at  BedeOf  abool  six  German  miles,  or  dxmt  twentyfour  English,  ftom  Sues,  **  where  and  litae 
•<  only  thei«  is  a  datle,  whidi  ooosisled  of  a  looff  extended  coast,  and  was  boanded  by  the  S*Mw  aiso. 
«f^iWMa«totheEait,bytbeextieiBaj«rthe  Arabian  Mountain  totheWat;  at  the  endwastte 
«*  inundation  or  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Qynuuty  and  now  by  the  Arabians  CoUum :  here  were  tfaej 
••  situated,  exacUy  as  the  text  describes  they  were,  bjf  the  sea,  and  entangled  by  the  land ;  the  wilder. 
•«Bea  bad  shut  them  in."   ••  But,**  says  Dr.  Geddes,  ••  the  sea  is  heie  near  four  leagues  broad  by 
f  afty  feet  deep;  t» have  dried  up  apasssfe  through  such  a  mass  oC  waters  would  hare  been  a  prodigy 
**  indeed ;  fur  my  part,  who  believe  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  the  event,  I  am  positively  for  the 
"  pass  at  Soex,  where  at  this  day  there  are  shallows  fordable  at  low  water,  and  which  might  in  former 
*■  times  hove  been  ftc^iendy  diy:  we  aU  know  what  changes  happen  in  the  bed  of  seas,  w  weD  as  in 
K  tbebed  or  riven,  espeoiaUy  where  that  bed  is  sand,  which  the  Gulf  of  Sues  cextwnly  is."   There 
certainly  have  been  such  changes,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Doctor's  system,  in  this  instance  the 
changes  have  been  such  as  to  prove  that  the  spot  where  the  Doctor  supposes  the  Jew?  to  have  passed, 
instetf  or  being  formerly  more  dry  than  at  present,  was  entirely  overflowed  by  the  Red  Sea,  which 
at  tha^  time  flowed  into  the  oountry,  probably  thirty  mUes  higher  than  it  does  at  present,  and  over, 
flowed  a  considerable  basin  or  lake  which  has  been  since  separated  fh>m  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  bank  of  sand 
grsdually  accumulating  near  Sues,  and  has  been  dried  up,  partly  by  sand  and  partly  by  exhalation. 
¥niile  Oils  lake  existed,  and  the  comnnmicatton  between  it  and  the  BedSea  was  open.  It  wooU  have 
been  morelaiprBcticable  than  now  to  efibot  a  passage  where  Dr.  Geddes  and  the  other  authors,  who 
are  only  for  a  haif  miracle,  or  for  no  miracle,  placed  it.    In  proof  of  this  former  extoit  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
consult  Memoires  sur  L'£;gypte,  publics  pendant  Les  Campagnes  Du  General  Bonaparte,  par  L'ln- 
•lltut  d'^gypt^  Too,  iv.  p.  «18.    The  genUemen  of  this  Institute  (as  might  be  expected)  wiB  have 
the  passage  not  to  be  mhaculous,  for,  like  Dr.  Gedijes,  they  think  that  the  Bed  Sea  at  Sues  has  a 
strandihat  is  passable  at  low  water,  whUe  at  the  same  time  it  is  deep  enough^  parUofiarlp  toAea  ogi- 
falad  hy  tempests,  to  destroy  a  considerable  army.    Qu^re^lf  the  Bed  Sea  communicated  .with  the 
Lake,  as  these  writers  have  proved  it  (fid,  tuattkii  strand  so  larger    But  these  gentlemen  have-not 
pretended  to  account  for  the  wonderful  difihrence  between  the  fortune  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  JE^yp. 
tians.    ltw8taia«rvaeddMlfromteinpests,&c.&c.&c. 
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tenV.aod  ^ly  fong*  «iieii^  for  the  Jewri  to  pass,  (perhaps  by  ebb  wc-. 
ceeding  to  dbb)  while  the  Egyptians,  attempting  to  follow  them,  a  sud- 
den and  violent  reflux  of  the  sea  destroyed  them. 

<'  But,"  says  Dr«  Geddes,*  ''  as  for  the  ebb  upon  ebb,  it  is  now  ne- 
'<  ver  obserred  to  happen  at  Suez,  where  the  tides  are  very  regular, 
^^  add.  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  only  about  three  feet 
*^  and  ft  half."  Those  who  have  examined  the  tides  here  most  accn* 
ratelyv  assuve  US|  *\  that  the  greatest  distance  that  it  feJls  from  the.  place 
of  h^h  water  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  these  can  continue 
entirely  uncovered  but  during  the  apace  of  half  an  hour  at  most,  for 
during  the  first  six  hows  the  sea  doth  only  retire  by  degrees,  and  in* 
M  less  than  half  an  hour,  it  begins  again  to  flow  towards  the  shore  ;  the* 
<<  most  therefore  that  can  be  allowed,  both  of  time  and  i^ce,  of  pass-^ 
**  able  ground,  in  a  moderate  computation,  is  about  two  hundred  pace9 
**  during  six  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  during  eiglit  hours* 
*^.  Now  it  is  plain  that  .a  multitudea  consisting  at  least  of  upwards  of 
^*  two  millions  and  a  half  of  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves,  en* 
cumbered  besides  with  great  quantity  of  cattle  and  household  stnfi^, 
could  never  perform  such  a  march  within  so  short,  we  may  say  within^ 
even  double  that  space,  though  we  should  allow  them  also  double 
*f  the  breadth  oi  ground  to  do  it  onw  This  argpument  will  hold  good 
^  against  those  who  silppose  that  they  only  coasted  along  some  part  of 
^^  the  sea,  and  thoee  who  maintain  that  they  crossed  that  small  arm  or 
*f  part  of  it  which  is  towards  the  further  end  near  the  port  of  Suez,  as- 
^'  six  or  eight  hours  could  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  so 
'^  immense  a  multitude,  allow  them  what  breadth  of  .room  you  will ; 
**  much  less  for  Pharaoh  to  have  entered  it  with  hia  whole  host."f 

la  addilfon  to  this,  how  extremely  improbable  is  it,  that  none  of  the 
Eg^tians  iphould  know  any  thing  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  o£  the  sea, 
so  as  to  for^ee  the  danger  they  were  exposed  to ;  and  how  ineredibloy 
that  they  should  all  obstinately  pw^sist  in  pursuing  the  Israelites  through 
ity  when  they  saw  it  gradually  returning  upon  them  until  they  were  all . 
swallowed  up  by  it. 

.  But  Dr.'  Geddes  has  examples  enough  to  render  all  this  credible. 
**  At  the  Washes  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  or  the  great  estu- 
^^  ary  between  Liancaster  and  Hooksborongh,  but  for  guides  hired  by 
'^  government,  passengers  would  often  be  swallowed  up  by  the  return* 
^'  ing  tide/*  %  How  unfortunate  that  the  Egyptian  government  never 
thought  of  hiring  guides  !  True  it  is,  these  tides  are  in  the  Bristol 
Channd,  wfaich^  according  to  Newton,  §  are  of  an  extraordinary  height, 

•  *  Note  <ip<m  Sxod.  ziv.  SI. 

f  UniTenol  HitHarj  of  the  J«W8,  chi^.  yii.  note  P. 

X  Critical  Bemarks  on  Exodus,  xiv.  28. 

%  Vide  NewtoBi  Prindpia,  lib.  iii.  prop.  S7f  where  he  noticet  the  great  tides  at  Briatol,  the  "  mag* 
nitudinem  aestus"  in  .that  port,  and  accounts  for  its  being  impossible  that  there  can  be  full  tides  in  the 
iCed  Sea,  <*  etenifn  ut  plemtt  rit  aestus  laUtudo  ttaxis  ab  oriente  in  ocddentem  non  minor  essie  debet 
**  quam  |fadu«m  mmaginta.**  Mow  tiie  Ked  Sea  Is  estramely  narrow  from  East  to  West ;  but  New- 
ton may  not  seem  to  Dr.  Geddes  good  philosophic  authority ;  he  certainly  was  so  credulous  as  to  be- 
lieve  in  mini«l>i  and  pcopfaedes,  witness  his  Cominentary  upon  DanieL 
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from  tlie  natare  of  the  channel,  rising  sometinies  to  for^-Jhe  feet, 
whereas  in  the  GuK  of  Snea  they  rise  only  ikree  and  a  half. 

But  then  the  Egyptians  were  *'  on  a  shoal  between  two  masses  of 
<'  water,  a  deep  stagnation  on  the  left  hand,  and  the-sea  on  the  ri^ht, 
<f  both  agitated  with  a  vehement  wind,  which  Mew  almost  directly  in 
<<  their  faces."    This  deep  stagnation  of  water  on  the  left  hand  is  a 
new  circumstance;  the  Egyptians,  we  must  8iq>pose,  had  never    sus- 
pected the  existence  of  this,  or  they  wonld  have  known  their  clanger 
better.    But  they  may  have  labourod  under  other  yw^^  unjwrtunate 
aeeidenit^  according  to  Dr.  Geddes,  ^*  for  if,  while  they  were  on-  such 
**  a  shoal,  thunder  and  lightning  attended  the  tempest,  it  would  be  ter- 
**  rible  indeed.    Besides,  extraordinary  tides  have  been  always  attended 
^  with  danger  and  death.    An  instance  occurred  at  Maranopolis,  when 
**  the  Emperor  Valens  was  there ;  and  lately  at  the  river  Plata  in  South 
*^  America ;  and  those  great  commotions  are  not  unfrequently  attended 
^*  with  earthquakes;"  (and  what  is  most  of  all  to  the  point,  becanse  it 
^happened  in  Egypt  and  Falestme)  *<  in  the  year  1034,  on  a  dreadful 
^'earthquake,  which  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  the  open  air 
^*  eight  days,  the  sea  receded  three  parasangs,  and  on  its  return  de- 
**  stroyed  dbe  people  who  had  gone  out  to  pick  up  cockles  and  shells." 
Here  is  then  precisely  a  parallel  case.    Thus  we  see  how  the  entire 
matter  happened  without  any  the  least  miracle ;  only  an  unpreeedemied 
succession  cf  farhmaJbs  accidentSt  which  occurred  here  to  the  Jews,  and 
by  which,  with  tide  and  wind  in  their  favouTf  a  calm  sky  and  Jirm 
foolxng^  they  escaped  along  this  shore,  while  the  unhappy  JEgyptums 
isistantly  after  vtet%  intercepted  by  a  stagnation  of  wat^  on  one  side, 
and  a  tide  on  the  other,  both  unexpected ;  a  storm  with  thunder  vsA 
lightning  in  their  faces,  and  an  earthquake  perhaps  to  close  all,  sod 
produce  a  resistless  reflux  of  the  sea,  which  overwhelmed  them;  «U 
these  very  unfortunate  mischances  meeting  together  at  tbw  critical  mo- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  peffectly  natural.     So  much  for  the  jmu* 
sage  of  the  Bed  Sea  without  a  miracle  ;  but  the  reader  will,  I  believe, 
allow,  not  without  something  extraordinary.  ^ 

'  Another  miracle  much  questioned,  is  that  receded  Exod.  xiiL  21. 
22.  *^  And  the  Lord  went  before-  them,  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a 
*< CLOUD,  to  lead  them  in  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of 
*^FiRB,  to  give  them  light;  to  go  by  day  and  night.  He  took  not 
**  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  iiigfat, 
**  from  before  the  people." 

Toland,  and  Dr.  Geddes  after  him,  are  confident  this  was  only  such 
a  beacon  as  is  commonly  used  by  caravans,  or  armies,  to  direct  their 
march  over  trackless  and  sandy  deserts :  "  a  wet  bundle  of  straw  per- 
"  haps  smoking  by  day,  and  blazing  by  night,  or  a  sacred  fire  carried 
'^  about  in  a  portable  altar ;  but  the  Hebrew  historian  makes  a  miraco- 
*'  Ions  cloud  of  it.***  Most  certainly  he  represents  it  as  miraculous, 
for  he  states  that  this  pillar  of  smoke  and  fire  stood  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Israelites,  f  and  prevented  the  former,  though  eager  in 

«  Dr.  Geddes*!  Criticaa  ReouMu  on  Exodus,  xiiL  th   '  '  f  Exod.  xIt:  SO.  - 
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their  pureoit,  from  coming  near  the  latter  for  a  whole  night ;  and  that 
die  terror  of  the  £g3rptian9  was  augmented  by  the  terrific  appearance 
which  this  pillar  of  fire  assumed.  Again,  when  the  tabernacle  was 
finished  and  erected,  the  historian  relates  that  '^  a  cloud  covered  the 
*'  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  the. 
^  tabernacle.  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  the  tent  of  the  congre- 
^'  gation,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
^  filled  the  tabernacle."  *  This  insufferable  and  extended  glory  could 
not  well  arise  from  a  bundle  of  wet  or  of  blaaing  straw,  or  even  a 
sacred  fire  on  a  portable  altar ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  it  was  not 
eecasumal,  but  pemument :  "  The  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  on  it  by 
day,  and  the  fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  house  of 
Israel,  in  all  their  joumeyings."  f  Surely  it  would  have  required  a 
supernatural  power  of  blindfolding  and  deceiving  all  the  bouse  of  Is* 
rael,  for  forty  years,  to  make  them  believe  that  a  common  fire  was  thus 
supernatural.  It  is  adduced  by  Moses  as  one  manifest  proof  of  the 
Divine  presence,  which  the  surrounding  nations  must  hear  of — and  ap« 
pealed  to  in  his  address  to  the  people,  j:  as  an  undeniable  instance  of 
the  constant  guardian  care  of  God.  Reproaching  them  with  their  re- 
fusal to  obey  the  Divine  command,  and  invade  the  land  of  Canaan  on 
their  first  approach  to  it,  he  says,  <'  In  this  ye  did  not  believe  the  Lord 
*'  your  God,  who  went  in  the  way  before  you  to  seafch  you  out  a  place 
*'  to  pitch  your  tents,  in  fire  by  night,  to  shew  you  by  wbat  way  ye 
*^  should  go,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day."  From  this  glory  issued  the 
Divine  voice  which  condemned  the  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  § 
and  which  denounced  the  plague  inflicted  te  punish  those  who  sup- 
ported the  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  || 

But  it  is  said,  that  Moses  has  betrayed  the  secret  of  this  not  being  a 
signal  of  the  Divine  gpiidance,  by  his  anxiety  that  his  brother-in-law 
Hobab  should  accompany  them  in  their  journeys  through  the  wilderness* 
'^  If,"  says  Dr.  Geddes,  ''  the  cloud  continually  directed  and  guided 
'*  their  marches,  what  need  was  there  for  Hobab  to  be  instead  of  eyes 
**•  to  them  ?  To  me  it  appears  from  this  very  passage  that  Moses  was 
'*  conscious  Hobab  knew  the  wilderness,  and  the  places  in  it  proper  for 
*J  encampments,  better  than  himself,  or  his  cloud  either."  ^  Rosen- 
muUer  he  quotes  as  observing  on  this  passage,  ^*  that  though  the 
**  Israelites  might  be  directed  by  the  guidance  of  Uie  miraculous  cloudf  f 

«  Exod.  xL  S4,  S5.  f  IbkL  vene  38.  t  Numb.  xiv.  14. 

§  Numb,  xii.5  and  10,  which  notice  the  drcumiUnoe  of  this  doud  of  fire  visibly  deicending.ftom 
on  high,  and  resting  on  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  re-ascending  firom  it. 

II  Numb.  xvi.  42.  T  Vide  Critical  Remarks  on  Numbers,  x.  29. 

ft  It  win  not  perhaps  be  thought  too  minute  an  observation,  that  Moses  tells  Hobab  he  would  be 
umAiI  to  them,  not  in  diiectiiig  them  where  to  eiicamp^  or  how  long  to  remain  in  any  station,  (for 
this  the  guidance  of  the  miraculous  doud  pointed  out)  kuthowto  encamp  inthe  wUderneu,  !'«•  » 
appears  to  me^  kowtaarrange  their  encampment  in  each  appointed  place,  so  as  to  embsacethe  cir- 
cumstanoei  of  water,  pasture,  shelter,  supply  of  fuel,  medidnal  or  nutritive  plants  or  substances,  &c» 
AcL  in  or  near  that  station,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  See  in  Genesis,  x*rL  how  the  Philistines  stop- 
ped  up  the  wdls  which  had  been  dug  by  Abraham,  and  how  Isaac  searched  for  and.  dug  them  ^gain, 
and  it  will  convince  us  how  useftil  such  local  knowledge  in  Hobab  may  have  been  to  the  Jews,  M& 
Banner  aatigns  these  as  probable  advantages  the  Jews  might  derive  from  Hob0l^•*06frrv0<j(m#  m 
Scriptwr,  Vol.  I.  p.  482. 

2  H 
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'<  where  to  eneaiii|»»  and  how  long  to  remain  there,  yet  many  thingir 
'^  respecting  the  accommodation  of  the  people  might  l»e  left  to  human 
*^,  prudence*  in  which  Hobab  might  be  very  nsefdl."  Thus  prudeni 
*f  and  eauHaue  is  Roeenmnllor/*  says  the  Doctoty  deriding  snch  an  uyi* 
philosophic  sentiment* 

I  presume  that  the  Doctor  believed  that  every  well  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  camp,  and  every  spot  of  pasture  in  the  neighbonring  hillsy  and 
every  plant  useful  for  food  or  medicine,  must  have  been  pointed  out  by 
miracle,  if  there  was  any  supernatural  interference ;  those  who  believe 
otherwisci  may  think  Hosenmnller*s  observations  not  quite  ridiculousy 
*^  and  that  Hobab  might  be  of  use  to  him  instead  of  eyes,*'  in  discover- 
ing objects  thus  minute  but  not  unimportant ;  and  yet  the  mmcnldns 
guidance  of  the  cloud  still.be  admitted. 

I  would  in  addition  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  Uie  Jews  remaininp  forty  years  marching  asd  cotrntermnrch- 
ing  in  this  wilderness,  without  either  attempting  to  invade  Canaan,  or 
to  return  to  Egypt,  but  by  the  eoeUmntd  control  of  that  miraeukms 
power f  the  constant  presence  of  which  this  nqfemaiural  appearance 
vieibiy  aUeeted.    lu  a  word,  the  effects  of  this  divine  guidiuMe  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  whc^e  history  of  the  joumeyings  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  that  we  must  either  reject  the  entire,  as  a  mere  un* 
founded  iable  in  aUits  parts,  or  admit  the  reality  of  this  miracle. 
.    Another  auraolebxcepted  against  is  that  recorded  Deut.  viia.  4i.  and 
zxix.  5«  cotttainiog  the  supernatural  preservation  of  the  raiment  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  forty  years  wandering  in  the  wildemeas.     From 
the  mode  in  which  this  ndracle  is  mentioned,  I  deduced  an  u^g^ment 
to  confirm  the  genuineness  and  trudi  of  the  narrative,*  which  (if  just) 
proves  at  the  same  time  the  reality  of  the  mimcle.    Till  this  reaaffiuogf 
is  refuted,  I  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  passing  unnoticed  the  ob^ 
tions  to  this  miracle*  whidi  certainly  affect  not  at  all  that  arg^nment; 
hut  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  consider  them. 

And)  firsts  what  is  the  statement  oi  the  history,  Dent.  viii.  4.— 
Our  translation  rend^s,  '^  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  nei- 
•*'  ther  did  thy  foot  swell  these  forty  years."  Dr.  Geddea,  with  his 
peculiar  elegance,  f  translates  it,  *^  Ye  have  not  these  foity  years  wem 
1'  Miered  eloAee^  nor  have  your  feet  been  blistered  by  wearing  torn 
*'  shoes.'* — Deut.  xxix.  5  and  6,  in  our  translation,  ^  I  have  led  you 
*^  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  your  clothes  are  not  waxen  old  upon 

*  VideBapn.  * 

t  Take  another  tpecamen  of  this  el^ance  hi  Exod.  xii.  11  and  IS.  It  is  said  of  the  lamb  vppt&sAsA 
to  be  eaten  at  that  most  solemn  rite  there  instituted,  «■  Te  shall  eat  it  in  haste;  it  is  the  Loid^  jmus- 
•MTT ;**  and  again,  *•  when  1  see  tfM  bkiod,  1  will  panBterptm,^  For  tWt,  1M.  OaMet  sheiisct  to 
l«ad,  ••  It  is  the  Lord's  sA^p-^tflrriiV*  ^^  ^  wmsMjp  ovrr  fO».**  In  his  Cntioal  Jtenuks,  he  mtft^ 
*  It  baa  been  uhsia  led  that  the  wort  at^  ^fferk^  haa  •  ftidif  win  ahr ;  and  sa  now  it  amisaia  to  my. 
••  self;  but  what  ooidd  I  do?  I  wished  to  express  the  pucpact  of  the  oiigiBal^  te  l«q^  swddndy," 
acftc.  aniheoondndcsshnvnoto-^'BiittosMpyVvM  ike  su^i^ritalLafc  owe,  andte  put  »  dtatt 
••  end  to  theeentmvcBSf,  litPJhesarbertatoKedfaimyirenien  tfarou^tout.  mp  infc«MaMe^  »  Uhss 
•*  b^isn  done  throoghoot  npseeaad,  and  let  the  reader  affix  to  it  what  mmnSmg  he  piuMU.**  Our 
learned  transktor  was  detamined  to  be  cither  htHermu  or  mmlmUiligUie,  to  nake  the  suoedl  leaf 
«K>Mr  rtthw  terleafur  or  snnsrMe.    For  d^mt^  Dr.  Geddes ! 
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/  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not  waz^il  old  upon  thy  foot.  You  hare  not 
*  eaten  bread,  neither  have  yon  drunk  wine  or  strong  drink,  that  you 
**  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  Dr.  Geddes,  '*  Forty 
"  years  I  have  conducted  yon  in  a  wilderness,  yet  on  your  hacks  you 
**  have  never  worn  tattered  clothes,  nor  torn  shoes  *  on  your  feet ; 
*^  bread  ye  have  not  eaten,  wine  or  strong  drink  ye  have  not  drunken ; 
**  that  ye  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  On  the  former 
passage,  Dr.  Geddes  remarks,  that  '^  all  the  versions,  down  to  the  G^. 
**  Ver.  exclusively,  translate  it  as  our  version ;  by  which  one  would  be 
**  led  to  imagine  what  credulous  Jews  and  credulous  Christians  believe^ 
that  during  these  forty  years  the  clothes  of  the  Israelites  wore  not 
out.  This  comes  of  too  literal  translations.  The  obvious  meaning 
is,  that  they  were  never  under  the  necessity,  of  .wearing  tattered  t9A>> 
**  ment."  And  he  adds  a  note  from  RosenmuUeV,  stating,  that  ^  the 
'^  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Jews  must  have  supplied  them  with  wool, 
**  goats'  hair,  and  leather,  and  that  there  were  persons  skilled  in  wear* 
**  ing  and  spinning,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xxxv.  25,  26."  f  I  admit 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  as  fieu*  as  it  extends :  but  let  it  be  remem** 
bered,  that  in  these  hot  countries,  the  most  necessary  and  the  least 
lasting  part  of  the  dress  of  every  class  was  linen ;  '\,  now  it  will  not 
eurely  be  asserted  that  the  Jews  could  in  the  wilderness  till  and  raise 
flax,  any  more  than  com.  As  therefore  God  supped  them  with  man- 
Ha,  a  substitute  for  bread,  so  he  appears  to  have  preserved  their  linen 
raiment  from  wearing  by  a  superaatural  operation,  that  they  might  not 
feel  the  want  of  Jlax,  And  Moses  might  recall  the  attention  of  thd 
Jews  to  this  miracle  at  the  moment  it  was  going  to  cease,  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  stated  above,  saying,  "  Thy  raiment  is^not  waxed  old  upon 
thee/'  not  marking  distinctly  what  kind  of  raiment,  which  the  people 
must  immediately  recognize,  the  moment  their  attention  was  directed 
to  it. 

On  the  second  passage,  Dr.  Geddes,  on  the  words,  **  Bread  ye  have 
^'  not  eaten,"  &c.  remarks,  *'  These  must  not  be  too  strictly  or  literally 
*'  understood ;  they  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  bread,  or  of  wine, 
^'  both  which  were  used  in  their  sacrifices)  but  that  bread  and  wine 
f*  must  have  been  purchased  of  strangers,  as  they  had  no  corn-fields  or 
**  vineyards  of  their  own  during  their  nomadick  life  in  the  wilderness." 
If  the  Doctor,  in  this  remark,  had  inserted  one  additional  yrovdyJUlds 
of  flax,  which  the  Jews  certainly  had  not  in  the  wilderness,  he  would 
have  seen,  that  though  they  might,  from  the  materials  brought  out  of 
Efl^t,  or  by  purchase  from  strangen,  procure  linen  enough  to  supply 
what  was  necessary  for  the  ^tabernacle,  and  though  they  might  be  ablc^ 
to  provide  clothes  of  other  kinds  for  themselves,  yet  this  necessary 
species  of  raiment  must,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  have  been: 

•  Onttw  Importance  of  tMt  drouniiteMe,  vide  HanBcr.Vol.  II.p.a?9;  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  SSI  to 
364,  on  tbe  ruggedneu  of  the  way  and  the  dangers  of  the  journey  in  the  wiUomeM. 

f  Critical  Remarks  <xa  Deiit.vitL4. 

<  )  Vide  Hai^mer*8  Observations,  Vol.  II.  p.  417,  and  Vol.  UJ.  p.  524  to  326.    (Icury*!  Manners.  Ot 
the  Israelites,  ch.  vl.  ' 
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supplied  by  miracle,  or  not  supplied  at  all.  I  therefore  do  not  see  as 
much  mischief  as  the  Doctor  in  liieral  translationsy  and  do  not  think 
myself  creduhiu  in  believing  thin  miracle  real,  rather  than  believing 
that  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  so  imposed  on  as  to  believe"  it  can- 
trary  to  the  direct  personal  experience  of  every  individnal  amon^t 
them  for  forty  years. 

To  conclude  this  long  argument,  that  my  readers  may  be  able  to  de- 
cide on  whom  the  charge  of  credulity  lies ;  and  whether  the  Ooctor 
and  his  followers  observe  all  the  rules  of  probability,  and  apply  them 
with  philosophic  sagacity,  in  connecting  causes  and  effects,  when  they 
reject  and  ridicule  the  Mosaic  miracles. 

I  shall  briefly  review  the  causes  the  Doctor  assigns  for  such  of  the 
events  vulgarly  deemed  miraculous,  as  he  admits  to  have  taken  place, 
while  he  denies  any  miraculous  interference. 

And  as  to  the  plagues  of  JBgypt,  excluding  all  Miraculous  interfer- 
ence, my  readers  may  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to  eonjecture  what  adequate 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  any  thing  approaching  to  a  series  of  events  so 
calamitous,  so  extraordinary,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession.  But  the  Doctor  has  found  an  adequate  cause — ^it  was  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  too  great  an  overflow  of  turbid  or 

MUDDT    waters;,     THIS    WAS     THE    CAUSE     OP    THE    FI.AGUES     OF 

Egypt. 

Hear  the  Doctor's  own  words  :*  *'  Such  were  the  famous  plagues  of 
**  Egypt,  as  they  are  related  by  the  Hebrew  historian,  which  narration, 
"  with  all  the  concomitant  circumstances,  if  any  unfettered  ntiind  can 
**  really  and  truly  believe,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  fEur,  very  far  remov- 
^'  ed  from  scepticism. 

^  Is  the  story,  then,  without  foundation  ^     Perhaps  not.      'Wbile 
**  Moses  and  Aaron  were  soliciting  the  Egyptian  King  for  leave  to  ^ 
"  with  the  Israelites  into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  to  their  God^  but  in 
reality  to  escape  altogether  from  their  tyrannical  masters,  it  might 
very  weU  happen  that  an  extraordinary  inundation  of^  Nile  should 
take  place,  and  be  followed  with  an  uncommon  brood  of  frogs,  gnats^ 
*'  and  other  most  troublesome  animals,  a  tremendous  hail,  a  prodigious 
**  flight  of  locusts,  an  unusual  darkness,  and  finally  a  ravaging  pesti- 
"  lence.     And  all  these  calamities  might,  in  the  course  of  nine  months 
*'  or  so,  have  succeeded  one  another,  and  been  in  a  great  measure  the 
**  consequence  of  the  first  calamity,  too  great  an  overflow  of 
**  turbid  water.     But  that  these  happened  exactly  according  to  the 
**  Scripture  relation,  it  requires  great  faith,  or  rather  credulity,  to  be- 
<*  lieve." 

How  conformable  is  this  conclusion  to  reason  and  experience  I  It  is 
surely  particularly  natural,  and  happens  every  day,  that  too  great  an 
overflow  of  turbid  waters  should  be  attended  with  these  consequences, 
paiticularly  with  '^  a  tremendous  hail,  a  prodigious  flight  of  L€>cust8, 
*'  and  an  unusual  darkness  I" 

So  much  for  the  Doctor's  system  as  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt.     Next 

•  Vide  Critical  Bemaiki  on  Exodiu,  xiLSS. 
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let  ns  review  his  syBtem  as  to  the  supposed  miraeuhtis  division  of  the 
Rsd  Sea,  the  escape  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians. 

On  this  occasion,  the  cunning  Israelites,  or  at  least  their  leader,  ivhd 
doubtless  foresaw  every  thing,  though  no  prophet^  decoyed  their  ene- 
mies into  this  snare,  and,  after  having  taken  advantage  of  an  uncom- 
mon tide  *  of  ebb,  (where  no  such  ebb  is  now  ever  observed )  pro- 
tracted by  a  favourable  wind,  '* passed  safe;  the  £g3rptians  pursued 
^*  immediately,  but  they  went  along  a  shoal.  A  deep  stagnation  of 
**  water  on  one  side,  a  violent  return  of  the  sea  on  the  other,  both 
**  totally  unexpected,  a  tempest  may  have  blown  in  their  faces,  with 
*'  thunder  and  lightning,  which  inade  it  terrible — a  tide  as  high  per- 
**  haps  as  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  in  the  river  Plata,  though  in  a 
^'  place  where  at  other  times  the  water  does  not  rise  above  three  feet 
*'  and  an  half.  But  this  tide  may  have  beeii  the  effect  of  an  earths 
** quake"  All  these  accidents  combining  instantly  after  the  Israelites 
had  passed  safe,  may  have  destroyed  the  Egyptians;  but  there  was 
certainly  no  miracle^  all  quite  natural  and  accidental,  though  as  to  the. 
Egyptians  very  unluchy ;  the  artful  leader  of  the  Jews,  who  had,  it 
shoidd  appear,  foreseen  and  taken  advantage  of  all  these  accidents,  per» 
Buaded  his  credulous  nation  that  all  was  miraculous. 

The  CLOUD  by  day,  and  pillar  of  firb  by  night,  which  accom- 
panied and  guided  the  Israelites  for  forty  years,  and  which  they  have 
always  believed  supernatural,  and  of  which  such  supemaftural  effects 
are  so  minutely  recorded,  was  nothing  more  than  **  bundles  of  straw, 
^*  or  some  equally  common  combustible,  carried  on  high  poles  or  a 
*^  portable  altar,  smoking  by  day  and  blazing  by  night." 

The  manna,  Which  is  represented  as  forming  the  regular  staple  food 
of  two  millions  of  people,  in  a  wilderness  in  many  parts  wholly  barren, 
and  this  for  forty  years,  is  only  '^  a  collection  of  grains  shaken  from  a 
**  particular  shrub,  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  rises,**  f  which  the 
deluded  Israelites  were  persuaded  to  believe  came  from  the  skies,  and 
to  which  they  ascribed  a  property,  "  which  has  not  been  remarked  to 
**  belong  to  the  common  manna,  namely,  that  it  bred  worms  and  stank, 
*^  if  kept  until  the  next  morning  ;** :{:  a  mistake  they  did  not  seem  to 
correct  during  the  foity  years.  And  again,  they  thought  *'  that  which 
^'  was  ^thered  on  the  sixth  day  would  keep  unto  the  eighth."  An- 
other mistake :  credulous  intei^jfreters  consider  both  these  as  parts  of  the 
miracle, 

The  SOLEMN  giving  of  the  law  from  sinai,  which  the  He- 
brew historian  represents  in  such  terri€c  colours,  ^' with  thunders  and 
^Mightninga,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the 
**  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the  people  in  the  camp  trembled ; 
^^and  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lordde« 
*^  scended  upon  it  in  £re ;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke 
''of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly;**  and  of  which 

•  Vide  Critical  Remarki  on  Exod.  xiT.coro|)ared  with  a  note  to  the  translation  of  Exod.  xiv.  81. 
f  Critical  ReBurkt  on  Exodw,  xtu  14.  %  IbkL  xvi.  19, 90. 
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(he  lawgiver  telk  the  people,  ^'  The  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the 
**  midst  of  the  fire.  Ye  heard  the  roice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no 
*^  similitude,  only  ys  heard  the  voice**  All  this  was  mere  artful  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  the  sapient  lawgiver  of  the  Jews."  *  "  No- 
*'  thing,"  says  Dr.  Geddes,  **•  could  be  better  contrived  or  more  dex- 
'*  terounly  executed,  than  the  plan  which  he  adopts  to  give  a  sanction 
**  to  the  precepts  he  was  about  to  promulge.  The  highest  top  of  Sinai, 
**  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  received  his  first  mission,  is  pitched 
<<  upon  as  the  secret  sanctuary  where  he  is  to  meet  the  Deity,  and 
**  receive  from  him  a  new  code  of  laws,  to  be  ever  after  observed  by 
**  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  coming  from  their  own  peculiar  God :  the 
*^  people,  first  purified  by  ablutions  and  abstinence  from  connubial 
**  pleasures,  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  i^proach  the  mountain ; 
^*  and  the  priests  themselves,  who  might  approadi  it  to  o£fer  sacrifice 
<*  are  inhibited  from  ascending  to  the  summit ;  order  is  added  to  order, 
**  and  caution  to  precaution,  to  prevent  the  smallest  infringement  of 
f'this  injunction."  Now  comes  another  instance,  of  the  uncommon 
foiiwghl  or  uncommon  good  luck  of  Moses :  '*  while  the  people  wait 
**  thus  in  awe  and  anxious  expectation,  a  storm  of  thunder  akd 
'<  LIGHTNING  ENSUES;  this  Uiey  are  told  is  the  voice  of  God,  who 
**  meanwhile  is  supposed  to  give  to  Moses,  in  words  articulate,  the 
**  Decalogue,  or  ten  commandments.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  whole 
**  mystery,"  f  says  the  philosophic  Doctor.  I  would  humbly  suggest 
to  the  publisher  of  the  next  edition,  to  subjoin  to  the  words,  *'  a  storm 
^  of  Aunder  and  UgMning  ensued^**  and  probably  a  volcanic 
ERUPTION,  WITH  AN  EARTHQUAKE ;  this  will  be  NO  miracle,  will  an- 
swer the  phenomena  better ;  and  v>hy  should  not  this^  as  well  as  the 
ttorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  happen  exactly  when  Moses  wants  it 
to  terrify  the  Jews  ? 

As  to  the  last  instance,  concerning  the  rai$nent  of  the  Israelites  be- 
ing supematuraUy  preserved  for  forty  years.  Here  there  was  neither 
miracle  nor  mystery ;  the  raiment  of  ^e  Jews  was  worn,  and  replaced 
by  their  own  care  and  industry,  out  of  the  same  materials  as  at  all 
other  times.  We  are  only  to  suppose  that  the  historian  positively 
asserted  they  had  been  preserved  miraculously,  and  that  the  people  be- 
lieved him  ^  because  he  asserted  it. 

Such  is  Dr.  Geddes's  philosophical  and  probable  explanaUon  of  the 
Mosaic  miracles,  of  which  I  will  only  say-— 

**  NoQ  credat  Judmu  i^l** 
NoncgOL** 

'  To  CONCLUDE  the  preceding  view  of  the  system  of  Infidels,  who, 
compelled  to  admit  the  common  facts  of  tlie  Jewish  history,  would  yet 
set  aside  all  miracnlous  interposition  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
religion :  we  see  *Tt  exhibits  and  requires  a  series  of  effects  withoat 
causes ;  unparalleled  prodigies,  produced  without  the  aid  of  any  super- 
natural power ;  unprecedented  events,  fweseen  without  the  aid  of  any 
Divine  foresight,  and  concurring  to  assist  the  plans  of  the  Legislator, 

'   •  Critical  ReniKkf  on  Exo4d«,  i(iz.  f  IfaW.  pAltkiitarii  vtM  16, 18. 
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as  if  he  could  at  will  command  all  the  powers  of  nsEtnre,  and  control 
all  die  faculties  of  man,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  supposed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  rash  and  bold  impostor. 

It  exhibits  a  whole  nation  deluded  for  a  series  of  forty  years,  as  to 
facts  obvious  to  sense,  and  subject  to  the  test  of  daily  experience*  It 
represents  this  nation  as  subsisting  in  a  wilderness  without  any  extraor- 
dinary means  of  support,  and  remaining  there  under  unspeakable  hKr4^ 
ships,  without  any  assignable  motive ;  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
their  lawgiver,  on  assertions  of  facts  which  they  must  have  known  t& 
be  false,  and  submitting  to  a  code  of  laws  most  strict  and  irksome,* 
and  to  regulations  as  to  property  most  strange  and  unprecedented,  on 
sanctions  which  there  was  plainly  no  power  to  realize. 

Yet  all  this  system  of  imposture  and  delusion  became  the  means  of 
preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  this  nation,  when  it  was  ba- 
nished from  all  the  world  besides ;  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  communicating  the  most  extensive 
blessings  to  mankind ;  and  the  nation  aeknowledging  this  law,  still  sub- 
sists at  the  close  of  3,300  years,  in  a  state  nearly  as  strange  and  un- 
precedented as  when  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia ;  attesting  the  truth 
of  prophecy,  and  prepared  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  to  assist  in  its 
furdier  accomplishment,  and  complete  l^t  grand  scheme  of  Providence^ 
which  is  constantly,  though  gradually,  advancing  the  improvement  of 
the  human  race.  A  scheme  whioh,  however,  we  are  by  infidels  called 
on  to  believe  was  introduced  originally  by  human  fraud  and  delusion, 
and  is  still  carried  on  by  mere  worldly  policy,  hypocrisy,  and  priest- 
craft, on  the  one  side ;  ignorance,  error,  and  delusion,  on  the  other. 
Such  is  the  philosophy  of  infidelity ^  and  such  the  credulity  of  those' 
who  spurn  at  the  faith  of  a  Christian  as  unfounded  and  irrationaL 

^t  e.g.  As  to  the  Sabbatic  year,  the  year  of  jubilee,  vide  tupro^ 
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''^IIEOLOOICAI.  WORKS 

PUBUSHE^;^  WILLIAM  CURRY  JUN.  AND  CO.  DUBLIN^ 

■OLD  BY  HURST.  CHANOB  AND  CO.    LONDON  s 
OMYBR  AND  BOYD,  BDINBURGH;  AND  ALL  OTHER  BOO^fiELLBRB. 


AN  EPITOME  of  the  GENERAL  COUNCILS  of  tfee  CHURCH, 

Ihm  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  S85,  to  the  jtu  ISBS^  when  the  Roman  CouncU  of  Trent  finiihed 
itt  littingi }  with  Incidental  mentloa  of  other  Coundli,  Ac  Ac.  By  the  Bev.  Richard  Grier,  D J), 
tfo.  St.  boards. 

The  Author  hat  ranpllad  a  vary  Important  dtiWeratum  In  our  EccIeiiaftioBl  Literature,  and 

pradiioe<  a  work  wh|ch  ihouUalwaya  be  read  hi  oonnezlon  with  such  hiatoriet  ai  thoie  of  Mosbeim 

.    and  minaret  Is,  we  beUere,  the  flrat  Work  of  the  kind  that  haa  appeared  in  our  literature* 

and  if  entitled  to  a  place  in  everg  Tkeologieal  lAbrary^Wetiepan  MeOotUst  Magaxine.  Oct.  VOOL 

Wdl  worthy  the  itud0nt*aattention.^GlrMAMJE:MMAwr.   Agil.  1888. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  BISHOP  BURNET'S  EXPOSITION  of  the 

THIRTY.NINE  ARTICLES,  with  Notes  by  Tbomaa  Newland,  A.B.  T.CJ).  ISmo.  9a.  6d. 

Wethinka  Work]ikeMr.Newknd%  well  calculated  to  be  naeAd  to  Studcnta^ObfiifMm  Em- 
Feb.l9Sl9. 


•EXPLANATORY  and  PRACTICAL  COMMENTS,  being  a  serieg 

of  short  LBctore%  on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  designed  as  an  Assistant  in  FamUy  Worshiii; 
and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  all  ranks,  by  a  Qeiiyman  of  the  Established  Church.  PartL  Mat- 
thew,  fid  edition,  8«.  Fart  II.  Bfark,  Sd  edition,  U  6d.  Part  III.  Luke,  fid  edition,  Sa.  Fart  IV. 
John,  fid  edition,  fir.  6d.  Fart  V .  Acts,  fis. 

The  first  Volume,  containing  fi^e  Numbers,  may  be  had  complete^  {nice  lOv.  6tf.  cloth.  The 
icmaining  Flsrts  win  appear  at  as  short  hitenrals  as  possible. 

The  IRISH  PULPIT,  a  Collection  of  original  Sennons  by  Clasf* 

men  of  the  Established  Church  of  bdand.   8vo.  lOs.  6tf.  boards. 

The  NATURE  and  TIME  of  the  SECOND  ADVENT  of  MES- 

SIAH,  oaoskdcred  in  Four  Letters;  by  the  Befr.  Samuel  Madden,  Jun.  A^.  Kilkenny.  ISmo. 
Jto.  Gi. 

A  BRIEF  VIEW  of  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  from  the 

earnest  periods  to  the  present  time,  fid  edKticm.  18ma  boards,  la. 

A  SCRIPTURAL  REFUTATION  of  UNITARIANISM,  in  refe- 

renoe  to  a  hoe  Fanqihletby  W.H.  Drummond,  D.  D.  with  many  additional  Argumenta  fbr  the 
Divinity  of  oyr  Saviour.   By  Daniel  Bi«ot,  A.B.  U.  6d. 

The  FRAUDS  of  ROMISH  MONKS  and  PRIESTS,  in  seven  Let- 

tcis  from  Italy,  descriptiye  of  tiie  HodE  Mirarles,  Monasteries,  Coniratemities,  Proccasions,  Su. 
perstitious  Observances,  Ac.  Ac.  of  the  Church  of  Bome^  a  new  addition,  with  an  introdactory 
RefiMa.  ISmo.  4a.  boards. 

FIVE  SERMONS  on  the  ERRORS  of  the  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

CHURCH,  preached  in  St  Peter's  Church,  DubUik   By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin.   ISmo.  3$.  bds. 

PRAYERS   for  PRIVATE   WORSHIP,  selected  from  the  Holy 

Seriptuies,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  Devotional  Wcitliw  of  Bishopa  WiL 
son,  Oibson,  Kenn,  Andrews,  Cosins,  Rev.  B.  JeidES,  N.  Spinks,  Mr.  Nebon,  and  othett.  By  th» 
Bar.  Sir F. L BkNse, A.M.  S«.6tf.boardfc 


